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AECnON   I.  —  0CHU8    ASCENDS    THB    THBONB    OF    PBBSIA.      BIS 
CBUBLTIBS.      BBYOLT  OV  8BVBBAL  NATIONS. 

The  ittore  the  memory  of  Artaxerzes  Mnemon  was  honoured  and 
fevered  throughout  the  whole  empire,  the  more  Ochus  believed  he 
had  reason  to  fear  for  himdelf ;  convinced,  that  in  succeeding  to  him, 
he  should  not  find  the  same  favourable  dispositions  in  the  people  and 
nobility,  to  whom  he  had  made  himself  terrible,  bj  the  murder  of  his 
two  brothers.  To  prevent  that  aversion  from  occasioning  his  exclu- 
sion, he  prevailed  upon  the  eunuchs,  and  others  about  the  king's 
person,  to  conceal  his  death  from  the  public.  He  began  by  taking 
upon  himself  the  administration  of  affairs,  giving  orders,  ana  sealing 
decrees  in  the  name  of  Artaxerxes,  as  if  he  had  been  still  alive ;  ana 
by  one  of  those  decrees,  he  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  kins 
throughout  the  whole  empire,  as  if  by  the  order  of  Artaxerxes? 
After  having  governed  in  this  manner  almost  ten  months,  believing 
himself  sufficiently  established,  he  at  length  declared  the  death  of  his 
£ither,  and  ascended  the  throne,  taking  upon  himself  the  name  of 
Artaxerzes/  Authors,  however,  most  frequently  give  him  that  of 
Ochus ;  by  which  name  I  shall  generally  call  him  m  the  sequel  of  this 
history. 

Ochus  was  the  most  cruel  and  wicked  of  all  the  princes  of  his  race, 
as  his  actions  soon  manifested.  In  a  very  short  time  the  palace  and 
Che  whole  empire  were  filled  with  his  murders.  To  remove  from  the 
revolted  provinces  all  means  of  setting  some  other  of  the  royal  family 
apon  the  throne,  and  to  rid  himself  at  once  of  all  trouble  that  the 
princes  and  princesses  of  the  blood  might  occasion  him,  he  put  them 
ail  to  death,  without  regard  to  sex,  age,  or  proximity  of  blood.'  He 
caused  his  own  MSter  Ocha,  whose  daughter  he  had  married,  to  be 

'Poli«B.8(nUff.TiL  "A.!!.  8d4i.    Ank  J.  0.  860.  •  Jutin.  1.  ju  «.  t. 
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buried  alive '/  and  having  shut  np  one  of  his  uncles,  with  a  hundred 
of  his  sons  and  grandsons,  in  a  court  of  the  palace,  he  ordered  them 
all  to  be  shot  to  death  with  arrows,  only  because  those  princes  were 
much  esteemed  by  the  Persians  for  their  probity  and  valour.  That 
uncle  was  probably  father  of  Sisygambis,  the  mother  of  Darius 
Codomanus:  for  Quintus  Gurtius'  tells  us,  that  Ochus  had  caused 
eight  of  her  brothers,  with  her  father,  to  be  massacred  in  one  day. 
He  treated  with  the  same  barbarity,  throughout  the  whole  empire,  all 
those  who  gave  him  any  umbrage,  sparing  none  of  the  nobility  whom 
he  suspected  of  the  least  discontent  whatever. 

The  cruelties  exercised  by  Ochus,  did  not  deliver  him  from  inquie* 
tude.  Artabazus,  governor  of  one  of  the  Asiatic  provinces,  engaged 
Chares  the  Athenian,  who  commanded  a  fleet  and  a  body  of  troops  in 
those  parts,  to  assist  him,  and  with  his  aid  defeated  an  army  of 
seventy  thousand  men,  sent  by  the  king  to  reduce  him.  Artabazus, 
to  reward  so  great  a  service,  made  Chares  a  present  of  money  to 
defray  the  whole  expenses  of  his  armament.  The  king  of  Persia 
resented  exceedingly  this  conduct  of  the  Athenians  in  regard  to  him. 
They  were  at  that  time  engaged  in  the  war  of  the  allies.  The  king's 
menace  to  join  their  enemies  with  a  numerous  army,  obliged  them  to 
recall  Chares.' 

Artabazus,  being  abandoned  by  them,  had  recourse  to  the  Thebans, 
from  whom  he  obtained  five  thousand  men,  whom  he  took  into  his  pay, 
with  Pamenes  to  command  them.*  This  reinforcement  put  him  into  a 
condition  to  acquire  two  other  victories  ovqt  the  king's  troops.  Those 
two  actions  did  the  Theban  troops,  and  their  commander,  great  honour. 
Thebes  must  have  been  extremely  incensed  against  the  king  of  Persia, 
to  send  so  powerful  a  succour  to  his  enemies,  at  a  time  when  that 
republic  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Phocseans.  It  was  perhaps 
an  effect  of  their  policy,  to  render  themselves  more  formidable,  and 
to  enhance  the  price  of  their  alliance.  It  is  certain,  that  soon  after, 
they  made  peace  with  the  king,  who  paid  them  three  hundred  talents. 
Artabazus,  destitute  of  all  support,  was  overcome  at  last,  and  obliged 
to  take  refuge  with  Philip  in  Macedon.^ 

Ochus  being  delivered  at  length  from  so  dangerous  an  enemy,  turned 
all  his  thoughts  on  the  side  of  Egypt,  which  had  revolted  long  before. 
About  the  same  time,  several  considerable  events  happened  in  Greece, 
which  have  little  or  no  relation  with  the  affairs  of  Persia.  I  shall 
insert  them  here ;  after  which  I  shall  return  to  the  reign  of  Ochus,, 
80  as  not  to  interrupt  the  series  of  his  history. 

SECTION   II.  —  WAR   OF  THE  ALLIES  AGAINST  THE  ATHENIANS. 

Some  few  years  after  the  revolt  of  Asia  Minor,  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking,  in  the  third  year  of  the  150th  Olympiad,  Ohio,  Cos, 
Rhodes,  and  Byzantium,  took  up  arms  against  the  Athenians,  on 
whom  till  then  they  had  been  dependent.^  To  reduce  them,  they 
employed  both  great  forces  and  great  captains,  Chabrias,  Iphicrates, 

>  VaL  Max.  L  U.  o.  2.  *  Quint  Cart 
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an^  Timothens^  They  were  the  last  of  the  Athenian  .generals,  who 
did  honour  to  their  country ;  no  one  after  them  heing  distinguished 
by  merit  or  reputation.^ 

Chabrias  had  already  acquired  a  great  name,  when,  having  been 
sent  against  the  Spartans  to  the  aid  of  the  Thebans,  and  seeing  him- 
self abandoned  in  the  battle  by  the  allies,  who  had  taken  flight,  he 
sustained  alone  the  charge  of  the  enemy ;  his  soldiers,  by  his  order, 
closed  their  files,  with  one  knee  upon  the  ground,  coTered  with  their 
bucklers,  and  presented  their  pikes  in  front,  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  could  not  be  broken,  and  Agesilaus,  though  victorious,  was 
obliged  to  retire.  The  Athenians  erected  a  statue  to  Chabrias  in  the 
attitude  he  had  fought.* 

Iphxcrates  was  of  very  mean  extraction,  his  father  having  been 
a  shoeomker.  But  in  a  free  city  like  Athens,  merit  was  the  sole 
nobility.  This  person  may  be  truly  said  to  be  the  son  of  his  actions. 
Having  signalized  himself  in  a  naval  combat,  wherein  he  was  only  a 
private  soldier,  he  was  soon  after  employed  with  distinction,  and 
honoured  with  a  cemmand.  In  a  prosecution  carried  on  against  him 
before  the  judges,  his  accuser,  who  was  one  of  the  descendants  of 
EUirmodius,  and  made  very  great  use  of  his  ancestor's  name,  having 
reproached  him  with  the  baseness  of  his  birth;  ^^Tes,"  replied  he, 
^^the  nobility  of  my  family  begins  in  me;  that  of  yours  ends  in  you." 
He  married  the  daughter  of  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace. 

He  is  ranked  with  the  greatest  men  of  Greece,  especially  in  what 
regards  the  knowledge  of  war  and  military  discipline.^  He  made 
several  useful  alterations  in  the  soldier's  armour.  Before  him,  the 
bucklers  were  very  long  and  heavy,  and  therefore,  were  too  great  a 
burden,  and  extremely  troublesome:  he  made  them  shorter  and 
lighter,  so  that,  without  exposing  the  body,  they  added  to  its  force 
and  agility.  On  the  contrary,  he  lengthened  the  pikes  and  swords, 
to  make  them  capable  of  reaching  the  enemy  at  a  great  distance. 
He  also  changed  the  cuirasses;  and  instead  of  iron  and  brass,  of 
which  they  were  made  before,  lie  caused  them  to  be  made  of  flax.  It 
is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  such  armour  could  defend  the  soldiers,  or 
be  any  security  against  wounds.  But  the  flax  being  soaked  in 
vinegar,  mingled  with  salt,  was  prepared  in  such  a  manner,  that  it 
grew  hard,  aud  became  impenetrable  either  to  sword  or  fire.  The 
use  of  it  was  common  among  several  nations.^ 

Ho  troops  were  ever  better  exercised  or  disciplined  than  those  of 
Iphicrates.  He  kept  them  always  in  action ;  and  in  times  of  peace 
and  tranquillity  made  them  perform  all  the  necessary  evolutions, 
either  in  attacking  the  enemy,  or  defending  themselves;  in  laying 
ambuscades,  or  avoiding  them ;  in  keeping  their  ranks  even  in  the 

*ila»o  extrema  fuU  sbUi  imperatorum  Athenieosiain,  Iphicratis,  CfaabriiB,  Timofchei, 
aequo  poet  illorum  obitom  quiBquam  dux  in  ilia  orbe  fait  dignus  memoria. — Corn.  Nep.  in 
Tiaoth.  e.  4. 

*  Corn.  Nep.  in  Chab.  c.  4. 

'  Ipbicratea  Atbeniensis,  non  tarn  magnitadine  remm  geatarnm,  qnam  disoiplina  mUitan^ 
aobiiitatus  est.  Fait  «nim  talis  dux,  ut  non  solum  etatis  suas  cum  primis  oompararetuf  w^ 
iia-de  majoribus  natu  qnidem  quisquam  anteponeretur. — Corn.  Nep. 

*  niod.  L  XV.  p.  360.    Corn.  Nep.  in  Ipbie.  o.  i. 
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pursQit  of  the  enemy,  without  abandoning  themselves  to  an  ardour 
which  often  becomes  pernicious ;  or  to  rally  with  success,  after  having 
begun  to  break  and  give  way ;  so  that  when  battle  was  to  be  gii^en» 
all  were  in  motion  with  admirable  promptitude  and  order.  The 
officers  and  soldiers  formed  themselves  without  any  trouble,  and  even 
m  the  heat  of  action  performed  their  parts,  as  the  most  able  general 
would  have  directed  them. 

Timotheus  was  the  son  of  ConoU)  so  much  celebrated  for  his  great 
actions  and  the  important  services  which  he  rendered  his  country. 
He  did  not  degenerate  from  his  father's  reputation,  either  for  merit 
in  the  field,  or  ability  in  the  government  of  the  state ;  but  he  added 
to  those  excellencies,  the  glory  which  results  from  the  talents  of  the 
mind,  having  dtstingnishea  himself  particularly  by  the  gift  of  elo- 
quence, and  a  taste  for  the  sciences. 

No  captain  ever  experienced  at  first  less  than  himself  the  incon* 
stancy  of  the  fortune  of  war*  He  had  only  to  undertake  an  enter- 
prise, to  accomplish  it.  Success  constantly  attended  his  views  and 
desires.  Such  uncommon  prosperity  did  not  fail  to  excite  jealousy. 
Those  who  envied  him,  as  I  have  already  observed,  caused  him  to  be 
painted  asleep,  with  Fortune  by  him,  taking  cities  for  him  in  nets. 
Timotheus  retorted  coldly,  ^*  If  I  take  places  in  my  sleep,  what  shall 
I  do  when  I  am  awake?"  He  took  the  thing  afterward  more  seri** 
ously ;  and,  angry  with  those  who  pretended  to  lessen  the  glory  of 
his  actions,  declared  in  public,  that  he  did  not  owe  his  success  to 
fortune,  but  to  himself.  ^^  That  goddess,"  says  Plutarch,  ^^  offended 
at  his  pride  and  arroeance,  abandoned  him  entirely,  and  he  was  never 
successful  afterward* '  Such  were  the  chiefs  employed  in  the  war 
of  the  allies.' 

The  war  and  the  campaign  opened  with  the  siege  of  Ohio.  Chares 
commanded  the  land,  and  Chabrias  the  sea  forces*  All  the  allies 
exerted  themselves  in  sending  aid  to  that  island.  Chabrias,  having 
forced  the  passage,  entered  the  port,  notwithstanding  all  the 
endeavours  of  the  enemy.  The  other  galleys  were  afraid  to  follow, 
and  abandoned  him.  He  was  immediately  surrounded  on  all  sides, 
and  his  vessel  exceedingly  damaged  by  the  assaults  of  the  enemy. 
He  might  have  saved  himself  by  swimming  to  the  Athenian  fleet,  as 
bis  soldiers  did ;  bat  from  a  mistaken  principle  of  glory,  he  thought 
it  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  a  general  to  abandon  bis  vessel  in 
such  a  manner,  and  preferred  a  death,  glorious  in  his  opinion,  to  a 
shameful  flight.* 

This  first  attempt  having  miscarried,  both  sides  applied  themselves 
vigoriusly  to  make  new  preparations.  The  Athenians  fitted  out  a 
fleet  of  sixty  galleys,  and  appointed  Chares  to  command  it,  and 
armed  sixty  more  under  Iphicrates  and  Timotheus.  The  fleet  of  the 
allies  consisted  of  one  hundred  sail.     After  having  ravaged  several 

*  Hio  ft  pfttre  ftcoeptam  gloriftm  multis  aazit  Tirtatiboa.  Fiiit  enim  disertus,  impi^» 
Uboriosufl,  rei  miliurlB  perituB,  neqae  minuB  civitfttU  regend«.— Corn.  Kep.  o.  L 

Tiuiotbeas  CononiB  flIiaB,  cum  b«lli  laude  Don  inferior  ftiisBet  qoftm  pater  ed  eftm  Uudem 
doetrinw  et  Ibgenli  gloriam  a^jeciL — Cio.  L  L  do  Offio.  n.  110. 

•PluU  in  SjUa.  p.  464.  *Dlod.  1.  zvi.  p.  412.    Com.  Nep.  in  Chab.  o.  It* 
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islands  belonging  to  the  Athenians,  where  thej  made  a  great  body, 
they  sat  down  before  Samos.  The  Athenians  on  their  side,  having 
united  all  their  forces,  besieged  Byzantiaro.  The  allies  made  all  pos- 
sible haste  to  its  relief.  The  two  fleets,  being  in  view  of  each  other, 
prepared  to  fight,  when  suddenly  a  violent  storm  arose,  notwithstand- 
ing which.  Chares  resolved  to  advance  against  the  enemy.  The  two 
other  captains,  who  had  more  pmdence  and  experience  than  he, 
thought  it  improper  to  hazard  a  battle  in  snch  a  conjunctnre.  Chares, 
enraged  at  their  not  following  his  advice,  called  the  soldiers  to  wit- 
ness, that  it  was  not  his  fanlt  they  did  not  fight  the  enemy.  He  was 
naturally  vain,  ostentations,  and  confident  of  himself;  one  who  exag- 
gerated his  own  services,  depreciated  those  of  others,  and  arrogated 
to  himself  the  whole  glory  of  successes.  He  wrote  to  Athens  against 
his  two  colleagues,  and  accused  them  of  cowardice  and  treason. 
Upon  his  complaint,  the  people,  capricious,  warm,  suspicious,  and 
naturally  jealous  of  such  as  were  distinguished  by  their  extraordinary 
merit  or  authority,  recalled  those  two  generals,  and  brought  them  to 
a  trial.' 

The  faction  of  Chares,  which  was  very  powerful  at  Athens,  having 
declared  against  Timotheus^  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  one 
hundred  talents ;  a  worthy  reward  for  the  noble  disinterestedness  he 
had  shown  upon  another  occasion,  in  bringing  home  to  his  country 
twelve  hundred  talents  of  booty  taken  from  the  enemy,  without  the 
least  deduction  for  himself.  He  could  bear  no  longer  the  sight  of 
an  ungrateful  city ;  and  being  too  poor  to  pay  so  great  a  fine,  retired 
to  Chalcis.  After  his  death,  the  people,  touched  with  repentance, 
mitigated  the  fine  to  ten  talents,  which  they  made  his  son  Conon  pay, 
to  rebuild  a  certain  part  of  the  walls.  Thus,  by  a  very  strange 
event,  those  walls  which  the  grandfather  had  rebuilt  with  the  spoils 
of  the  enemy,  the  grandson,  to  the  shame  of  Athens,  repaired  in 
part  at  his  own  expense. 

Iphicrates  was  also  obliged  to  answer  for  himself  before  the  judges. 
It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  Aristophon,  another  Athenian  captain, 
accused  him  of  having  betrayed  and  sold  the  fleet,  under  his  com- 
mand. Iphicrates,  with  the  confidence  which  an  established  reputa- 
tion inspires,  asked  him,  ^*  would  you  have  committed  a  treason  of 
this  nature?"  ^'No,"  replied  Aristophon,  "I  am  a  man  of  too  much 
honour  for  such  an  action!"  ^^How!"  replied  Iphicrates,  *^ could 
Iphicrates  do  what  Aristophon  would  not  do  ?"* 

He  did  not  only  employ  the  force  of  arguments  in  his  defence,  he 
called  in  also  the  assistance  of  arms.  Instructed  by  bis  colleague's  ill 
success,  he  saw  plainly  that  it  was  more  necessary  to  intimidate  than 
convince  his  judges.  He  posted  round  the  place  where  they  assem- 
bled, a  number  of  young  men,  armed  with  poniards,  which  they  took 
care  to  show  from  time  to  time.  They  could  not  resist  so  forcible 
and  triumphant  a  kind  of  eloquence,  and  dismissed  him  acquitted  of 
the  charge.     When  he  was  afterwards  reproached  with  so  violent  a 

'  Popalas  acer,  saspicaz,  mobUia,  adTenarias,  ioTidas  etuun  poteiitiffi,  d«mam  r«7oo«t^— 
Oonia  Ncpp 

•AiiMb  Itkac  L  ii.  «.  ». 
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proceeding ;  "  I  had  been  a  fool  indeed,"  said  he,  ^^  if,  having  made 
war  succesflfully  for  the  Athenians,  I  had  neglected  doing  tio  for 
myself,"^ 

Chares,  by  the  recall  of  his  two  colleagnes,  was  left  sole  general 
of  the  whole  army,  and  was  in  a  condition  to  have  advanced  the 
Athenian  affairs  very  much  in  the  Hellespont,  if  he  had  known  how 
to  resist  the  magnificent  offer  of  Artabasus.  That  viceroy,  who  had 
revolted  in  Asia  Minor  against  the  king  of  Persia,  his  master,  be- 
sieged by  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  men,  and  just  upon  the  point 
of  being  ruined  from  the  inequality  of  his  forces,  corrupted  Chares, 
who,  having  no  thoughts  but  of  enriching  himself,  marched  directly 
to  the  assistance  of  Artabazus,  effectually  relieved  him,  and  received 
a  reward  suitable  to  the  service.  This  action  of  Chares  was  treated 
as  a  capital  crime.  He  had  not  only  abandoned  the  service  of  the 
republic  for  a  foreign  war,  but  offended  the  king  of  Persia,  who 
threatened  by  his  ambassadors  to  equip  three  hundred  sail  of  ships  in 
favour  of  the  islanders  allied  against  Athens.  The  influence  of 
Chares  saved  him  again  upon  this,  as  it  had  done  several  times  before 
on  like  occasions.  The  Athenians,  intimidated  by  the  king's  menaces, 
applied  themselves  seriously  to  prevent  their  effects  by  a  general 
peace. 

Prior  to  these  menaces,  Isocrates  had  earnestly  recommended  this 
treaty  to  them  in  a  fine  discourse,^  which  is  still  extant,  wherein  he 
gives  them  excellent  advice.  He  reproaches  them  ?nth  great  liberty, 
as  does  Demosthenes  in  almost  all  his  orations,  of  abandoning  them- 
selves blindly  to  the  insinuations  of  orators  who  flatter  their  passions, 
while  they  treat  those  with  contempt  who  give  them  the  most  salutary 
counsels.  He  applied  himself  particularly  to  correct  in  them  their 
violent  passion  for  the  augmentation  of  their  power  and  dominioa 
over  the  people  of  Grreece,  which  had  been  the  source  of  all  their 
misfortunes.  He  recalls  to  their  remembrance  those  happy  days,  so 
glorious  for  Athens,  in  which  their  ancestors,  out  of  a  noble  and 
generous  disinterestedness,  sacrificed  every  thing  for  the  support  of 
the  common  liberty,  and  the  preservation  of  Greece ;  and  compares 
them  with  the  present  sad  times,  wherein  the  ambition  of  Sparta, 
and  afterwards  that  of  Athens,  had  successively  plunged  both  states 
into  the  greatest  misfortunes.  He  represents  to  them,  that  the  real 
and  lasting  greatness  of  a  state  does  not  consist  in  augmenting  its 
dominions,  or  extending  its  conquests  to  the  utmost,  which  cannot 
be  effected  without  violence  and  injustice ;  but  in  the  wise  government 
of  the  people,  in  rendering  them  happy,  in  protecting  their  allies,  in 
being  beloved  and  esteemed  by  their  neighbours,  and  feared  by  their 
enemies.  ^^  A  state,"  says  he,  '^cannot  fail  of  becoming  the  arbiter 
of  all  its  neighbours,  when  it  knows  how  to  unite  in  all  its  measures 
the  two  great  qualities,  justice  and  power,  which  mutually  support 
each  other,  and  ought  to  be  inseparable.  For  as  power,  not  regu* 
laied  by  motives  of  reason  and  justice,  has  recourse  to  the  most 
violent  methods  to  crush  and  subvert  whatever  opposes  it;  so  justice, 

*  PoIj»Q.  Stratag.  L  UL  *  Be  paco,  aea,  aooialU. 
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friien  unarmed  and  without  power,  is  exposed  to  injury,  and  neither 
in  a  condition  to  defend  itself  nor  protect  others."  The  conclusion 
drawn  by  Isocrates  from  this  reasoning,  is,  that  Athens,  if  it  would 
be  happy,  and  in  tranquillity,  ought  not  to  affect  the  empire  of  the 
sea  for  the  sake  of  lording  it  over  all  other  states ;  but  should  con- 
clude a  peace,  whereby  every  city  and  people  should  be  left  to  the 
full  enjoyment  of  their  liberty ;  and  declare  themselves  irreconcile- 
able  enemies  of  those  who  should  presume  to  disturb  that  peace,  or 
contravene  such  measures. 

The  peace  was  concluded  accordingly  under  such  conditions ;  and 
it  was  stipulated,  that  Rhodes,  Byzantium,  Ghio,  and  Cos,  should 
enjoy  perfect  liberty.  The  war  of  the  allies  ended  in  this  manner, 
after  having  continued  three  years.' 

8ECTI0N   III.  —  DEMOSTHENES   EXCITES   THE   ATHENIANS   TO   WAR. 
DEATH   OF   MAU80LUS.      GRIEF   OF  ARTEMISA   HIS   WIFE. 

This  peace  did  not  entirely  remove  the  apprehension  of  the 
Athenians  with  regard  to  the  king  of  Persia.  The  great  prepara- 
tions he  was  making  gave  them  umbrage;  and  they  were  afraid  so 
formidable  an  armament  was  intended  against  Greece,  and  that  Egypt 
was  only  a  plausible  pretext  with  which  the  king  covered  his  real 
design.^ 

Athens  took  the  alarm  upon  this  rumour.  The  orators  increased 
the  fears  of  the  people  by  their  discourses,  and  exhorted  them  to 
have  an  immediate  recourse  to  arms,  to  prevent  the  king  of  Persia 
by  a  previous  declaration  of  war,  and  to  make  a  league  with  all  the 
people  of  Greece  against  the  oommon  enemy.  Demosthenes  made 
his  first  appearance  in  public  at  this  time,  and  mounted  the  tribunal 
for  harangues  to  give  bis  opinion.  He  was  twenty-eight  years  of 
age.  I  shall  say  more  of  him  hereafter.  Upon  the  present  occa- 
sion, more  wise  than  those  precipitate  orators,  and  having  undoubtedly 
in  view  the  importance  to  the  republic  of  the  aid  of  the  Persians 
against  Philip,  he  dared  not  indeed  oppose  in  a  direct  manner  their 
advice,  lest  he  should  render  himself  suspected ;  but,  admitting  as  a 
principle  from  the  first,  that  it  was  necessary  to  consider  the  king  of 
Persia  as  the  eternal  enemy  of  Greece,  he  represented  that  it  was 
not  consistent  with  prudence,  in  an  affair  of  such  great  consequence, 
to  be  precipitate  in  any  thing ;  that  it  was  very  improper,  by  a  reso- 
lution taken  upon  light  and  uncertain  reports,  and  by  a  too  early 
declaration  of  war,  to  furnish  so  powerful  a  prince  with  a  just  reason 
to  turn  his  arms  against  Greece ;  that  all  which  was  necessary  at 
present,  was  to  fit  out  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  sail,  (in  a  manner 
proposed  by  himself,^  and  to  hold  the  troops  in  readiness  and  condi- 
tion to  make  an  effectual  and  vigorous  defence  in  case  of  being 
attacked ;  that,  by  so  doing,  all  the  people  of  Greece,  without  further 
invitation,  would  be  sufficiently  apprised  of  the  common  danger  to 
join  them ;  and  that  the  report  alone  of  such  an  armament  would  be 

^A.M.  3648.    Ant.  J.  0.356.  'A.  M.  3649.     Ant.  J.  367. 

*I  reterre  tfaU  scheme  for  the  seTenth  section,  being  cnrioasy  and  very  proper  to  expUia 
IB  what  nuuuier  the  Athenians  fitted  out  and  subsisted  their  fleets. 
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enough  to  induce  the  king  of  Persia  to  change  his  measuree,  admil^ 
ting  that  he  should  have  formed  any  designs  against  Greece. 

For  the  rest,  he  was  not  of  opinion,  that  it  was  necessary  to  levy 
an  immediate  tax  upon  the  estates  of  private  persons  for  the  expense 
of  this  war,  which  would  not  amount  to  a  great  sum,  nor  suffice  for 
the  occasion.  *^  It  is  better,"  said  he,  ^*  to  rely  upon  the  zeal  and 
generosity  of  the  citiiens.  Our  city  may  be  said  to  be  almost  as 
rich  as  all  the  other  cities  of  Greece  together."  (He  had  before 
observed,  that  the  estimate  of  the  lands  of  Attica  amounted  to  six 
thousand  talents.)  *^  When  we  shall  see  the  reality  and  approach  of 
the  danger,  every  body  will  be  ready  to  contribute  to  the  expenses 
of  the  war;  as  nobody  can  be  so  void  of  reason,  as  to  prefer  the 
hazard  of  losing  their  whole  estate  with  their  liberty,  to  sacrificing  a 
small  part  of  it  to  their  own  and  their  countrv's  preservation. 

^^  And  we  ought  not  to  fear,  as  some  people  would  insinuate,  that 
the  immense  riches  of  the  king  of  Persia  enable  him  to  raise  a  great 
body  of  auxiliaries,  and  render  his  army  formidable  to  us.  Our 
Greeks,  when  they  are  to  march  against  £gypt  or  Orontes  and  the 
other  barbarians,  serve  willingly  under  the  Persians ;  but  not  one  of 
them,  I  am  "assured,  not  a  single  man  of  them,  will  ever  resolve  to 
bear  arms  against  Greece." 

This  discourse  had  all  its  effects.  The  refined  and  delicate  address 
of  the  orator  in  advising  the  imposition  of  a  tax  to  be  deferred,  and 
artfully  explaining,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  would  fall  only  upon  the 
rich,  was  highly  proper  to  render  abortive  an  affair,  which  had  no 
other  foundation  than  in  the  over-heated  imagination  of  some  orators, 
who  were  perhaps  interested  in  the  war  they  advised. 

Two  years  after,  an  enterprise  of  the  Lacedsemonians  against 
Megalopolis,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  gave  Demosthenes  another  opportu- 
nity to  signalize  his  zeal,  and  display  his  eloquence.  That  city, 
which  had  been  lately  established  by  the  Arcadians,  who  had  settled 
a  numerous  colony  there  from  different  cities,  and  which  might  serve 
as  a  fortress  and  bulwark  against  Sparta,  gave  the  Lacedsemonians 
great  uneasiness,  and  alarmed  them  extremely.  They  resolved  there- 
fore to  attack  and  make  themselves  masters  of  it.  The  Megalopoli- 
tans,  who  without  doubt  had  renounced  their  alliance  with  Thebes, 
had  recourse  to  Athens,  and  implored  its  protection :  the  other  people 
concerned  sent  also  their  deputies  thither ;  and  the  affair  was  debated 
before  the  people.* 

Demosthenes  used  the  following  arguments,  *'  that  it  was  of  the 
first  importance  to  prevent  either  Bparta  or  Thebes  from  growing  too 
powerful,  and  ftom  being  in  a  condition  to  give  law  to  the  rest  of 
Greece.  Now  it  is  evident,  that  if  we  abandon  Megalopolis  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  they  will  soon  make  themselves  masters  of  Messene 
also,  two  strong  neighbouring  cities,  which  are  a  check  upon  Sparta, 
and  keep  it  within  due  bounds.  The  alliance  we  shall  make  with  the 
Arcadians,  in  declaring  for  Megalopolis,  is  therefore  the  certain 
means  to  preserve  so  necessary  a  balance  between  Sparta  and  Thebes ; 
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because,  whatever  kappent,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will  be 
able  to  hart  us,  while  die  Aroadiaiu  are  oar  allies,  whose  forces,  in 
coiniuiction  with  owrs,  will  always  be  superior  to  either  of  them.'" 

A  weighty  objection  to  this  adrioe  of  Denaosthenes,  was  the  alli- 
ance actually  sabsisting  between  Athens  and  Sparta.  *^  For  in  the 
end,"  said  the  orators  who  opposed  Demosthenes,  *^what  idea  will 
the  world  have  of  Athens,  if  we  ohange  in  such  a  manner  with  the 
times  ?  or  is  it  consistent  with  justice  to  pay  no  regard  to  the  faith 
of  treaties  ?"  '*  We  ought,"  replied  Demosthenes,  whose  very  words 
I  shall  repeat  in  this  plaee,  *'  we  ought  indeed  always  to  have  justice 
in  view,  and  to  make  it  the  rule  of  our  conduct ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  our  conformity  to  it  should  consist  with  the  publie  good,  and 
the  interest  of  the  state.  It  has  been  a.  perpetual  maxim  with  us  to 
assist  the  oppressed."^  He  cites  the  Laoedssmonians  themselves,  the 
Ihebans  and  Suboeans,  as  examples*  ^*  We  have  never  varied  from 
this  principle.  The  reproach  of  changing,  therefore,  ought  not  to 
fall  upon  us,  but  upon  those  whose  injustice  and  usurpation  oblige  us 
to  declare  against  them." 

I  admire  the  language  of  pditiciaQS.  To  hear  them  talk,  it  is 
always  reason  and  the  strictest  justice  that  determine  them ;  but  to 
see  them  act,  makes  it  evident  that  interest  and  ambition  are  the  sole 
rule  and  guide  of  their  conduct.  Their  discourse  is  an  effect  of  that 
regard  for  justice  which  nature^  has  implanted  in  the  mind  of  man, 
and  which  they  cannot  entirely  shake  off.  There  are  few  who  ven- 
ture to  declare  against  that  internal  principle  in  their  expressions,  or 
to  con^adict  it  openly.  But  there  are  also  few,  who  observe  it  with 
fidelity  and  constancy  in  their  actions.  Greece  never  was  known  to 
have  more  treaties  of  alliance  than  at  the  time  we  are  now  speaking 
of,  nor  were  they  ever  less  regarded^  This  contempt  of  the  religion 
of  oaths  in  states,  is  a  proof  of  their  decline,  and  often  denotes  and 
oooasions  their  approaching  ruin. 

The  Athenians,  moved  by  the  eloquent  discourse  of  Demosthenes, 
sent  three  thousand  foot,  and  three  hundred  horse,  to  the  aid  of  the 
Megalopolitans,  under  the  command  of  Pammenes.'  Megalopolis 
was  re-instated  in  its  former  condition,  and  its  inhabitants,  who  had 
retired  into  their  own  countries,  were  obliged  to  return.^ 

The  peace,  which  had  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  the  allies,  did  not 
procure  for  all  of  them  the  tranquillity  they  had  reason  to  expect 
urom  it.  The  people  of  Rhodes  and  Cos,  who  had  been  declarvd 
free  by  that  treatv,  only  changed  their  master.  Mausolus,  king  of 
Caria,  who  assisted  them  in  throwing  off  the  Athenian  yoke,  imposed 
his  own  upon  them.  Having  publicly  declared  himself  for  the  rich 
and  powerful,  he  enslaved  the  people,  and  made  them  suffer  exceed- 
ingly. He  died  the  second  year  after  the  treaty  of  peace,  having 
reigned  twenty-four  years.     Artemisa,  his  wife,  succeeded  him ;  and 
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as  be  was  supported  with  all  the  influence  of  the  king  of  Persia,  she 
retained  her  power  in  the  isles  lately  subjected/ 

In  speaking  here  of  Artemisa,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  she 
must  not  be  confounded  with  another  Artemisa,  who  lived  above  a 
hundred  years  before,  in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  and  who  distinguished 
her  resolution  and  prudence  so  much  in  the  naval  battle  of  Salamis. 
Several  celebrated  writers  have  fallen  into  this  error  throagh  inad- 
vertency. » 

This  princess  immortalized  herself  by  the  honours  she  rendered  to 
the  memory  of  Mausolus,  her  husband.  She  caused  a  magnificent 
monument  to  be  erected  for  him  in  Halicarnassus,  which  was  called 
the  mausoleum,  and  for  its  beauty,  was  esteemed  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world,  and  gave  the  name  of  mausoleum  to  all  future  great 
and  magnificent  structures  of  the  same  kind.^ 

She  endeavoured  also  to  eternize  the  name  of  Mausolus  by  other 
monuments,  which  she  believed  more  durable  than  those  of  brass  or 
marble,  but  are  often  no  better  proof  against  the  injuries  of  time ;  I 
mean  works  of  wit.  She  caused  excellent  panegyrics  to  be  made  in 
honour  of  her  husband,,  and  proposed  a  prize  of  great  value  for  the 
person  whose  performance  should  be  the  best.  Among  many  others, 
the  celebrated  Isocrates,  Theopompos  his  disciple,  were  competitors 
for  it.3 

Theopompus  carried  it  from  them^  all,  and  had  the  weakness  and 
yanity  to  boast  in  public  of,  having  gained  the  prize  against  his 
master ;  preferring,  as  is  too  common,  the  fame  of  fine  parts  to  the 
glory  of  a  good  heart.  He  had  represented  Mausolus,  in  his  history, 
as  a  prince  most  sordidly  avaricious,  to  whom  all  means  of  amassing 
treasure  were  good  and  eligible.  He  painted  him,  without  doubt,  in 
very  different  colours  in  his  panegyric,  or  else  he  would  never  have 
pleased  the  princess. 

That  illustrious  widow  prepared  a  different  tomb  for  Mausolus, 
than  what  I  have  been  speaking  of.  Having  gathered  his  ashes,  and 
had  the  bones  beaten  in  a  mortar,  she  mingled  some  of  the  powder 
every  day  in  her  drink,  till  she  had  drunk  it  all  off:  desiring,  by  that 
means,  to  make  her  own  body  the  sepulchre  of  her  husband.  She 
survived  him  only  two  years;  and  her  grief  did  not  end  but  with  her 
Ufe.* 

Instead  of  tears,  in  which  most  writers  plunge  Artemisa,  during 
her  widowhood,  there  are  some  who  say  she  made  very  considerable 
conquests.  It  appears  by  one  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes,  that 
she  was  not  considered  at  Athens  as  a  forlorn  reliot,  who  neglected 
the  affairs  of  her  kingdom.^  But  we  have  something  more  decisive 
upon  this  head.  Yitruvius  tells  us,  that  after  the  death  of  Mausolus, 
the  Khodians,  offended  that  a  woman  should  reign  in  Caria,  undertook 
10  dethrone  her.  They  left  Hhodes  for  that  purpose  with  their  fleet, 
and  entered  the  great  port  of  Halicarnassus.     The  queen,  being 
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infonnecl  of  their  design,  had  given  the  inhabitants  orders  to  keep 
within  the  walls,  and  when  the  enemy  should  arrive,  to  express  by 
shouts  and  clapping  of  hands  a  readiness  to  surrender  the  city  to 
them.  The  Rhodians  quitted  their  ships,  and  went  in  all  haste  to 
the  public  place,  leaving  their  fleet  without  any  to  guard  it.  In  the 
mean  time,  Artemisa  came  out  with  her  galleys  from  the  little  port, 
through  a  small  canal,  which  she  had  caused  to  be  cut  on  purpose, 
entered  the  great  port,  seized  the  enemy's  fleet  without  resistance, 
and  having  put  her  soldiers  and  mariners  on  board  of  it,  she  set  sail. 
The  Rhodians,  having  no  means  of  escaping,  were  all  put  to  the 
sword.  The  queen  ail  the  while  advanced  towards  Rhodes.  When 
the  inhabitants  saw  their  vessels  approach,  adorned  with  wreaths  of 
laurel,  they  raised  great  shouts,  and  received  their  victorious  and 
triumphant  fleet  with  extraordinary  marks  of  joy.  It  was  so  in 
effect,  but  in  another  sense  than  they  imagined.  Artemisa,  having 
met  with  no  resistance,  took  possession  of  the  city,  and  put  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  to  death.  She  caused  a  trophy  of  her  victory  to 
be  erected  in  it,  and  set  up  two  statues  of  brass ;  one  of  which  repre- 
sented the  city  of  Rhodes,  and  the  other,  Artemisa  branding  it  with 
a  hot  iron,  vitruvius  adds,  that  the  Rhodians  dared  never  aemolish 
that  trophy,  their  religion  forbidding  it ;  but  they  surrounded  it  with 
a  building  which  prevented  it  entirely  from  being  seen.^ 

An  this,  as  Monsieur  Bayle  observes  in  his  dictionary,  does  not 
express  a  forlorn  and  inconsolable  widow,  that  passed  her  whole  time 
in  grief  and  lamentation ;  which  makes  it  reasonable  to  suspect,  that 
whatever  is  exaggerated  m  the  mourning  of  Artemisa,  has  no  other 
foundation  than  its  being  rashly  advanced  by  some  writer,  and  after- 
wards copied  by  all  the  rest. 

I  should  be  better  pleased,  for  the  honour  of  Artemisa,  if  it  had 
been  said,  as  there  is  nothing  incredible  in  it,  that  by  a  fortitude  and 
greatness  of  mind,  of  which  her  sex  has  many  examples,  she  had 
known  how  to  unite  the  severe  aflliction  of  the  widow  with  the  active 
courage  of  the  queen,  and  made  the  affairs  of  her  government  serve 
her  instead  of  consolation:  ^^Negotia  pro  solatis  accipiens."' 

The  Rhodians  being  treated  by  Artemisa  in  the  manner  we  have 
related,  and  unable  to  support,  any  longer,  so  severe  and  shameful  a 
servitude,  had  recourse  to  the  Athenians,  and  implored  their  protec- 
tion. Though  they  had  rendered  themselves  entirely  unworthy  of  it 
by  their  revolt,  Demosthenes  took  upon  him  to  speak  to  the  people 
in  their  behalf.  He  began  with  setting  forth  their  crime  in  its  full 
light;  he  enlarged  upon  their  injustice  and  perfidy,  he  seemed  to 
enter  into  the  people's  just  sentiments  of  resentment  and  indigna- 
tion, and  it  might  have  been  thought,  was  going  to  declare  himself 
in  the  strongest  terms  against  the  Rhodians :  but  all  this  was  only 
the  art  of  the  orator  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  opinion  of  his 
auditors,  and  to  excite  in  them  quite  contrary  sentiments  of  goodness 
and  compassion  for  a  people,  who  acknowledged  their  fault,  who  con- 
fessed  their  unwortfalness,   and   who,   nevertheless,  were   come   to 
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implore  the  republic's  protection.  He  set  before  them  the  great 
maxims,  which  in  all  ages  had  constituted  the  glorj  of  Athens ;  the 
forgiving  of  injaries,  the  pardoning  of  rebels,  and  the  taking  upon 
them  the  defence  of  the  unfortunate.  To  the  motives  of  glory,  he 
annexed  those  of  interest;  in  showing  the  importance  of  declaring 
for  a  city,  that  favoured  the  democratic  form  of  government ;  and  of 
not  abandoning  an  island  so  powerful  as  that  of  Rhodes :  which  is 
the  substance  of  Demosthenes'  discourse  entitled,  '^  For  the  liberty 
of  the  Rhodians.'" 

The  death  of  Artemisa,  which  happened  the  same  year,  it  is  very 
likely,  re-established  the  Rhodians  in  their  liberty.  She  was  suc- 
ceeded by  her  brother  Idriseus,  who  espoused  his  own  sister  Ada,  as 
Mausolus  had  Artemisa.  It  was  the  custom  in  Garia  for  the  kings 
to  marry  their  sisters  in  this  manner,  and  for  the  widows  to  succeed 
their  husbands  in  the  throne,  in  preference  to  the  brothers  and  even 
the  children  of  the  defunct.' 

SECTION   IV.  —  BXPBDITION    OF    OCHUS    AOAINST    PHOENICIA,    CYPRUS, 

AND   EGYPT. 

OcHUs'  meditated  in  earnest  the  reduction  of  Egypt  to  his  obedi- 
ence, which  had  long  pretended  to  maintain  itself  in  independence. 
While  he  was  making  great  preparations  for  this  important  expedi- 
tion, he  received  advice  of  the  revolt  of  Phoenicia.^  That  people, 
oppressed  by  the  Persian  governors,  resolved  to  throw  off  so  heavy  a 
yoke,  and  made  a  league  with  Nectanebis,  king  of  Egypt,  against 
whom  Persia  was  marching  its  armies.  As  there  was  no  other  pas- 
sage for  that  invasion  but  through  Phoenicia,  this  revolt  was  very 
seasonable  for  Nectanebis,  who  therefore  sent  Mentor  the  Rhodian  to 
support  the  rebels  with  four  thousand  Grecian  troops.  He  intended 
by  that  means  to  make  Phoenicia  his  barrier,  and  to  stop  the  Persians 
there.  The  Phoenicians  took  the  field  with  that  reinforcement,  beat 
the  governors  of  Syria  and  Gilicia,  that  had  been  sent  against  them, 
and  drove  the  Persians  entirely  out  of  Phoenicia. 

The  Cyprians,  who  were  not  better  treated  than  the  Phoenicians, 
seeing  the  good  success  which  had  attended  this  revolt,  followed  their 
example,  and  joined  in  the  league  with  Egypt.  Ochns  sent  orders 
to  Idriseus  king  of  Garia,  to  make  war  against  them ;  who  soon  after 
fitted  out  a  fleet,  and  sent  eight  thousand  Greeks  along  with  it,  under 
the  command  of  Phocion  the  Athenian,  and  Evagoras,  who  was 
believed  to  have  been  the  son  of  Nicocles.  It  is  probable  that  he 
had  been  expelled  by  his  uncle  Protagoras,  and  that  he  had  embraced 
with  pleasure  this  opportunity  of  re-ascending  the  throne.  His 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  the  party  he  had  there,  made  the 
king  of  Persia  choose  him  very  wisely  to  command  in  this  expedition. 
They  made  a  descent  in  the  island,  where  their  army  increased  to 
double  its  number  by  the  reinforcements  which  came  from  Syria  and 
Cilicia.  The  hopes  of  enriching  themselves  by  the  spoils  of  this 
island,  which  was  very  rich,  drew  thither  a  great  many  troops,  and 
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thej  formed  the  siege  of  Salamm  by  sea  and  land.  The  island  of 
Cyprus  had  at  that  time  nine  cities,  considerable  enough  to  have 
each  of  them  a  petty  king.  But  all  those  kings  were,  however,  sub- 
jects of  Persia.  They  had  upon  this  occasion  united  together  to 
throw  off  that  yoke,  and  to  render  themselves  independent.* 

Ochus  having  observed  that  the  Egyptian  war  was  always  unsuc- 
cessful, from  the  ill-conduct  of  the  generals  sent  thither,  resolved  to 
take  the  care  of  it  upon  himself.  But  before  he  set  out,  he  signified 
his  desire  to  the  states  of  Greece,  that  they  would  put  ant  end  to 
their  divisions,  and  cease  to  make  war  upon  one  another. 

It  is  a  just  matter  of  surprise,  that  the  court  of  Persia  should 
insist  so  earnestly  and  so  often,  that  the  people  of  Greece  should  live 
in  tranquillity  with  each  other,  and  observe  inviolably  the  articles  of 
the  treaty  of  Antalcides,  the  principal  end  of  which  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  lasting  union  among  tnem.  It  had  formerly  employed 
a  quite  different  policy. 

From  the  miscarriage  of  the  enterprise  against  Greece  under 
Xerxes,  judging  gold  and  silver  a  more  proper  means  for  subjecting 
it  than  the  sword,  the  Persians  did  not  attack  it  with  open  force,  but 
by  means  of  secret  intrigues.  They  conveyed  considerable  sams  into 
it  privately,  to  corrupt  the  persons  of  influence  and  authority  in  the 
great  cities,  and  were  perpetually  watching  occasions  to  arm  them 
agiinst  each  other,  and  to  deprive  them  of  the  leisure  and  means  to 
invade  themselves.  They  were  particularly  careful  to  declare  some- 
times for  one,  sometimes  for  another,  in  order  to  support  a  kind  of 
balance  among  them,  which  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  any  of  those 
republics  to  aggrandize  itself  too  much,  and  by  that  means  to  become 
formidable  to  Persia. 

That  nation  employed  a  quite  different  conduct  at  this  time,  in 
prohibiting  all  wars  to  the  people  of  Greece,  and  commanding  them 
to  observe  a  general  peace,  upon  pain  of  incurring  their  displeasure 
and  arms,  to  such  as  should  disobey.  Persia,  without  doubt,  did  not 
take  that  resolution  at  a  venture,  but  had  reasons  to  behave  in  such 
a  manner  with  regard  to  Greece. 

The  design  might  be  to  soften  their  spirit  by  degrees,  in  disarming 
them ;  to  blunt  the  edge  of  that  valour,  which  spurred  them  on  per- 
petually by  noble  emulation;  to  extinguish  in  them  their  passion  for 
glory  and  victory ;  to  render  languid,  by  long  inertion  and  forced 
ease,  the  activity  natural  to  them ;  and,  in  fine,  to  bring  them  into 
the  number  of  those  people,  whom  a  quiet  and  effeminate  life  ener- 
vates, and  who  lose  in  sloth  and  peace  that  martial  ardour,  which 
combats,  and  even  dangers,  are  apt  to  inspire. 

The  king  of  Persia  who  then  reigned,  had  a  personal  interest,  as 

well  as  his  predecessor,  in  imposing  these  terms  upon  the  Greeks. 

Egypt  had  long  thrown  off  the  yoke,  and  given  the  empire  just  cause 

of  inquietude.     Ochus  had  resolved  to  go  in  person  to  reduce  the 

rebels.     He  had  the  expedition  extremely  at  heart,  and  neglected 

nothing  that  could  promote  its  success.     The  famous  retreat  of  the 
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ten  thousand,  without  enumerating  many  other  actions  of  a  like 
nature,  had  left  a  great  idea  in  Persia  of  the  Grecian  valour.  That 
prince  relied  more  upon  a  small  body  of  Greeks  in  his  pay,  than 
upon  the  whole  army  of  the  Persians,  numerous  as  it  was ;  and  he 
well  knew,  that  the  intestine  divisions  of  Greece  would  render  the 
cities  incapable  of  supplying  the  number  of  soldiers  he  had  occasion 
for. 

In  fine,  as  a  good  politician,  he  could  not  enter  upon  action  in 
Egypt,  till  he  had  pacified  all  behind  him,  especially  Ionia,  and  its 
neighbouring  provinces.  Now,  the  most  certain  means  to  hold  them 
in  obedience  was  to  deprive  them  of  all  hope  of  aid  from  the  Greeks, 
to  whom  they  had  always  recourse  in  times  of  revolt,  and  without 
whom  they  were  in  no  condition  to  form  any  great  enterprises.* 

When  Ochus  had  taken  all  his  measures,  and  made  the  necessary 
preparations,  he  repaired  to  the  frontiers  of  Phoenicia,  where  he  had 
an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  thirty  thousand  horse, 
and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  it.  Mentor  was  at  Sidon  with  the 
Grecian  troops.  The  approach  of  so  great  an  army  staggered  him, 
and  he  sent  secretly  to  Ochus,  to  make  him  offers,  not  only  of  sur- 
rendering Sidon  to  him,  but  of  serving  him  in  Egypt,  where  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  might  be  very  useful  to  him. 
Ochus  agreed  entirely  to  the  proposal :  upon  which  he  engaged  Tones 
king  of  Sidon  in  the  same  treason ;  and  they  surrendered  the  place 
in  concert  to  Ochus. 

The  Sidonians  had  set  fire  to  their  ships  upon  the  approach  of  the 
king's  troops,  in  order  to  lay  the  people  under  the  necessity  of 
making  a  good  defence,  by  removing  all  hope  of  any  other  security. 
When  they  saw  themselves  betrayed,  that  the  enemy  were  masters 
of  the  city,  and  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  escaping  either  by 
sea  or  land,  in  the  despair  of  their  condition,  they  shut  themselves 
up  in  their  houses,  and  set  them  on  fire.  Forty  thousand  men,  with- 
out reckoning  women  and  children,  perished  in  this  manner.  The 
fate  of  Tenes  tlieir  king  was  no  better.  Ochus,  seeing  himself  master 
of  Sidon,  and  having  no  farther  occasion  for  him,  caused  him  to  be 
put  to  death ;  a  just  reward  for  his  treason,  and  an  evident  proof, 
that  Ochus  did  nut  yield  to  him  in  perfidy.  At  the  time  this  misfor- 
tune happened,  Sidon  was  immensely  rich.  The  fire  having  melted 
the  gold  and  silver,  Ochus  sold  the  cinders  for  a  considerable  sum  of 
money. 

The  dreadful  ruin  of  this  city  cast  so  great  a  terror  into  the  rest 
of  Phoenicia,  that  it  submitted,  and  obtained  conditions  reasonable 
enough  from  the  king.  Ochus  made  no  great  difficulty  in  complying 
with  their  demands,  because  he  would  not  lose  the  time  there  which 
he  had  so  much  occasion  for  in  the  execution  of  his  projects  against 
Egypt. 

Before  he  began  his  march  to  enter  it,  he  was  joined  by  a  body 
of  ten  thousand  Greeks.  From  the  beginning  of  this  expedition  he 
had  demanded  troops  in  Greece.    The  Athenians  and  LacedsemonianB 
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bad  exciued  tbemselyes  from  furnishing  him  any  at  that  thne;  it 
being  impossible  for  them  to  do  it,  whatever  desire  they  might  have, 
as  they  said,  to  cultivate  a  good  correspondence  with  the  king.  The 
Thebans  sent  him  a  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Lachares ; 
the  Argives  three  thousand,  under  Nicostratus.  The  rest  came  from 
the  cities  of  Asia.  All  these  troops  joined  him  immediately  after 
the  taking  of  Sidon. 

The  Jews  must  have  had  some  share  in  the  war  of  the  Phoenicians 
against  Persia ;  for  Sidon  was  no  sooner  taken,  than  Ochus  entered 
Judea,  and  besieged  the  city  of  Jericho,  which  he  took.  Besides 
which,  it  appears  that  he  carried  a  £reat  number  of  Jewish  captives 
into  Egypt,  and  sent  many  others  into  Hyrcania,  where  he  settled 
them  along  the  coast  of  the  Caspian  sea.^ 

Ochus  also  put  an  end  to  the  war  with  Cyprus  at  the  same  time. 
That  of  Egypt  so  entirely  engrossed  his  attention,  that,  in  order  to 
have  nothing  to  divert  him  from  it,  he  was  satisfied  to  come  to  an 
accommodation  with  the  nine  kings  of  Cyprus,  who  submitted  to  him 
upon  certain  conditions,  and  were  all  continued  in  their  little  states. 
Evagoras  demanded  to  be  reinstated  in  the  kingdom  of  Salamin.  It 
was  evidently  proved,  that  he  had  committed  the  most  flagrant  oppres- 
sions during  his  reign,  and  that  he  had  not  been  unjustly  dethroned. 
Protagoras  was  therefore  confirmed  in  the  kingdom  of  Salamin,  and 
the  king  gave  Evagoras  a  remote  government.  He  behaved  no  better 
b  that,  and  was  again  expelled.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Salamin, 
and  was  seized,  and  put  to  death.' 

After  the  reduction  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  and  the  province  of 
Phoenicia,  Ochus  advanced  at  length  towards  Egypt.' 

Upon  his  arrival,  he  encampea  before  Pelusium,  from  whence  he 
detached  three  bodies  of  his  troops,  each  of  them  commanded  by  a 
Greek  and  a  Persian  with  equal  authority.  The  first  was  under 
Lachares  the  Theban,  and  Rosaces,  governor  of  Lydia  and  Ionia. 
The  second  was  given  to  Nicostratus  the  Argive,  and  Aristazenes, 
one  of  the  great  ojfficers  of  the  crown.  The  third  was  under  the 
command  of  Mentor  thg  Rhodian,  and  Bagoas  one  of  Ochus's 
eunuchs.  Each  detachment  had  its  particular  orders.  The  king 
remained  with  the  main  body  of  the  army  in  the  camp  he  had  made 
choice  of  at  first,  to  wait  events,  and  to  be  ready  to  support  these 
troops  in  case  of  ill  success,  or  to  improve  the  advantages  they  might 
obtain. 

Nectanebis  had  long  expected  this  invasion,  the  preparations  for 
which  had  made  so  much  noise.  He  had  one  hundred  thousand  men 
on  foot,  twenty  thousand  of  whom  were  Greeks,  twenty  thousand 
Libyans,  and  the  rest  of  Egyptian  troops.  Part  of  them  he  bestowed 
in  the  places  upon  the  frontiers,  and  posted  himself  with  the  rest  in 
the  passes,  to  dispute  the  enemy's  entrance  into  Egypt.  Ochus's 
first  detachment  was  sent  against  Pelusium,  where  there  was  a  gar- 
rison of  five  thousand  Greeks.     Lachares  besieged  the  place.     That 
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under  Nico^tratus,  on  board  twenty-four  ships  of  the  Persian  fleet, 
entered  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  at  the  same  time,  and  sailed 
into  the  heart  of  Egypt,  where  they  landed  and  fortified  themselves 
well  in  a  camp,  which  was  very  advantageously  situated.  AH  the 
Egyptian  troops  in  these  parts  were  immediately  drawn  together 
under  Glinias,  a  Greek  of  the  isle  of  Cos,  and  prepared  to  repel  the 
enemy.  A  very  warm  action  ensued,  in  which  Clinias  and  five  thou- 
sand of  his  troops  were  killed,  and  the  rest  entirely  broken  and 
dispersed. 

This  action  decided  the  success  of  the  war.  Nectanebis,  appre- 
hending that  Nicostratus  after  this  victory  would  embark  again  upon 
the  Nile,  and  take  Memphis,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  made  all 
the  haste  he  could  to  defend  it,  and  abandoned  the  passes,  which  it 
was  of  the  first  importance  to  secure,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the 
enemy.  When  the  Greeks  who  defended  Pelusium,  were  apprised  of 
this  precipitate  retreat,  they  believed  all  lost,  and  capitulated  with 
Lachares,  upon  condition  of  being  sent  back  into  Greece  with  all 
that  belonged  to  them,  and  without  suffering  any  injury  in  their 
persons  or  effects. 

Mentor,  who  commanded  the  third  detachment,  finding  the  passes 
clear  and  unguarded,  entered  the  country,  and  made  himself  master 
of  it  without  any  opposition.  For,  after  having  caused  a  report  to 
be  spread  throughout  his  camp,  that  Ochus  had  ordered  all  those 
who  would  submit  to  be  treated  with  favour,  and  that  such  as  made 
resistance  should  be  destroyed,  as  the  Sidonians  had  been,  be  let  all 
his  prisoners  escape,  that  they  might  carry  the  news  into  the  country 
round  about.  Those  poor  people  reported  in  their  towns  and  villages 
what  they  had  heard,  in  the  enemy's  camp.  The  brutality  of  Ochus 
seemed  to  confirm  it ;  and  the  terror  was  so  great,  that  the  garrisons, 
as  well  Greeks  as  Egyptians,  strove  which  should  be  the  foremost  in 
making  their  submission. 

Nectanebis,  having  lost  all  hopes  of  being  able  to  defend  himself, 
escaped  with  the  treasures  and  most  valuable  effects  into  iBthiopia, 
from  whence  he  never  returned.^  Ue  was  the  last  king  of  Egypt  of 
the  Egyptian  race,  since  whom  it  has  always  continued  under  a 
foreign  yoke,  according  to  the  prediction  of  Ezekiel.' 

Ochus  having  entirely  conquered  Egypt  in  this  manner,  disman- 
tled the  cities,  pillaged  the  temples,  and  returned  in  triumph  to 
Babylon,  laden  with  spoils,  and  especially  with  gold  and  silver,  of 
which  he  carried  away  immense  sums.  He  left  the  government  of  it 
to  Puerendates,  a  person  of  the  first  quality. 

Here  Manethon  finishes  his  commentaries,  or  history  of  Egypt. 
Ue  was  a  priest  of  Heliopolis  in  that  country,  and  had  written  the 
^  liLsiury  of  its  different  dynasties  from  the  commencement  of  the 
natiou  to  the  time  we  now  treat  of.^  His  book  is  often  cited  by 
Joseptius,  Eusebius,  Plutarch,  Porphyry,  and  several  others.  This 
\iisiorian  lived  in  the  reign  ot  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt, 
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to  whom  he  dedicates  his  work,  an  abridgement  of  which,  has  been 
transmitted  to  ns  by  Sjncellas.^ 

Nectanebis  lost  the  crown  by  his  too  good  opinion  of  himself.  He 
had  been  placed  upon  the  throne  by  Agesilaus,  and  afterwards  sup- 
ported in  it  by  the  valour  and  counsels  of  Diophantes,  the  Athenian, 
and  Lamius,  the  Lacedaemonian,  who,  while  they  bad  the  command 
of  his  troops,  and  the  direction  of  the  war,  had  rendered  his  arms 
victorious  over  the  Persians  in  all  the  enterprises  they  had  formed 
against  him.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  account  of  them, 
and  that  Diodorus  is  silent  upon  this  head.  That  prince,  vain  from 
so  many  successes,  imagined  that  he  was  become  sufficiently  capable 
of  conducting  his  own  affairs  in  person,  and  dismissed  those  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  for  all  those  advantages.  He  had  time  enough  to 
repent  his  error,  and  to  discover  that  the  power  does  not  confer  the 
merit  of  a  king. 

Ochtts  rewarded  very  liberally  the  service  which  Mentor,  the 
Bhodian,  had  rendered  him  in  the  reduction  of  Phoenicia,  and  the 
conquest  of  Egypt.  Before  he  left  that  kingdom,  he  dismissed  the 
other  Greeks  laden  with  presents.  As  for  Mentor,  to  whom  the 
whole  success  of  the  expedition  was  principally  owing,  he  not  only 
made  him  a  present  of  a  hundred  thousand  talents  in  money,  besides 
many  jewels  of  great  value,  but  gave  him  the  government  of  all  the 
coast  of  Asia,  with  the  direction  of  the  war  against  some  provinces, 
which  had  revolted  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  declared  him 
generalissimo  of  all  his  armies  on  that  side.' 

Mentor  made  use  of  his  interest  to  reconcile  the  king  with  his 
brother  Memnon,  and  Artabazus,  who  had  married  their  sister.  Both 
of  them  had  been  in  arms  against  Ochus.  We  have  already  related 
the  revolt  of  Artabazus,  and  the  victories  he  had  obtained  over  the 
king's  troops.  He  was,  however,  overpowered  at  last,  and  reduced 
to  take  refuge  with  Philip  king  of  Macedon ;  and  Memnon,  who  had 
borne  a  part  in  his  wars,  had  also  a  share  in  his  banishment.  After 
this  reconciliation,  they  rendered  Ochus  and  his  successors  signal 
services ;  especially  Memnon,  who  was  one  of  the  most  valiant  men 
of  his  times,  and  no  less  excellent  in  the  art  of  war.  Nor  was 
Mentor  wanting  in  merit,  nor  fidelity  to  the  king  in  the  confidence 
le  had  reposed  in  him.  For  he  had  scarcely  taken  possession  of  his 
government,  when  he  re-established  every  where  the  king's  authority, 
and  reduced  those  who  bad  revolted  in  his  neighbourhood  to  return 
to  their  obedience:  some  he  brought  over  by  his  address  and  strata- 
gems, and  others  by  force  of  arms.  In  a  word,  he  knew  so  well  how 
to  take  his  advantages,  that  at  length  he  subjected  them  all  to  the 
yoke,  and  reinstated  the  king's  affairs  in  those  provinces. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  108th  Olympiad,  died  Plato,  the  famous 
Athenian  philosopher.  I  shall  defer  speaking  of  him  at  present, 
that  I  may  not  interrupt  the  chain  of  the  history.^ 


*  George,  a  monk  of  ConaUntinople,  ao  eaUed  from  being  aynoeiloe,  or  ▼ionr  to  the  pathp 
■reh  Xaraaua,  toward*  the  ninth  oentury. 
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SECTION  V. — DEATH  OF  0CHU8.      ARSES   SUCCEEDS   HIM, 

OcHUS,  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and  reduction  of  the  revolted 
provinces  of  his  empire,  abandoned  himself  to  pleasure  and  luxurious 
ease  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  left  the  care  of  affairs  entirely 
to  his  ministers.  The  two  principal  of  them  were  the  eunuch  Bagoas, 
and  Mentor  the  Rhodian,  who  divided  all  power  between  them ;  so 
that  the  first  had  all  the  provinces  of  the  tipper,  and  the  latter  all 
those  of  the  Lower  Asia  under  him/ 

After  having  reigned  twenty-three  years,  Ochus  died  of  poison 
given  him  by  Bagoas.  That  eunuch,  who  was  by  birth  an  Egyptian, 
had  always  retained  a  love  for  his  country,  and  a  zeal  for  its  religion. 
When  his  master  conquered  it,  he  flattered  himself,  that  it  would 
have  been  in  his  power  to  have  softened  the  destiny  of  the  one,  and 
protected  the  other  from  insult.  But  he  could  not  restrain  the  bru- 
tality of  his  prince,  who  acted  a  thousand  things  in  regard  to  both, 
which  the  eunuch  saw  with  extreme  sorrow,  and  always  violently 
resented  in  his  heart.* 

Ochus  not  contented  with  having  dismantled  the  cities,  and  pillaged 
the  houses  and  temples,  as  has  been  said,  had  besides  taken  away  all 
the  archives  of  the  kingdom,  which  were  deposited  and  kept  with 
religious  care  in  the  temples  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  in  derision  of 
their  worship,  he  had  caused  to  be  killed,  the  god  Apis,  that  is,  the 
sacred  bull  which  they  adored,  under  that  name.*  What  gave  occa- 
sion for  this  last  action  was,  that  Ochus,  being  as  lazy  and  heavy  as 
he  was  cruel,  .the  Egyptians,  from  the  first  of  those  qualities,  had 
given  him  the  shocking  surname  of  the  stupid  animal  they  found  he 
resembled.  Violently  enraged  at  this  affront,  Ochus  said  that  be 
would  make  them  sensible  that  he  was  not  an  ass,  but  a  lion ;  and 
that  the  ass,  whom  they  despised  so  much,  should  eat  their  ox.  Ac- 
cordingly he  ordered  Apis  to  be  dragged  out  of  his  temple,  and 
sacrificed  to  an  ass.  After  which  he  made  his  cooks  dress  and  serve 
him  up  to  the  ofScers  of  his  household.  This  piece  of  wit  incensed 
Bagoas.  As  for  the  archives,  he  redeemed  them  afterwards,  and 
sent  them  back  to  the  place  where  it  was  the  custom  to  keep  them : 
but  the  affront  which  had  been  done  to  his  religion,  was  irreparable ; 
and  it  is  believed,  that  was  the  real  occasion  of  his  master's  death.^ 

His  revenge  did  not  stop  here :  he  caused  another  body  to  be  in- 
terred instead  of  the  king's;  and  to  avenge  his  having  made  the 
oflScers  of  the  house  eat  the  god  Apis,  he  made  cats  eat  his  dead 
body,  which  he  gave  them  cut  in  small  pieces;  and  for  his  bones, 
those  he  turned  into  handles  for  knives  and  swords,  the  natural  sym- 
bols of  his  cruelty.  It  is  verv  probable,  that  some  new  cause  had 
awakened  in  the  heart  of  this  monster  his  ancient  resentment; 
without  which,  it  is  not  to  be  conceived  that  he  could  carry  his 
barbarity  so  far  in  regard  to  his  master  and  benefactor.' 

After  the  death  of  Ochus,  Bagoas,  in  whose  hands  all  power  was 
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at  that  time,  placed  Arses  upon  the  throne,  the  youngest  of  all  the 
late  king's  sons,  and  put  the  rest  to  death,  in  order  to  possess,  with 
better  security,  and  without  a  rival,  the  authority  he  had  usurped. 
He  gave  Arses  only  the  name  of  king,  while  he  reserved  to  himself 
the  whole  power  of  the  sovereignty.  Bat  perceiving  that  the  young 
prince  began  to  discover  his  wickedness,  and  took  measures  to  punish 
It,  he  prevented  him,  by  having  him  assassinated,  and  destroyed  his 
whole  family  with  him. 

Bagoas,  after  having  rendered  the  throne  vacant  by  the  murder  of 
Arses,  placed  Darius  upon  it,  the  third  of  that  name  who  reigned  in 
Persia.  His  true  name  was  Codomanus,  of  whom  much  will  be  said 
hereafter. 

We  see  here,  in  full  light,  the  sad  effect  of  the  ill  policy  of  the 
kings  of  Persia,  who,  to  ease  themselves  of  the  weight  of  public 
business,  abandoned  their  whole  authority  to  a  eunuch.  Bagoas  may 
have  bad  more  address  and  understanding  than  the  rest,  and  thereby 
merited  some  distinction.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  wise  prince  to  distin- 
guish merit ;  but  it  is  also  incumbent  on  him  to  continue  always  the 
entire  master,  judge,  and  arbiter  of  his  affairs.  A  prince  like  Ochus, 
who  had  made  the  greatest  crimes  his  steps  for  ascending  the  throne, 
and  who  had  supported  himself  in  it  by  the  same  measures,  deserved 
to  have  such  a  minister  as  Bagoas,  who  vied  with  bis  master  in 
perfidy  and  cruelty.  Ochus  experienced  their  first  effects.  Ha(^  he 
desired  to  have  nothing  to  fear  from  him,  he  should  not  have  been  so 
imprudent  as  to  render  him  formidable  by  giving  him  an  unlimited 
power. 

SECTION   VI.  —  ABRIDaBMENT   OP  THE   LIFE   OP  DEMOSTHENES. 

As  Demosthenes  will  have  a  great  part  in  the  history  of  Philip 
and  Alexander,  which  will  be  the  subject  of  the  ensuing  volume,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  the  reader  some  previous  idea  of  him,  and  to  let 
him  know  by  what  means  he  cultivated,  and  to  what  a  degree  of  per- 
fection he  carried  his  talent  of  eloquence;  which  made  him  more 
awful  to  Philip  and  Alexander,  and  enabled  him  to  render  greater 
services  to  his  country  than  the  highest  military  virtue  could  have 
done. 

That  orator,  J)ora  two  years^  before  Philip,  and  two  hundred  and 
eighty  before  Cicero,  was  not  the  son  of  a  dirty,  smoky  blacksmith, 
as  JuvenaP  would  seem  to  intimate,  but  of  a  man  moderately  rich, 
who  gained  considerably  by  forges.  Not  that  the  birth  of  Demos* 
thenes  could  derogate  in  the  least  from  his  reputation,  whose  works 
are  a  higher  title  of  nobility  than  the  most  splendid  the  world  affords. 
Demosthenes  tells  us  himself,  that  his  father  employed  thirty  slaves 
at  his  forges,  each  of  them  valued  at  three  minss,  or  fifty  crowns , 
except  twp,  who  were,  without  doubt,  the  most  expert  in  the  business, 

*  The  fourth  year  of  tJbe  ninety-ninth  Olympiad.    A.  M.  8623.    Ant.  J.  C.  381.    Piat  in 
Dtmost.  847—849. 

*  Qaem  jMbter  ardentis  dummb  foligine  lippasy 
A  carbone  et  forcipibus,  gladiosque  parents 
Incttde,  et  lufceo  Voloano  ad  rhetora  miait        Jar.  L  ir.  tab  10, 
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and  directed  the  work ;  and  these  were  each  of  them  worth  a  hundred 
crowns.^  It  is  well  known  that  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  ancients 
consisted  in  slaves.  Those  forges  cleared,  annually,  thirty  minae. 
To  this  first  manufactory,  appropriated  to  the  forging  of  swords  and 
such  kind  of  arms,  he  added  another,  wherein  heds  and  tables  of  fine 
wood  and  ivory  were  made,  which  brought  him  in  yearly  twelve 
minse.  In  this  only  twenty  slaves  were  employed,  each  of  them 
valued  at  two  minse. 

The  father  of  Demosthenes  died  possessed  of  an  estate  of  fourteen 
talents.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  sordid  and 
avaricious  guardians,  who  had  no  views  but  of  making  the  most  out 
of  his  fortune.  They  carried  that  base  spirit  so  far  as  to  refuse  thoir 
pupil's  masters  the  reward  due  to  them ;  so  that  he  was  not  educated 
with  the  care  which  so  excellent  a  genius  as  his  required ;  besides 
which,  the  weakness  of  his  'constitution,  and  the  delicacy  of  his 
health,  with  the  excessive  fondness  of  a  mother  that  doated  on  him, 
prevented  his  masters  from  obliging  him  to  apply  much  to  his 
studies. 

The  school  of  Isocrates,'  in  which  so  many  great  men  had  been 
educated,  was,  at  that  time,  the  most  famous  at  Athens.  But  whether 
the  avarice  of  the  guardians  of  Demosthenes  prevented  him  from 
improving  under  a  master,  whose  price  was  very* high,  or  that  the 
soft  and  peaceful  eloquence  of  Isocrates  was  not  to  his  taste,  he  at 
that  time  studied  under  Isseus,  whose  character  was  strength  and 
vehemence.  He  found  means,  however,  to  get  the  principles  of 
rhetoric  taught  by  the  former :  but  Plato'  in  reality  contributed  the 
most  in  forming  Demosthenes ;  he  read  his  works  with  great  applica- 
tion, and  received  lessons  from  him  also ;  and  it  is  easy  to  distinguish 
in  the  writings  of  the  disciple,  the  noble  and  sublime  air  of  the 
master. 

But  he  soon  quitted  -  the  school  of  Isaeus  and  Plato  for  another, 
under  a  difierent  kind  of  direction ;  I  mean,  the  bar ;  which  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  following  circumstance.^  The  orator  Calistratus  was 
appointed  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  city  Oropus,  situated  between 
Boeotia  and  Attica.  Chabrias,  having  disposed  the  Athenians  to 
march  to  the  aid  of  the  Thebans,  who  were  in  great  distress,  they 
hastened  thither,  and  delivered  them  from  the  enemy.*  The  Thebans, 
forgetting  so  great  a  service,  took  from  the  Athenians  the  town  of 
Oropus,  which  was  upon  their  frontier.  Chabrias  was  suspected,  and 
charged  with  treason  upon  this  occasion.^  Calistratus  was  chosen  to 
plead  against  him.  The  reputation  of  the  orator  and  the  importance 
of  the  cause,  excited  curiosity,  and  made  a  great  noise  in  the  city. 
Demosthenes,  who  was  then  sixteen  years  of  age,  earnestly  entreated 

*  In  Orat.  L  oont.  Aphod.  p.  896. 

*  Isocrates — oigua  o  ludoy  taDquam  ez  eqao  TroJ&nOy  innameri  prlnoipea  exianint — ^De 
Orat.  n.  94. 

*  LectitariBae  Platonem  stndiosa  audirisBa  etiam,  Demosthenes  dicltnr ;  idqaa  apparet  ex 
genere  et  i^raoditate  sennonis. — Gic.  in  BraL  n.  121. 

Iliad  jusiarandom,  per  esssos  in  Marathon e  ao  Balamine  propngnatores  reip,  satis  man!* 
fasto  dooety  praceptorem  <gns  Platonem  fui8se.'--Qaint.  L  xii.  c.  10. 

« AoL  aeL  L  ilL  0. 18.  •  Demost  in  Midi.  D..618. 
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hiH  ipasters  to  carry  him  with  them  to  the  bar,  that  he  might  be 
present  at  so  famous  a  trial.  The  orator  was  heard  with  great  atten- 
tion ;  and  having  had  extraordinary  success,  was  attended  home  by  a 
crowd  of  illustrious  citizens,  who  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
praising  and  admiring  him.  The  young  man  was  extremely  affected 
with  the  honours  which  he  saw  paid  to  the  orator,  and  still  more  with 
the  supreme  power  of  eloquence  on  the  minds  of  men,  over  which  it 
exercises  a  kind  of  absolute  power.  He  was  himself  sensible  of  its 
effects;  and  not  being  able  to  resist  its  charms,  he  gave  himself 
wholly  up  to  it;  from  henceforth  renounced  all  other  studies  and 
pleasures ;  and  during  the  continuance  of  Galistratus  at  Athens,  he 
never  quitted  him,  but  made  all  the  improvement  he  could  from  his 
precepts.* 

The  first  essay  of  his  eloquence  was  against  his  guardians,  whom 
he  obliged  to  refund  a  part  of  his  fortune.  Encouraged  by  this  suc- 
cess, he  ventured  to  speak  before  the  people,  but  with  very  ill  success. 
He  had  a  weak  voice,  a  thick  way  of  speaking,  and  a  very  short 
breath ;  notwithstanding  which,  his  periods  were  so  long,  that  he  was 
often  obliged  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  them  for  respiration.  This 
occasioned  his  being  'hissed  by  the  whole  audience ;  from  whence  he 
retired  entirely  discouraged,  and  determined  to  renounce  for  ever  a 
function  of  which  he  believed  himself  incapable.  One  ot  his  auditors, 
who  had  observed  an  excellent  fund  of  genius  in  him,  and  a  kind  of 
eloquence  which  came  very  near  that  of  Pericles,  gave  him  new 
spirit,  from  the  grateful  idea  of  so  glorious  a  resemblance,  and  the 
good  advice  which  he  added  to  it. 

He  ventured  therefore  to  appear  a  second  time  before  the  people, 
and  was  no  better  received  than  before.  As  he  withdrew,  hanging 
down  his  head,  and  in  the  utmost  confusion,  Satyrus,  one  of  the  most 
excellent  actors  of  those  times,  who  was  his  friend,  met  him,  and 
having  learned  from  himself  the  cause  of  bis  being  so  much  dejected, 
assured  him  that  the  evil  was  not  without  remedy,  and  that  the  case 
was  not  so  desperate  as  he  imagined.  He  desired  him  only  to  repeat 
some  of  the  verses  of  Sophocles  or  Euripides  to  him,  which  he 
accordingly  did.  Satyrus  spoke  them  after  him,  and  gave  them  such 
graces  by  the  tone,  gesture,  and  spirit  with  which  he  pronounced 
them,  that  Demosthenes  himself  found  them  quite  different  from  what 
they  were  in  his  own  manner  of  speaking.  He  perceived  plainly 
what  he  wanted,  and  applied  himself  to  the  acquiring  of  it. 

His  efforts  to  correct  his  natural  defect  of  utterance,  and  to  perfect 
himself  in  pronunciation,  the  value  of  which  his  friend  had  made 
him  understand,  seem  almost  incredible,  and  prove  that  industrious 
perseverance  can  surmount  all  things.  He  stammered  to  such  a 
degree,  that  he  could  not  pronounce  some  letters,  among  others,  the 
firbt  in  the  name  of  the  art  he  was  studying,  rhetoric^  and  bis  breathing 
was  so  short,  that  he  could  not  utter  a  whole  period  without  stopping. 
He  overcame  these  obstacles  at  length,  by  putting  small  pebbles  into 
his  mouth,  and  pronouncing  several  verses  in  that  manner  without 

'A.  M.  3639.    Ant.  J.  C.  365. 
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intorraption,  wbila  walking,  and  going  np  steep  and  difficult  places, 
go  that  at  last  no  letter  made  him  hesitate,  and  his  breath  held  oat 
through  the  longest  period/  He  went  also  to  the  sea-side,  and  while 
the  waves  were  in  the  most  violent  agitation,  he  pronounced  harangues, 
to  accustom  himself  by  the  confused  noise  of  the  waters,  to  the  roar 
of  the  people,  and  the  tumultuous  cries  of  the  public  assemblies.' 

Demosthenes  took  no  less  care  of  his  action  than  of  his  voice. 
He  had  a  large  looking-glass  in  his  house,  which  served  to  teach  him 

festure,  and  at  which  he  used  to  declaim,  before  he  spoke  in  public. 
'o  correct  a  fault  which  he  had  contracted  by  an  ill  habit  of  contin- 
ually shrugging  his  shoulders,  he  practised  standing  upright  in  a  kind 
of  very  narrow  pulpit  or  rostrum,  over  which  hung  a  halbert  in  such 
a  manner,  that  if,  in  the  heat  of  action,  that  motion  escaped  him, 
the  point  of  the  weapon  might  serve  at  the  same  time  to  admonish 
and  correct  him.' 

His  pains  were  well  bestowed ;  for  it  was  by  this  means  that  he 
carried  the  art  of  declaiming  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  of 
which  it  was  capable ;  whence  it  was  evident  that  he  well  knew  its 
value  and  importance.  When  he  was  asked  three  several  times, 
which  quality  be  thought  most  necessary  in  an  orator,  he  only  an- 
swered, '' pronunciation;"  and  by  making  that  reply  three  times 
successively,  insinuated,  that  that  qualification  was  the  only  one,  the 
want  of  which  could  be  least  concealed,  and  which  was  the  most 
capable  of  concealing  other  defects;  and  that  pronunciation  alone 
could  give  considerable  weight,  even  to  an  indifferent  orator,  when 
without  it,  the  most  excellent  could  not  expect  the  least  success.^ 
He  must  have  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  it,  so  as  to  attain  a  perfec- 
tion in  it :  and  for  the  instructions  of  Neoptolemus,  the  most  excel- 
lent comedian  then  living,  he  devoted  so  considerable  a  sum  as  ten 
thousand  drachmas,  though  he  was  not  very  rich. 

His  application  to  study  was  no  less  surprising.  To  be  the  more 
removed  from  noise,  and  less  subject  to  distraction,  he  caused  a  small 
chamber  to  be  made  for  him  under  ground,  in  which  he  sometimes 
shut  himself  up  for  whole  months,  shaving,  on  purpose,  half  his  head 
and  face,  that  he  might  not  be  in  a  condition  to  go  abroad.  It  was 
there,  by  the  light  of  a  small  lamp,  he  composed  the  admirable  ora- 
tions, which  were  said  by  those  who  envied  him,  to  smell  of  the  oil ; 
to  imply  that  they  were  too  elaborate.  "It  is  plain,'*  replied  he, 
"yours  did  not  cost  you  so  much  trouble."  He  rose  very  early  in 
the  morning,  and  used  to  say,  that  he  was  very  sorry  when  any 
workman  was  at  his  business  before  him.^  We  may  judge  of  his 
extraordinary  efforts  to  acquire  an  excellence  of  every  kind,  from 
the  pains  he  took  in  copying  the  history  of  Ihucydides  eight  times 


•Cio.  L  L  de  Ont  n.  2t0,  261.  •QnintU.  1.  s.  o.  3.  •QaintU.  1.  zu  e.  S. 

*  Aotio  in  dioendo  ana  dominator*  &ine  hae  sanunns  orator  etie  in  numero  nullo  potest, 
mediooris  hao  instruofos  summos  snpe  superare.  Huio  primas  dedUae  Demoithenes  (Ucitory 
onm  rogaretor  qnid  in  dioendo  etset  primoin ;  hnie  aeeandaSy  hoie  tertias.-— Cie.  de  OraL  L 
tti.n.213. 

•  Col  non  rani  andltaB  DemostheniB  rigU»  T  qui  dolere  M  alebe^  A  quando  opifioum  ant«- 
Ineana  rictoa  eeaet  indoatriai — Tv»c  Qo»Bt.  L  ir.  n.  44. 
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with  his  own  band,  in  order  to  render  the  style  of  that  great  man 
familiar  to  him.^ 

Demosthenes,  after  having  exercised  his  talent  of  eloanence  in 
several  private  causes,  made  his  appearance  in  fall  light,  ana  mounted 
the  tribunal  of  harangues,  to  treat  there  upon  public  affairs;  with 
what  success  we  shall  see  hereafter.  '  Cicero  tells  us,  that  his  success 
was  so  great,  that  all  Greece  came  in  crowds  to  Athens  to  hear  De- 
mosthenes speak ;  and  he  adds,  ^  that  merit,  so  great  as  his,  could 
not  but  have  had  that  effect/'^  I  do  not  examine  in  this  place,  into 
the  character  of  his  eloquence;  I  have  enlarged  sufficiently  upon 
that  elsewhere ;'  I  only  consider  its  wonderful  effects. 

If  we  believe  Philip  on  this  head,  of  which  he  is  certainly  an  evi- 
dence of  unquestionable  authority,  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes 
alone  did  more  hurt  than  all  the  armies  and  fleets  of  the  Athenians. 
His  harangues,  he  said,  were  like  machines  of  war,  and  batteries 
raised  at  a  distance  against  him,  by  which  he  overthrew  all  his  pro 
jectSy  and  mined  his  enterprises,  without  its  being  possible  to  prevent 
their  effect.  "For  I  myself,"  says  Philip  of  him,  "had  I  been 
present,  and  heard  that  vehement  orator  declaim,  should  have  con- 
claded  the  first,  that  it  was  indispensably  necessary  to  declare  war 
against  me."^  No  city  seemed  impregnable  to  that  prince,  provided 
he  could  introduce  a  mule  laden  with  gold  into  it ;  but  he  confessed, 
that  to  his  sorrow,  Demosthenes  was  invincible  in  that  respect,  and 
that  he  always  found  him  inaccessible  to  his  presents.  After  the 
battle  of  Chseronea,  Philip,  though  victor,  was  struck  with  extreme 
dread  at  the  prospect  of  the  great  danger  to  which  that  orator,  by 
the  powerful  league  which  his  influence  chiefly  had  formed  against 
him,  exposed  himself  and  his  kingdom. 

Antipater  spoke  to  the  same  effect  of  him.  **  I  value  not,"  said 
he,  "  the  Piraeus,  the  galleys  and  armies  of  the  Athenians ;  for  what 
have  we  to  fear  from  a  people  continually  employed  in  games,  feasts, 
and  bacchanals  ?  Demosthenes  alone  gives  me  pain.  Without  him, 
the  Athenians  differ  in  nothing  from  the  meanest  people  of  Greece. 
He  alone  excites  and  animates  them.  It  is  he  that  rouses  them  from 
their  lethargy  and.  stupefaction,  and  puts  their  arms  and  oars  into 
their  hands,  alniost  against  their  will :  incessantly  representing  to  them 
the  famous  battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamin,  he  transforms  them  into 
new  men  by  the  ardour  of  his  discourses,  and  inspires  them  with 
incredible  valour  and  fortitude.  Nothing  escapes  his  penetrating 
eyes,  nor  his  consummate  prudence.  He  foresees  all  our  designs; 
he  countermines  all  our  projects ;  and  disconcerts  us  in  every  thmg : 
and  did  Athens  entirely  confide  in  him,  and  wholly  follow  his  advice, 
tre  should  be  inevitably  ruined.  Nothing  can  tempt  4iim,  nor  diminish 
his  love  for  his  country.  All  the  gold  of  Philip  finds  no  more  access 
to  him,  than  that  of  Persia  did  formerly  to  Aristides."^ 

■  Laeias.  Adren.  Indoot  p.  039. 

*Me  illad  qaidem  intellignaty  non  modo  its  memorisB  proditam  esse,  sed  ita  neoesse  fhiise^ 
earn  Demosthenes  dictaros  essety  ut  ooneursns,  audiendi  o»a8a»  ex  tou  Orsdcia  69rent.-<* 
In  Bnik  n.  239.  "Art  of  Studjiog  the  Belles  Leures.  Vo)  IL 

*  Lnciaa.  in  Baoom.  Demost»  p.  940, 941.        ■  Laoian.  in  Enoom.  Demost  p.  934,  93^1 
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He  was  reduced  by  necessity  to  gire  tUs  glorious  testimony  for 
himself  in  his  just  defence  against  ^schines,  his  accuser  and  declared 
enemy.  **  While  all  the  orators  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  cor- 
rupted by  the  presents  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  it  is  well  known/* 
says  he,  'Hhat  neither  slight  conjectures,  engaging  expressions, 
magnificent  promises,  hope,  fear,  favour,  nor  any  thing  in  the  world, 
have  ever  been  able  to  induce  me  to  give  up  the  least  right  or  interest 
of  my  country."  He  adds,  that  instead  of  acting  like  those  merce- 
nary persons,  who,  in  all  they  proposed,  declared  for  such  as  paid 
them  best,  like  scales,  that  always  incline  to  the  side  from  whence 
they  receive  most ;  he,  in  all  the  counsels  he  had  given,  had  solely  in 
view  the  interest  and  glory  of  his  country,  and  that  he  had  always 
continued  inflexible  and  incorruptible  to  the  Macedonian  gold.  The 
sequel  will  show  how  well  he  supported  that  character  to  the  end. 

Such  was  the  orator  who  is  about  to  ascend  the  tribunal  for 
harangues,  or  rather  the  statesman,  to  enter  upon  the  administration 
of  the  public  affairs,  and  to  be  the  principal  and  soul  of  all  the  great 
enterprises  of  Athens  against  Philip  of  Macedon. 

SECTION  VII.  —  DIGRESSION  ON   THE   MANNER   OF   PITTING   OUT 

FLEETS   BY  THE   ATHENIANS. 

The  subject  of  this  digression  ought  properly  to  have  been  inserted 
in  the  fourth  section  of  the  tenth  book,  where  I  have  treated  of  the 
government  and  maritime  affairs  of  the  Athenians.  It  was  necessary 
to  deviate  from  the  chain  of  the  history,  and  it  may  be  easily  referred 
to  when  requisite. 

The  word  trierarch  signifies  properly  the  commander  of  a  galley. 
But  those  citizens  were  also  called  trierarchs,  who  were  appointed  to 
fit  out  the  galleys  in  time  of  war,  and  to  furnish  them  with  all  things 
necessary,  or  at  least  with  part  of  them. 

They  were  chosen  from  the  richest  of  the  people,  and  there  was 
no  fixed  number  of  them.  Sometimes  two,  sometimes  three,  and 
even  ten  trierarchs,  were  appointed  to  equip  one  vessel. 

At  length,  the  number  of  trierarchs  was  established  at  twelve 
hundred,  in  the  following  manner.  Athens  was  divided  into  ten 
tribes.  One  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  richest  citizens  of  each  tribe 
were  nominated  to  furnish  the  expenses  of  these  armaments;  and 
thus,  each  tribe  furnishing  one  hundred  and  twenty,  the  number  of 
the  trierarchs  amounted  to  twelve  hundred.* 

These  twelve  hundred  men  were  again  divided  into  two  classes,  of 
six  hundred  each ;  and  those  six  hundred  subdivided  into  two  more, 
each  of  three  hundred.  The  first  three  hundred  were  chosen  from 
among  such  as  were  richest.  Upon  pressing  occasions  they  advanced 
the  necessary  expenses,  and  were  reimbursed  by  the  other  three 
hundred,  who  paid  their  proportion,  as  the  state  of  their  affairs  would 
admit. 

A  law  was  afterwards  made,  whereby  those  twelve  hundred  were 
divided  into  different  companies,  each  consisting  of  sixteen  men,  who 

I  Ulpian  in  Olynth.  iL  p.  33. 
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joined  in  the  equipment  of  a  galley.  That  law  was  very  heavy  upon 
the  poorer  citizens,  and  equally  unjust  in  its  principles ;  as  it  decreed 
that  thU  number  of  sixteen  should  be  chosen  by  their  age,  and  not 
their  estates.  It  ordained  that  all  citizens,  from  twenty-five  to  forty, 
should  be  included  in  one  of  these  companies,  and  contribute  one  six- 
teenth ;  so  that  by  this  law  the  poorer  citizens  were  to  contribute  as 
much  as  the  most  opulent,  and  often  found  it  impossible  to  supply  an 
expense  so  much  above  their  power.  From  whence  it  happened,  that 
the  fleet  was  either  not  armed  in  time,  or  very  ill  fitted  out ;  by 
which  means  Athens  lost  the  most  favourable  opportunities  for  action. 

Demosthenes,  always  intent  upon  the  public  good,  to  remedy  those 
inconveniences,  proposed  the  abrogation  of  this  law  by  another.  By 
the  latter,  the  trierarchs  were  to  be  chosen,  not  by  the  number  of 
their  years,  but  by  the  value  of  their  fortunes.  Each  citizen,  whose 
estate  amounted  to  ten  talents,  was  obliged  to  fit  out  one  galley ;  and 
if  to  twenty  talents,  two ;  and  so  on  in  proportion.  Such  as  were 
not  worth  ten  talents,  were  to  join  with  as  many  others  as  were 
necessary  to  complete  that  sum,  and  to  fit  out  a  galley.^ 

Nothing  could  be  wiser  than  this  law  of  Demosthenes,  which 
reformed  all  the  abuses  of  the  other.  By  these  means  the  fleet  was 
fitted  out  in  time,  and  provided  with  all  things  necessary :  the  poor 
were  considerably  relieved,  and  none  but  the  rich  displeased  with  it : 
for,  instead  of  contributing  only  a  sixteenth,  as  by  the  former  law, 
they  were  sometimes  obliged  by  the  latter  to  equip  a  galley,  and 
sometimes  two  or  more,  according  to  the  amount  of  their  estates. 

The  rich  were  consequently  very  much  offended  at  Demosthenes 
on  account  of  this  regulation ;  and  it  was,  without  doubt,  an  instance 
of  no  small  courage  in  him  to  disregard  their  complaints,  and  to 
hazard  the  making  himself  as  many  enemies,  as  there  were  powerful 
citizens  in  Athens.  Let  us  hear  himself.  ^'  Seeing,"  says  he, 
speaking  to  the  Athenians,  '^  that  your  maritime  affairs  are  in  the 
greatest  decline,  the  rich  possessed  of  an  immunity  purchased  at  a 
very  low  rate,  the  citizens  of  moderate  or  small  fortunes  oppressed 
with  taxes,  and  the  republic  itself,  in  consequence  of  these  inconve- 
niences, never  attempting  any  thing  until  too  late  for  its  service ;  I 
had  the  courage  to  establish  a  law,  whereby  the  rich  are  restrained 
to  neir  duty,  the  poor  relieved  from  oppression,  and  what  was  of  the 
higticst  importance,  the  republic  enabled  to  make  the  necessary 
preparations  for  war  in  due  time."  He  adds,  that  there  was  nothing 
the  rich  would  not  have  given  him  to  forbear  the  proposing  of  this 
law,  or  at  least  to  have  suspended  its  execution :  but  he  did  not  suffer 
himself  to  be  swayed  either  by  their  threats  or  promises,  and  con- 
tinued firm  to  tbe  public  good.* 

Not  having  been  able  to  make  him  change  his  resolution,  they  con- 
trived a  stratagem  to  render  it  ineffectual ;  for  it  was  without  doubt 
at  their  instigation^  that  a  certain  person,  named  Patroclus,  cited 
Demosthenes  before  the  judges,  and  prosecuted  him  juridically  as  an 
infringer  of  the  laws  of  his  country.     The  accuser  having  only  the 
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fifth  part  of  the  voices  oti  his  side,  was,  according  ta  custom,  fined 
five  hundred  drachmas,  and  Demosthenes  acquitted  of  the  charge,  as 
related  by  himself. 

It  is  doubtful,  whether  at'Rome,  especially  in  the  latter  times,  the 
affair  would  have  taken  this  turn ;  for  we  see,  that  whatever  attempts 
were  made  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  and  to  whatever  height 
the  quarrel  arose,  it  never  was  possible  to  induce  the  rich,  who  were 
far  more  powerful  and  enterprising  than  those  of  Athens,  to  renounce 
the  possession  of  the  lands,  which  they  had  usurped  in  manifest  con- 
travention of  the  institutions  of  the  state.  The  law  of  Demosthenes 
was  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  senate  and  people. 

We  find,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  triersrchs  fitted  out  the 
galleys  and  their  equipage  at  their  own  expense.  The  state  paid  the 
mariners  and  soldiers,  generally  at  the  rate  of  three  oboh,  or  five 
pence  a-day,  as  has  been  observed  elsewhere.  The  ofiScers  had 
greater  pay. 

The  trierarchs  commanded  the  vessel,  and  gave  all  orders  on  board. 
When  there  were  two  of  them  to  a  ship,  each  commanded  six 
months. 

When  they  quitted  their  office,  they  were  obliged  to  give  an  account 
of  their  administration,  and  delivered  a  state  ot  the  vessel's  equipage 
to  their  successor,  or  the  republic.  The  successor  was  obliged  to  go 
immediately  and  fill  up  the  vacant  place ;  and  if  he  failed  to  be  at 
his  post  by  a  time  assigned  him,  he  was  fined  for  his  neglect. 

As  the  charge  of  trierarch  was  very  expensive,  those  who  were 
nominated  to  it  were  admitted  to  point  out  some  other  person  richer 
than  themselves,  and  to  demand  that  they  should  be  put  into  their 
place ;  provided  they  were  ready  to  change  estates  with  such  person, 
and  to  perform  the  duties  of  trierarch  after  such  exchange.  This 
law  was  instituted  by  Solon,  and  was  called  the  Law  of  Exchanges. 

Besides  the  equipment  of  galleys,  which  must  have  amounted  to 
very  great  sums,  the  rich  had  another  charge  to  support  in  the  time 
of  war,  in  the  extraordinary  taxes  and  imposts  laid  on  their  esJt&tes ; 
upon  which,  sometimes  the  hundredth,  sometimes  a  fiftieth,  and  even 
a  twelfth,  were  levied,  according  to  the  different  occasions  of  the 
state. 

Nobody  at  Athens,  upon  any  pretence  whatever,  could  be  exempted 
from  these  two  charges,  except  the  novemviri,  or  nine  archontes,  who 
were  not  obliged  to  fit  out  galleys.  So  that  we  see,  without  ships  or 
money,  the  republic  was  not  in  a  condition,  either  to  support  wars,  or 
defend  itself.^ 

There  were  other  immunities  and  exemptions,  which  were  granted 
to  such  as  had  rendered  great  services  to  the  republic,  and  sometimes 
even  to  all  their  descendants ;  as  maintaining  public  places  of  exercise, 
with  all  things  necessary  for  such  as  frequented  them ;  instituting  a 
pablic  feast  for  one  of  the  ten  tribes ;  and  defraying  the  expenses  of 
james  and  shows ;  all  which  amounted  to  great  sums. 

These  immunities,  as  has  already  been  said,  were  marks  of  honour 
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and  rewards  of  services  rendered  the  state ;  as  well  as  statues  which 
were  erected  to  great  men,  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  the  privilege 
of  being  maintained  in  the  prytanseum  at  the  public  expense.  The 
▼iew  of  Athens  in  these  honourable  distinctions  was  to  express  their 
high  sense  of  gratitude,  and  to  kindle  at  the  same  time  in  the  hearts 
of  their  citizens  a  noble  thirst  of  glory,  and  an  ardent  love  for  their 
country. 

Besides  the  statues  erected  to  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  the 
deliverers  of  Athens,  their  descendants  were  for  ever  exempted  from 
all  public  employments,  and  enjoyed  that  honourable  privilege  many 
ages  after. 

As  Aristides  died  without  any  estate,  and  left  his  son  Lysimachua 
no  other  patrimony  than  his  glory  and  poverty,  the  republic  gave 
him  a  hundred  acres  of  wood,  and.  as  much  arable  land  in  Eubcea, 
besides  one  hundred  minse  at  one  payment,  and  four  drachmas,  or 
forty  pence  a-day.' 

Athens,  in  these  services  which  were  done  it,  regarded  more  the 
good  will  than  the  action  itself.  A  certain  person  of  Cyrene,  named 
Epicerdus,  being  at  Syracuse  when  the  Athenians  were  defeated, 
touched  with  compassion  for  the  unfortunate  prisoners  dispersed  in 
Sicily,  whom  he  saw  ready  to  expire  for  want  of  food,  distributed  a 
hundred  minse  among  them.  Athens  adopted  him  into  the  number 
rf  its  citizens,  and  granted  him  all  the  immunities  before  mentioned. 
Some  time  after,  in  the  war  against  the  thirty  tyrants,  the  same 
Epicerdus  gave  the  city  a  talent.  These  were  but  small  matters  on 
either  occasion  with  regard  to  the  grandeur  and  power  of  Athens ; 
but  they  were  infinitely  affected  with  the  good  heart  of  a  stranger, 
who  without  any  view  of  interest,  in  a  time  of  public  calamity,  ex- 
hausted himself  in  some  measure  for  the  relief  of  those  with  whom 
he  had  no  affinity,  and  from  whom  he  had  nothing  to  expect.* 

The  same  freedom  of  the  city  of  Athens,  granted  an  exemption 
from  customs  to  Leucon,  who  reigned  in  the  Bosphorus,  and  his 
children,  because  they  yearly  imported  from  the  lands  of  that  prince 
a  considerable  quantity  of  corn,  of  which  they  were  in  extreme  want, 
subsisting  almost  entirely  upon  what  came  from  other  parts.  Leucon, 
in  his  turn,  not  to  be  outdone  in  generosity,  exempted  the  Athenian 
merchants  from  a  duty  of  a  thirtieth  upon  all  grain  exported  from 
his  dominions,  and  granted  them  the  privilege  of  supplying  themselves 
with  corn  in  his  country  in  preference  to  all  other  people.  That 
exemption  amounted  to  a  considerable  sum ;  for  they  brought  from 
thence  only  two  millions  of  quarters  of  corn,  the  thirtieth  part  of 
which  amounted  to  almost  seventy  thousand.^ 

The  children  of  Gonon  and  (Jhabrias  were  also  granted  an  immu 
nity  from  public  offices.     The  names  only  of  these  illustrious  generak 
sutliciently  justify  that  liberality  of  the  Athenian  people.     A  person^ 
however,  named  Leptinus,  out  of  a  mistaken  zeal  for  the  public  good^ 
proposed  the  abrogation  by  a  new  law,  of  all  the  grants  oi  that  kind^ 
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which  had  been  made  from  time  immemorial,  except  those  which 
regarded  the  posterity  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton ;  and  to  enact, 
that  for  the  future,  the  people  should  not  be  capable  of  granting  such 
privileges. 

Demosthenes  strongly  opposed  this  law,  though  with  great  compla- 
cency to  the  person  who  proposed  it ;  praising  his  good  intentions, 
and  not  speaking  of  him  but  with  esteem ;  a  much  more  efficacious 
manner  of  refuting,  than  those  violent  invectives,  and  that  eager  and 
passionate  style,  which  serve  only  to  alienate  the  people,  and  to 
render  an  orator  suspected,  who  decries  his  cause  himself,  and  shows 
its  weak  side,  by  substituting  injurious  terms  for  reasons,  which  are 
alone  capable  of  convincing. 

After  having  shown  that  so  odious  a  reduction  would  prove  of  little 
or  no  advantage  to  the  republic,  from  the  inconsiderable  number  of 
the  exempted  persons,  he  goes  on  to  explain  its  conveniences,  and  to 
set  them  in  a  proper  light. 

*'  It  is  first,"  says  he,  "  doing  injury  to  the  memory  of  those  great 
men,  whose  merit  the  state  intended  to  acknowledge,  and  reward  by 
such  immunities ;  it  is  in  some  manner  calling  in  question  the  services, 
they  have  done  their  country ;  it  is  throwing  a  suspicion  upon  their 
great  actions,  injurious  to,  if  not  destructive  of,  their  glory.  And 
were  they  now  alive,  and  present  in  this  aasembly,  which  of  us  all 
would  presume  to  offer  them  such  an  affront  ?  Should  not  the  respect 
we  owe  their  memories,  make  us  consider  them  as  always  alive  and 
present  ? 

^^  But  if  we  are  little  affected  with  what  concerns  them,  can  we  be 
insensible  to  our  own  interest  ?  Besides  condemning  the  conduct  of 
our  ancestors,  by  abrogating  a  law  so  ancient,  what  shame  shall  wei 
bring  upon  ourselves,  and  what  an  injury  shall  we  do  our  reputation  ? 
The  glory  of  Athens,  and  of  every  well-governed  state,  is  to  value 
itself  upon  its  gratitude,  to  keep  its  word  religiously,  and  to  be  true 
to  all  its  engagements.  A  private  person  who  fails  in  these  respects, 
is  hated  and  abhorred :  and  who  is  not  afraid  of  being  reproached 
with  ingratitude  ?  And  shall  the  commonwealth,  in  cancelling  a  law 
that  has  received  the  sanction  of  public  authority,  and  been  in  a 
manner  consecrated  by  the  usage  of  many  ages,  be  guilty  of  so  .noto- 
rious a  prevarication  V  We  prohibit  lying  in  the  very  markets,  under 
heavy  penalties,  and  require  truth  and  faith  to  be  observed  in  them ; 
and  shall  we  renounce  them  ourselves,  by  the  revocation  of  grants, 
passed  in  all  their  forms,  and  upon  which  every  private  man  has  a 
right  to  insist? 

^^  To  act  in  such  a  manner,  would  be  to  extinguish  in  the  hearts 
of  our  citizens  all  emulation  for  glory,  all  desire  to  distinguish  them- 
selves by  great  exploits,  all  seal  for  the  honour  and  welfare  of  their 
country,  which  are  the  great  sources  and  principles  of  almost  all  the 
actions  of  life.  And  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  hold  up  the  example  of 
Sparta  and  Thebes,  which  grant  no  such  exemptions.  Do  we  repent 
our  not  resembling  them  in  many  things 't  and  is  there  any  wisdom 
in  proposing  their  defects,  and  not  their  virtues,  for  our  imitation?" 

Demosthenes  concludes  with  demanding  the  law  of  exemptions  to 
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be  retained  in  all  its  extent ;  with  this  exception,  that  all  persons 
should  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  it,  but  those  who  had  a  just  title 
to  them  ;  and  that  a  strict  inquiry  should  be  made  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  evident  that  I  have  made  but  a  very  short  extract,  in  this 
place,  of  an  exceeding  long  discourse,  and  that  I  designed  to  express 
only  the  spirit  and  sense,  without  confining  myself  to  the  method  and 
expressions  of  it. 

There  was  a  meanness  of  spirit  in  Leptinus,  in  desiring  to  obtain 
a  trivial  advantage  for  the  republic,  by  retrenching  the  moderate 
expenses  that  were  an  honour  to  it,  and  no  charge  to  himself;  while 
there  were  other  abuses  of  far  greater  importance  to  reform. 

6uch  marks  of  public  gratitude  perpetuated  in  a  family,  perpetuate 
also  in  a  state,  an  ardent  zeal  for  its  happiness,  and  a  warm  desire 
to  distinguish  that  passion  by  glorious  actions.  It  is  not  without 
pain,  that  I  find  among  ourselves,  that  part  of  the  privileges  granted 
to  the  family  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  have  been  retrenched.^  Charles 
YII.  had  ennobled  her,  her  father,  three  brothers,  and  all  their  de- 
scendants, even  by  the  female  line.  In  1614,  at  the  request  of  the 
attorney-general,  the  article  of  nobility  by  the  women  was  retrenched. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  PHILIP. 

PLAN. 

The  reigns  of  Philip,  king  of  Maoedon,  and  Aleisnder  hii  eoB,  ootttein  the  ^mmm  of  thirty- 
eix  yean,  the  reign  of  the  former  inclndiog  twenty-four,  and  that  of  the  latter  tweWe. 
They  extend  from  the  first  year  to  the  105th  Olympiad,  or  the  year  of  the  world  3644,  to 
the  first  of  the  114ih  Olympiad,  wbieh  answers  to  the  year  of  the  world  8680. 

The  kings  who  reigned  during  that  time  in  Persia,  were  Artaxerzes  Oehus,  Arses,  and  Daiivs 
Codomanus.    The  Persian  empire  expired  with  the  last. 

We  know  not  aay  thing  ooaoeming  the  transaetions  of  the  Jews  during  these  thirty-six 
jesTs,  exoept  what  we  are  told  by  Josephus,  book  xi.  o.  7.  A  8.  of  his  Anti<|oities  of  the 
Jews,  under  the  high  priests  John,  or  Johanon,  and  Jaddus.  These  will  be  mentioned  in 
the  coarse  of  this  history,  with  which,  that  of  the  Jews  is  intermixed. 

The  abore-mentioned  space  of  thirty-six  years,  with  respeet  to  the  Koman  history,  extends 
from  the  393d  to  the  429th  year  from  the  foundation  of  Rome.  The  great  men  who  made 
the  most  eonspicnoos  figure  among  the  Romans  during  that  space  of  time,  were  Appius 
ClMdios  the  dictator,  T.  Quinetins  Oapitolinos,  Tit.  Manilas  Torqualos,  L.  Papirios 
Cursor,  M.  Valerius  CorTinus,  Q.  Fabius  M aximas,  and  the  two  Decii,  who  devoted  theiA- 
selTes  to  death  for  the  sake  of  their  country. 

SECTION  L 

TSB    BIRTH   AND   INFANCY   OF   PHILIP.      HIS   FIRST   CONQUESTS.      THB 

BIRTH   OF   ALEXANDER. 

Macedon  was  a  hereditary  kingdom,  situated  in  ancient  Thrace, 
and  bofOided  on  the  south  by  the  mountains  of  Thessaly ;  on  the  east 
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by  Boeotia  and  Pieria,  on  the  west  by  the  Lyncestes,  and  on  the  north  by 
Mygdonia  and  Pelagonia.  But  after  Philip  had  conquered  Thrace 
and  Illyrinm,  this  kingdom  extended  from  the  Adriatic  sea  to  the 
river  Stryraon.  Edesse  was  at  first  the  capital  of  it,  but  afterwards 
resigned  that  honour  to  Pella,  famous  for  giving  birth  to  Philip  and 
Alexander. 

Philip,  whose  history  we  are  now  entering  on,  was  the  son  of 
Amyntas  II.  who  is  reckoned  the  sixteenth  king  of  Macedon  from 
Caranus,  who  had  founded  that  kingdom  about  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years  before,  that  is  anno  mundi  3212,  and  before  Christ  794, 
The  history  of  all  these  monarchs  is  sufficiently  obscure,  and  includes 
little  more  than  several  wars  with  the  Illyrians,  the  Thracians,  and 
other  neighbouring  people. 

The  kings  of  Macedon  pretended  to  be  descended  from  Hercules 
by  Caranus,  and  consequently  to  have  been  Greeks  originally.  Not- 
withstanding this,  Demosthenes  often  styles  them  barbarians,  espe- 
cially in  his  invectives  against  Philip.  The  Greeks  indeed  gave  this 
name  to  all  other  nations  without  excepting  the  Macedonians.  Alex- 
ander king  of  Macedon,  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  was  excluded  from 
the  Olympic  games  upon  pretence  of  his  being  a  barbarian,  and  was 
not*  admitted  to  share  in  them,  till  after  having  proved  his  being  ori- 
ginally descended  from  Argos.^  The  above  mentioned  Alexander, 
when  he  went  over  from  the  Persian  camp,  to  that  of  the  Greeks,  in 
order  to  acquaint  the  latter  that  Mardonius  was  determined  to  charge 
them  by  surprise  at  day-break,  justified  his  perfidy  by  his  ancient 
descent,  which  he  declared  to  be  from  the  Greeks,* 

The  ancient  kings  of  Macedon  did  not  think  it  beneath  them  to 
live,  at  difierent  times,  under  the  protection  of  the  Athenians,  The- 
bans,  and  Spartans,  changing  their  alliances  as  it  suited  their  interest. 
Of  this  we  have  several  instances  in  Thucydides.  One  of  them, 
named  Perdiccas,  with  whom  the  Athenians  were  dissatisfied,  became 
;«KCr  tributary ;  which  continued  from  their  settling  a  colony  in  Am- 
•  phipolis,  under  Agnon,  the  son  of  Nicias,  about  forty-eight  years 
before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  till  Brasidas  the  Lacedaemonian  general, 
about  the  fifth  or  sixth  year  of  that  war,  raised  that  whole  province 
against  them,  and  drove  them  from  the  frontiers  of  Macedon. 

We  shall  soon  see  this  Macedon,  which  formerly  had  paid  tribute 
to  Athens,  become,  under  Philip,  the  arbiter  of  Greece,  and  triumph, 
under  Alexander,  over  all  the  forces  of  Asia. 

Amyntas,  father  of  Philip,  began  to  reign  the  third  year  of  the 
96th  Olympiad.'  Having,  the  very  year  after,  been  warmly  attacked 
by  the  illyrians,  and  dispossessed  of  a  great  part  of  his  kingdom, 
which  he  thought  it  scarcely  possible  for  him  ever  to  recover  again, 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  Olynthians ;  and  in  order  to  engage  tbem 
the  more  firmly  in  his  interest,  ceded  to  them  a  considerable  tract  of 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  city.  According  to  some  authors, 
Argsdus,  who  was  of  the  royal  blood,  being  supported  by  the  Athe- 
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"  A.  M.  S60e.    Ant.  J.  C.  398.    Diod.  L  xir.  p.  307, 3iL 
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Diana,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  trouble  which  broke  out  in  Maw-e* 
donia,  reigned  there  two  years.*  Amyntas  was  restored  to  the  throne 
by  the  Thessalians;  upon  which  he  was  desirous  of  resuming  the 
possession  of  the  lands,  which  nothing  but  the  unfavourable  situation 
of  his  affairs  had  obliged  him  to  resign  to  the  Olynthians.  This  occa- 
sioned a  war,  but  Amyntas,  not  being  strong  enough  to  make  head 
singly  against  so  powerful  a  people,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Athenians 
in  particular,  sent  him  succours,  and  enabled  him  to  weaken  the  power 
of  the  Olynthians,  who  threatened  him  with  total  ruin.  It  was  then 
that  Amyntas,  in  an  assembly  of  the  Greeks,  to  which  he  had  sent  a 
deputation,  engaged  to  unite  with  them,  to  enable  the  Athenians  to 
possess  themselves  of  Amphipolis,  declaring  that  this  city  belonged 
to  the  last  mentioned  people.  This  strong  alliance  was  continued 
after  his  death  with  queen  Eurydice,  his  widow,  as  we  shall  soon  see.' 

Philip,  one  of  the  sons  of  Amyntas,  was  born  the  same  year  in 
which  this  monarch  declared  war  against  the  Olynthians.^  This 
Philip  was  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  for  we  cannot  distinguish 
him  better,  than  by  calling  him  the  father  of  such  a  son,  as  Cicero 
observes  of  the  father  of  Gato  of  Utica.* 

Amyntas  died,  after  having  reigned  twenty-four  years.  He  left 
three  legitimate  children,  whom  Eurydice  had  brought  him,  viz. 
Alexander,  Perdiccas,  and  Philip,  and  a  natural  son  named  Ptolemy.' 

Alexander  succeeded  his  father  as  eldest  son.  In  the  very  begining 
of  his  reign,  he  was  engaged  in  a  sharp  war  with  the  Illyrians,  neigh- 
bours and  perpetual  enemies  of  Macedonia.  Concluding  afterwards 
a  peace  with  them,  he  placed  in  their  hands,  as  a  hostage,  his  younger 
brother  Philip,  an  infant,  who  was  soon  sent  back  to  him.  Alexander 
reigned  but  one  year. 

The  crown  now  belonged  by  right  to  Perdiocas,  his  brother,  as  the 
next  eldest ;  but  Pausanias,  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood,  who  had  been 
exiled,  disputed  it  with  him,  and  was  supported  by  a  great  number 
of  Macedonians.  He  began  by  seizing  some  fortresses.  Happily 
for  the  new  king,  Iphicrates  was  then  in  that  country,  where  the 
Athenians  had  sent  him  with  a  small  fleet — ^not  to  besiege  Amphipolis 
immediately,  but  only  to  take  a  view  of  the  place,  and  make  the 
'  necessary  preparations  for  besieging  it.  Eurydice,  hearing  of  his 
arrival,  desired  to  see  him,  intending  to  request  his  assistance  against 
Pausanias.  When  he  came  into  the  palace,  and  had  seated  himself, 
the  afflicted  queen,  the  better  to  excite  his  compassion,  took  her  two 
children,  Perdiccas  and  Philip,^  and  placed  the  former  in  the  arms, 
and  the  latter  on  the  knees,  of  Iphicrates ;  she  then  spoke  thus  to 
him :  ^^  remember,  Iphicrates  that  Amyntas,  the  father  of  these  un- 
happy orphans,  had  always  a  love  for  your  country,  and  adopted  you 
for  his  son.     This  doable  tie  lays  you  under  a  double  obligation. 

*  A.  M.  3621.    Ant.  J.  G.  8S3.  •  iBschin.  de  Fals.  Ltgt,  p.  400. 

*A.M.3321.    Ant.  J.  C.  3{^3. 

*M.  Cato  Mntentiam  dixit  big  us  nostri  Catonia  pater.    Ut  enim  ecDteri  ez  patribof,  sio  blo^ 
^tti  lumen  iliac  procenait,  ex  fulio  est  nominandas. — De  Offio.  1.  iii.  n.  60. 

*  A.  M.  3629.    Ant.  J.  C.  375.     Diod.  p.  373.    Justin.  L  tu.  o.  4^ 

*  PhiUp  was  theB  not  less  than  nine  years  old. 
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The  amity  which  that  king  entertained  for  Athens,  requires  that  you 
should  acknowledge  us  publicly  for  your  friends ;  and  the  tenderness 
which  that  father  had  for  your  person,  claims  from  you  the  heart  of 
a  brother  to  these  children."  Iphicrates,  moved  with  this  sight  and 
discourse,  expelled  the  usurper  and  restored  the  lawful  sovereign.^ 

Perdiccas^  did  not  long  continue  in  tranquillity.  A  new  enemy, 
more  formidable  than  the  first,  soon  invaded  his  repose;  this  was 
Ptolemy  his  brother,  natural  son  of  Amyntas,  as  was  before  observed. 
He  might  possibly  be  the  eldest  son,  and  claim  the  crown  as  such. 
The  two  brothers  referred  the  decision  of  their  claim  to  Pelopidas, 

feneral  of  the  Thebans,  more  revered  for  his  probity  than  his  valour, 
^elopidas  determined  in  favour  of  Perdiccas ;  and  having  judged  it 
necessary  to  take  pledges  on  both  sides,  in  order  to  oblige  the  two 
competitors  to  observe  the  articles  of  the  treaty  accepted  by  them, 
he  carried  Philip  as  one  of  the  hostages  with  him  to  Thebes,'  where 
he  resided  several  years.  He  was  then  ten  years  of  age.  Eurydice^ 
at  her  leaving  this  much  loved  son,  earnestly  besought  Pelopidas  to 
procure  him  an  education  worthy  of  bis  birth,  and  of  the  city  tq 
which  he  was  going.  Pelopidas  placed  him  with  Epaminondas,  who 
had  a  celebrated  Pythagorean  philosopher  in  his  house  for  the  educa- 
tion of  his  son.  Philip  improved  greatly  by  the  instructions  of  hi3 
preceptor,  and  much  more  by  those  of  Epaminondas,  under  whom  he 
undoubtedly  made  some  campaigns,  though  no  mention  is  made  of 
this.  He  could  not  possibly  have  had  a  more  excellent  master,  whether 
for  war  or  the  ordinary  affairs  of ,  life ;  for  this  illustrious  Theban  wa^ 
at  the  same  time  a  great  philosopher,  that  is  to  say,  a  wise  and  vir- 
tuous man,  and  a  great  commander,  as  well  as  a  great  statesman. 
Philip  was  very  proud  of  being  his  pupil,  and  proposed  him  as  a 
model  to  himself;  most  happy,  could  he  have  copied  him  perfectly  ! 
From  Epaminondas  he  acquired  his  activity  in  war,  and  his  prompti- 
tude in  improving  occasions,  which,  however,  formed  but  a  very  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  merit  of  this  illustrious  personage :  but  with 
regard  to  his  temperance,  his  justice,  Ida  disinterestedness,  his  sin- 
cerity, bis  magnaniffiity,  his  clemency,  which  rendered  him  truly 
great,  these  were  virtues  which  Philip  had  not  Received  from  nature, 
and  did  not  acquire  by  imitatioa.^ 

The  Thebans  did  not  know  that  they  were  then  forming  and  edu- 
cating the  most  daugerous  enemy  of  Greece.  After  Philip  had  spent 
nine  or  ten  years  in  their  city,  the  news  of  a  revolution  in  Macedon 
made  him  resolve  to  leave  Thebe^  clandestinely.  Accordingly  he 
stole  away,  and  made  the  utmost  expedition,  and  found  the  Macedo- 
nians greatly  surprised  at  having  lost  their  king  Perdiccas,  who  had 
been  killed  in  a  great  battle  by  the  lUyrians,  but  much  more  so,  to 

*  A.  M.  8630.    Ant  J.  C.  374.    ^sch.  de  Fall.  Legat  p.  899, 400. 

*  Plutarch  Bupposei,  that  It  was  with  Alexander  that  Ptolemy  disputed  the  empire^  which 
cannot  be  made  to  agree  with  the  relation  of  .Machines,  who,  being  his  ootemporary,  is  niore 
worthy  of  credit.     1  therefore  thought  proper  to  substitute  Perdiccas  instead  of  Alexander. 

'Thebis  trieunio  obses  habitus,  prima  pueritss  rudimenta  in  urbe  severitatis  anliqusd,  et  in 
domo  Kpaminondss  summi  et  philosuphi  et  impcratoris,  deposuit— Justin.  L  viL  c  6.  Philip 
lived  in  Thebes  not  only  three,  but  nine  or  ten  years. 

*  Plutarch  in  Pelop.  p.  292. 
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find  that  they  liad  as  many  enemies  as  neighboars.^  The  Illyrianp 
were  on  the  point  of  returning  into  the  kingdom  with  a  greater  force , 
the  Peonians  infested  it  with  perpetual  incursions ;  the  Thracians  were 
determined  to  plaoe  Pausanias  on  the  throne,  who  had  not  abandoned 
his  pretensions;  and  the  Athenians  were  bringing  Argseus,  whom 
Mantias,  their  general,  was  ordered  to  support  with  a  strong  fleet  and 
a  considerable  bodj  of  troops.  Macedonia  at  the  time  wanted  a 
prince  of  years  to  govern,  and  had  only  a  child,  Amyntas,  the  son 
of  Perdiccas,  and  lawful  heir  of  the  crown.  Philip  governed  the 
kingdom  for  some  time,  by  the  title  of  guardian  to  the  prince ;  but 
the  subjects,  justly  alarmed,  deposed  the  nephew  in  favour  of  the 
uncle ;  and,  instead  of  the  heir,  whom  nature  had  given  them,  set  him 
upon  the  throne  whom  the  present  conjuncture  of  affairs  required,  per* 
snaded  that  the  laws  of  necessity  are  superior  to  all  others.  Ac- 
cordingly Philip,  at  twenty-four  years  of  age,  ascended  the  throne 
the  first  year  of  the  105th  Olympiad.' 

The  new  king,  with  great  coolness  and  presence  of  mind,  used  all 
his  endeavours  to  answer  the  expectations  of  the  people :  he  accord- 
ingly provided  for  and  remedied  everything,  revived  the  desponding 
courage  of  the  Macedonians,  and  reinstated  and  disciplined  the  army. 
He  was  inflexibly  rigid  in  the  last  point,  well  knowing  that  the  suc- 
cess of  all  his  enterprises,  depended  on  it.  A  soldier,  who  was 
thirsty,  went  out  of  the  ranks  to  drink,  which  Philip  punished  with 
great  severity.  Another  soldier,  who  ought  to  have  stood  to  his  arms, 
laid  them  down :  he  immediately  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death.' 

It  was  at  this  time  he  established  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  which 
afterwards  became  so  famous,  and  was  the  choicest  and  best  disci- 
plined body  of  an  army  the  world  had  ever  seen,  and  might  dispute 
precedency  in  those  respects  with  the  Greeks  of  Marathon  and 
Salamin.  He  drew  up  the  plan,  or  at  least  improved  it,  from  the 
idea  suggested  by  Horner.^  That  poet  describes  the  union  of  the 
Grecian  commanders  under  the  image  of  a  battalion,  the  soldiers  of 
which,  by  the  assemblage  or  conjunction  of  their  shields,  form  a  body 
impenetrable  to  the  enemy's  darts.  I  rather  believe,  that  Philip 
formed  the  idea  of  the  phalanx  from  the  lessons  of  Epaminoudas,  and  . 
the  sacred  battalion  of  the  Thebans.  He  treated  those  chosen  foot- 
soldiers  with  peculiar  distinction,  honoured  them  with  the  title  of  his 
comrades  or  companions,^  and,  by  such  marks  of  honour  and  confi- 
dence, induced  them  to  bear,  without  any  murmuring,  the  greatest 
fatigues,  and  to  confront  the  greatest  dangers  with  intrepidity.  Such 
familiarities  as  these  cost  a  monarch  little,  and  are  of  uo  cotumou 
advantage  to  him.  I  shall  insert,  at  the  end  of  this  section,  a  more 
particular  description  of  the  phalanx,  and  the  use  made  of  it  in 
battles.  I  shall  borrow  from  Polybius  this  description,  the  length  of 
which  would  too  much  interrupt  the  series  of  our  history ;  yet  bemg 
placed  separately,  may  probably  please,  especially  by  the  judici^^^s 

*  Diod.  L  xr'u  p»  407.    JubUd.  1.  vii.  o.  5. 

*  A.  JjL  3644.     Ant.  J.  C.  360.    Biod.  L  xvL  p.  404—413.  "  ^lian.  i.  ziv.  o.  4P 
^Iliad.  n.  t.  130.          'Ut^raipof  tigoifiM  rerbadm,  a  fooUeoldier,  comrade,  oompanion 
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reflections  of  a  iLaA  so  well   skilled   in   the   art   of   war   as   that 
historian. 

One  of  the  firert  things  Philip  took  care  of,  was  the  negotiating  a 
cautious  peace  with  the  Athenians,  whose  power  he  dreaded,  and 
whom  he  was  not  willing  to  make  his  enemies,  in  the  beginning  of  a 
reign  hitherto  but  ill  established.  He  therefore  sent  ambassadors  to 
Athens,  spared  neither  promises  nor  protestations  of  amity,  and  at 
last  was  80  happy  as  to  conclude  a  treaty,  of  which  he  knew  how.  to 
make  all  the  advantages  he  had  proposed  to  himself. 

Immediately  after  this,  he  did  not  seem  so  much  to  act  like  a 
monarch  of  but  twenty-four  years  of  age,  as  like  a  politician  pro- 
foundly versed  in  the  art  of  dissimulation;  and  who,  without  the 
assistance  of  experience,  was  already  sensible,  that  to  know  when  to 
lose  at  a  proper  season  is  to  gain.  He  had  seized  upon  Amphipolis, 
a  city  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom,  which  consequently 
stood  very  convenient  for  him.  .  He  could  not  keep  it,  as  that  would 
have  weakened  his  army  too  much,  not  to  mention  that  the  Athenians^ 
whose  friendship  it  was  his  interest '  to  preserve,  would  have  been 
exasperated  at  his  holding  a  place  which  they  claimed  as  their  colony* 
On  the  other  side,  he  was  determined  not  to  give  up  to  his  enemies 
one  of  the  keys  to  his  dominions.  He  therefore  took  the  resolution 
to  declare  that  place  free,  by  permitting  the  inhabitants  to  govern 
themselves  as  a  republic,  and  in  this  manner  to  set  them  at  variance 
with  their  ancient  masters.  At  the  same  time  he  disarmed  the  Peo- 
nians  by  means  of  promises  and  presents ;  resolving  to  attack  them, 
after  he  had  disunited  his  enemies,  and  weakened  them  by  that 
disunion.* 

This  address  and  subtlety  established  him  more  firmly  on  the 
throne,  and  he  soon  found  himself  without  competitors.  Having 
barred  the  entrance  of  his  kingdom  to  Pausanius,  he  marched  against 
Argseus,  came  up  with  him  in  the  road  from  MgBd  to  Methone,  de- 
feated him,  killea  a  great  number  of  his  soldiers,  and  took  a  multi* 
tude  of  prisoners ;  attacked  the  Peonians,  and  subjected  them  to  his 
power:  he  afterwards  turned  his  arms  against  the  lllyrians,  cut  them 
to  pieces,  and  obliged  them  to  restore  to  him  all  the  places  possessed 
by  them  in  Macedonia. 

About  this  time  the  Athenians  acted  with  the  greatest  generosity 
in  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  Euboea.  That  island,  which  is  sepa- 
rated from  Boeotia  by  the  Euripus,  was  so  called  from  its  large  and 
beautiful  pasture  lands,  and  is  now  called  Negropont.'  It  had  been 
subject  to  the  Athenians,  who  had  settled  colonies  in  Eretria  and 
Chalcis,  the  two  principal  cities.  Thucydides  relates,  that  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  revolt  of  the  Euboeaus  dismayed  the  Athe- 
nians very  much,  because  they  drew  greater  revenues  from  thence 
than  from  Attica.  From  that  time  Euboea  became  a  prey  to  factions; 
and  at  the  same  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  one  of  these 
factions  implored  the  assistance  of  Thebes,  and  the  other  of  Athens* 
At  first  the  Thebans  met  with  no  obstacle,  and  easily  made  the  faction 

*  Pol  J  len.  Stnttag.  L  iv.  c.  1 7 .  *  A.  M.  3646.    An  t  J.  C.  858. 
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fcbej  espoused  trinmphant.  However,  at  the  arrival  of  the  Ath  nians, 
matters  took  a  different  turn.  Though  they  were  very  muoh  o^endeil 
%X  the  Eubceans,  who  had  behaved  very  injuriously  towards  them, 
nevertheless,  sensibly  affected  with  the  great  danger  to  which  they 
were  exposed,  and  forgetting  their  private  resentments,  they  iminedi- 
itely  gave  them  such  powerful  succour  both  by  sea  and  land,  that  in 
a  few  days  they  forced  the  Thebans  to  retire.  Being  now  absolute 
masters  of  the  island,  they  restored  the  inhabitants  their  cities  and 
liberties,  persuaded,  says  -Slschines,'  in  relating  this  circumstance, 
that  justice  requires  we  should  obliterate  the  remembrance  of  past 
injuries,  when  the  parties  offending  repose  their  trust  in  the  offended* 
The  Athenians,  after  having  restored  Euboea  to  its  former  tranquillity, 
retired,  without  desiring  any  other  benefit  for  all  their  services,  than 
the  glory  of  having  appeased  the  troubles  of  that  island.* 

But  they  did  not  always  behave  in  this  manner  with  regard  to 
other  states ;  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  '^  war  of  the  allies,"^  of  which 
I  have  spoken  elsewhere. 

Hitherto,  that  is,  during  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  Philip  had 
employed  his  endeavours  to  triumph  over  his  competitors  for  the 
throne;  to  pacify  domestic  divisions,  to  repel  the  attacks  of  his 
foreign  enemies,  and  to  disable  them,  by  his  frequent  victories,  from 
troubling  him  in  the  possession  of  his  kingdom. 

But  be  is  now  to  appear  in  another  character.  Sparta  and  Athens, 
after  having  long  disputed  the  empire  of  Greece,  had  weakened  them- 
selves bj  their  reciprocal  divisions.  This  circumstance  had  given 
Thebes  an  opportunity  of  regaining  its  former  grandeur ;  but  Thebes, 
having  weakened  itself  by  the  wars  in  which  it  had  been  engaged 
against  Sparta  and  Athens,  gave  Philip  an  occasion  of  aspiring  also 
in  his  turn  to  the  sovereignty  of  Greece.  As  a  politician  and  a  con- 
queror, he  now  resolved  how  he  might  best  extend  his  frontiers,  reduce 
his  neighbours,  and  weaken  those  whom  he  was  not  able  to  conquer 
at  present ;  how  he  might  introduce  himself  into  the  affairs  of  Greece, 
share  in  its  intestine  feuds,  make  himself  its  arbiter,  join  with  one 
side  to  destroy  the  other ;  in  a  word,  to  obtain  the  empire  over  alL 
In  the  execution  of  this  great  design,  he  spared  neither  artifices,  open 
force,  presents,  nor  promises.  He  employed,  for  this  purpose,  nego- 
tiations, treaties,  and  alliances,  and  each  of  them  singly,  in  such  a 
manner  as  he  judged  most  conducive  to  the  succ^s  of  his  design ; 
advantage  solely  determining  him  in  the  choice  of  measures. 

We  shall  always  see  him  acting  under  this  second  character  in  all 
the  steps  he  takes  henceforth,  till  he  assumes  a  third  and  last  character, 
which  is,  preparing  to  attack  the  great  king  of  Persia,  and  en- 
deavouring to  become  the  avenger  of  Greece,  by  subverting  an  empire 
which  before  had  attempted  its  subjugation,  and  which  had  always 
continued  its  irreconcilable  enemy,  either  by  open  invasions  or  secret 
intrigues. 

We  have  seen  that  Philip,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  had 

*Vell.  Patero.  1.  i.  c  4.    Thucyd.  L  viiu  p.  613.    DemoaU  pro  Ctesiph.  p.  4S9.    JBschin.  oon- 
tr»  Gteitiph.  p.  41J.  '  A.  M.  3646.    AnU  J.  C.  358. 
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seized  upon  AmphipoliSy  because  well  situated  for  his  views ;  but  that, 
to  avoid  restoring  it  to  the  Athenians,  who  claimed  it  as  one  of  their 
colonies,  he  had  declared  it  a  free  citj.  But,  at  this  tirae^  being  no 
longer  under  such  great  apprehension  from  the  Athenians^  he  resumed 
bis  former  design  of  seizing  Amphipolis.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
city,  being  threatened  with  a  speedy  siege,  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
Athenians,  offering  to  put  themselves  and  their  city  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Athens,  and  beseeching  them  to  accept  the  keys  of  Am- 
phipolis.' But  that  republic  rejected  their  offer,  for  fear  of  breaking 
the  peace  they  had  concluded  the  preceding  year  with  Philip.  This 
monarch,  however,  was  not  so  delicate  in  this  point ;  for  he  besieged 
and  took  Amphipolis  by  means  of  the  intrigues  he  carried  on  in  the 
city,  and  made  it  one  of  the  strongest  barriers  of  his  kingdom.  De- 
mosthenes, in  his  orations,  frequently  reproaches  the  Athenians  with 
their  indolence  on  this  occasion,  by  representing  to  them,  that,  had 
they  acted  at  this  time  with  the  expedition  they  ought,  they  would 
have  saved  a  confederate  city,  and  spared  themselves  a  great  many 
misfortunes.' 

Philip  had  promised  the  Athenians  to  give  up  Amphipolis  into 
their  hands,  and  by  this  means  had  made  them  supine  and  inactive ; 
but  he  did  not  value  himself  upon  keeping  his  word,  and  sincerity 
was  in  no  manner  the  virtue  be  professed.  So  far  from  surrendering 
this  city,  he  also  possessed  himself  of  Pydna^  and  of  Potida&a.^  The 
Athenians  kept  a  garrison  in  the  latter ;  these  he  dismissed  without 
doing  them  the  least  injury ;  and  gave  up  this  city  to  the  .Olynthians, 
to  engage  them  in  his  interest.^ 

From  thence  he  proceeded  to  seize  Grenides,  which  the  Thasians 
had  built  but  two  years  before,  and  which  he  called  Philippi,  from 
bis  own  name.  It  was  near  this  city,  afterwards  famous  for  the 
defeat  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  that  he  opened  certain  gold  mines, 
which  every  year  produced  upwards  of  a  thousand  talents ;  a  prodi- 
gious sum  of  money  in  that  age.  By  this  means,  money  became 
much  more  current  in  Macedon  than  before ;  and  Philip  first  caused 
gold  specie  to  be  coined  there,  which  outlived  monarchy.^  Superi- 
ority of  finances  is  of  endless  advantage  to  a  state ;  and  no  prince 
understood  them  better  than  Philip,  or  neglected  them  less.     By  this 

*  Demost.  OljDth.  i.  p«  2.  *A.  M.  364IS.    AntJ.  0.858.    Diod.p.412. 

'  Pydna,  a  city  of  Macedon,  sitaated  on  the  gulf  anciently  ealled  Sinos  Tbermaieiia»  and 
now  Qolfo  di  SalonichL 

*Potidea,  another  city  of  Macedon,  on  the  borders  of  ancient  Thraoe.    It  was  but  sixty 
•ladisy  or  tliree  leaguei^  from  Oiynthus.  '  Diod.  p.  413. 

*  Gratus  Alezandro  reai  magna  fuit  iUe 
Choerilus,  incuitis  qui  vorsbius  et  male  natis 
Betulit  aoeeptos,  regale  numisma,  PhiUppos. 

Mvni,  L  U.  9p.  ad  Aognsk 
Cherilus  the  Pelean  youth  approved, 
Him  he  rewarded  well,  and  nim  he  lored ; 
His  duU  uneven  verse,  by  great  good  fate, 
Got  him  his  favour,  and  a  &ir  estate. 

Cfeeeh's  Hor. 
Bio  font  nomerati  aorei  trecenti  nummi,  qui  vocantur  PhilippL 

Plaat.  in  Poen. 
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mnd  he  was  enabled  to  maintain  a  powerful  army  of  foreigners,  and 
to  bribe  a  number  of  creatures  in  most  of  the  cities  of  Greece.^ 

Demosthenes  says,  that  when  Greece  was  in  its  most  flourishinr 
condition,  ^'gold  and  silver  were  ranked  in  the  number  of  prohibited 
arms."^  But  Philip  thought,  spoke,  and  acted  in  a  quite  diiferent 
manner.  It  is  said,  that  consulting  the  oracle  of  Delphos,  he  re- 
ceived the  following  answer ; 

Make  coin  thy  weapoDi>,  and  tbou'U  oonqner  alL — Saidai. 

The  advice  of  the  priestess  became  his  rule,  and  he  applied  it  with 
great  success.  He  owned  that  he  had  carried  more  places  by  money 
than  arms ;  that  he  never  forced  a  gate  till  after  having  attempted  to 
open  it  with  a  golden  key ;  and  he  did  not  think  any  fortress  impreg- 
nable, into  which  a  mule  laden  with  silver  could  nnd  entrance.  It 
baa  been  said,  that  he  was  a  merchant  rather  than  a  conqueror ;  that 
it  was  not  Philip,  but  his  gold,  that  subdued  Greece,  and  that  he 
bought  his  cities  rather  than  took,  them.^  He  had  pensioners  in  all 
the  commonwealths  of  Greece,  and  retained  those  in  his  pay  who  had 
the  greatest  share  in  the  public  affairs.  And  indeed  he  was  less 
proud  of  the  success  of  a  battle  than  that  of  a  negotiation,  well 
knowing,  that  neither  his  generals  nor  his  soldiers  could  share  in  the 
honour  of  the  latter. 

Philip  had  married  Olympias,  daughter  of  Neoptolemus :  the  latter 
was  aon  of  Alcetas,  king  of  Molussus  or  Epirus.  Olympias  brought 
him  Alexander,  surnamed  the  Great,  who  was  born  at  Pella,  the 
capital  of  Macedonia,  the  first  year  of  the  106th  Olympiad.  Philip, 
who  at  that  time  was  absent  from  his  kingdom,  had  three  very  agree- 
able advioea  brought  him ;  that  he  had  carried  the  prize  in  the 
Olympic  games;  that  Parmeuio,  one  of  his  generals,  had  gained  a 
great  victory  over  the  Illyrians;  and  that  his  wife  was  delivered  of  a 
aon/  This  prince,  terrified  at  so  signal  a  happiness,  which  the 
heathena  thought  frequently  the  omen  of  some  mournful  catastrophe, 
cried  out,  '^  Great  Jupiter !  in  return  for  so  many  blessings,  send  me 
aa  soon  aa  possible  some  slight  misfortune."  ^ 

We  may  form  a  judgment  of  Philip*s  care  and  attention  with  re- 
gard to  the  education  of  this  prince,  by  the  letter  he  wrote  a  short 
time,  after  his  birth  to  Aristotle,  to  acquaint  him  so  early,  that  he 
had  made  oboice  of  him  for  his  son's  preceptor.     '^  I  am  to  inform 

•  Diod.  p.  418.  *  PhiUp.  UL  p.  92. 

■  CaUidua  emptor  Olynthi. Jav.  8»t  xH.  t  4T. 

Philippua  nugore  ex  parte  mereator  Ur»ci»»  qoam  wictor. 

VaL  Max.  lib.  viL  o.  2. 

Diffidit  hostiam 
Poitaf  yir  Maoedo,  at  aabrut  »aialoe 
Bagei  moaeribas. — Horat  Ub»  iii.  Od,  ZTi 

When  engines,  and  when  arte  do  fail. 
The  golden  edge  can  eleave  the  wall, 
Gold,  PhUip'e  rifal  kings  o'erthrew.  Creech's  Hor. 

*  Platareh  eapposes  that  this  news  was  brought  him  immediatelj  after  the  taking  of  PotU 
taa»  bai  thm  oity  had  been  taken  two  yean  before. 

*A.  M.  3648.    AnL  J.  C.  356.    Plat,  in  Alex.  p.  666.    Justin.  L  ziL  o.  16.    Plot  in 
ipophth.  p.  1S7. 
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you/  6fiid  he,  "  that  I  have  a  son  born,  I  retarn  thanks  to  the  gods, 
not  so  much  for  having  given  him  to  me,  as  to  have  given  him  me  in 
the  time  that  Aristotle  lived.  I  may  justly  promise  myself  that  you 
will  make  him  a  successor  worthy  of  us  both,  and  a  king  worthy  of 
Macedonia."*  What  noble  thoughts  arise  from  the  perusal  of  this 
letter,  far  diflFerent  from  the  manners  of  the  present  age,  but  highly 
worthy  of  a  great  monarch  and  a  good  father !  I  shall  leave  the 
reader  to  make  such  reflections  on  it  as  he  shall  think  proper ;  and 
shall  only  observe,  that  this  example  may  serve  as  a  lesson  even  to 
private  persons,  as  it  teaches  them  how  highly  they  ought  to  value  a 
good  master,  and  the  extraordinary  care  they  should  take  to  find  such 
a  one ;  for  every  son  is  an  Alexander  to  his  father.*  It  appears  that 
Philip  put  his  son  very  early  under  Aristotle,  convinoed  that  the  suc- 
cess of  studies  depends  on  the  foundation  first  laid;  and  that  the 
man  cannot  be  too  able,  who  is  to  teach  the  principles  of  learning 
and  knowledge  in  the  manner  they  ought  to  be  inculcated/ 

A   DESCRIPTION   OF  THB   MACEDONIAN   PHALANX. 

This  was  a  body  of  infantry,  consisting  of  sixteen  thousand  heavy- 
armed  troops,  who  were  always  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  battle/ 
Besides  a  sword,  they  were  armed  with  a  shield,  and  a  pike  or  spear 
called  by  the  Greeks  lapunfa,  (sarissa.)  This  pike  was  fourteen  cubits, 
or  twenty-one  feet,  long,  for  the  cubit  consists  of  a  foot  and  a  half.^ 

The  phalanx  was  commonly  divided  into  ten  corps  or  battalions, 
each  of  which  was  composed  of  sixteen  hundred  men,  one  hundred 
in  rank,  and  sixteen  in  file.  Sometimes  the  file  of  sixteen  was  dou- 
bled, and  sometimes  divided,  according  to  occasion;  so  that  the 
phalanx  was  sometimes  but  eight,  and  at  other  times  thirty-two  deep; 
but  its  LV^al  and  regular  depth  was  sixteen. 

The  space  between  each  soldier  upon  a  march  was  six  feet,  or, 
which  is  the  same,  four  cubits ;  and  the  ranks  were  also  about  six  feet 
asunder.  When  the  phalanx  advanced  towards  an  enemy,  there  was 
but  three  feet  distance  between  each  soldier,  and  the  ranks  were  closed 
in  proportion.  In  fine,  when  the  phalanx  was  to  receive  the  enemy, 
the  men  who  composed  it  drew  still  closer,  each  soldier  occupying 
only  the  space  of  a  foot  and  a  half. 

This  evidently  shows  the  different  space  which  the  front  of  the 
phalanx  took  up  in  these  three  cases,  supposing  the  whole  to  consist 
of  sixteen  thousand  men,  at  sixteen  deep,  and  consequently  always  a 
thousand  men  in  front.  This  space  or  distance,  in  the  first  case,  was 
six  thousand  feet,  or  one  thousand  fathoms,  which  make  ten  furlongs, 

'  Aul.  GeL  L  ix.  8. 

*FiDgamu8  AlezAndrum  cbui  nobis,  impofitoni  gremio,  dignum  tanta  oim  infanUm: 
(quamquam  sums  ouiqae  dignus  est.) — Qaintil.  L  L  o.  1. 

'An  PhilippuB  Maoedonum  rex  Alezandro  filio  suo  prima  literarum  elementa  tradi  ab  Arii- 
totele  8ummo  ^us  set&tis  philosopho  rolaissety  aut  ille  suscepisset  hoc  offioiam,  si  non  stulie- 
rum  initio  a  perfecUssimo  qaoqae  optime  traotari,  pertinere  ad  sammam  oredidiaaet  ? — 
Qaintil.  Ibid. 

*  Decern  et  lex  millia  peditam  more  Maoedonum  armati  ftiere  qui  phalaagitas  appeilabaatiir. 
B»c  media  aoies  fuit  in  fronte,  in  decern  partes  divisa. — Tit.  Liv.  L  xxxvii.  n.  40. 

Polyb.  L  u  p.  764 — 767.    Id.  L  xiL  p.  664.    ^lian.  de  Initniend.  Acieb. 
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or  half  a  league.  In  the  second  case  it  was  but  half  as  much,  and 
took  up  five  furlongs,  or  five  hundred  fathoms.^  And,  in  the  third 
case,  it  was  again  diminished  another  half,  and  extended  to  the  dis- 
tance of  only  two  furlongs  and  a  half,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty 
fathoms. 

Poljbius  examines  the  phalanx  in  the  second  case,  in  which  it 
marched  to  attack  the  enemy.  There  were  then  three  feet  in  breadth 
and  depth  between  each  soldier.  We  observed  above,  that  their  pikes 
were  fourteen  cubits  long.  The  space  between  the  two  liauds,  and 
that  part  of  the  pike  which  projected  beyond  the  right,  took  up  four; 
and  consequently  the  pike  advanced  ten  cubits  beyond  the  body  of 
the  soldier  who  carried  it.  This  being  supposed,  the  pikes  of  the 
soldiers  placed  in  the  fifth  rank,  whom  I  will  call  the  fifths,  and  so 
of  the  rest,  projected  two  cubits  beyond  the  first  rank ;  the  pikes  of 
the  fourths,  four ;  those  of  the  thirds,  six ;  those  of  the  seconds,  eight 
cubits ;  and  the  pikes  of  the  soldiers  who  formed  the  first  rank,  pro- 
jected ten  cubits  towards  the  enemy. 

The  reader  will  easily  conceive,  that  when  the  soldiers  who  com- 
posed thm  phalanx,  a  great  and  unwieldy  machine,  every  part  of 
which  bristled  with  pikes,  as  we  have  seen,  moved  all  at  once,  pre- 
senting their  pikes  to  attack  the  enemy,  they  must  charge  with  great 
force.  The  soldiers,  who  were  behind  the  fifth  rank,  held  their  pikes 
raised,  but  inclining  a  little  over  the  ranks  which  preceded  them ; 
thereby  forming  a  kind  of  roof,  which,  not  to  mention  their  shields, 
secured  them  from  darts  discharged  at  a  distance,  which  fell  without 
doing  them  any  hurt. 

The  soldiers  of  all  the  other  ranks  beyond  the  fifth,  could  not 
indeed  engage  against  the  enemy,  nor  reach  them  with  their  pikes, 
bat  then  they  gave  great  assistance  in  battle  to  those  in  front  of 
them ;  for,  by  supporting  them  behind  with  the  utmost  strength,  and 
propping  them  with  their  backs,  they  increased  in  a  prodigious 
manner  the  strength  and  impetuosity  of  the  onset ;  they  gave  their 
comrades  such  a  force  as  rendered  them  immoveable  in  attacks,  and 
at  the  same  time  deprived  them  of  every  hope  or  opportunity  of  flight 
by  the  rear ;  so  that  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  either  conquering 
or  dying. 

Poiybius  indeed  acknowledges,  that  as  long  as  the  soldiers  of  the 
phalanx  preserved  their  disposition  and  order  as  a  phalanx,  that  is, 
as  long  as  they  kept  their  ranks  in  the  close  order  we  have  described, 
ii  was  impossible  for  an  enemy  either  to  sustain  its  weight,  or  to  open 
and  break  it.  And  this  he  demonstrates  to  us  in  a  plain  and  sensible 
manner.  The  Roman  soldiers,  for  it  is  these  be  compares  to  the 
Greeks  in  the  place  in  question,  says  he,  take  up,  in  tight,  three  feet 
each.  And  as  they  must  necessarily  move  about  very  much,  either 
to  shift  their  bucklers  to  the  right  and  left,  in  defending  themselves, 
or  to  thrust  with  the  point,  or  strike  with  the  edge,  we  must  be 
obliged  to  suppose  the  distance  of  three  feet  between  every  soldier. 
In  this  manner  every  Roman  soldier  takes  up  six  feet,  that  is,  twice 

'Five  stodU. 
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3B  mucb  distance  as  one  pf  the  phalanx,  and  consequently  opposes 
singly  two  soldiers  of  the  first  rank ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  is 
obliged  to  make  bead  against  ten  pikes,  as  we  before  observed.  Now 
it  is  impossible  for  a  single  soldier  to  break,  Or  force  his  way  through 
ten  pikes.* 

Livy  shows  this  evidently  in  a  few  words,  where  he  describes  in 
what  manner  the  Romans  were  repulsed  by  the  Macedonians  at  the 
siege  of  a  city.^  The  consul,  says  he,  made  his  cohorts  to  advance, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  penetrate  the  Macedonian  phalanx.  When 
the  latter^  keeping  very  close  together,  had  presented  their  long 
pikes,  the  Romans,  having  ineffectually  discharged  their  javelins 
against  the  Macedonians,  whom  their  shields,  pressed  very  close  to- 
gether, covered  like  a  roof,  drew  their  swords.  But  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  them  either  to  come  to  a  close  engagement,  or  to  cut  or 
break  the  pikes  of  the  enemy ;  and  if  they  happened  t^  cut  or  break 
any  one  of  them,  the  broken  piece  of  the  pike  served  as  a  point ;  so 
that  this  range  of  pikes,  with  which  the  front  of  the  phalanx  was 
armed,  still  existed.^ 

Paulus  ^milius  acknowledged,  that  in  the  battle  with  PelDeus,  the 
last  king  of  Macedon,  this  rampart  of  brass,  and  forest  of  pikes, 
impenetrable  to  his  legions,  filled  him  with  terror  and  astonishment. 
He  did  not  remember,  he  said,  any  thing  so  formidable  as  this  pha- 
lanx ;  and  often  afterwards  declared,  that  this  dreadful  spectacle  had 
made  so  strong  an  impression  upon  him,  as  almost  madq  him  despair 
of  the  victory.* 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  will  appear  that  the  Macedonian 
phalanx  was  considered  invincible ;  but  we  find  by  history,  that  the 
Macedonians  and  their  phalanx  were  vanquished  and  subdued  by  the 
Romans.  ^^It  was  invincible,"  says  Polybius,  ^^  so  long  as  it  continued 
a  phalanx,  but  this  happened  very  rarely ;  for  to  form  in  that  order, 
a  fiat  even  spot  of  ground  of  jgreat  extent,  without  either  tree,  bush, 
intrenchment,  ditch,  valley,  hill,  or  river,  was  requisite.  Now  wa 
seldom  find  a  spot  of  ground,  of  fifteen,  twenty,  or  more  furlongs, 
in  extent ;  for  so  large  a  space  is  necessary  for  containing  a  whole 
army,  of  which  the  phalanx  is  but  a  part. 

"  But,  let  us  suppose,"  continues  Polybius,  "that  a  tract  of  ground, 
such  as  could  be  wished,  were  found,  yet  of  what  use  could  a  body 
of  troops  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  phalanx  be,  should  the  enemy, 
instead  of  advancing  and  ofiering  battle,  send  out  detachments  to  lay 
waste  the  country,  plunder  the  cities,  or  cut  off  the  convoys  ?  That 
in  case  the  enemy  should  come  to  battle,  the  generid  need  only  com- 

*•  It  was  before  said,  that  each  soldier  of  the  phalanx  took  up  three  feet  when  he  advanced 
bo  attack  the  enemy,  aad  bat  half  as  muoh  when  h»  waited  his  eoining  ap.  In  this  last  case, 
tach  Koman  soldier  was  obliged  to  make  head  against  twenty  pikes. 

*Liv.  1.  zxxii.  n.  17. 

'  Cohortes  invicem  sub  signis,  quce  cuneam  Macedonnm  (phalangem  ipsi  yooant)  si  possent, 
ii  perruiuperunt,  emittebau — ^^Ubi  conferti  haetas  ingentis  longitndlnis  pra)  se  Macedones 
objeci&«uu(|  velut  in  oonsiructam  densitate  dypeoram  testadinem,  Roraaoi,  pilis  nequioquam^ 
•misditf,  cum  stringiasent  gladioa  ;  neque  progredi  prupius,  neque  prsacedere  bastas  poteraat; 
•t,  si  qaam  incidlssent  autpriBfregissenC  hastila  fragmento  ipso  acato  inter  spioula  iutegrarum 
basUuram,  velut  Tallnm  explebat. 

*  Plat  in  PaoL  iBmU.  p.  265. 
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mand  part  of  his  front,  the  centre  for  instance,  to  give  way  and  fly, 
that  the  phalanx  might  have  an  opportunity  of  pursuing  them ;  in 
this  case,  it  is  manifest  the  phalanx  would  be  broken,  and  a  largo 
cavity  made  in  it,  in  which  the  Romans  would  not  fail  to  charge  the 
phalanx  in  flank  on  the  right  and  left,  at  the  same  time  that  those' 
soldiers  who  were  pursuing  the  enemy,  might  be  attacked  in  the  same 
manner.' 

The  reasoning  of  Polybius  appears  to  me  very  clear,  and  at  the 
same  time  gives  us  a  very  just  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  nn- 
eients  fought ;  which  certainly  ought  to  have  a  place  in  history,  as  it 
is  an  esaential  part  of  it. 

Hence  appears,  as  Mr.  Bossuet'  observed  after  Polybius,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Macedonian  phalanx,'  formed  of  one  large  body,. 
Tery  close  on  all  sides,  which  was  obliged  to  move  all  at  once,  and 
the  Roman  army,  divided  into  small  bodies,  which  for  that  reason 
were  nimbler,  and  consequently  more  aptly  disposed  for  motions  of 
every  kind.  '*  The  phalanx  cannot  long  preserve  its  natural  property," 
says  Polybius;  '^that  is  to  say,  its  solidity  and  thickness,  because  it 
requires  its  peculiar  spots  of  ground,  and  those,  as  it  were,  made 
purposely  for  it ;  and  that  for  want  of  such  tracts,  it  encumbers,  of 
rather  breaks  itself  by  its  own  motion ;  pot  to  mention,  that,  if  it  is 
once  broken,  the  soldiers. who  compose  it  can  never  rally  again. 
Whereas  the  Roman  army,  by  its  division  into  small  bodies,  takes 
advantage  of  all  places  and  situations,  and  suits  itself  to  them.  It 
is  united  or  separated  at  pleasure.  It  files  off,  or  draws  together, 
without  the  least  difficulty.  It  can  very  easily  detach,  rally,  and 
perform  every  kind  of  evolution,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  occa- 
sion may  require.  In  fine,  it  has  a  greater  variety  of  motions,  and 
ooDsequently  more  activity  and  strength,  than  the  phalanx.'' 

This  enabled  Paulus  w^milius  to  gain  his  celebrated  victory  over 
Perseus.'  He  first  attacked  the  phalanx  in  front.  But  the  Macedo- 
nians, keeping  very  close  together,  holding  their  pikes  with  both 
hands,  and  presenting  this  iron  rampart  to  the  enemy,  could  not  be 
either  broken  or  forced  in  any  manner,  but  made  a  dreadful  slaughter 
of  the  Romans.  But  at  last,  the  unevenness  of  the  ground,  and  the 
great  extent  of  the  front,  not  allowing  the  Macedonians  to  continue, 
in  ail  parts,  that  range  of  shields  and  pikes,  Paulus  ^milius  observed 
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*  Dueoane  on  UnirerMl  Hwlory. 

*S(ntarias  uierqae  miles,  ordiaes  serruis;  ted  ilia  pfailaBz  imnMliHii,  et  nnlus  geaorii; 
Romaoa  aciet  dutinetior,  ex  pluribiu  pwiibiM  eooetana ;  fiMiUa  partieoti  quacamque  opai 
CMet,  &eili8  ju^nti.^Tit.  LiT.  1.  ix.  n.  19. 

Eraot  pleraqae  ajrlrertrU  eirc%  inoonoiods  phalaagl,  atazlme  MaeedODam,  qon  nisi  ubt 
prsloBgis  hastis  velttt  valltta  anie  eiypeos  objeoit,  quod  afc  ilat,  Ubtro  oampo  opus  esty  nuU 
lias  sdmodum  asas  est.-^Id.  L  xxxi.  n.  89. 

'Seconda  legio  itnmissa  dissipavit  phalangeal ;  neqae  ulla  e^identior  cansa  victorisd  fiiit» 
qosiB  quod  maita  passim  prtslta  erant,  qua  fluetuantem  tarbarnnt  primo,  deinde  diigecerunt 
pbsUagem;  ci^os  confertsB,  e(  intenlLi»  horrentis  hastis,  intolerabiles  vires  sunt,  bi  carptim 
s^Sgrediendo  circumagere  immobileui  loDgilaUine  et  gravitate  hastain  cogas,  confusa  sirue 
implieaotar:  si  vero  ab  latere,  ant  ab  tergo,  aliqaid  tumultus  inorepuit,  ruinsB  modo  tur- 
^tar.  Siottt  torn  adversas  catervatim  irruentes  Romaoos,  et  interrupta  multifariam  acie, 
obriam  ire  eogebantor;  et  Romaui,  quacumque  data  intervalla  esseot,  iiiHinuabant  ordines 
*VM.  Qui  si  Qoiversa  aoie  in  frontem  adversus  instructam  phalangem  ooncuris#ent — ^induit • 
M&t  le  hastis,  nee  eonfertam  aeiem  snstinuissent. — TiL  Liv. 
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that  the  phalanx  was  obliged  to  leave  several  openings  and  intervals 
Upon  this  he  attacked  them  at  these  openings,  not  aa  before,  in  front, 
and  in  a  general  onset,  but  bj  detached  bodies,  and  in  different  parts 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  Bj  this  means  the  phalanx  was  broken, 
and  its  whole  force,  which  consisted  merely  in  its  union,  and  the  im- 
pression it  made  all  at  once,  was  entirely  lost,  and  Paulus  JEmilius 
gained  the  victory.* 

Folybius,  in  the  twelfth  book  above  cited,  also  describes  in  a  few 
words  the  order  of  battle  observed  by  the  cavalry.  According  to 
him,  a  squadron  of  horse  consisted  of  eight  hundred,  generally  drawa 
up  one  nundred  in  front,  and  eight  deep ;  consequently  such  a 
squadron  as  this  took  up  a  furlong,  or  one  hundred  fathoms,  sup- 
posing the  distance  of  one  fathom  or  six  feet  for  each  horseman, 
which  space  he  must  necessarily  occupy,  to  make  his  evolutions  and 
to  rally.  Ten  squadrons,  or  eight  thousand  horse,  occupied  ten  times 
as  much  ground,  that  is,  ten  furlongs,  or  a  thousand  fathoms,  which 
make  about  half  a  league.^ 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  reader  may  judge  how  much  ground 
an  army  took,  according  to  the  number  of  infantry  and  cavalry  of 
which  it  consisted. 

SECTION   II.  —  THB   SACRED   WAR.      SEQUEL   OP  THE    HISTORY   OP 

PHILIP. 

Discord,  which  constantly  excited  in  the  Greeks  dispositions  not 
very  remote  from  an  open  rupture,  broke  out  with  great  violence  upon 
account  of  the  Phoc9&ans.  Those  people,  who  inhabited  the  territo- 
ries adjacent  to  Delphos,  ploughed  up  certain  lands  that  were  sacred 
to  Apollo,  which  were  thereby  profaned.  Immediately  the  people  in 
the  neighbourhood  exclaimed  against  them  as  guilty  of  sacrilege ; 
some,  from  a  spirit  of  sincerity,  and  others,  in  order  to  cover  their 
private  revenge  with  the  veil  of  religion.  The  war  that  broke  out 
on  this  occasion,  was  called  the  Sacred  War,  as  undertaken  from  a 
religious  motive,  and  lasted  ten  years.  The  people  guilty  of  this 
profanation,  were  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Amphyctions,  or 
states-general  of  Greece ;  and  the  whole  affair'  being  duly  examined, 
the  Phoca&ans  were  declared  sacrilegious,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a 
heavy  fine.' 

Fhilomelus,  one  of  their  chief  citizens,  a  bold  man,  and  of  great 
authority,  having  proved  by  some  verses  in  Homer,^  that  the  sove- 
reignty of  Delphos  belonged  anciently  to  the  Phoossans,  inflamed 
them  against  this  decree,  resolved  with  them  to  take  up  arms,  and 
was  appointed  their  general*  He  immediately  went  to  Sparta  to 
engage  the  Lacedaemonians  in  his  interest*  They  were  very  much 
dbgusted  at  the  sentence  which  the  Amphyctions  had  pronounced 
against  them  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Thebans,  by  which  they  had 
also  been  condemned  to  pay  a  fine,  for  having  seized  upon  the  citadel 
*  of  Thebes,  by  fraud  and  violence.     Archidamus,  one  of  the  kings 

^Pltttoroh  in  Paul.  iBmiU  p.  265,  266.    Liy.  1.  zliv.  n.  41.  "Lib.  zU.  p.  633. 

•A.  M.  3649.    AnUJ.  C.  355.    Dlod.  L  zvi.  p.  425— 433.  « IluuL  L  ii.  t.  610. 
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of  Sparta,  gave  Philomelus  a  handsome  reception.  This  nonarchi 
however,  did  not  dare  to  declare  openly  in  favour  of  the  Phocaeans, 
bat  promised  to  assist  him  with  money,  and  to  famish  him  secretly 
with  troops,  which  he  accordingly  did. 

Philomelus,  at  his  return  home,  raised  soldiers,  and  began  by  at- 
tacking the  temple  of  Delpbos,  of  which  he  possessed  himself  without 
any  great  difficulty,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  making  but  a  weak 
resistance.  The  Locrians,  or  Locri,  a  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Delphos,  took  arms  against  him,  but  were  defeated  in  several  ren- 
counters. Philomelas,  encouraged  by  these  first  successes,  increased 
his  troops  daily,  and  put  himself  in  a  condition  to  carry  on  his  en- 
terprise with  vigour*  He  accordingly  entered  the  temple,  tore  from 
the  pillars  the  decree  of  the  Amphyctions  against  the  Phocaeans, 
pablished  all  over  the  country,  that  he  had  no  design  to  seize  the 
riches  of  the  temple,  and  that  his  sole  view  was  to  restore  the  Pho 
C8eans  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges.  It  was  necessary  for  him 
to  have  a  sanction  from  the  god  who  presided  at  Delphos,  and  to 
receive  such  an  answer  from  the  oracle  as  might  be  favourable  to 
him.  The  priestess  at  first  refused  to  co-operate  on  this  occasion ; 
but,  being  terrified  by  his  menaces,  she  answered  that  the  god  per- 
mitted him  to  do  whatever  he  should  think  proper ;  a  circumstance 
he  took  care  to  publish  to  all  the  neighbouring  nations. 

The  affair  was  now  become  a  serious  one.  The  Amphyctions  meet- 
ing a  second  time,  a  resolution  was  formed  to  declare  war  against  the 
Phocseans.  Most  of  the  Orecian  nations  engaged  in  this  quarrel, 
and  sided  with  the  one  or  the  other  party.  The  Boeotians,  the  Lo- 
crians, Thessalians,  and  several  other  neighbouring  people,  declared 
in  favour  of  the  god ;  while  Sparta,  Athens,  and  some  other  cities  of 
Peloponnesus,  joined  with  the  Phocssans.  Philomelus  had  not  yet 
toached  the  treasures  of  the  temple;  but  being  afterwards  not  so 
scrupulous,  he  believed  that  the  riches  of  the  god  could  not  be  better 
employed,  than  in  his  (the  deity's)  defence,  for  he  gave  this  specious 
name  to  this  sacrilegious  attempt;  and  being  enuoiod,  by  this  fresh 
supply,  to  double  the  pay  of  his  soldiers,  he  raised  a  very  considerable 
body  of  troops. 

Several  battles  were  fought,  and  the  success  for  some  time  seemed 
doubtful  on  both  sides.  Every  body  knows  how  much  religious  wars 
are  to  be  dreaded,  and  the  prodigious  length  to  which  a  false  zeal, 
when  veiled  wi^  so  venerable  a  name,  is  apt  to  go.  The  Thebans 
having  in  a  rencounter  taken  several  prisoners,  condemned  them  all 
to  die  as  sacril^ous  wretches,  who  were  excommunicated.  The 
Phocaeans  did  the  same  by  way  of  reprisal.  These  had  at  first 
gained  several  advantages;  but  having  been  defeated  in  a  great 
battle,  Philomelas  their  leader,  being  closely  attacked  upon  an  emi* 
nence,  from  which  there  was  no  retreating,  defended  himself  for  a 
long  time  with  incredible  bravery ;  which,  however,  not  availing,  he 
threw  himself  headlong  from  a  rock,  in  order  to  avoid  the  torments 
he  must  unavoidably  have  undergone,  had  he  fallen  alive  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  Onomarchus  was  his  successor,  and  took  upon. 
^  the  command  of  the  forces. 
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This  new  genen»l  soon  levied  another  aimj,  the  adrantageons  pay 
he  offered  procuring  him  soldiers  from  all  sides.  He  also,  bj  dint 
of  money,  brought  over  several  chiefs  of  the  other  party,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  them  either  to  retire  or  to  do  little  or  nothing,  by  which 
he  gained  great  advantages.^ 

Philip  thought  it  most  consistent  with  his  interest  to  remain  neutral 
in  this  general  movement  of  the  Greeks,  in  favour  either  of  the  Pho« 
csdans  or  the  Thebans.  It  was  consistent  with  the  policy  of  this 
ambitious  prince,  who  had  little  regard  for  religion  or  the  interest  of 
Apollo,  but  was  always  intent  upon  his  own,  not  to  engage  in  a  waf 
from  which  he  could  not  reap  the  least  benefit ;  and  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  circumstance  in  which  all  Greece,  employed  and  divided 
by  a  great  war,  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  extend  his  frontiers,  and 
push  his  conquests  without  any  apprehension  or  opposition.  He  was 
also  well  pleased  to  see  both  parties  weaken  and  consume  each  other, 
as  he  should  thereby  be  enabled  to  fall  upon  them  afterwards  with 
greater  advantage. 

Being  desirous  of  subjecting  Thrace,  and  of  securing  the  conquests 
be  had  already  made  in  it,  he  determined  to  possess  himself  of  Me- 
thone,  a  small  city,  incapable  of  supporting  itself  by  its  own  strength, 
but  which  ga^  him  disquiet,  and  obstructed  his  designs  whenever  it 
was  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.'  He  accordingly  besieged  that 
city,  made  himself  master  of  and  razed  it.  He  lost  one  of  his  eyes 
before  Methone,  by  a  very  singular  accident.  Aster  of  Amphipolis 
had  offered  his  service  to  rhilip,  as  so  excellent  a  marksman,  that  he 
could  bring  down  birds  in  their  most  rapid  flight.  The  monarch 
made  this  answer :  ^'  Well,  I  will  take  you  into  my  servioe  when  I 
make  war  upon  starlings ;"  which  answer  stung  the  cross-bowman  to 
the  quick.  A  repartee  proves  often  of  fatal  consequence  to  him  who 
makes  it,  and  it  is  not  a  small  merit  to  know  when  to  hold  one's 
tongue.  After  having  thrown  himself  into  the  city,  he  shot  an 
arr*'\v,  on  which  was  written,  '^to  Philip's  right  eye,"  and  gave  him 
a  tuost  cruel  proof  that  he  was  a  good  marksman,  for  he  hit  him  in 
hi^  light  eye.  Philip  sent  him  back  the  same  arrow,  with  this  in- 
scri[)tion,  ^*If  Philip  takes  the  city,  he  will  hang  up  Aster;*'  and  he 
was  accordingly  as  good  as  his  word/ 

A  skilfttl  surgeon  drew  the  arrow  out  of  Philip's  eye  with  qo  much 
art  and  dexterity,  that  not  the  least  scar  remained ;  and  though  he 
could  not  save  his  eye,  yet  he  took  away  the  blemish.^  This  monarch 
was,  however,  so  weak  as  to  be  angry  whenever  any  person  happened 
to  mention  the  word  Cyclops,  or  even  the  word  eye,  in  his  presence. 
Men,  however,  seldom  blush  for  an  honourable  imperfection.  A  La- 
cedaemonian woman  thought  more  like  a  man,  when,  to  console  her 
son  for  a  glorious  wound  that  had  lamed  him,  she  said,  ^^Now  my 
son,  every  step  you  take  will  put  you  in  mind  of  your  valour."* 

After  the  taking  of  Methone,  Philip,  ever  studious  either  to  weaken 
his  enemies  by  new  conquests,  or  gain  new  friends  by  doing  them 

'  A.  M.  3651.    Ant  J.  C.  363.  *  A.  H.  3651.    Ant  J.  C.  353.    Biod.  p.  431. 
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tome  important' service,  inarched  into  Thessaly,  which  had  implored 
his  assistance  against  the  tyrants.  The  liberty  of  that  country 
seemed  now  secure,  since  Alexander  of  Pheras  was  no  more.  But^ 
his  brothers,  who,  in  concert  with  his  wife  Thebe,  had  murdered  him, 
grown  weary  of  having  some  time  acted  the  part  of  deliverers,  re- 
vived his  tyranny,  and  oppressed  the  Thessalians  with  a  new  yoke. 
Lycophron,  the  eldest  of  the  three  brothers,  who  succeeded  Alex- 
ander, had  strengthened  himself  by  the  protection  of  the  Phocseans. 
Onomarchtts,  their  leader,  brought  him  a  numerous  body  of  forces, 
and  at  first  gained  a  considerable  advantage  over  Philip;  but  en* 
gaging  him  a  second  time,  he  was  entirely  defeated,  and  his  army 
routed.  The  flying  troops  were  pursued  to  the  sea-shore.  Upwards 
of  six  thousand  men  were  killed  on  the  spot,  amon^  whom  was  Ono- 
marchus,  whose  body  was  hung  upon  a  gallows ;  and  three  thousand, 
who  were  taken  prisoners,  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  by  Philip's  order, 
as  so  many  sacrilegious  wretches,  the  professed  enemies  of  religion. 
Lycophron  delivered  up  the  city  of  PhersB,  and  restored  Thessaly  to 
its  liberty  by  abandoning  it.  By  the  happy  success  of  this  expedi- 
tion Philip  acquired  for  ever  the  affection  of  the  Thessalians,  whose 
excellent  cavalry,  joined  to  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  had  afterwards 
so  great  a  share  in  his  victories,  and  those  of  his  son.^ 

rhayllus,  who  succeeded  his  brother  Onomarchus,  deriving  the 
same  advantages  he  had  done,  from  the  immense  jriches  he  found  in 
the  temple,  raised  a  numerous  army,  and,  supported  by  the  troops  of 
the  Xiacedaemonians,  Athenians,  and  the  other  allies,  whom  he  paid 
very  largely,  went  into  Boeotia,  and  invaded  the  Thebans.  For  a 
long  time  victory  shifted  sides ;  but  at  last,  Phayllus  being  attacked 
with  a  sudden  and  violent  distemper,  after  suffering  the  most  cruel 
torments,  ended  his  life  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  impieties  and 
sacrilegious  actions.  Phalecus,  then  very  young,  the  son  of  Ono- 
marchus, was  placed  in  his  room,  and  Mnaseas,  a  man  of  great  expe- 
rience, and  strongly  attached  to  his  family,  was  appointed  his  coun- 
sellor. 

The  new  leader,  treading  in  the  steps  of  his  predecessors,  plun- 
dered the  temple  as  they  had  done,  and  enriched  all  his  friends.  At 
last  the  Phocaaans  opened  their  eyes,  and  appointed  commissioners  to 
call  all  those  to  account  who  had  any  concern  in  the  public  moneys. 
Upon  this  Phalecus  was  deposed ;  and,  after  an  exact  inquiry,  it  was 
found  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  there  had  been  taken  out 
of  the  temple  upwards  of  ten  thousand  talents. 

Philip,  after  having  freed  the  Thessalians,  resolved  to  carry  his 
arms  into  Phocis*  This  was  his  first  attempt  to  get  footing  in  Greece, 
and  to  have  a  share  in  the  general  affairs  of  the  Greeks,  from  which 
the  kings  of  Macedon  had  always  been  excluded  as  foreigners.  In 
this  view,  upon  pretence  of  going  over  into  Phocis,  in  order  to  punish 
the  sacrilegious  Phocssans,  he  marched  towards  Thermopylse,  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  a  pass,  which  gave  him  a  free  passage  into  Greece, 
and  especially  into  Attica.    The  Athenians,  upon  hearing  of  a  march 

'  Diod.  p.  432-435. 
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which  might  prove  of  the  most  fatal  consequence  to*  them,  hastened 
to  Thennopylse,  and  possessed  themselves  very  seasonably  of  this 
important  pass,  which  Philip  did  not  dare  attempt  to  force  ;  so  that 
he  was  obliged  to  return  back  into  Macedonia.^ 

SECTION   III. — DEMOSTHENES    HARANGUES    THE   ATHENIANS   AGAINST 

PHILIP.      THAT   PRINCE   TAKES   OLYNTHUS. 

As  we  shall  soon  see  Philip  engaged  against  the  Athenians,  who, 
by  the  strong  exhortations  and  prudent  counsels  of  Demosthenes, 
will  become  his  greatest  enemies,  and  the  most  powerful  opposers  of 
his  ambitious  designs ;  it  may  not  be  improper,  before  we  enter  into 
that  part  of  the  history,  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  state  of 
Athens,  and  of  the  disposition  of  the  citizens  at  that  time. 

We  must  not  form  a  judgment  of  the  character  of  the  Athenians, 
in  the  age  we  are  now  speaking  of,  from  that  of  their  ancestors,  in 
the  time  of  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  of  Salamis,  from  w.hose 
virtues  they  had  extremely  degenerated.  They  were  no  longer  the 
same  men,  and  had  no  longer  the  same  maxims,  and  the  same  man- 
ners. They  no  longer  discovered  the  same  zeal  for  the  public  good ; 
the  same  application  to  the  alOfairs  of  the  state ;  the  same  courage  to 
support  the  fatigues  of  war  by  sea  and  land ;  the  same  care  of  the 
revenues,  the  same  willingness  to  hear  salutary  advice •;  the  same  dis- 
cernment in  the  choice  of  generals  of  the  armies,  and  of  magistrates 
to  whom  they  entrusted  the  administration  of  the  state.  To  these 
happy,  these  glorious  dispositions,  succeeded  a  fondness  for  repose, 
and  indolence  with  regard  to  public  aifairs:  an  aversion  for  military 
fatigues,  which  they  now  left  entirely  to  mercenary  troops ;  and  a 
profusion  of  the  public  treasures  in  games  and  shows ;  a  love  for  the 
flattery  which  their  orators  lavished  upon  them;  and  an  unhappy 
facility  in  conferring  public  oflSces  by  intrigue  and  cabal ;  all  which 
usually  precede  the  approaching  ruin  of  states.  Such  was  the  situa- 
tion of  Athens  at  the  time  the  king  of  Macedon  began  to  turn  his 
arms  against  Greece. 

We  have  seen  that  Philip,  after  various  conquests,  had  attempted 
to  advance  as  far  as  Phocis,  but  in  vain;  because  the  Athenians, 
justly  alarmed  at  the  impending  danger,  had  stopped  him  at  the  pass 
of  Thermopylae.  Demosthenes,  taking  advantage  of  so  favourable  a 
disposition  of  things,  mounted  the  tribunal,  in  order  to  set  before 
them  a  lively  image  of  the  impending  danger  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed by  the  boundless  ambition  of  Philip,  and  to  convince  them  of 
the  absolute  necessity  they  were  consequently  under,  of  applying  the 
most  speedy  remedies.  Kow,  as  the  success  of  his  arms,  and  the 
rapidity  of  his  progress  spread  throughout  Athens  a  kind  of  terror, 
bordering  very  near  upon  despair,  the  orator,  by  a  wonderful  artifice, 
iirst  endeavours  to  revive  their  courage,  and  ascribes  their  calami tiea 
to  their  sloth  and  indolence,  for,  if  they  hitherto  had  acquitted 
themselves  of  their  duty,  and  that,  in  spite  of  their  activity  and  their 
utmost  efforts,  Philip  had  prevailed  over  them,  they  then,  indeed. 
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woald  not  have  the  least  resource  or  hope  left.  But  in  this  oration, 
and  all  those  which  follow,  Demosthenes  insists  strongly,  that  the 
grandeur  of  Philip  is  wholly  owing  to  the  supineness  of  the  Athe- 
nians ;  and  that  this  supineness,  which  makes  him  hold  and  daring, 
swells  him  with  such  a  spirit  of  haughtiness,  as  even  insults  the 
Athenians.' 

'*  See,"  says  Demosthenes  to  them,  speaking  of  Philip,  "  to  what 
a  height  the  arrogance  of  that  man  rises,  who  will  not  suffer  you  to 
choose  either  action  or  repose ;  but  employs  menaces,  and,  as  fame 
says,  speaks  in  the  most  insolent  terms ;  and  not  contented  with  his 
first  conquests,  but  incapable  of  satiating  his  lust  of  dominion,  en- 
gages every  day  in  some  new  enterprise.  Possibly,  you  wait  till 
necessity  reduces  you  to  act.  Can  any  one  be  greater  to  free-born 
men  than  shame  and  infamy?  Will  you  then  for  ever  walk  the 
public  places  with  this  question  in  your  mouths,  '  What  news  is  there  V 
Can  there  be  greater  news  than  that  a  Macedonian  has  vanquished 
the  Athenians,  and  made  himself  the  supreme  arbiter  of  Greece? 
'Philip  is  dead,'  says  one;  'He  is  only  sick,'  replies  another.  His 
being  wounded  at  Methone  had  occasioned  all  these  reports.  But 
whether  he  be  sick  or  dead  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  0,  Athenians, 
for  the  moment  after  heaven  had  delivered  you  from  him,  should  you 
still  behave  as  you  now  do,  you  would  raise  up  another  Philip  against 
yourselves :  since  the  man  in  question  owes  his  grandeur  infinitely 
more  to  your  indolence  than  to  his  own  strength." 

But  Demosthenes,  not  satisfied  with  bare  remonstrances,  or  with 
giving  his  opinion  in  general  terms,  proposed  a  plan,  the  execution 
of  which  he  believed  would  check  the  attempts  of  Philip.  In  the 
first  place,  he  advised  the  Athenians  to  fit  out  a  fleet  of  fifty  galleys, 
and  to  resolve  firmly  to  man  them  themselves.  He  required  them  to 
reinforce  these  with  ten  galleys  lightly  armed,  which  might  serve  as 
a  convoy  to  the  fleet  and  transports.  With  regard  to  the  land  forces, 
as  in  hi8  time,  the  general,  elected  by  the  most  powerful  faction, 
formed  the  army  only  of  a  confused  assemblage  of  foreigners  and 
mercenary  troops,  who  did  little  service ;  Demosthenes  required  them 
to  levy  no  more  than  two  thousand  chosen  troops,  five  hundred  of 
whom  should  be  Athenians,  and  the  rest  raised  from  among  the  allies, 
with  two  hundred  horse,  fifty  of  which  should  also  be  Athenians. 

The  expense  of  this  small  army,  with  regard  only  to  provisions 
and  other  matters  independent  of  their  pay,  was  to  amount  to  little 
more  per  month  than  ninety  talents,  viz.  forty  talents  for  ten  convoy 
galleys,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  minse  per  month  for  each  galley ;  forty 
talents  for  the  two  thousand  infantry,  and  ten  drachmas  per  mouth 
for  each  foot  soldier;  lastly,  twelve  talents  for  the  two  hundred 
horse,  or  thirty  drachmas  per  month  for  each  horseman.  The  reader 
may  hence  form  an  idea  of  the  expenses  of  an  army  in  those  times. 
Demosthenes  adds,  ^^If  any  one  imagine  that  the  preparation  of 
promions  is  not  a  considerable  step,  he  is  very  much  mistaken ;  for 
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he  IB  persuaded,  that  provided  the  forces  do  not  want  provisions,  the 
war  will  furnish  them  with  every  thing  besides ;  and  that,  without 
doing  the  least  wrong  to  the  Greeks  or  allies,  they  will  not  fail 
of  sufficient  acquisitions  to  make  up  all  deficiencies  and  arrears  of 

pay.  . 

But,  as  the  Athenians  might  be  surprised  that  Demosthenes  re- 
quired so  small  a  body  of  forces,  he  gave  this  reason  for  it,  viz.  that 
at  present,  the  commonwealth  did  not  permit  the  Athenians  to  oppose 
Philip  with  a  sufficient  force  in  the  field ;  and  that  it  would  be  their 
business  to  make  excursions  only.  Thus  his  design  was,  that  this 
little  army  should  be  hovering  perpetually  about  the  frontiers  of  Ma- 
cedonia, to  awe,  observe,  harass,  and  keep  close  to  the  enemy,  in 
order  to  prevent  them  from  concerting  and  executing  such  enterprises 
with  ease,  as  they  might  think  fit  to  attempt. 

What  the  success  of  this  harangue  was,  is  not  known.  It  is  very 
probable,  that  as  the  Athenians  were  not  attacked  personally,  they, 
according  to  the  supineness  natural  to  them,  were  very  indolent  with 
regard  to  the  progress  of  Philip's  arms.  The  divisions  at  this  time 
in  Greece  were  very  favourable  to  that  monarch.  Athens  and  Lace- 
daemon,  on  one  side,  employed  themselves  wholly  in  reducing  the 
strength  of  Thebes,  their  rival ;  while,  on  the  other  side,  the  Thessa- 
lians,  in  order  to  free  themselves  from  their  tyrants,  and  the  Thebans, 
to  maintain  the  superiority  which  they  had  acquired  by  the  battles 
of  Leuctra  and  Mantinea,  devoted  themselves  in  the  most  resolute 
manner  to  Philip,  and  assisted  him,  undesignedly,  in  making  chains 
for  themselves, 

Philip,  as  an  able  politician,  knew  well  how  to  take  advantage  of 
all  these  dissensions.  This  king,  in  order  to  secure  his  frontiers,  had 
nothing  more  at  heart  than  to  enlarge  them  towards  Thrace ;  and 
this  he  could  not  well  attempt  but  at  the  expense  of  the  Athenians, 
who  since  the  defeat  of  Xerxes  had  many  colonies,  besides  several 
states,  who  were  either  their  allies  or  tributaries,  in  that  country. 

Olynthus,  a  city  of  Thrace,  in  the  peninsula  of  Pallene,  was  one 
of  these  colonies.  The  Olynthians  had  been  at  great  variance  with 
Amyntas,  father  of  Philip,  and  had  even  very  much  opposed  the 
latter,  upon  his  accession  to  the  crown.  He,  how^ever,  being  not 
firmly  established  on  the  throne,  at  first  employed  dtssimulation,  and 
requested  the  alliance  of  the  Olynthians,  to  whom,  some  time  after, 
he  gave  up  Potidaea,  an  important  fortress,  which  he  had  conquered, 
in  concert  with  and  for  them,  from  the  Athenians.  When  he  found 
himself  able  to  execute  his  project,  he  took  proper  measures  for  the 
siege  of  Olynthus.'  The  inhabitants  of  this  city,  who  saw  the  storm 
gathering  at  a  distance,  had  recourse  to  the  Athenians,  of  whom  they 
requested  immediate  aid.  The  affieiir  was  debated  in  an  assembly 
of  the  people,  and  as  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  a  great 
number  of  orators  met  in  the  assembly.  Each  of  them  mounted  it 
in  his  turn,  which  was  regulated  by  their  age.  Demosthenes,  who 
was  then  but  thirty-four,  did  not  speak  till  after  his  seniors  had  dis- 
cussed the  matter  a  long  time. 
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In  this  diaeonrse,^  the  orator,  the  better  to  succeed  in  his  aim« 
alternately  terrifies  and  encourages  the  Athenians.'  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  represents  Philip  in  two  very  different  lights.  On  one  side, 
be  is  a  man  whose  unbounded  ambition  the  empire  of  the  world  could 
not  satiate ;  a  haughty  tyrant,  who  looks  upon  all  men,  and  eren  his 
allies,  as  so  many  subjects  or  slaves ;  and  who,  for  that  reason,  is  no 
less  incensed  by  too  slow  a  submission,  than  an  open  revolt ;  a  vigi- 
lant politician,  who,  always  intent  on  taking  advantage  of  the  over- 
sights and  errors  of  others,  seises  every  favourable  opportunity ;  an 
indefatigable  warrior,  whom  his  activity  multiplies,  and  who  contin- 
ually undergoes  the  most  severe  toils,  without  allowing  himself  a 
moment's  repose,  or  having  the  least  regard  to  the  difference  of  sea^ 
sons;  an  intrepid  hero,  who  rushes  through  obstacles,  and  plunges 
into  the  midst  of  dangers ;  a  corrupter,  wno  with  his  purse,  traffics, 
buys,  and  employs  gold  no  less  than  iron ;  a  happy  prince,  on  whom 
fortune  lavishes  her  favours,  and  for  whom  she  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten her  inconstancy ;  but,  on  the  other  side,  this  same  Philip  is  an 
imprudent  man,  who  measures  his  vast  projects,  not  by  his  strength, 
but  merely  by  his  ambition ;  a  rash  man,  who,  by  his  attempts,  digs 
the  grave  of  his  own  grandeur,  and  opens  precipices  before  him, 
down  which  a  small  effort  would  throw  him ;  a  knave,  whose  power 
is  raised  on  Uie  most  ruinous  of  all  foundations,  breach  of  faith,  and 
villany ;  a  usurper,  hated  universally  abroad,  who,  by  trampling  upon 
all  laws,  human  and  divine,  has  made  all  nations  his  enemies;  a 
tyrant,  detested  even  in  the  heart  of  his  dominions,  in  which,  by  the 
infamy  of  his  manners  and  other  vices,  he  has  tired  out  the  patience 
of  his  captains,  his  soldiers,  and  of  all  his  subjects  in  general ;  to 
conclude,  a  perjured  and  impious  wretch,  equally  abhorred  by  heaven 
and  earth,  and  whom  the  gods  are  now  upon  the  point  of  destroying 
by  any  band  that  will  administer  to  tbeir  wrath,  and  second  their 
vengeance. 

This  is  the  double  picture  of  Philip,  which  M.  de  Tourreil  draws, 
by  uniting  the  several  detached  lineaments  in  the  present  oration  of 
Demosthenes.  He  herein  shows  the  great  freedom  with  which  the 
Athenians  spoke  of  so  powerful  a  monarch. 

Our  orator,  after  having  one  moment  represented  Philip  as  formi- 
dable, and  the  next,  as  very  easy  to  be  conquered,  concludes,  that 
the  only  certain  method  for  reducing  such  an  enemy,  would  be  to 
reform  the  new  abuses,  to  revive  the  ancient  order  and  regulations, 
to  appease  domestic  dissensions,  and  to  suppress  the  cabals  which  are 
incessantly  forming ;  and  all  this  in  such  a  manner  that  every  thing 
may  unite  in  the  single  point,  the  public  service;  and  that,  at  a 
common  expense,  every  man,  according  to  his  abilities,  may  concur 
in  the  destruction  of  the  common  enemy. 

'  The  oratiun  which  Bemosthenes  pronounced  at  that  time,  is  generally  looked  upon  as  the 
Mcond  of  the  three  Olyatbiacs,  which  relate  to  this  subject.  But  M.  de  Tourreil,  chiefly  on, 
\h9  authority  of  JDionyaius  HaliearnasseosiSi  which  ought  to  be  of  great  weight  on  this  occa* 
tun,  changes  the  order  generally  observed  in  the  orations  of  Demosthenes,  and  places  this 
at  thn  head  of  the  Olynthiaes.  Though  I  am  of  his  opinion,  I  shaU  oita  the  eimtions  in  the- 
vfder  they  are  printed. 

•Olyntb.  ii. 
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Demades,^  bribed  by  Philip's  gold,  opposed  very  strenuously,  but 
in  vain,  the  advice  of  Demosthenes ;  for  the  Athenians  sent,  under 
the  conduct  of  Chares,  the  general,  thirty  galleys  and  two  thousand 
men  to  succour  the  Olynthians,  who,  in  this  urgent  necessity,  which 
so  nearly  affected  the  Qreeks  generally,  could  obtain  assistance  only 
from  Athens. 

This  succour,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  designs  of  Philip,  or 
the  progress  of  his  arms.  For  he  marched  into  Ohalcis,  took  several 
places  of  strength,  the  fortress  of  Gira,  and  spread  terror  throughout 
the  whole  country.  Olynthus,  being  thus  in  great  danger  of  an  in- 
vasion, and  menaced  with  destruction,  sent  a  second  embassy  to 
Athens,  to  solicit  a  new  reinforcement.  Demosthenes  argued  very 
strongly  in  favour  of  their  request,  and  proved  to  the  Athenians  that 
they  were  equally  obliged  by  honour  and  interest  to  have  regard  to 
it.  This  is  the  subject  of  the  Olynthiac,  generally  taken  as  the 
third. 

The  orator,  always  animated  with  a  strong  and  lively  zeal  for  the 
safety  and  glory  of  his  country,  endeavoured  to  intimidate  the  Athe- 
nians, by  setting  before  them  the  dangers  with  which  they  were 
threatened ;  exhibiting  to  them  a  most  dreadful  prospect  of  the 
future,  if  they  did  not  rouse  them  from  their  lethargy ;  for  that,  in 
case  Philip  seized  upon  Olynthus,  he  would  inevitably  attack  Athens 
afterwards  with  all  his  forces. 

The  greatest  difficulty  was  the  means  of  raising  sufficient  sums  for 
defraying  the  expenses  requisite  for  the  succour  of  the  Olynthians, 
because  the  military  funds  were  otherwise  employed,  viz.  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  public  games. 

When  the  Athenians,  at  the  end  of  the  war  of  iBgina,  had  con- 
cluded a  peace  for  thirty  years  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  they  resolved 
to  put  into  their  treasury,  by  way  of  reserve,  a  thousand  talents 
every  year ;  at  the  same  time  prohibiting  any  person,  upon  pain  of 
death,  from  mentioning  the  employing  any  part  of  it,  except  for  re- 
pulsing an  enemy  who  should  invade  Attica.  This  was  at  first 
observed  with  the  warmth  and  fervour  which  men  have  for  all  new 
institutions.  But  Pericles,  afterwards,  to  court  popularity,  proposed 
to  distribute  among  the  citizens,  in  times  of  peace,  the  thousand 
talents,  and  to  give  to  each  individual  at  the  public  shows,  two  oboli, 
upon  condition,  however  that  they  might  resume  this  fund  in  time  of 
war."  The  proposal  and  restriction  were  both  approved.  But,  as  all 
concessions  of  this  kind  degenerate  one  time  or  other  into  license, 
the  Athenians  were  so  highly  pleased  with  this  distribution,  called  by 
Demades,  '^a  bird-lime  by  which  the  Athenians  might  be  caught," 
that  they  absolutely  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  retrenched  on  any  ac* 
count.  The  abuse  was  carried  to  such  a  height,  that  Eubulus,  one  of 
the  faction  which  opposed  Demosthenes,  prohibited  any  person,  upon 
pain  of  death,  so  much  as  to  propose  the  restoring  for  the  service  of 
the  war,  those  funds  which  Pericles  had  transferred  to  the  games  and 

'  Suidae  in  tom  Avfi'^^f* 

*  These  games,  besides  the  two  oboli  which  were  diatributed  to  each  of  the  persons  presenfci 
occasioned  a  greater  number  of  other  expenses. 
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pnUic  shows.     ApoUodorus  was  even  punished  for  declaring  himself 
of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  for  insisting  upon  it. 

This  absurd  profusion  had  very  strange  effects.  It  was  impossible 
to  supply  it  but  by  imposing  taxes,  the  inequality  of  which,  being 
entirely  arbitrary,  perpetuated  strong  feuds,  and  made  the  military 
preparations  so  very  slow,  as  quite  defeated  the  designs  of  then^ 
without  lessening  the  expense.  As  the  artificers  and  sea-faring 
people,  who  composed  about  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  Athens, 
did  not  contribute  any  part  of  their  substance,  and  only  gave  their 
persons,  the  whole  weight  of  the  taxes  fell  entirely  upon  the  rich. 
These  murmured  upon  that  account,  and  reproached  the  others  with 
the  expenditure  of  the  public  moneys  upon  festivals,  comedies,  and 
the  like  superfluities.  But  the  people,  being  sensible  of  their  supe- 
riority, paid  very  little  regard  to  their  complaints,  and  had  no  manner 
of  inclination  to  subtract  from  their  diversions,  merely  to  ease  people 
who  possessed  employments  and  dignities,  from  which  they  were  en- 
tirely excluded.  Besides,  any  person  who  should  dare  to  propose 
this  to  the  people  seriously  and  in  form,  would  be  in  great  danger  of 
his  life. 

Demosthenes,  however,  presumed  to  introduce  this  subject  at  two 
different  times ;  but  then  he  treated  it  with  the  utmost  art  and  oir- 
cnmspection.  After  showing  that  the  Athenians  were  indispensably 
obliged  to  raise  an  army,  in  order  to  stop  the  enterprises  of  Philip, 
he  hinted,  but  in  a  distant  way,  that  those  funds  which  were  expended 
in  theatrical  representations,  ought  to  be  employed  for  levying  and 
maintaining  an  armed  force.  He  demanded  that  commissioners  should 
be  nominated,  not  to  enact  new  laws,  there  being  already  but  too 
many  established,  but  to  examine  and  abolish  such  as  should  be  pre- 
judicial to  the  commonwealth.  He  did  not  thereby  become  liable  to 
capital  punishment^  as  enacted  by  those  laws,  because  he  did  not  re- 
quire that  they  should  be  actually  abolished,  but  only  that  commis- 
sioners might  be  nominated  to  inspect  them.  He  only  hinted,  how 
highly  necessary  it  was  to  abolish  a  law,  which  grieved  the  most 
zealous  citizens,  and  reduced  them  to  this  sad  necessity,  either  to 
ruin  themselves,  in  case  they  gave  their  opinion  boldly  and  faithfully, 
or  to  destroy  their  country,  in  case  they  observed  a  fearful,  prevari- 
cating silence. 

Tiiese  remonstrances  do  not  seem  to  have  had  the  success  they 
deserved,  since  in  the  following  Olynthiac,  which  is  commonly  placed 
as  the  first,  the  orator  was  obliged  to  inveigh  once  more  against  the 
misapplication  of  the  military  funds.  The  Olynthians  being  now 
vigorously  attacked  by  Philip,  and  having  hitherto  been  very  ill 
served  by  the  venal  succours  of  Athens,  required,  by  a  third  embassy, 
a  body  of  troops,  which  bhould  not  consist  of  mercenaries  and  for* 
eiguers  as  betore,  but  of  true  Athenians,  of  men  inspired  with  a 
sincere  ardour  for  the  interest  both  of  their  own  glory,  and  the 
common  cause.  The  Athenians,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Demos- 
thenes, sent  Chares  a  second  time,  with  a  reinforcement  of  seventeen 
galleys,  and  two  thousand  foot,  and  three  hundred  horse,  all  citizens 
of  Athens,  as  the  Olynthians  had  requested. 
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The  following  year  Philip  possessed  himself  of  Olynthos.  Neither 
the  succours  nor  efforts  of  the  Athenians  could  defend  it  from  itt 
domestic  enemies.  It  was  betrayed  by  Euthycrates  and  Lastbenes« 
two  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  in  actual  employment  at  that  time. 
Thus  Philip  entered  by  the  breach  which  his  gold  had  made.  He 
immediately  plundered  this  unhappy  city,  laid  one  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants in  chains,  and  sold  the  rest  for  slaves ;  distinguishing  those  who 
had  betrayed  their  city,  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  supreme  coo- 
tempt  he  expressed  for  them.'  This  king,  like  his  son  Alexander,  ; 
loved  the  treason,  but  abhorred  the  traitor.  And,  indeed,  how  can 
a  prince  rely  upon  him  who  has  betrayed  his  country  ?  Every  one, 
even  the  common  soldiers  of  the  Macedonian  army,  reproached  Euthy- 
crates and  Lasthenes  for  the  perfidy,  who,  complaining  to  Philip  upon 
that  account,  received  only  this  ironical  answer,  infinitely  more  severe 
than  the  reproach  itself,  ^'  Do  not  mind  what  a  pack  of  vulgar  fellows 
say,  who  call  every  thing  by  its  real  name."* 

The  king  was  overjoyed  at  his  being  possessed  of  this  city,  which 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  him,  as  its  power  might  have  very 
much  checked  his  conquests.  Some  years  before,  the  Olynthians  had 
long  resisted  the  united  armies  of  Macedon  and  Lacedsemon :  whereas 
Philip  had  taken  it  with  very  little  resistance,  or  had  not  lost  many 
men  in  the  siege.' 

He  now  caused  shows  and  public  games  to  be  exhibited  with  the 
ntmost  magnificence;  to  these  he  added  feasts,  in  whidh  he  made 
himself  very  popular,  bestowing  on  all  the  guests  considerable  gift^, 
and  treating  them  with  the  utmost  marks  of  his  friendship. 

SECTION    IV.  —  PHILIP    DECLARES    FOR    THEBES    AQAIKST    THE    PHO* 

CiSANS:     HE   SEIZES   ON  THERMOPYLA 

The  Thebans,  being  unable  alone  to  terminate  the  war,  which  they 
had  so  long  carried  on  against  the  Phooseans,  addressed  Philip/ 
Hitherto,  as  we  before  mentioned,  he  had  observed  a  kind  of  neu- 
trality with  respect  to  the  sacred  war ;  and  he  seemed  to  wait  for  an 
opportunity  of  declaring  himself,  that  is,  till  both  parties  should  have 
weakened  themselves  by  a  long  war,  which  equally  exhausted  them 
both.  The  Thebans  had  now  lost  much  of  that  haughtiness,  and 
those  ambitious  views,  with  which  the  victories  of  Epaminondas  had 
inspired  them.  The  instant  therefore  that  they  requested  the  alli- 
ance of  Philip,  he  resolved  to  espouse  the  interest  of  that  republic, 
in  opposition  to  the  Phocaaans.  He  had  not  lost  sight  of  the  project 
he  had  formed,  of  obtaining  an  entrance  into  Greece,  in  order  to 
make  himself  master  of  it.  To  give  success  to  his  design,  it  was 
proper  for  him  to  declare  in  favour  of  one  of  the  two  parties  which 
at  that  time  divided  all  Greece,  that  is,  either  for  the  Thebans,  or 
the  Athenians  and  Spartans.  He  was  not  so  void  of  sense  as  to  im- 
agine, that  the  latter  party  would  assist  his  design  of  carrying  his 
arms  into  Greeoe.     He  therefore  had  no  more  to  do  than  to  join  the 
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Thebans,  who  offered  themselvee  volnntarily  to  him,  and  who  stood 
in  need  of  Philip's  power  to  support  themseWes  in  their  declining 
condition.  He  therefore  declared  at  once  in  their  favour.  But,  to 
give  a  colour  of  justice  to  his  cause,  besides  the  gratitude  he  affected 
to  have  at  heart  for  Thebes,  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  he  also 
pretended  to  make  an  honour  of  the  zeal  with  which  he  was  fired, 
with  regard  to  the  violated  god ;  and  was  very  glad  to  pass  for  a  reli- 
gious prince,  who  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  god,  and  of  the 
temple  of  Delphos,  in  order  to  conciliate  by  that  means  the  esteem 
and  friendship  of  the  Greeks.  Politicians  apply  every  pretext  to 
their  views,  and  endeavour  to  screen  the  most  unjust  attempts  with 
the  veil  of  probity,  and  sometimes  even  of  religion ;  though  they  very 
frequently  have  little  or  no  regard  for  either. 

There  was  nothing  Philip  hiul  more  at  heart,  than  to  possess  him- 
Belf  of  Thermopylss,  as  it  opened  him  a  passage  into  Greece ;  to 
appropriate  all  the  honour  of  the  sacred  war  to  himself,  as  if  he  had 
been  prindpal  in  that  affair ;  and  to  preside  in  the  Pythian  games. 
He  was  desirous  of  aiding  the  Thebans,  and  by  their  means  to  possess 
himself  of  Phocis ;  but,  in  order  to  put  this  double  design  in  execu- 
tion, it  was  necessary  for  him  to  keep  it  secret  from  the  Athenians, 
who  had  actually  declared  war  against  Thebes,  and  who  had  been,  for 
many  years,  in  alliance  with  the  Phocseans.  His  business  therefore 
was  to  make  them  change  their  measures  by  placing  other  objects  in 
their  view ;  and  on  this  occasion  the  policy  of  Philip  succeeded  won- 
derfully.* 

The  Athenians,  who  began  to  grow  tired  of  a  war  which  was  very 
burdensome,  and  of  little  benefit  to  them,  had  commissioned  Gtesi- 
phon  and  Phrynon  to  sound  the  intentions  of  Philip,  and  in  what 
manner  he  stood  disposed  with  regard  to  peace.  These  related  that 
Philip  did  not  appear  averse  to  it,  and  that  he  even  expressed  a  great 
affection  for  the  commonwealth.  Upon  this,  the  Athenians,  resolved 
to  send  a  solemn  embassy,  to  inquire  more  strictly  into  the  truth  of 
things,  and  to  procure  the  last  explanations  previously  necessary  to 
so  important  a  negotiation.  JSschines  and  Demosthenes  were  among 
the  ten  ambassadors,  who  brought  back  three  from  Philip,  viz.  An- 
tipater,  Pannenio,  and  Eurylochus.  AU  the  ten  executed  their  com- 
miseioB  very  faithfully,  and  gave  a  very  good  account  of  it.  Upon 
this,  they  were  immediately  sent  back  with  full  powers  to  conclude  a 
peace,  and  to  ratify  it  by  oaths.  It  was  then  that  Demosthenes,  who 
in  his  first  embassy  had  met  some  Athenian  captives  in  Macedonia, 
and  had  promiiied  to  return  and  ransom  them,  at  his  own  expense, 
endeavoured  to  enable  himself  to  keep  his  word ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  advised  his  colleagues  to  embark  with  the  utmost  expedition,  as 
the  republic  had  commanded ;  and  to  wait  as  soon  as  possible  upon 
Philip,  in  whatever  place  he  might  be.  These,  however,  instead  of 
expediting  their  journey  as  they  were  desired,  proceeded  slowly  to 
Macedonia  by  land,  remained  three  months  in  that  country,  and  gave 
Philip  time  to  possess  himself  of  several  other  strong  places  belonging 
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to  the  Athenians  in  Thrace.  At  last,  meeting  with  the  king  of  Ma- 
cedon,  they  agreed  with  him  upon  articles  of  peace :  hut  having  lulled 
them  to  sleep  with  the  precious  pretence  of  a  treaty,  he  deferred  the 
ratification  of  it  from  day  to  day.  Philip  had  found  means  to  cor- 
rupt the  ambassadors,  one  after  another,  by  presents,  Demosthenes 
excepted,  who  being  but  one,  opposed  his  colleagues  to  no  manner  of 
purpose. 

In  the  mean  time,  Philip  made  his  troops  advance  continually. 
Being  arrived  at  Pher»  in  Thessaly,  he  at  last  ratified  the  treaty  of 
peace,  but  refused  to  include  the  Phocaeans  in  it.  When  news  was 
brought  to  Athens  that  Philip  had  signed  the  treaty,  it  occasioned 
very  great  joy  in  that  city,  especially  to  those  who  were  adverse  to 
the  war,  and  dreaded  the  consequences  of  it.  Among  these  was  Iso^ 
crates.'  He  was  a  citizen  very  zealous  for  the  commonwealth,  whose 
prosperity  he  had  very  much  at  heart.  The  weakness  of  his  voice, 
with  a  timidity  natural  to  him,  had  prevented  his  appearing  in  public, 
and  from  mounting,  like  others,  the  tribunal  of  harangues.  He  had 
opened  a  school  in  Athens,  in  which  he  read  rhetorical  lectures,  and 
taught  youth  eloquence  with  great  reputation  and  success.  He  had 
not,  however,  entirely  renounced  the  care  of  public  afiairs;  and  as 
others  served  their  country  viva  voce,  in  the  public  assemblies,  Iso- 
crates  contributed  to  it  by  his  writings,  in  which  he  delivered  his 
thoughts ;  and  these  being  soon  made  public,  were  very  eagerly  sought 
after. 

On  the  present  occasion,  he  wrote  a  piece  of  considerable  length, 
which  he  addressed  to  Philip,  with  whom  he  held  a  correspondence, 
but  in  such  terms  as  were  worthy  a  good  and  faithful  citizen.  He 
was  then  very  far  advanced  in  years,  being  at  least  eighty-eight. 
The  scope  of  this  discourse  was,  to  exhort  Philip  to  take  advantage 
of  the  peace  he  had  just  before  concluded,  in  order  to  reconcile  all 
the  Greek  nations,  and  afterwards  to  turn  his  arms  against  the  king 
of  Persia.  The  business  was  to  engage  in  this  plan  four  cities,  on 
which  all  the  rest  depended,  viz.  Athens,  Sparta,  Thebes,  and  Argos. 
He  confessed,  that  had  Sparta  or  Athens  been  as  powerful  as  formerly, 
he  should  have  been  far  from  making  such  a  proposal,  which  he  was 
sensible  they  would  never  approve,  and  which  the  pride  of  those  two 
republics,  while  sustained  and  augmented  by  success,  would  reject 
with  disdain.  But  that  now,  as  the  most  powerful  cities  of  Greece, 
wearied  out  and  exhausted  by  long  wars,  and  humbled  in  their  tarns 
by  fatal  reverses  of  fortune,  had  equally  an  interest  in  laying  down 
their  arms,  and  living  in  peace,  pursuant  to  the  example  which  the 
Athenians  had  begun  to  set  them,  the  present  was  the  most  favourable 
opportunity  Philip  could  have,  to  reconcile  and  unite  the  several  cities 
of  Greece. 

In  case  he,  Philip,  should  be  so  happy  as  to  succeed  in  such  a  pro- 
ject, so  glorious  and  beneficial  a  success  would  raise  him  above  what- 
ever had  appeared  most  august  in  Greece.  But  this  project,  in  itself, 
though  it  should  not  have  so  happy  an  effect  as  he  might  expect  from 
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it,  woald  yet  infallibly  gain  him  the  esteem,  the  affection,  and  confi- 
dence of  all  the  nations  of  Greece ;  advantages  infinitely  preferable 
to  the  taking  of  cities,  and  all  the  conqnesta  he  might  hope  to 
obtain. 

Such  persons  indeed,  as  were  inimical  to  Philip,  exclaimed  against 
him  as  a  crafty  prince,  who  gave  a  specious  pretext  to  his  march, 
bnt,  at  the  same  time,  had  in  reality  no  other  object  in  view  than  the 
enslaving  of  Greece.  Isocrates,  either  from  a  too  great  credulity,  or 
from  a  desire  of  bringing  Philip  into  his  views,  supposed  that  rumours 
so  injurious  as  these  had  no  manner  of  foundation,  it  not  being 
probable,  that  a  prince  who  gloried  in  being  descended  from  Hercules, 
the  deliverer  of  Greece,  should  think  of  invading  and  possessing  him- 
self of  it.  But  these  very  reports,  which  were  so  capable  of  black- 
ening his  name,  and  of  sullying  all  his  glory,  should  prompt  him  to 
demonstrate  the  falsity  of  them  in  the  presence  of  all  Greece  by  the 
least  suspicions  of  proofs,  in  leaving  and  maintaining  each  city  in  the 
full  possession  of  its  laws  and  liberties ;  in  removing,  with  the  utmost 
care,  all  su^icions  of  partiality ;  in  not  espousing  the  interest  of  one 
people  againat  another;  in  winning  the  confidence  of  all  men  by  a 
noble  disinterestednesB,  and  an  invariable  love  of  justice ;  in  fine,  by 
aspiring  to  no  other  title  than  that  of  the  Reconciler  of  the  divisions 
of  Greece,  a  title  far  more  glorious  than  that  of  Conqueror.  That 
it  was  in  the  king  of  Persia's  dominions  he  ought  to  acquire  the  last 
title.  The  conquest  of  it  was  open  and  sure  to  him,  in  case  he  could 
succeed  in  pacifying  the  troubles  of  Greece.  He  should  call  to  mind 
that  Agesilaus,  with  no  other  forces  than  those  of  Sparta,  shook  the 
Persian  throne,  and  would  infallibly  have  subverted  it,  had  he  not 
been  recalled  into  Greece,  by  the  intestine  divisions  which  then  broke 
out.  The  signal  victory  of  the  ten  thousand  under  Glearchus,  and 
their  triumphant  retreat,  in  the  sight  of  innumerable  armies,  prove 
what  might  be  expected  from  the  jcHnt  forces  of  the  Macedonians 
and  Greeks,  when  commanded  by  Philip,  against  a  prince,  inferior  in 
every  respect  to  him  whom  Cyrus  had  endeavoured  to  dethrone. 

Isocratee  concluded  with  declaring,  that  one  would  believe  the  gods 
had  hitherto  granted  Philip  so  long  a  train  of  successes,  with  no  other 
view  than  that  be  might  be  enabled  to  form  and  execute  the  glorious 
enterprise,  the  plan  of  which  he  had  laid  before  him.  He  reduced 
the  counsel  he  gave  to  three  heads ;  that  this  prince  should  govern 
his  own  empire  with  wiadom  and  justice ;  should  heal  the  divisions 
between  the  neighbomring  nations  and  all  Greece,  without  desiring  to 
possess  any  part  of  it  to  himself;  and  this  being  done,  that  he  should 
turn  his  victorious  arms  against  the  country,  which  from  all  ages  hud 
been  the  enemy  of  Greece,  and  had  often  vowed  their  destruciion. 
It  must  be  confessed,  that  this  was  a  most  noble  plan,  and  highly 
worthy  of  a  great  prince.  But  Isocraies  had  a  very  false  idea  of 
Philip,  if  he  thought  this  monarch  would  ever  put  it  in  execution. 
Philip  did  not  possess  the  equity,  moderation,  or  disinterestednesd, 
which  such  a  project  required.  He  really  intended  to  attack  Persia, 
but  was  persuaded,  that  it  was  his  business  to  secure  himself  first  of 
Greece,  which  indeed  he  was  determined  to  do,  not  by  services,  but 
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by  force.  He  di(!  not  endeavour  either  to  win  over  or  persuade  na- 
tions, but  t6  subject  and  reduce  them.  As  on  his  side  he  had  no 
manner  of  regard  for  alliances  and  treaties,  he  judged  of  others  hj 
himself,  and  was  for  assuring  himself  of  them  by  much  stronger  ties 
than  those  of  friendship,  gratitude,  and  sincerity. 

As  Demosthenes  was  better  acquainted  with  the  state  of  affairs 
than  Isocrates,  so  he  formed  a  truer  judgment  of  Philip's  designs. 
Upon  his  return  from  his  embassy,  he  declared  expressly,  that  he  did 
not  approve  either  of  the  discourse  or  the  conduct  of  the  Macedoniaa 
king,  but  that  every  thing  was  to  be  dreaded  from  him.  On  the  con- 
trary, ^schines,  who  had  been  bribed,  assured  the  Athenians,  that 
he  had  discovered  the  greatest  candour  and  sincerity  in  the  promises 
and  proceedings  of  this  king.  He  had  engaged,  that  Thespise  and 
PlatsBse  should  be  re-peopled  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  The* 
bans ;  that  in  case  he  should  proceed  so  far  as  to  subject  the  Pho* 
cseans,  he  would  preserve  them,  and  not  do,  them  the  least  injury ; 
that  he  would  restore  Thebes  to  the  good  order  which  had  before  been 
observed  in  it ;  that  Oropns  should  be  given  up  absolutely  to  the  Athe- 
nians ;  and  that,  in  lieu  of  Amphipolis,  they  should  be  put  in  posses- 
sion of  Euboea.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Demosthenes  demonstrated 
to  his  fellow-citizens,  that  Philip,  notwithstanding  all  these  glorious 
promises,  endeavoured  to  possess  himself,  in  an  absolute  manner,  of 
Fhocis ;  and  that  by  abandoning  it  to  him,  they  would  betray  the 
commonwealth,  and  give  up  all  Greece  into  his  hands.  He  was  not 
regarded,  but  the  oration  of  ^schines,  who  engaged  that  Philip  would 
make  good  his  several  promises,  prevailed  over  that  of  Demosthenes. 

These  deliberations  gave  that  prince  an  opportunity  to  possess  him- 
self of  Thermopylae,  and  to  enter  Phocis.^  Hitherto  there  had  been 
no  possibility  of  reducing  the  Phocseans ;  but  it  was  only  necessary 
that  Philip  should  appear,  for  the  mere  mention  of  his  name  filled 
them  with  terror.  Upon  the  supposition  that  he  was  marching  against 
a  herd  of  sacrilegious  wretches,  not  against  common  enemies,  he  or- 
dered all  his  soldiers  to  wear  crowns  of  laurel,  and  led  them  himself 
to  battle,  as  under  the  conduct  of  the  gods,  whose  honour  they  re- 
venged. The  instant  they  appeared,  the  Phoc»ans  believed  them- 
selves overcome.  Accordingly  they  sued  for  peace,  and  yielded  to 
Philip's  mercy,  who  gave  Phalecus,  their  leader,  leave  to  retire  into 
Peloponnesus,  with  the  eight  thousand  men  in  his  service.  In  this 
manner,  Philip,  with  very  little  trouble,  engrossed  all  the  honour  of 
a  long  and  bloody  war,  which  had  exhausted  the  forces  of  both  parties. 
This  victory  gained  him  incredible  honour  throughout  all  Greece,  and 
his  glorious  expedition  was  the  topic  of  all  conversation  in  that 
country.  He  was  considered  as  the  avenger  of  sacrilege,  and  the 
protector  of  religion ;  and  they  almost  ranked  him  in  the  number  of 
the  gods,  as  the  man  who  bad  drfended  their  majesty  with  so  much 
courage  and  success.^ 
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Philip,  that  he  might  not  seeftn  to  Ao  aiij  thing  by  his  own  pri7ate 
avthoritj,  in  an  affair  which  concerned  all  Qreece,  assembled  th# 
council  of  the  Amphietyons,  and  appointed  them,  for  form  sake, 
supreme  judges  of  the  pains  and  penalties  to  which  the  Phocseanfl 
had  rendered  themselves  obnoxions.  Under  the  name  of  those  judges^ 
who  were  entirely  at  his  devotion,  he  decreed  that  the  cities  of  Phocis 
should  be  destroyed  ;  that  they  should  all  be  reduced  to  small  towns 
of  sixty  houses  each,  and  that  those  towns  should  be  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance one  from  the  other ;  that  those  wretches  who  had  committed 
sacrilege,  should  be  absolutely  proscribed ;  and  that  the  rest  should 
not  enjoy  their  possessions,  but  upon  condition  of  paying  an  annual 
tribute,  which  should  continue  to  be  levied  till  such  time  as  the  whole 
sums  taken  out  of  the  temple  of  Delphos  should  be  repaid.  Philip 
did  not  forget  himself  on  this  occasion.  After  he  had  subjected  the 
rebellious  Phocieans,  he  demanded  that  their  seat  in  the  council  of 
the  Amphictyons,  which  they  had  been  declared  to  have  forfeited, 
should  be  transferred  to  him.  The  Amphictyons,  the  instrument  of 
whose  vengeance-  he  had  now  been,  were  afraid  of  refusing  him,  and 
accordingly  admitted  him  a  member  of  their  body ;  a  circumstance 
of  the  highest  importance  to  him,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  and 
of  very  dangerous  consequence  to  all  the  rest  of  Greece.  They  also 
gave  him  the  superintendence  of  the  Pythian  games,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Boeotians  and  Thessalians;  because  the  Corinthians,  who 
possessed  this  privilege  hitherto,  had  rendered  themselves  unworthy 
of  it,  by  sharing  the  sacrilege  of  the  Phocssans. 

When  news  was  brought  to  Athens  of  the  treatment  which  the 
Phocseans  had  met  with,  the  former  perceived,  but  too  late,  the  wrong 
step  they  had  taken  in  refusing  to  comply  with  the  counsels  of  De- 
mosthenes, and  in  abandoning  themselves  blindly  to  the  vain  and  idle 
promises  of  a  traitor  who  had  sold  his  country.  Besides  the  shame 
and  grief  with  which  they  were  seized,  for  having  failed  in  their 
obligations  with  the  Phocseans,  thev  found  that  they  had  betrayed 
their  own  interests  in  abandoning  their  allies.  For,  Philip,  by  pos- 
sessing himself  of  Phocis,  was  beoome  master  of  Thermopylae,  which 
opened  him  the  gates,  and  put  into  his  hands  the  keys  of  Greece. 
The  Athenians,  therefore,  alarmed  upon  their  own  account,  gave 
orders  that  the  women  and  children  should  be  brought  out  of  the 
country  into  the  city ;  that  the  walls  should  be  repaired,  and  the 
Piraeus  fortified,  in  order  to  put  themselves  in  a  state  of  defence  in 
case  of  an  invasion.' 

The  Athenians  had  no  share  in  the  decree  by  which  Philip  had 
been  admitted  among  the  Amphictyons.  They,  perhaps,  had  absented 
themselves  purposely,  that  they  might  not  authorize  it  by  their 
presence;  or,  which  was  more  probable,  Philip,  in  order  to  remove 
the  obstacles,  and  avoid  the  remoras'  he  might  meet  with  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  design,  assembled  such  of  the  Amphictyons  only  as 

'  I)«moek  d0  Falc-Legat  p.  812. 
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were  entirely  at  his  devotion.  In  short,  he  conducted  his  intrigue  so 
very  artfully,  that  he  obtained  his  ends.  This  election  might  be  dis- 
puted as  clandestine  and  irregular;  and,  therefore,  he  required  a 
confirmation  of  it  by  the  people,  who,  as  members  of  that  body,  had 
a  right  either  to  reject  or  ratify  the  new  choice.  Athens  received 
the  circular  invitation ;  but,  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  which  was 
called  in  order  to  deliberate  on  Philip's  demand,  several  were  of 
opinion,  that  no  notice  should  be  taken  of  it.  Demosthenes,  however, 
was  of  a  contrary  opinion ;  and  though  he  did  not  approve  in  any 
manner  of  the  peace  which  had  been  concluded  with  Philip,  he  did 
not  think  it  would  be  for  their  interest  to  infringe  it  in  the  present 
juncture ;  since  that  could  not  be  done  without  stirring  up  against 
the  Athenians,  both  the  new  Amphictyon,  and  those  who  had  elected 
him.  His  advice,  therefore,  was,  that  they  should  not  expose  them- 
selves unseasonably  to  the  dangerous  consequences  which  might  ensue, 
in  case  of  their  determinate  refusal  to  consent  to  the  almost  unani- 
mous decree  of  the  Amphictyons ;  and  protested  that  it  was  their  in« 
terest  to  submit,  for  fear  of  worse,  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
times;  that  is,  to  comply  with  what  it  was  not  in  their  power  to 
prevent.  This  is  the  subject  of  the  discourse  of  Demosthenes,  enti- 
tled. Oration  on  the  Peace.  We  may  reasonably  believe  that  his 
advice  was  followed. 

SECTION  V.  —  PHILIP    EXTENDS    HIS    CONQUESTS    INTO    ILLYRIA    AND 
THRACE.     CHARACTER   OP   PHOCION.     HIS   SUCCESS  AGAINST   PHILIP. 

After  Philip  had  settled  every  thing  relating  to  the  worship  of 
the  god,  and  the  security  of  the  temple  of  Delphos,  he  returned  into 
Macedonia  with  great  glory,  and  the  reputation  of  a  religious  prince 
and  an  intrepid  conqueror.^  Diodorus  observes,  that  all  those  who 
had  shared  in  profaning  and  plundering  the  temple,  perished  mia- 
erably,  and  came  to  a  tragical  end.^ 

Philip,  satisfied  that  he  had  opened  himself  a  passage  into  Greece 
by  his  seizure  of  Thermopylae ;  that  he  had  subjected  Phoois ;  had 
established  himself  one  of  the  judges  of  Greece,  by  his  new  dignity 
of  Amphictyon ;  and  that  he  had  gained  the  esteem  and  applause  of 
all  nations,  by  his  zeal  to  revenge  the  honour  of  the  deity ;  judged 
very  prudently,  that  it  would  be  proper  for  him  to  stop  his  career,  in 
order  to  prevent  all  the  states  of  Greece  from  taking  arms  against 
him,  in  case  they  should  discover  too  soon  his  ambitious  views  with 
regard  to  that  country.  In  order,  therefore,  to  remove  all  suspicion, 
and  to  soothe  the  disquietudes  which  arose  on  that  occasion,  he  turned 
his  arms  against  Illyria,  purposely  to  extend  his  frontiers  on  that 
side,  and  to  keep  his  troops  always  in  exercise  by  some  new  expe- 
dition.' 

The  same  motive  prompted  him  afterwards  to  go  over  into  Thrace* 
In  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  he  had  dispossessed  the  Athenians 
of  several  strong  places  in  that  country.  Philip  still  carried  on  his 
conquests  there.     Suidas  in  Kapav  observes,  that  before  he  took  Olyn- 
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thtis,  he  had  made  himself  master  of  thirty-two  cities  in  Ghalcis, 
which  is  part  of  Tbraoe.  ChersoDesus  also  was  situated  very  com- 
modiously  for  him.  This  was  a  very  rich  peninsula,  in  which  there 
were  a  great  number  of  powerful  cities  and  fine  pasture  lands.  It 
bad  formerly  belonsed  to  the  Athenians.  The  inhabitants  of  it  put 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  Laeedssmon,  after  Lysander  had 
destroyed  Athens,  but  submitted  again  to  their  first  masters,  after 
ConoD,  the  8<mi  of  Timotheus,  had  reinstated  that  country.  Cotys, 
king  of  Thrac6|  then  dispossessed  the  Athenians  of  Ghersonesus; 
bat  it  was  afterwards  restored  to  them  by  Gbersobleptus,  son  of  Gotys, 
who,  finding  himself  unable  to  defend  it  against  Philip,  gave  it  up  to 
.  them  the  fourth  year  of  the  106th  Olympiad ;  reserving,  however,  to 
himself  Gardia,  which  was  the  most  oonsiderable  city  of  the  penin* 
sula,  and  formed,  as  it  were,  the  gate  and  entrance  of  it.'  After 
Philip  had  deprived  GhersObleptus  of  his  kingdom,  which  happened 
the  second  year  of  the  109th  Olympiad,^  the  inhabitants  of  Gardia, 
being  afraid  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  who  claimed 
their  city,  which  formerly  belonged  to  them,  submitted  themselves  to 
Philip,  who  did  not  fail  to  take  them  under  his  protection.' 

Diopithes,  principal  of  the  colony  which  the  Athenians  had  sent 
into  Ghersonesus,  looking  upon  this  step  in  Philip  as  an  act  of  hos- 
tility against  the  commonwealth,  without  waiting  for  an  order,  and 
fully  persuaded  that  it  would  not  be  disavowed,  marched  suddenly 
into  the  dominions  of  that  prince  in  the  maritime  part  of  Thrace, 
while  he  was  carrying  on  an  important  war  in  Upper  Thrace ;  plun- 
dered them  before  he  had  time  to  return  and  make  head  against  him, 
and  carried  off  a  rich  booty,  all  which  he  lodged  safe  in  Ghersonesus. 
Philip,  not  being  able  to  revenge  himself  in  the  manner  he  could 
ha?e  wished,  contented  himself  with  making  grievous  complaints  to 
the  Athenians,  by  letters  upon  that  account.  Such  as  received  pen- 
sions from  liim  in  Athens,  served  him  but  too  effectually.  These 
venal  wretches  loudly  exclaimed  against  a  conduct,  which,  if  not  pru-* 
dent,  was  at  least  excusable.  They  declaimed  against  Diopithes; 
impeached  him  of  involving  the  state  in  war;  accused  him  of  extor- 
tion and  piracy ;  insisted  upon  his  being  recalled,  and  pursued  his 
condemnation  with  the  utmost  heat  and  violence.^ 

Demosthenes,  seeing  at  this  juncture  that  the  public  warfare  was 
inseparable  from  that  of  Diopithes,  undertook  his  defence,  which  is 
the  subject  of  his  oration  on  Ghersonesus.  This  Diopithes  was  father 
to  Menander,  the  comic  poet,  whom  Terence  has  copied  so  faithfully. 

Diopithes  was  accused  of  oppressing  the  allies  by  his  unjust  exac- 
tions. Demosthenes,  however,  laid  the  least  stress  on  this,  because 
it  was  personal ;  he,  nevertheless,  pleaded  his  apology  from  the  ex- 
ample of  all  the  generals,  to  whom  the  islands  and  cities  of  Asia 
Minor  paid  certain  voluntary  contributions,  by  which  they  purchased 
security  to  their  merchants,  and  procured  convoys  for  them  to  guard 
them  against  the  pirates.     ^'  It  is  indeed  true,''  said  he,  ^'  that  a  man 
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may  exercise  opprestsions,  and  ransom  allies  very  unreasonably.  Bat 
in  this  case,  a  bare  decree/  an  accusation  in  due  form,  a  galley  ap- 
pointed to  bring  home  the  general  recalled ;  all  this  is  sufficient  to 
put  a  stop  to  abuses.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  regard  to  Philip's  en- 
terprises. These  cannot  be  checked  either  by  decrees  or  menaces ; 
and  nothing  will  do  this  effectually,  but  raising  troops  and  fitting  out 
galleys. 

'^  Your  orators  cry  out  continually  to  you,  that  we  must  make 
choice  either  of  peace  or  war ;  but  Philip  does  not  leave  this  at  our 
option,  he  who  is  daily  meditating  some  new  enterprise  against  us. 
And  can  we  doubt  that  it  was  he  who  broke  the  peace,  unless  it  is 
pretended,  that  we  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  him,  as  long  as  he 
shall  forbear  making  any  attempts  on  Attica  and  the  Pirseus  1  But 
it  will  then  be  too  late  for  us  to  oppose  him ;  and  it  is  now  we  must 

{)repare  strong  barriers  against  bis  ambitious  designs.  You  ought  to 
ay  it  down  as  a  certain  maxim,  Athenians,  that  it  is  you  he  aims  at ; 
that  he  considers  you  as  his  most  dangerous  enemies ;  that  your  ruin 
only  can  establish  his  tranquillity,  and  secure  his  conquests ;  and  that 
whatever  he  is  now  projecting,  is  merely  with  the  view  of  falling 
upon  you,  and  of  reducing  Athens  to  a  state  of  subjection.  And 
can  any  of  you  be  so  very  simple,  as  to  imagine  that  Philip  is  so 
desirous  of  obtaining  a  few  unimportant  towns  in  Thrace,  for  what 
other  name  can  we  bestow  on  those  he  now  attacks  ?  that  he  submita 
to  fatigues,  seasons,  and  dangers,  merely  for  the  sake  of  gaining 
them;  but  that  as  for  the  harbours,  the  arsenals,  the  galleys,  the 
silver  mines,  and  the  immense  revenues  of  the  Athenians,  he  regards 
these  with  indifference ;  does  not  covet  them  in  the  least ;  but  will 
suffer  you  to  remain  in  quiet  possession  of  them  7 

^^What  conclusion  are  we  to  draw  from  all  that  has  been  said? 
Why,  that  so  far  from  disbanding  the  army  we  have  in  Thrace,  we 
must  considerably  reinforce  and  strengthen  it  by  new  levies,  in  order 
that,  as  PhiUp  has  always  one  in  readiness  to  oppress  and  enslave  the 
Greeks,  we,  on  our  side,  may  always  have  one  on  foot  to  defend  and 
preserve  them."  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  advice  of  De- 
mosthenes was  followed. 

The  same  year  that  this  oration  was  pronounced,  Arymbas,  king 
of  Molossus,  or  Epirus,  died.  He  was  son  of  Alcetas,  and  had  a 
brother  called  Neoptolemus,  whose  daughter  Olympias  was  married 
to  Philip.  This  Neoptolemus,  by  the  influence  and  authority  of  his 
son-in-law,  was  raised  so  high  as  to  share  the  regal  power  with  his 
elder  brother,  to  whom  only  it  lawfully  belonged.  This  first  unjust 
action  was  followed  by  a  greater.  For,  after  the  death  of  Arymbas,' 
Philip  played  his  part  so  well,  either  by  his  intrigues,  or  his  menaces, 
that  the  Molossians  expelled  iBacidas,  son  and  lawful  successor  to 
Arymbas,  and  established  Alexander,  son  of  Neoptolemus,  sole  king 
of  Epirus.  This  prince,  who  was  not  only  brother-in-law,  but  son- 
in-law  to  Philip,  whose  daughter  Cleopatra  he  had  married,  as  will  bo 

*  It  wotf  called  UafdX^s. 
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obserTed  in  the  sequel,  carried  bis  arms  into  Italy,  and  there  died. 
After  this,  ^acidas  reascended  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  reigned 
alone  in  Epirus,  and  transmitted  the  crown  to  his  son,  the  famons 
Pjrrhos,  so  celebrated  in  Roman  history,  and  second  cousin  to  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  Alcetas  being  grandfather  to  both  these  monarchs.^ 

Philip,  after  his  expedition  into  Illyria  and  Thrace,  turned  his 
views  towards  Peloponnesus.  Terrible  commotions  prevailed  at  that 
time  in  this  part  of  Greece.  Lacedsemon  assumed  the  sovereignty  of 
it,  with  no  other  right  than  that  of  being  the  strongest.  Argos  and 
Messene,  being  oppressed,  had  recourse  to  Philip.  He  had  just  be- 
fore concluded  a  peace  with  the  Athenians,  who,  on  the  faith  of  their 
orators,  who  had  been  bribed  by  this  prince,  imagined  he  was  going 
to  break  with  the  Thebans.  His  designs,  however,  were  so  far  from 
that,  that  after  having  subdued  Phocis,  he  divided  the  conquest  with 
them.  The  Thebans  embraced  with  joy  the  favourable  opportunity 
which  presented  itself,  of  opening  him  a  gate  through  which  he  might 
pass  into  Peloponnesus,  in  which  country,  the  inveterate  hatred  they 
bore  to  Sparta,  made  them  foment  divisions  perpetually,  and  continue 
the  war.  They,  therefore,  solicited  Philip  to  join  with  them,  the 
Messenians  and  Argives,  in  order  to  humble,  in  concert,  the  power 
of  Lacedaemon.^ 

This  prince  readily  came  into  an  alliance  which  siiTted  with  his 
views.  He  proposed  to  the  Amphictyons,  or  rather  dictated  to  them, 
the  decree  which  ordained  that  Lacedsemon  should  permit  Argos  and 
Messene  to  enjoy  an  entire  independence,  pursuant  to  the  tenor  of  a 
treaty  lately  concluded;  and,  upon  pretence  of  not  exposing  the 
authority  of  the  states-general  of  Greece,  be  ordered  at  the  same 
time,  a  large  body  of  troops  to  march  that  way.  The  Lacedaemo- 
nians, being  justly  alarmed,  requested  the  Athenians  to  succour 
them ;  and  by  an  embassy  pressed  earnestly  for  the  concluding  such 
an  alliance  as  their  common  safety  might  require.  The  several 
powers,  whose  interest  it  was  to  prevent  this  alliance  from  being  con- 
cluded, used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  gain  their  ends.  Philip 
represented,  by  his  ambassadors  to  the  Athenians,  that  it  would  be 
very  wrong  in  them  to  declare  war  against  him;  that  if  he  did  not 
break  with  the  Thebans,  his  not  doing  so  was  no  infraction  of  the 
treaties ;  that  before  he  could  have  broken  his  word  in  this  particular, 
he  must  first  have  given  it ;  and  that  the  treaties  themselves  proved 
manifestly,  that  he  had  not  made  any  promise  to  that  purpose. 
Philip  indeed  said  true,  with  regard  to  the  written  articles  and  the 
public  stipulations ;  but  ^schines  had  made  this  promise  verbally  in 
his  name.  On  the  other  side,  the  ambassadors  of  Thebes,  of  Argos, 
and  Messene,  were  also  very  urgent  with  the  Athenians;  and  re- 
proached them  with  having^  already  secretly  favoured  the  Lacedsemo- 
uians  but  too  much,  who  were  the  professed  enemies  of  the  Thebans, 
and  the  tyrants  of  Peloponnesus. 

But  Demosthenes,  insensible  to  all  these  solicitations,  and  mindful 
of  nothing  but  the  real  interest  of  his  country,  ascended  the  tribunal, 

*  Diod.  L  ZTi.  p.  465.  '  Demostb.  in  Philip,  ii.     Liban  in  DemosVb. 
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in  order  to  enforce  the  negotiations  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  He 
reproached  the  Athenians,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  with  supine- 
ness  and  indolence.  He  exposed  the  ambitious  designs  of  Philip, 
which  he  still  pursued ;  and  declared  that  they  aimed  at  no  less  than 
the  conquest  of  all  Qreece.  ^'You  excel,"  says  he  to  them,  ^'both 
you  and  he,  in  that  circumstance  which  is  the  object  of  your  appli- 
cation and  your  cares.  You  speak  in  a  better  manner  than  he,  and 
be  acts  better  than  you.  The  experience  of  the  past  ought  at  least 
to  open  your  eyes,  and  make  you  more  suspicious  and  circumspect 
with  regard  to  him :  but  this  seryeano  other  purpose  than  to  lull  you 
asleep.  At  this  time,  his  troops  are  marching  towards  Peloponnesus ; 
he  is  sending  money  to  it,  and  his  arrival  in  person,  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army,  is  expected  every  moment.  Do  you  think  that  you 
will  be  secure,  after  he  shall  have  possessed  himself  of  the  territories 
around  you  ?  Art  has  invented,  for  the  security  of  cities,  various 
methods  of  defence,  as  ramparts,  walls,  ditches,  and  the  like  works ; 
but  nature  surrounds  the  wise  with  a  common  bulwark,  which  covers 
them  on  all  sides,  and  provides  for  the  security  of  states.  What  is 
this  bulwark  ?  It  is  diffidence."  He  concluded  with  exhorting  the 
Athenians  to  rouse  from  their  lethargy,  to  send  immediate  succour  to 
the  Lacedaemonians ;  and,  above  all,  to  punish  directly  all  such  do- 
mestic traitors  as  had  deceived  the  people,  and  brought  their  present 
calamities  upon  them  by  spreading  false  reports,  and  employing 
captious  assurances.' 

The  Athenians  and  Philip  did  not  yet  come  to  an  open  rupture  ; 
whence  we  may  conjecture,  that  the  latter  delayed  his  invasion  of 
Peloponnesus,  in  order  that  he  might  not  have  too  many  enemies  upon 
his  hands  at  the  same  time.  He  did  not,  however,  sit  still,  but  turned 
his  views  another  way.  Philip  had  a  long  time  considered  £uboea  as 
proper,  from  its  situation,  to  favour  the  designs  he  meditated  against 
Greece ;  and,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  had  attempted  to 
possess  himself  of  it.  He  indeed  set  every  engine  to  work  at  chat 
time,  in  order  to  seize  upon  that  island,  which  he  called  the  Shackles 
of  Greece.  But  it  nearly  concerned  the  Athenians,  on  the  other  side, 
not  to  suffer  it  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy ;  especially  as  it 
might  be  joined  to  the  continent  of  Attica  by  a  bridge.  But,  that 
people,  according  to  their  usual  custom,  continued  indolent,  while 
rhilip  pursued  his  conquests.  The  latter,  who  was  continually  atteti- 
tive  and  vigilant  over  his  interest,  endeavoured  to  carry  on  an  iniel- 
ligence  in  the  island,  and,  by  dint  of  presents,  bribed  those  who  ha;! 
the  greatest  authority  in  it.  At  the  request  of  certain  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, he  sent  some  troops  privately  thither;  possessed  himself  uf 
several  strong  places ;  dismantled  Porthmos,  a  very  important  f  jrtrc^ 
in  Euboea,  and  established  three  tyrants  or  kings  over  the  country. 
He  also  seized  upon  Oreum,  one  of  the  strongest  cities  of  Eaboea, 
the  fourth  part  of  which  it  possessed;  and  established  five  tyranis 
over  it,  who  exercised  an  absolute  authority  there  in  his  name.'' 

Upon  this,  Plutarch  of  Eretria  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Athuutuud, 

■  PhUip.  ii  *Demo8Ui.  Philip  iii.  p.  3W. 
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donjuring  tbetn  to  come  and  deliver  i;hat  island,  every  part  of  which 
iraB  upon  the  point  of  submitting  entirely  to  the  Macedonians.  The 
Athenians,  upon  thJF^  sent  some  troops  under  the  command  of  Pho- 
cionJ  That  general  had  already  acquired  great  reputation,  and  will 
have,  in  the  sequel,  a  great  share  in  the  administration  of  affairs, 
both  foreign  and  domestic.  He  had  studied  in  the  academy  under 
Plato,  and  afterwards  under  Xenocrates,  and  in  that  school  had 
formed  his  morals  and  his  life  upon  the  model  of  the  most  austere 
virtue.  We  are  told,  that  no  Athenians  ever  saw  him  laugh,  weep,  or 
go  to  the  public  baths.  Whenever  he  went  into  the  country,  or  was 
in  the  army,  he  always  walked  barefoot,  or  without  a  cloak,'  unless 
the  weather  happened  to  be  insupportably  cold ;  so  that  the  soldiers 
used  to  say,  laughing,  ^'  See !  Phocion  has  got  his  cloak  on ;  it  is  a 
sign  of  a  hard  winter."^ 

He  knew  that  eloquence  is  a  necessary  quality  in  a  statesman,  for 
enabling  him  to  execute  happily  the  great  designs  he  may  undertake 
daring  his  administration.  He  therefore  applied  himself  particularly 
to  the  attainment  of  it,  and  with  great  success.  Persuaded  that  it  is 
with  words  as  with  coins,  of  which  the  most  esteemed  are  those  that 
with  less  weight  have  most  intrinsic  value ;  Phocion  had  formed  him- 
fielf  to  a  Jively,  close,  concise  style,  which  expressed  a  great  many 
ideas  in  a  few  words.  Appearing  one  day  absent  in  an  assembly, 
where  he  was  preparing  to  speak,  he  was  asked  the  reason  of  it ;  ^'  I 
am  considering,"  says  he,  "  whether  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  re- 
trench any  part  of  the  discourse  I  am  to  make."  He  was  a  strong 
reasoner,  and  by  that  means  carried  everything  against  the  most 
sublime  eloquence ;  which  made  Demosthenes,  who  had  often  experi- 
enced this,  whenever  he  appeared  to  harangue  the  public,  say,  ^^  There 
is  the  axe  which  cuts  away  the  effects  of  my  words."  One  would 
imagine,  that  this  kind  of  eloquence  is  absolutely  contrary  to  the 
genius  of  the  vulgar,  who  require  the  same  things  to  be  often  repeated, 
and  with  greater  extent,  in  order  to  their  being  the  more  intelligible. 
Bat  it  was  not  so  with  the  Athenians ;  lively,  penetrating,  and  lovers 
of  a  hidden  sense,  they  valued  themselves  upon  understanding  an 
orator  at  half  a  word,  and  really  understood  him.  Phocion  adapted 
himself  to  their  taste,  and  in  this  point  surpassed  even  Demosthenes ; 
which  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

Phocion,  observing  that  those  persons  who  at  this  time  were  con- 
cerned in  the  administration,  had  divided  it  into  military  and  civil ; 
that  one  part,  as  Eubulus,  Aristophon,  Demosthenes,  Lycurgus,  and 
flyperides,  confined  themselves  merely  to  haranguing  the  people, 
and  proposing  decrees ;  that  the  oiher  part,  as  Diopithes,  Leosthenes, 
and  Chares,  advanced  themselves  by  military  employments ;  he  chose 
rather  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  Solon,  Aristides,  and  Pericles,  who 
had  known  how  to  unite  both  talents,  the  art  of  government  with 
military  valour.  While  he  was  in  employment,  peace  and  tranquillity 
were  always  his  object,  as  being  the  end  of  every  wise  government; 

'  Plai  in  Phoe.  p.  746,  747.  •  Soontaa  used  ofton  to  walk  in  that  manner 
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and  yet  be  commanded  in  more  expeditions,  not  only  than  all  the 
generals  of  his  time,  but  even  than  all  his  predecessors.  He  was 
honoured  with  the  supreme  command  forty-five  times,  without  having 
once  asked  or  made  interest  for  it ;  and  frequently  appointed  in  his 
absence  to  command  the  armies.  The  world  was  astonished,  that, 
being  of  so  severe  a  turn  of  mind,  and  so  great  an  enemy  to  flattery 
of  every  kind,  it  was  possible  for  him,  in  a  manner,  to  fix  in  his  own 
favour  the  natural  levity  and  inconstancy  of  the  Athenians,  though 
he  frequently  used  to  oppose,  very  strenuously,  their  will  and  caprice, 
without  regard  to  their  captiousness  and  delicacy.  The  idea  they  had 
formed  to  themselves  of  his  probity  and  zeal  for  the  public  good, 
extinguished  every  other  opinion  of  him ;  and  that,  according  to 
Plutarch,  generally  made  his  eloquence  so  efficacious  and  triumphant. 

I  thought  it  necessary  to  give  the  reader  this  idea  of  Phocion's 
character,  because  frequent  mention  will  be  made  of  him  hereafter. 
It  was  to  him  the  Athenians  gave  the  command  of  the  forces  they 
sent  to  the  aid  of  Plutarch  of  Eretria.  But  this  traitor  repaid  his 
benefactors  with  ingratitude,  set  up  the  standard  against  them,  and 
endeavoured  openly  to  repulse  the  very  army  he  had  requested. 
Phocion,  however,  was  not  at  a  loss  how  to  act  upon  this  unforeseen 
perfidy ;  for  he  pursued  his  enterprise,  won  a  battle,  and  drove  Plu- 
tarch from  Eretria. 

After  this  great  success,  Phocion  returned  to  Athens ;  but  he  was 
no  sooner  gone,  than  all  the  allies  regretted  the  absence  of  his  good- 
ness and  justice.  Though  the  professed  enemy  of  every  kind  of 
oppression  and  extortion,  he  knew  how  to  insinuate  himself  artfully 
into  the  minds  of  men ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  he  made  others 
fear  him,  he  had  the  rare  talent  of  making  them  love  him  still  more. 
He  one  day  made  Chabrias  a  fine  answer,  who  appointed  him  to  go 
with  ten  light  vessels  to  raise  the  tribute  which  certain  cities,  in 
alliance  with  Athens,  paid  every  year.  *'  To  what  purpose,"  says 
he,  "is  such  a  squadron?  Too  strong,  if  I  am  only  to  visit  allies;  but 
too  weak,  if  I  am  to  fight  enemies."  The  Athenians  knew  very  well, 
by  the  consequences,  the  signal  service  which  Phocion's  great  capa- 
city, valour,  and  experience,  had  done  them  in  the  expedition  of 
Euboea.  For  Molossus,  who  succeeded  him,  and  who  took  upon  him- 
self the  command  of  the  troops  after  that  general,  was  so  unsuccess- 
ful, that  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

iPhilip,  who  did  not  lay  aside  the  design  he  had  formed  of  concjuer- 
ing  all  Greece,  changed  the  attack,  and  sought  for  an  opportunity  of 
distressing  Athens  another  way.  He  knew  that  this  city,  from  the 
barrenness  of  Attica,  stood  in  greater  want  of  foreign  corn  than  any 
other.  To  dispose  at  discretion  of  their  transports,  and  by  that 
means  starve  Athens,  he  marched  towards  Thrace,  from  whence  that 
city  imported  the  greatest  part  of  its  provisions,  with  an  intention  to 
besiege  Perinthus  and  Byzantium.  To  keep  his  kingdom  in  obedi- 
ence during  his  absence,  he  left  his  son  Alexander  in  it,  with  sovereign 
authority,  though  he  was  but  fifteen  years  old.  This  young  prince 
gave,  even  at  that  time,  some  proofs  of  his  courage ;  having  defeated 
certain  neighbouring  states,  subject  to  Macedon  who  had  considered 
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the  king's  absence  as  a  very  proper  time  for  executing  the  design 
they  had  formed  of  revolting.  This  happy  success  of  Alexander's 
first  expedition  was  highly  agreeable  to  his  father,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  earnest  of  what  might  be  expected  from  him.  But  fearing, 
that  allured  by  this  dangerous  bait,  he  should  abandon  himself  to  his 
yiyacity  and  fire,  he  sent  for  him,  in  order  to  become  his  master,  and 
instruct  him  in  person  in  the  art  of  war.^ 

Demosthenes  still  continued  his  invectives  against  the  indolence 
of  the  Athenians,  whom  nothing  could  rouse  from  their  lethargy; 
and  also  against  the  avarice  of  the  orators,  who,  bribed  by  Philip, 
amused  the  people  upon  the  specious  pretence  of  a  peace  he  had 
Bworn  to,  and  yet  violated  openly  every  day,  by  the  enterprises  he 
fonned  against  the  commonwealth.  This  is  the  subject  of  his  orations, 
called  the  Philippics. 

"Whence  comes  it,"  says  he,  ^'  that  all  the  Greeks  formerly  panted 
50  strongly  after  liberty,  and  now  run  so  eagerly  into  servitude? 
The  reason  is,  because  there  prevailed  at  that  time  among  the  people 
what  prevails  no  longer  among  us ;  that  which  triumphed  over  the 
riches  of  the  Persians;  which  maintained  the  freedom  of  Greece; 
which  never  acted  inconsistently  on  any  occasion,  either  by  sea  or  by 
land ;  but,  which  being  now  extinguished  in  every  heart,  has  entirely 
rained  our  affairs,  and  subverted  the  constitution  of  Greece.  It  is  that 
common  hatred,  that  general  detestation,  in  which  they  held  every 
person  who  had  a  soul  abject  enough  to  sell  himself  to  any  man  who 
desired  either  to  enslave,  or  even  corrupt  Greece.  In  those  times, 
to  accept  of  a  present  was  a  capital  crime,  which  never  failed  of 
being  punished  with  death.  Neither  their  orators  nor  their  generals 
exercised  the  scandalous  traffic,  now  become  so  common  in  Athens, 
where  a  price  is  set  upon  every  thing,  and  where  all  things  are  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder.^ 

"  In  those  happy  times,  the  Greeks  lived  in  perfect  union,  founded 
on  the  love  of  the  public  good,  and  the  desire  of  preserving  and 
defending  the  common  liberty.  But  in  this  age,  the  states  abandon 
one  another,  and  give  themselves  up  to  reciprocal  distrusts  and 
jealousies.  All  of  them  without  exception,  Argives,  Thebans,  Corin- 
thians, Lacedsemonians,  Arcadians,  and  ourselves  no  less  than  others ; 
all  form  a  separate  interest ;  and  it  is  this  that  renders  the  common 
enemy  so  powerful.^ 

-  ".  The  safety  of  Greece  consists,  therefore,  in  our  uniting  together 
against  this  common  enemy,  if  that  be  possible.  But  at  least,  as  to 
what  concerns  each  of  us  in  particular,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
hold  this  incontestable  maxim,  that  Philip  attacks  you  actually  at  this 
time ;  that  he  has  infringed  the  peace ;  that  by  seizing  upon  all  the 
fortresses  around  you,  he  opens  and  prepares  the  way  for  attacking 
;ou  yourselves;  and  that  he  considers  us  as  his  mortal  enemies, 
because  be  knows  that  we  only  are  able  to  oppose  the  ambitious 
designs  he  entertains  of  grasping  universal  power.* 

'  Demofth.  pro.  CtM.  p.  486,  487.    A.  M.  3604.    Ant.  J.  C.  340. 
PhiUp.  ilL  p.  90.  '  Ibid.  ir.  p.  142.  *  Ibid.  UL  p.  97. 
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"These  consequently  we  must  oppose  with  all  imaginable  vigour  j 
^nd  for  that  purpose  must  ship  off,  without  loss  of  time,  the  necessary 
aids  for  Chersonosus  and  Byzantium ;  you  must  provide  instantly 
whatever  necessaries  your  generals  may  require ;  in  fine,  you  must 
concert  together  on  such  means  as  are  most  proper  to  save  Greece, 
which  is  now  threatened  with  the  utmost  danger.'  Though  all  the 
rest  of  the  Greeks,  0  Athenians !  should  bow  their  necks  to  the  yoke, 
yet  you  ought  to  persist  in  fighting  always  for  the  cause  of  liberty. 
After  such  preparations,  made  in  the  presence  of  all  Greece,  let  us 
excite  all  other  states  to  second  us ;  let  us  acquaint  every  people  with 
our  resolutions,  and  send  ambassadors  to  Peloponnesus,  Rhodes,  Chic, 
and  especiallv  to  the  king  of  Persia ;  for  it  is  his  interest,  as  well  as 
ours,  to  check  the  career  of  that  man.'" 

It  will  be  found  that  the  advice  of  Demosthenes  was  followed 
almost  exactly.  At  the  time  he  was  declaiming  in  that  manner, 
Philip  was  marching  towards  Chersonesus.  He  opened  the  campaign 
with  the  siege  of  Perinthus,  a  considerable  city  of  Thrace.  The 
Athenians  having  prepared  a  body  of  troops  to  succour  that  place, 
the  orators  prevailed  so  far  by  their  speeches,  that  Chares  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  fleet.^  This  general  was  universally 
despised,  for  his  manners,  oppressions,  and  mean  capacity;  but 
interest  and  credit  supplied  the  place  of  merit  on  this  occasion,  and 
faction  prevailed  over  the  counsels  of  the  most  prudent  and  virtuous 
men,  as  happens  but  too  often.  The  success  answered  the  rashness 
of  the  choice  which  had  been  made :  but  what  could  be  expected  from 
a  general,  whose  abilities  were  as  mean  as  his  voluptuousness  was 
great ;  who  took  along  with  him,  in  his  military  expeditions,  a  band 
of  musicians,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  who  were  in  bis  pay, 
which  was  levied  out  of  the  moneys  appointed  for  the  service  of  the 
fleet !  In  short,  the  cities  themselves,  to  whose  succour  he  was  sent, 
would  not  suffer  him  to  come  into  their  harbours ;  so  that,  his  fidelity 
being  universally  suspected,  he  was  obliged  to  sail  from  coast  to  coast, 
buying  the  allies,  and  contemned  by  the  enemy.^ 

In  the  mean  time  Philip  was  carrying  on  the  siege  of  Perinthus 
with  great  vigour.  He  had  thirty  thousand  chosen  troops,  and  mili- 
tary engines  of  all  kinds  without  number.  He  had  raised  towers 
eighty  cubits  high,  which  far  exceeded  those  of  the  Perinthians.  He 
therefore  had  a  great  advantage  in  battering  their  walls.  On  one 
side  he  shook  the  foundations  of  them  by  subterraneous  mines ;  and 
on  the  other,  be  beat  down  whole  angles  of  it  with  his  battering* 
rams :  nor  did  the  besieged  make  a  less  vigorous  resistance ;  for  as 
soon  as  one  breach  was  made,  Philip  was  surprised  to  see  another 
wall  behind  it,  just  raised.  The  inhabitants  of  Byzantium  sent  them 
all  the  succours  necessary.  The  Asiatic  satraps,  or  governors,  by  the 
king  of  Persia's  order,  whose  assistance  we  observed,  the  Athenians 
had  req^uested,  likewise  threw  forces  into  the  place.  Philip,  in  order 
to  deprive  the  besieged  of  the  succours  the  Byzantines  gave  them, 

«  Philip.  Hi.  p.  88.  •  Ibid.  p.  U,  95. 
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wont  in  person  to  forni  llie  siege  of  that  important  city,  leanng  Us 
snny  to  csrry  on  tbat  of  Perinthus.^ 

He  was  desirous  to  appear,  in  outward  show,  very  scrupulous  of 
giving  umbrage  to  tbe  Athenians,  whose  power  he  dreaded,  and  whom 
he  endeavoured  to  amuse  with  fine  words.  At  the  time  we  now  speak 
of,  Philip,  by  way  of  precaution  against  their  disgust  of  his  measures, 
wrote  a  letter  to  tbem,  in  which  be  endeavoured  to  take  off  the  edge 
of  their  resentment,  by  reproaching  them  in  the  strongest  terms,  for 
their  infraction  of  the  several  treaties,  which  he  boasted  he  had 
observed  very  religiously;  this  piece  he  interspersed  very  artfully, 
for  he  was  a  great  msAter  of  eloquence,  with  such  complaints  alid 
menaces,  as  were  best  calculated  to  restrain  mankind,  either  from  a 
principle  of  fear  or  shame.  This  letter  is  a  master-piece  in  the 
original.  A  majestic  and  persuasive  vivacity  shines  in  every  part  of 
it;  a  strength  and  justness  of  reasoning  sustained  throughout;  a  plain 
and  unaffected  declaration  of  facts,  each  of  which  is  followed  by  its 
natural  consequence ;  a  delicate  irony ;  in  fine,  that  noble  and  concise 
style  so  proper  for  crowned  heads.  We  might  here  very  justly  apply 
to  Philip  what  was  said  of  Caesar,  "That  he  handled  the  pen  as  well 
as  he  did  the  sword."  ^ 

This  letter  is  so  long,  and  besides  is  filled  with  so  great  a  number 
of  private  facts,  though  each  of  these  is  important,  that  it  will  not 
admit  of  being  reduced  to  extracts,  or  to  have  a  connected  abridgment 
made  of  it.  I  shall  therefore  cite  but  one  passage,  by  which  the 
reader  may  form  a  judgment  of  the  rest. 

"At  the  time  of  your  most  open  ruptures,''  says  Philip  to  the 
Athenians,  "you  went  no  farther  than  to  fit  out  privateers  against 
me ;  to  seize  and  sell  the  merchants  tbat  came  to  trade  in  my  domi- 
nions ;  to  favour  any  party  that  opposed  my  measures ;  and  to  infest 
the  places  subject  to  me  by  your  hostilities:  but  now  you  carry 
hatred  and  injustice  to  such  prodigious  lengths,  as  even  to  send 
ambassadors  to  the  Persian  king,  in  order  to  excite  him  to  declare 
War  against  me.  This  must  appear  a  most  astonishing  circumstance ; 
for  before  be  had  made  himself  master  of  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  you 
bad  resolved,  in  the  most  sobmn  manner,  that  in  case  he  should 
attempt  any  new  enterprise,  you  then  would  invite  me,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  to  unite  our  forces  against  him.  And 
yet,  at  this  time  you  carry  your  hatred  to  such  a  height,  as  to  nego- 
tiate an  alliance  with  him  against  me.  I  have  been  told,  that  formerly 
your  fathers  imputed  to  Pisistratus,  as  an  unpardonable  crime,  his 
having  requested  tbe  succour  of  the  Persians  against  the  Greeks,  and 
BOW  you  do  not  blush  to  commit  a  thing  which  you  were  perpetually 
condemning  in  the  person  of  your  tyrants.*' 

Philip's  letter  did  him  as  much  service  as  a  good  manifesto,  and 
gave  his  pensioners  in  Athens  a  fine  opportunity  of  justifying  him  to 
the  people,  who  were  very  desirous  of  freeing  themselves  of  political 
inquietudes;  and  greater  enemies  to  expense  and  labour,  than  to 
oaurpation  and  tyranny.     Tbe  boundless  ambition  of  Philip,  and  the 

*  IHod.  L  ztL  p.  406—4^8.  >  JBodon  Aiiimc  dixit*  quo  beUarit—QaintiL  1.  x,  o.  1. 
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eloquent  zeal  of  DemoBthenes,  were  perpetually  clashing.  There  was 
neither  a  peace  nor  a  truce  between  them.  The  one  covered  very 
industriously,  with  a  specious  pretence,  his  enterprises  and  infractions 
of  treaty ;  and  the  other  endeavoured  as  strongly  to  reveal  the  true 
motives  of  them  to  a  people,  whose  resolutions  had  a  great  influence 
with  respect  to  the  fate  of  Greece.  On  this  occasion  Demosthenes 
was  sensible  how  vastly  necessary  it  was  to  erase,  as  soon  as  possible, 
the  first  impressions  which  the  perusal  of  this  letter  might  make  on 
the  minds  of  the  Athenians.  Accordingly,  that  zealous  patriot 
immediately  ascended  the  tribunal.  He  at  first  spoke  with  bold 
affirmation,  which  is  more  than  half,  and  sometimes  the  whole  proof 
in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  He  affixed  to  the  heavy  complaints  of 
Philip  the  idea  of  an  express  declaration  of  war ;  then,  to  animate 
his  fellow-citizens,  to  fill  them  with  confidence  in  the  resolution  with 
which  he  inspired  them,  he  assured  them,  that  all  things  portended 
the  ruin  of  Philip ;  gods,  Greeks,  Persians,  Macedonians,  and  even 
Philip  himself.  Demosthenes  did  not  observe,  in  this  harangue,  the 
exact  rules  of  refutation ;  he  avoided  contesting  facts,  which  might 
have  been  disadvantageous,  so  happily  had  Philip  disposed  them, 
and  so  well  had  he  supported  them  by  proofs  that  seemed  unan- 
swerable. 

The  conclusion  which  this  orator  draws  from  all  his  arguments  is 
this:  ^'Convinced  by  these  truths,  Athenians!  and  strongly  persuaded 
that  we  can  no  longer  be  allowed  to  affirm  that  we  enjoy  peace,  for 
Philip  has  now  declared  war  against  us  by  this  letter,  and  has  long 
done  the  same  by  his  conduct,  you  ought  not  to  spare  either  the 
public  treasure,  or  the  possessions  of  private  persons;  but,  when 
occasion  shall  require,  hasten  to  your  respective  standards,  and  set 
abler  generals  at  your  head  than  those  you  have  hitherto  employed. 
For  no  one  among  you  ought  to  imagine,  that  the  same  men,  who 
have  ruined  your  affairs,  will  be  able  to  restore  them  to  their  former 
happy  situation.  Think  how  infamous  it  is,  that  a  man  from  Macedon 
should  contemn  dangers  to  such  a  degree,  that,  merely  to  aggrandize 
his  empire,  he  should  rush  into  the  midst  of  combats,  and  return  from 
battle  covered  with  wounds ;  and  that  Athenians,  whose  hereditary 
right  is  to  obey  no  man,  but  to  impose  laws  on  others  by  the  sword ; 
that  Athenians,  merely  through  dejection  of  spirit  and  indolence, 
should  degenerate  from  the  glory  of  their  ancestors,  and  abandon  the 
interest  of  their  country."* 

At  the  very  time  they  were  examining  this  affair,  news  was  brought 
of  the  shameful  reception  Chares  had  met  with  from  the  allies,  which 
raised  a  general  murmur  among  the  people,  who  now,  fired  with  indig- 
nation, greatly  repented  having  sent  aid  to  the  Byzantines.  Phocion 
then  rose  up  and  told  the  people,  ^^  that  they  ought  not  to  be  exaspe- 
rated at  the  diffidence  of  the  allies,  but  at  the  conduct  of  the  generals 
who  bad  occasioned  it.  For  they  are  the  persons,'*  continued  he,  ''  who 
render  you  odious  and  formidable  even  to  those  who  cannot  save 
themselves  from  destruction  without  your  assistance."     And  indeed 

'  Plat  in  Phoo.  p.  748. 
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Chares,  as  we  have  already  observed,  was  a  general  without  valour  or 
military  knowledge.  His  whole  merit  consisted  in  having  gained  a 
great  ascendant  over  the  people  by  the  haughty  and  bold  air  he 
assumed.  His  presumption  concealed  his  incapacity  from  himself; 
and  a  sordid  principle  of  avarice  made  him  commit  as  many  blunders 
as  enterprises. 

The  people,  struck  with  this  discourse,  immediately  changed  their 
opinion,  and  appointed  Phocion  himself  to  command  a  body  of  fresh 
troops,  in  order  to  succour  the  allies  upon  the  Hellespont.  This 
choice  contributed  chiefly  to  the  preservation  of  Byzantium.^  Phocion 
had  already  acquired  great  reputation,  not  only  for  his  valour  and 
ability  in  the  art  of  war,  but  much  more  for  his  probity  and  disin- 
terestedness. The  Byzantines,  on  his  arrival,  opened  their  gates  to 
him  with  joy,  and  lodged  his  soldiers  in  their  houses,  as  their  own 
brothers  and  children.  The  Athenian  officers  and  soldiers,  struck 
with  the  confidence  reposed  in  them,  behaved  with  the  utmost  pru- 
dence and  modesty,  and  were  entirely  irreproachable  in  their  conduct. 
Kor  were  they  less  admired  for  their  courage ;  and  in  all  the  attacks 
they  sustained,  discovered  the  utmost  intrepidity,  which  danger 
seemed  only  to  improve.  Phocion 's  prudence,  seconded  by  the 
bravery  of  his  troops,  soon  forced  Philip  to  abandon  his  design  upon 
Bjzantium  and  Perinthus.  He  was  driven  out  of  the  Hellespont, 
which  diminished  very  much  his  fame  and  glory,  for  he  hitherto  had 
been  thought  not  only  invincible,  but  irresistible.  Phocion  took  some 
of  his  ships,  recovered  many  fortresses  which  he  had  garrisoned,  and 
having  made  several  descents  into  different  parts  of  his  territories, 
he  plundered'  all  the  open  country,  till  a  body  of  forces  assembling 
to  check  his  progress,  he  was  obliged  to  retire,  after  having  been 
woonded.^ 

The  Bysantines  and  Perinthians  testified  their  gratitude  to  the 
people  of  Athens,  by  a  very  honourable  decree,  preserved  by  Demos- 
thenes in  one  of  his  orations,  the  substance  of  which  I  shall  repeat 
here.  **  Under  Bosphoricus  the  pontiff,  Damagetus,^  after  having 
desired  leave  of  the  senate  to  speak,  said  in  a  fiul  assembly,  that  as 
in  times  past  the  continual  benevolence  of  the  people  of  Athens 
towards  the  Byzantines  and  Perinthians,  united  by  alliance  and  their 
common  origin,  has  never  failed  upon  any  occasion ;  that  this  benevo- 
lence, so  often  signalized,  has  lately  displayed  itself,  when  Philip  of 
Macedon,  who  had  taken  up  arms  to  destroy  Byzantium  and  Perin- 
thus, battered  our  walls,  burned  our  country,  cut  down  our  forests ; 
that  in  a  season  of  so  great  calamity,  these  beneficent  people  suc- 
coured us  with  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  sail,  furnished  with 
provisions,  arms,  and  forces ;  that  they  have  saved  us  from  the  great- 
est dangers ;  in  fine,  that  they  have  restored  us  to  the  quiet  posses- 
sion of  our  government,  our  laws,  and  our  tombs ;  the  Byzantines  and 
Perinthians  allow,  by  decree,  the  Athenians  to  settle  in  the  countries 
belonging  to  Perinthus  and  Byzantium ;  to  marry  in  them,  to  pur- 
chase lands,  and  to  enjoy  all  the  prerogatives  of  citizens ;  they  also 
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l^anfc  them  a  distingaislied  place  at  publie  ehows,  and  the  right  of 
sitting  both  in  the  senate  and  the  asaemblj  of  the  people,  noxt  to 
the  pontiffs;  and  also,  that  every  Athenian  who  shall  think  proper 
to  settle  in  either  of  the  two  cities  above  mentioned,  shall  be  exempted 
from  taxes  of  any  kind ;  that  in  the  harbonrs,  three  statues  of  six- 
teen cubits  each  shall  be  set  up,  which  statues  shall  represent  the 
people  of  Athens  crowned  by  those  of  Byzantium  and  Perinthns ; 
und  besides,  that  presents  shall  be  sent  to  the  four  solemn  games  of 
Greece,  and  that  the  crown  we  have  decreed  to  the  Athenians,  shall 
there  ho  proclaimed  ;  so  that  the  same  ceremony  may  inform  all  the 
Greeks  '>r  the  magnanimity  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  gratitude  of 
the  Periiithians  and  ByEantines."  ^ 

The  inhabitants  of  Ghersonesus  made  a  like  decree,  the  tenor  of 
which  is  as  follows:  ^^ Among  the  nations  inhabiting  the  Chersonesns^ 
the  people  of  Sestos,  of  ^lia,  of  Madytis,  and  of  Alopeconnesua, 
decree  to  the  people  and  senate  of  Athens,  a  crown  of  gold  of  sixty 
talents ;  and  erect  two  altars,  the  one  to  the  goddess  of  gratitude, 
and  the  other  to  the  Athenians,  for  having,  by  the  most  glorious  of 
all  benefactions,  freed  from  the  yoke  of  Philip  the  people  of  Gher- 
sonesus, and  restored  them  to  the  possession  of  their  country,  their 
laws,  their  liberty,  and  their  temples ;  an  act  of  beneficence,  which 
they  shall  fix  eternally  in  their  memories,  and  never  cease  to  acknow- 
ledge to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  All  of  which  they  have  resolved 
in  full  senate." 

Philip,  after  having  been  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Byzantium, 
marched  against  Atheas,  king  of  Soythia,  from  whom  he  had  received 
some  personal  cause  of  discontent,  and  took  his  son  with  him  in  this 
expedition.  Though  the  Scythians  bad  a  very  numerous  army,  he 
defeated  them  without  anv  difficulty.  He  got  a  very  great  booty, 
which  consisted  not  in  gold  or  silver,  the  use  and  value  of  which  the 
Scythians  were  not  as  yet  so  unhappy  as  to  know ;  but  in  cattle,  in 
horses,  and  a  great  number  of  women  and  children.' 

At  his  return  from  Scythia,  the  Iraballi,  a  people  of  Moesa,  dia* 
puted  the  pass  with  him,  laying  claim  to  part  of  the  plunder  he  was 
carrying  off.  Philip  was  forced  to  come  to  a  battle,  and  a  very  bloody 
one  was  fought,  in  which  great  numbers  were  killed  on  both  sides. 
The  king  himself  was  wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  with  the  same  thrust 
had  his  horse  killed  under  him.  Alexander  flew  to  his  father's  aid, 
ana  covering  him  with  his  shield,  killed  or  put  to  flight  all  who 
attacked  him. 

SBOTION   VI.  —  PHILIP    APPOINTED    GBNERALISSIMO    OF  THB   GREEKS. 
THE  ATHENIANS    AND  THEBANS    UNITE  AGAINST    HIM.      HE 

GAINS   A   BATTLE   AT   CH^RONEA. 

The  Athenians  had  considered  the  siege  of  Byzantium  as  an  abso- 
lute rupture,  and  an  open  declaration  of  war.  The  king  of  Macedon, 
who  was  apprehensive  of  the  consequences  of  it,  and  dreaded  very 
much  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  whose  hatred  he  had  drawn  upon 
himself,  made  overtures  of  peace,  in  order  to  soften  their  resentments. 

>  Demotth.  pro.  Otoi.  p.  487,  488.  *  Jliflm.  L  U.  o.  3,  S. 
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PbocioD,  little  snapicioiiB,  and  apprehensiTe  of  the  nncertaintj  of 
military  erents,  waa  of  opinion  tbat  the  Athenians  ehonld  accept  hia 
offers.  But  Demosthenes^  who  had  studied  more  than  Phoeion  the 
genius  and  character  of  Philip,  and  was  persuaded  that,  according  to 
his  usual  custom,  his  onlj  view  was  to  amuse  and  impose  npon  th«r 
Athenians,  prevented  their  listening  to  his  pacific  proposals.^ 

It  was  very  much  the  interest  of  this  prince  to  terminate  imme- 
diately a  war  which  gave  him  great  cause  of  disquiet,  and  particularly 
distressed  him  by  the  frequent  depredations  of  the  Athenian  privateers, 
irho  infested  the  sea  bordering  npon  his  dominions.  They  entirely 
interrupted  all  commerce,  and  prevented  his  subjects  from  exporting ; 
any  of  the  products  of  Macedonia  into  other  countries ;  or  foreigners 
from  importing  into  his  kingdom  the  necessary  supplier  of  merchan- 
dize. Philip  was  sensible  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  put 
an  end  to  this  war,  and  free  himself  from  the  incoaveniences  attend- 
ing it,  but  by  exciting  the  Thessalians  and  Th<$ban8  to  a  rupture 
with  Athens.  He  could  not  yet  attack  that  city  with  any  advantage 
either  by  sea  or  land.  His  naval  forces  were  at  this  time  inferior 
to  those  of  that  republic ;  and  the  passage  by  land  to  Attica  would 
be  shut  against  him,  as  long  as  the  Thessalians  should  refuse  to  join 
him,  and  the  Tbebans  should  oppose  his  passage.  If,  with  the  view 
of  prompting  them  to  declare  war  against  Athens,  he  should  ascribe 
DO  other  motive  for  it  than  his  private  enmity,  he  was  very  sensible 
that  it  would  have  no  effect  with  either  of  the  states :  but  that  in 
case  he  could  once  prevail  with  them  to  appoint  him  their  chief,  upon 
the  specious. pretence  of  espousing  their  common  cause,  he  then  hoped 
it  would  be  easier  for  him  to  make  them  acquiesce  with  his  desires, 
either  by  persuasion  or  deceit.' 

This  was  bis  aim,  the  smallest  indications  of  which,  it  highly  con- 
cerned him  to  conceal,  in  order  not  to  give  the  least  opportunity  for 
any  one  to  suspect  the  design  he  meditated.  In  every  city  he  retained 
pensioners,  who  sent  him  notice  of  whatever  passed,  and  by  that 
means  were  of  great  use  to  him,  and  were  accordingly  well  paid.  By 
their  machinations,  he  raised  divisions  among  the  Ozolse  of  Locris, 
otherwise  called  the  Locrians  of  Amphisea,  from  their  capital  city : 
their  country  was  situated  between  ^tolia  and  Phocis ;  and  they  were 
accused  of  having  profaned  a  spot  of  sacred  ground,  by  ploughing  up 
the  Cirrhsean  field,  which  lay  very  near  the  temple  of  Delphos.  The 
reader  has  seen  that  a  like  cause  of  complaint  occasioned  the  first 
lacred  war.  The  affair  was  to  be  heard  before  the  Amphictyons. 
Had  Philip  employed  in  his  own  favour  any  known  or  suspicious 
agent,  he  plainly  saw  that  the  Thebans  and  the  Thessalians  would 
infallibly  suspect  his  design,  in  which  case  all  parties  would  not  fail 
to  stand  upon  their  guard. 

But  Philip  acted  more  artfully,  by  carrying  on  his  designs  by  un- 
known persons,  which  entirely  prevented  their  taking  air.  By  the 
assiduity  of  his  pensioners  in  Athens,  he  had  caused  ^schines,  who 
was  entirely  devoted  to  him,  to  be  appointed  one  of  the  Pylagori, 
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'persons  who  were  sent  by  the  several  Greek  cities  to  the  assembly 
)f  the  Amphictyons.)  The  instant  he  was  admitted  to  that  body,  he 
acted  the  more  effectually  in  favour  of  Philip ;  as  a  citizen  of  Athens, 
which  had  declared  openly  against  this  prince,  was  less  suspected. 
Upon  his  remonstrances,  a  descent  was  appointed,  in  order  to  visit 
the  spot  of  ground,  of  which  the  Amphissians  had  hitherto  been 
considered  as  the  lawful  possessors ;  but  which  they  now  were  accused 
of  usurping,  by  a  most  sacrilegious  act. 

While  the  Amphictyons  were  visiting  the  spot  of  ground  in  question, 
the  Locrians  fell  upon  them  unawares,  poured  in  a  shower  of  darts, 
and  obliged  them  to  fly.  So  open  an  outrage  drew  resentment  and 
war  upon  these  Locrians.  Cottyphus,  one  of  the  Amphictyons,  took 
the  field  with  the  army  intended  to  punish  the  rebels ;  but,  few 
assembling  at  the  rendezvous,  the  army  retired  without  acting.  In 
the  following  assembly  of  the  Amphictyons,  the  affair  was  debated 
very  seriously.  It  was  there  ^schines  exerted  all  his  eloquence,  and 
by  a  studied  oration,  proved  to  the  deputies,  or  representatives,  that 
they  must  either  assess  themselves  to  support  foreign  soldiers,  and 
punish  the  rebels,  or  elect  Philip  for  their  general.  The  deputies, 
to  save  their  commonwealth  the  expense,  and  secure  them  from  the 
dangers  and  fatigues  of  a  war,  resolved  on  the  latter.  Upon  which, 
by  a  public  decree,  '^  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Philip  of  Macedon, 
who,  in  the  name  of  Apollo  and  the  Amphictyons,  implored  his  assist- 
ance ;  besought  him  not  to  neglect  the  cause  of  that  god,  whom  the 
impious  Amphissians  made  their  sport ;  and  informed  him,  that  for 
this  purpose,  all  the  Greeks,  of  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons, 
elected  him  for  their  general,  with  full  power  to  act  as  he  might 
think  proper." 

This  was  the  honour  to  which  Philip  had  long  aspired,  the  object 
of  all  his  views,  and  purpose  of  all  the  engines  he  had  set  at  work 
till  that  time.  He  therefore  did  not  lose  a  moment,  but  immediately 
assembled  his  forces,  and  marched  by  a  feint,  towards  the  GirrhsBan 
field ;  forgetting  now  both  the  Cirrhaeans  and  Locrians,  who  had  only 
served  as  a  specious  pretext  for  his  journey,  and  for  whom  he  had 
not  the  least  regard ;  he  possessed  himself  of  Elatssa,  the  greatest 
city  in  Phocis,  standing  on  the  river  Gephissus,  and  the  most  happily 
situated  for  the  design  he  meditated,  of  aweing  the  Thebans,  who  now 
besan  to  open  their  eyes,  and  to  perceive  the  danger  they  were  in. 

This  news  being  brought  to  Athens  in  the  evening,  spread  a  terror 
through  every  part  of  it.  The  next  morning,  an  assembly  was 
summoned,  when  the  herald,  as  was  the  usual  custom,  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  ''Who  among  you  will  ascend  the  tribunal?**  However,  no 
person  appeared  for  that  purpose ;  upon  which  he  repeated  the  in- 
vitation several  times,  but  still  no  one  rose  up,  though  all  the  generals 
and  orators  were  present ;  and  although  the  common  voice  of  the 
country,  with  repeated  cries,  conjured  somebody  to  propose  a  salu- 
tary counsel;  *'for,"  says  Demosthenes,  from  whom  these  particulars 
are  taken,  ''  whenever  the  voice  of  the  herald  speaks  in  the  name 
of  the  laws,  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  voice  of  the  country." 
During  this  general  silence,  occasioned  by  the  universal  alarm  with 
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wbieh  the  minds  of  the  Athenians  were  seized,  Demosthenes,  animated 
at  the  sight  of  the  great  danger  his  fellow-citizens  were  in,  ascended 
the  tribunal  for  harangues,  and  endeavoured  to  revive  the  drooping 
Athenians,  and  inspire  them  with  sentiments  suitable  to  the  present 
eonjancture,  and  the  necessities  of  the  state.  Excelling  equally  in 
politics  and  eloquence,  by  the  extent  of  his  superior  genius,  he  imme- 
diately advised  them  of  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  Athenians  to  do 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea.^ 

The  people  of  Athens  were  under  a  double  error  with  regard  to  the 
Thebans,  which  he  therefore  endeavoured  to  show.  They  imagined 
that  people  to  be  inviolably  attached,  both  from  interest  and  inclina- 
tion, to  Philip ;  but  he  proved  to  them,  that  the  majority  of  the 
Thebans  waited  only  an  opportunity  to  declare  against  that  monarch  ; 
and  that  the  conquest  of  Elatsea  had  apprised  them  of  what  they  were 
to  expect  from  him.  On  the  other  side,  they  looked  upon  the  Thebans 
as  their  most  ancient  and  most  dangerous  enemies,  and  therefore 
oould  not  prevail  with  themselves  to  afford  them  the  least  aid  in  the 
extreme  danger  with  which  they  were  threatened.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  there  had  always  been  a  declared  enmity  between  the 
Thebans  and  Athenians,  which  rose  so  high,  that  Pindar  was  sentenced 
by  the  Thebans  to  pay  a  considerable  fine,  for  having  applauded  the 
city  of  Athens  in  one  of  his  poeros.^  Demosthenes,  notwithstanding 
that  prejadioe  had  taken  such  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
yet  declared  in  their  favour;  and  proved  to  the  Athenians,  that  their 
own  interest  was  at  stake;  and  that  they  could  not  please  Philip 
more  than  in  leaving  Thebes  to  his  mercy,  the  ruin  of  which  would 
open  him  a  free  passage  to  Athens. 

Demosthenes  afterwards  discovered  to  them  the  views  of  Philip  in 
taking  that  city.  *^  What  then  is  his  design,  and  wherefore  did  he 
possess  himself  of  Elatsea  ?  He  is  desirous,  on  one  side,  to  encourage 
those  of  his  faction  in  Thebes,  and  to  inspire  them  with  greater 
boldness,  by  appearing  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  advancing  his 
power  and  forces  around  that  city.  On  the  other  side,  he  would 
strike  unexpectedly  the  opposite  faction,  and  stun  them  in  such  a 
manner,  as  may  enable  him  to  get  the  better  of  the  other  by  terror 
or  force."  "Philip,"  says  he,  "prescribes  the  manner  in  which  you 
ought  to  act,  by  the  example  he  himself  sets  you.  Assemble,  under 
Eleusis,  a  body  of  Athenians  of  an  age  fit  for  service,  and  support 
these  by  your  cavalry.  By  this  step  you  will  show  all  Greece,  that 
you  are  ready  armed  to  defend  yourselves :  and  inspire  your  partisans 
in  Thebes  with  such  resolution,  as  may  enable  them  both  to  support 
their  reasons,  and  to  make  head  against  the  opposite  party,  when 
they  shall  perceive,  that  as  those  who  sell  their  country  to  Philip,  have 
forces  in  Elateea  ready  to  assist  them  upon  occasion,  in  like  manner, 
those  who  were  willing  to  fight  for  the  preservation  of  their  own 

'  Beaosth.  pro.  Ctes.  p.  601—504.    Diod.  1.  xvi.  p.  474 — 477. 

*  H*  hmd  oftlled  Athens  a  SonrishiDg  and  renowned  city,  the  halwark  of  Qreece.  AUaoai, 
ul  A*tfi|iM.  &XX«3of  Ipucpa,  nXtlvaX  'A9i)vai.  But  the  Athenian!  not  only  indemnified  the 
poet,  and  sent  him  money  to  pay  his  fine,  but  even  erected  a  atatae  in  honour  of  him. 
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liberties,  ha^e  yon  ftt  their  ^ates  ready  to  defend  them  m  case  of  an 
inyasion.**  Demosthenes  added,  that  it  would  be  proper  for  them  tb 
send  ambnssadors  immediately  to  the  different  states  of  Greece,  and 
to  the  Thebans  in  particular,  to  engage  them  in  a  common  league 
against  Philip. 

This  prudent  and  salutary  counsel  was  followed  in  every  particular ; 
and  in  consequence  thereof,  a  decree  was  formed,  in  which,  after 
enumersiting  the  several  enterprises  by  which  Philip  had  infringed 
the  peace,  it  was  likewise  resolved  that  '^  For  this  reason  the  senate 
and  people  of  Athens,  calling  to  mind  the  magnanimity  of  tbetr 
ancestors,  who  preferred  the  liberty,  of  Greece  to  the  safety  of  their 
own  country,  have  resolved,  that  after  offering  up  prayers  and 
sacrifices,  to  call  down  the  assistance  of  the  tutelar  gods  and  demi- 
gods of  Athens  and  Attica,  two  hundred  sail  of  ships  shall  be  put  to 
sea.  That  the  admiral  of  their  fleet  shall  go,  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
cruise  on  the  other  side  of  the  pass  of  Thermopylae ;  at  the  same  tinoie, 
that  the  land-generals,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of  horse 
and  foot,  shall  march  and  encamp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Elensis^ 
That  ambassadors  shall  likewise  be  sent  to  the  other  Greeks;  but 
first  to  the  Thebans,  as  these  are  most  threatened  by  Philip.  Let 
them  be  exhorted  not  to  dread  Philip  in  any  manner,  but  to  maintain 
courageously  their  particular  independence,  and  the  common  liberty 
of  all  Greece.  And  let  it  be  declared  to  them,  that  though  formerly 
some  motives  of  discontent  might  have  cooled  the  reciprocal  friend* 
ship  between  them  and  us,  the  Athenians,  however,  obliterating  the 
remembrance  of  past  transactions,  will  now  assist  them  with  men, 
money,  darts,  and  all  kinds  of  military  weapons;  persuaded,  that 
such  as  are  natives  of  Greece  may,  very  honourably,  dispute  with  one 
another  for  pre-eminence ;  but  that  they  can  never,  without  sullying 
the  glory  of  the  Greeks,  and  ^^rogating  from  the  virtue  of  their 
ancestors,  suffer  a  foreigner  to  clespoil  them  of  that  pre-eminence, 
nor  consent  to  so  ignominious  a  slavery." 

Demosthenes,  who  was  at  the  head  of  this  embassy,  immediately 
set  out  for  Thebes ;  and  indeed  he  had  no  time  to  lose,  since  Philip 
might  reach  Attica  in  two  days.^  This  prince  also  sent  ambassadors 
to  Thebes.  Among  whom  Python  ^  was  the  chief,  who  distinguished 
himself  greatly  by  his  lively  persuasive  eloquence,  which  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  withstand ;  so  that  the  rest  of  the  deputies  were 
mere  novices  in  comparison  with  him ;  he,  however,  here  met  with  a 
superior.  And  Demosthenes,  in  an  oration,  where  he  relates  the 
services  he  had  done  the  commonwealth,  expatiates  very  strongly  on 
this,  and  places  the  happy  success  of  so  important  a  negotiation  at 
the  head  of  his  political  exploits.^ 

It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  Athenians  to  draw  the 
Thebans  into  the  alliance,  as  they  were  ueighbours  to  Attica,  and 

>  Plat,  in  Bemosth.  p.  853,  864. 

*  This  Python  wu  of  B/zantium.    The  Athenians  had  presented  him  with  the  freedom  of 
their  citj ;  after  which  he  went  over  to  Philip. — Demosth.  p.  193.  746. 

'  Demoitb.  in  Orat.  pro  Coron.  p.  609. 
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eofered  H;  bad  well  disciplined  troops,  and  had  been  considered, 
fr6m  the  famoos  yictories  of  Leuctra  and  Mantinea,  among  the 
fiereral  states  of  Greece,  as  those  who  held  the  first  rank  for  valour 
and  ability  in  war.  To  effect  this  was  no  easy  matter;  not  only 
because  of  the  great  service  Philip  had  lately  done  them  during  the 
war  of  Phocis,  hot  likewise  because  of  the  ancient  inveterate  antipathy 
between  Thebes  and  Athens.^ 

Philip's  deputies  spoke  first.  These  displayed  in  the  strongest 
light  the  kindnesses  with  which  Philip  had  loaded  the  Thebans,  and 
the  innumerable  evils  which  the  Athenians  had  made  them  suffer. 
They  represented  to  the  utmost  advantage  the  great  benefit  they 
might  reap  from  laying  Attica  waste,  the  fiocks,  goods,  and  power  of 
which  would  be  carried  into  their  city ;  whereas,  by  jdlning  in  league 
with  the  Athenians,  Bcsotia  would  thereby  become  the  seat  of  war, 
and  would  alone  suffer  the  losses,  depredations,  burnings,  and  all  the 
other  calamities  which  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  it.  They 
concluded  with  requesting,  that  the  Thebans  would  join  their  forces 
with  those  of  Philip  against  the  Athenians ;  or,  at  least,  permit  him 
to  pass  through  their  territories  to  enter  Attica. 

The  love  of  his  country,  and  a  just  indignation  at  the  breach  of 
&ith  and  usurpations  of  Philip,  had  already  sufficiently  animated 
Demosthenes :  but  the  sight  of  an  orator,  who  seemed  to  dispute  with 
bim  the  superiority  of  eloquence,  inflamed  his  seal,  and  animated  him 
still  more.     To  the  captious  arguments  of  Python,  he  opposed  the 
actions   themselves  of  Philip,  and  particularly  the  late   taking  of 
£lat»a,  which  evidently  discovered  his  designs.      He  represented 
him  as  a  restless,  enterprising,  ambitious,  crafty,  perfidious  prince, 
who  had  formed  the  design  of  enslaving  all  Greece;   but  who,  to 
tocceed  the  better  in  his  schemes,  was  determined  to  attack  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  it  singly :  a  prince  whose  pretended  beneficence  was 
only  a  snare  for  the  credulity  of  those  who  did  not  know  him,  in 
order  to  disarm  those  whose  zeal  for  the  public  liberty  might  be  an 
obstacle  to  his  enterprises.    He  proved  to  them,  that  the  conquest  of 
Attica,  BO  far  from  satiating  the  immeasurable  aridity  of  this  usurper, 
would  only  give  him  an  opportunity  of  subjecting  Thebes,  and  the 
rest  of  the  cities  of  Greece.     That,  therefore,  the  interests  of  the  two 
commonwealths  being  henceforward  inseparable,  they  ought  to  erase 
entirely  the  remembrance  of  their  former  divisions,  and  unite  their 
forces  to  repel  the  common  enemy. 

The  Thebans  were  not  long  in  determining.  The  strong  eloquence 
of  Demosthenes,  says  a  historian,  blowing  into  their  souls  like  an 
impetuous  Wind,  rekindled  there  so  warm  a  zeal  for  their  country,  and 
BO  ardent  a  passion  for  liberty,  that  banishing  from  their  minds  every 
idea  of  fear,  of  prudence,  or  gratitude,  his  discourse  transported  and 
ravished  them  like  a  fit  of  enthusiasm,  and  inflamed  them  solely  with 
the  love  of  true  glory.  Here  we  have  a  proof  of  the  mighty  influence 
which  eloquence  has  over  the  minds  of  men,  especially  when  it  is 

heightened  by  a  love  and  zeal  for  the  public  good.     One  single  man 

*  lU^  *  ThMpoBL  ftpad  Plat  in  yit  Demotth.  p.  864 
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swayed  all  tbingft  at  his  will  in  the  assemblies  of  Athens  and 
Thebes,  where   he   was   equally  loved,  respected   andfeared.^ 

Philip,  quite  disconcerted  by  the  union  of  these  two  nations,  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  Athenians,  to  request  them  not  to  levy  an  armed 
force,  but  to  live  in  harmony  with  him.  But  they  were  too  justly 
alarmed  and  exasperated  to  listen  to  any  accomodation,  and  would  no 
longer  depend  on  the  word  of  a  prince  whose  whole  aim  was  to 
deceive.  In  consequence,  preparations  for  war  were  made  with  the 
utmost  diligence,  and  the  soldiery  discovered  incredible  ardour. 
However,  many  evil-disposed  persons  endeavoured  to  extinguish  or 
damp  it,  by  relating  fatal  omens  and  terrible  predictions,  which  th« 
priestess  of  Delphos  was  said  to  have  uttered:  but  Demosthenes, 
confiding  firmly  in  the  arms  of  Greece,  and  encouraged  wonderfully 
by  the  number  and  bravery  of  the  troops,  who  desired  only  to  march 
against  the  enemy,  would  not  suffer  tnem  to  be  amused  with  these 
oracles  and  frivolous  predictions.  It  was  on  this  occasion  he  said, 
that  the  priestess  philippized,  meaning,  that  it  was  Philip's  money 
that  inspired  the  priestess,  opened  her  mouth,  and  made  the  god 
speak  whatever  he  thought  proper.  He  bade  the  Thebans  remember 
their  Epamidictions  as  idle  scare-crows,  and  consulted  only  their 
reason.  The  Athenian  army  set  out  immediately,  and  marched  to 
Eleusis ;  and  the  Thebans,  surprised  at  the  dilligence  of  their  con- 
federates, joined  them,  and  waited  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

Philip,  on  the  other  side,  not  having  been  able  to  prevent  the 
Thebans  from  uniting  with  the  Athenians,  nor  to  draw  the  latter  into 
an  alliance  with  him,  assembled  all  his  forces,  and  entered  Boeotia. 
This  army  consisted  of  thirty  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse  : 
that  of  the  enemy  was  not  quite  so  numerous.  The  valour  of  the 
troops  may  be  said  to  have  been  equal  on  both  sides ;  but  the  merit 
of  the  chiefs  was  not  so.  And  indeed,  what  warrior  was  comparable 
to  Philip  at  that  time  ?  Iphicrates,  Ghabrias,  Timotheus,  all  famous 
Athenian  captains,  were  not  his  superiors.  Phocion,  indeed,  might 
have  opposed  him ;  but  not  to  mention  that  this  war  had  been  under- 
taken against  his  advice,  the  contrary  faction  had  excluded  him  the 
command,  and  had  appointed  generals.  Chares,  universally  despised, 
and  Lysicles,  distinguished  for  nothing  but  his  rash  and  daring 
audacity.  It  is  the  choice  of  such  leaders  as  these,  by  the  means  of 
cabal  alone,  that  paves  the  way  to  the  ruin  of  states. 

The  two  armies  encamped  near  Ghaeronea,  a  city  of  Boeotia. 
Philip  gave  the  command  of  his  left  wing  to  his  son  Alexander,  who 
was  then  but  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old,  having  posted  his  ablest 
oflScers  near  him;  and  took  the  command  of  the  right  wing  upon 
himself.  In  the  opposite  army,  the  Thebans  formed  the  right  wing, 
and  the  Athenians  the  left. 

At  sunrise,  the  signal  was  given  on  both  sides.  The  battle  was 
bloody,  and  the  victory  a  long  time  dubious,  both  sides  exerting 
themselves  with  astonishing  valour  and  bravery.  Alexander,  at  that 
time,  animated  with  a  noble  ardour  for  glory,  and  endeavoured  to 

*  Tfaeopom.  apad  Plat  in  ViU  Demoith.  p.  264. 
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eignalize  himself,  in  order  to  answer  the  confidence  his  father  reposed 
in  him,  under  whose  eye  he  fought,  in  qnalitj  of  a  commander*  for 
the  first  time,  discovered  in  this  battle  all  the  ability  which  could 
have  been  expected  from  a  veteran  general,  with  all  the  intrepidity 
of  a  young  warrior.  It  was  he  who  broke,  after  a  long  and  vigorous 
resistance,  the  Sacred  Battalion  of  the  Thebans,  whicli  was  the 
flower  of  their  army.  The  rest  of  the  troops  who  were  round 
Alexander,  being  encouraged  by  his  example,  entirely  routed  them. 

On  the  right  wing,  Philip,  who  was  determined  not  to  yield  to  his 
son,  charged  the  Athenians  with  great  vigour,  and  began  to  make 
them  give  way.  They  soon,  however,  resumed  their  courage,  and 
recovered  their  first  post.  Lysicles,  one  of  the  two  generals,  having 
broken  into  some  troops  which  formed  the  centre  of  the  Macedonians, 
imagined  himself  already  victorious,  and  in  that  rash  confidence  cried 
out,  "Come  on,  men,  let  us  pursue  them  into  Macedonia."  Philip, 
perceiving  that  the  Athenians,  instead  of  seizing  the  advantage  of 
taking  the  phalanx  in  flank,  pursued  his  troops  too  vigorously,  calmly 
remarked,  "  The  Athenians  do  not  know  how  to  conquer.^  He  imme- 
diately commanded  his  phalanx  to  wheel  about  to  a  little  eminence ; 
and  perceiving  that  the  Athenians,  in  disorder,  were  wholly  intent  on 
parsuing  those  they  had  broke,  he  charged  them  with  his  phalanx, 
and  attacking  them  both  in  flank  and  rear,  entirely  routed  them. 
Demosthenes,  who  was  a  greater  statesman  than  a  warrior,  and  more 
capable  of  giving  wholesome  counsel  in  his  harangues,  than  of  support- 
ing them  by  an  intrepid  courage,  threw  down  his  arms,  and  fled  with 
the  rest.  It  is  even  said,  that  in  his  flight,  his  robe  being  caught  by 
a  bramble,  he  imagined  ^hat  some  of  the  enemy  had  laid  hold  of  him, 
and  cried  out,  '^  spare  my  life."  More  than  a  thousand  Athenians 
were  left  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  above  two  thousand  taken 
prisoners,  among  whom  was  Demades  the  orator.  The  loss  was  as 
great  on  the  Theban  side.^ 

Philip,  after  having  set  up  a  trophy,  and  offered  to  the  gods  a 
sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  for  his  victory,  distributed  rewards  to  the 
officers  and  soldiers,  each  according  to  his  merit,  and  the  rank  he 
held. 

His  conduct  after  this  victory  shows  that  it  is  much  easier  to  over- 
come an  enemy,  than  to  conquer  one's  self,  and  triumph  over  one's 
own  passions.  Upon  his  coming  from  a  grand  entertainment,  which 
he  had  given  his  officers,  being  equally  transported  with  joy  and  the 
fames  of  wine,  he  hurried  to  the  spot  where  the  battle  had  been 
fought,  and  there,  insulting  the  dead  bodies  with  which  the  field  was 
covered,  he  turned  into  a  song  the  beginning  of  the  decree  which 
Demosthenes  had  prepared  to  excite  the  Greeks  to  this  war;  and 
sang  thus,  himself  beating  time,  *^  Demosthenes  the  Peanian  son  of 
Demosthenes,  has  said."  Every  body  was  shocked  to  see  the  king 
dishonour  himself  by  this  behaviour,  and  sully  his  glory  by  an  action 
60  unworthy  a  king  and  conqueror ;  but  no  one  opened  his  lips  about 
it.    Demades  the  orator,  whose  soul  was  free,  though  his  body  was 

*  Polyaaa.  Stratog.  lib.  ir.  •  Pint  in  Vit.  Decern.  Orat.  p.  846. 
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a  prisoner,  was  the  only  person  who  ventured  to  make  him  sensible  of 
the  indecency  of  this  conduct,  telling  him,  *'  Ah,  Sir,  since  fortune  has 
given  you  the  part  of  Agamemnon,  are  you  not  ashamed  to  act  that 
of  Thersites?"  These  words,  spoken  with  so  generous  a  liberty, 
opened  his  eyes,  and  caused  him  to  reflect ;  and,  so  far  from  being 
displeased  with  Demades,  he  esteemed  him  the  more  for  them,  treated 
him  with  the  utmost  respect  and  friendship,  and  conferred  all  possible 
honours  upon  him. 

From  this  moment  Philip  seemed  quite  changed,  both  in  his  dis- 
position and  behaviour,  as  if,  says  a  historian,  the  conversation  of 
Demades  had  softened  his  temper,  and  introduced  him  to  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  Attic  graces.^  He  dismissed  all  the  Athenian 
captives  without  any  ransom,  and  gave  the  greater  part  of  them 
clothes;  witn  a  view  of  acquiring  the  confidence  of  so  powerful  a 
commonwealth  as  Athens  by  that  kind  of  treatment:  in  which,  says 
Polybius,'  he  gained  a  second  triumph,  more  gracious  for  himself,  and 
even  more  advantageous  than  the  first ,  for  in  the  battle,  his  courage 
had  prevailed  over  none  but  those  who  were  present  in  it ;  but  on  this 
occasion,  his  kindness  and  clemency  acquired  him  a  whole  city,  and 
subjected  every  heart  to  him.  He  renewed  with  the  Athenians  the 
ancient  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance,  and  granted  the  Boeotians 
a  peace,  after  having  left  a  strong  garrison  in  Thebes. 

We  are  told  that  Isocrates,  the  most  celebrated  rhetorician  of  that 
age,  who  loved  his  country  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  could  not 
survive  the  loss  and  ignominy  with  which  it  was  covered,  by  the  loss 
of  the  battle  of  Chs&ronea.  The  instant  he  received  the  news  of  it, 
being  uncertain  what  use  Philip  would  make  of  his  victory,  and  de- 
termined to  die  a  freeman,  he  hastened  his  end  by  abstaining  from 
food.  He  was  ninety-eight  years  of  age.^  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  elsewhere  of  his  style  and  of  his  works. 

Demosthenes  seemed  to  have  been  the  principal  cause  of  the 
terrible  shock  which  Athens  received  at  this  time,  and  which  gave  its 
power  a  wound,  from  which  it  never  recovered.  But  at  the  very 
instant  that  the  Athenians  heard  of  this  bloody  overthrow,  which 
affected  so  great  a  number  of  families,  when  it  would  have  been  no 
wonder,  had  the  multitude,  seized  with  terror  and  alarm,  given  way 
to  an  emotion  of  blind  zeal  against  the  man  whom  they  might  have 
considered,  in  some  measure,  as  the  author  of  this  dreadful  calamity ; 
even  at  this  very  instant,  the  people  submitted  entirely  to  the  counsels 
of  Demosthenes.  The  precautions  that  were  taken  to  post  guards, 
to  raise  the  walls,  and  to  repair  the  ditches,  were  all  in  consequence 
of  his  advice.  He  himself  was  appointed  to  supply  the  city  with 
provisions,  and  to  repair  the  walls;  which  latter  commission  he 
executed  with  so  much  generosity,  that  it  acquired  him  the  greatest 
honour ;  and  for  which,  at  the  request  of  Gtesiphon,  a  crown  of  gold 
was  decreed  him,  as  a  reward  for  his  having  presented  the  common- 
wealth with  a  sum  of  money  out  of  his  own  estate,  sufficient  to  defray 
what  was  wanting  of  the  sums  for  repairing  the  walls.* 

•  *  r»»  T*  Anfiddi  Ka^iuXn^iyrat  rais  *  Attimis  x^pt"-— I>iod.  •  Polyb.  L  y.  p.  369. 

'  Plufc.  in  Ifocr.  p.  837.  *  Demost.  pro.  Cfces.  p.  614.    Plutin  Demoft  866. 
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On  the  present  occaRion,  that  is,  after  the  battle  of  Chseronea, 
0Dch  orators  as  opposed  Demosthenes^  having  all  risen  up  in  concert 
against  him,  and  having  cited  him  to  take  his  trial  according  to  law, 
the  people  not  only  declared  him  innocent  of  the  several  accusations 
laid  to  his  charge,  but  conferred  more  honours  npon  him  than  he  had 
enjoved  before ;  so  strongly  did  the  veneration  they  had  for  his  zeal 
aod  fidelity  overbalance  the  efforts  of  calumny  and  malice. 

The  Athenians,  a  fickle  wavering  people,  and  apt  to  punish  their 
ovn  errors  and  omissions  in  the  persons  of  those  whose  projects  were 
often  rendered  abortive,  for  no  other  reason  than  because  they  had 
executed  them  too  slowly,  in  thus  crowning  Demosthenes,  in  the  midst 
of  a  public  calamity,  which  he  alone  seemed  to  have  brought  upon 
them,  paid  the  most  glorious  homage  to  his  abilities  a^  integrity. 
By  this  wise  and  brave  conduct,  they  seem  in  some  measure  to  confess 
their  own  error,  in  not  having  followed  his  counsel  neither  fully  nor 
early  enough ;  and  to  confess  themselves  alone  guilty  of  all  the  evils 
which  had  befallen  them. 

Bat  the  people  did  not  stop  here.^  The  bones  of  such  as  had  been 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Chsdronea,  having  been  brought  to  Athens  to 
be  interred,  they  appointed  Demosthenes  to  compose  the  eulogium  of 
those  brave  men ;  a  manifest  proof  that  they  did  not  ascribe  to  him 
the  ill  success  of  the  battle,  but  to  Providence  only,  who  disposes  of 
haman  events  at  pleasure;  a  circumstance  which  was  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  inscription  engraved  on  the  monument  of  those 
illustrious  deceased  warriors. 

"This  earth  entombs  those  riotimi  to  the  state. 
Who  fell  a  glorioas  sacrifiee  to  seal. 
Qreeee,  on  the  point  of  wearing  tyrant  ehalns, 
Did,  by  their  deaths  alone,  esoape  the  yoke. 
This  Jupiter  decreed:  no  effort,  mortals, 
Can  sare  yon  from  the  mighty  will  of  thtm. 
To  gods  alone  belong  the  attribute 
Of  fling  free  from  crimes  with  never-ending  Joy." 

Demosthenes  opposed  JBschines,  who  was  perpetually  reproaching 
him  with  having  occasioned  the  loss  of  the  battle  in  question,  with 
this  solid  answer:  ** Censure  me,"  says  he,  *'for  the  counsels  I  give, 
but  do  not  calumniate  me  for  the  ill  sucess  of  them.  For  it  is  the 
Supreme  Being  who  conducts  and  terminates  all  things ;  whereas  it 
is  from  the  nature  of  the  counsel  itself  that  we  are  to  judge  of  the 
intention  of  him  who  offers  it.  If  therefore  the  event  has  declared 
in  favour  of  Philip,  impute  it  not  to  me  as  a  crime,  since  it  is  Ood, 
and  not  myself,  who  disposed  of  the  victory.  But,  if  you  can  prove 
that  I  did  not  exert  myself  with  probity,  vigilance,  and  an  activity, 
indefatigable,  and  superior  to  my  strength ;  that  I  did  not  seek,  did 
not  employ,  every  method  which  human  prudence  could  suggest ;  and 
did  not  inspire  the  most  necessary  and  noble  resolutions,  such  as  were 
truly  worthy  of  Athenians,  then  give  what  scope  you  please  to  your 
accusations."* 

'  Plat,  ic  nemoet.  p.  855.    Demost  pro.  C^es.  p.  619,  520.         *  Demost.  pro.  Ctes.  p.  605. 
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He  afterwards '  used  the  bold,  sublime  figure  following,  wbich  is 
looked  upon  as  the  most  beautiful  passage  in  his  oration,  and  is  bo 
highly  applauded  by  Longinus.  Demosthenes  endeavours  to  justify 
his  own  conduct,  and  prove  to  the  Athenians,  that  they  did  not  do 
wrong  in  giving  Philip  battle.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  merely  citing, 
in  a  frigid  manner,  the  example  of  the  great  men  who  had  fought 
for  the  same  cause  in  the  plains  of  Marathon,  at  Salamin,  and  before 
Plataese :  he  makes  a  quite  difierent  use  of  them,  says  this  rhetorician  ; 
and  on  a  sudden,  as  if  inspired  by  some  god,  and  possessed  with  the 
spirit  of  Apollo  himself,  cries  out,  swearing  by  those  brave  defenders 
of  Greece,  "  No,  Athenians !  you  have  not  erred.  I  swear  by  those 
illustrious  men  who  fought  on  land  at  Marathon  and  Plataeae ;  at  sea 
before  Salamin  and  Artemisium  ;  and  all  those  who  have  been  honour- 
ed by  the  commonwealth  with  the  common  rites  of  burial ;  and  not 
those  only  who  have  been  crowned  with  success,  and  came  off  victo- 
rious." Would  not  one  conclude,  adds  Longinus,  that  by  cl^fuging  the 
natural  air  of  the  proof,  in  this  grand  and  pathetic  manner  of  aflSrm- 
ing  by  oaths  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature,  he  deifies,  in  some  measure, 
those  ancient  citizens ;  and  makes  all  who  die  in  the  same  glorious 
manner  so  many  gods,  by  whose  names  it  is  proper  to  swear !  ^ 

I  have  already  observed  in  another  place,  how  naturally  apt  these 
orations,  spoken  in  a  most  solemn  manner  to  the  glory  of  those  who 
lost  their  lives  in.  fighting  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  were  to  inspire  the 
Athenian  youth  with  an  ardent  zeal  for  their  country,  and  a  warm 
desire  to  signalize  themselves  in  battle.^ 

Another  ceremony  observed  with  regard  to  the  children  of  those 
whose  fathers  died  in  the  bed  of  honour,  was  no  less  eflScacious  to 
inspire  them  with  the  love  of  virtue.  In  a  celebrated  festival,  in 
which  shows  were  exhibited  to  all  the  people,  a  herald  came  upon  the 
stage,  and  producing  the  young  orphans  dressed  in  complete  armour, 
said  with  a  loud  voice ;  "  These  young  orphans,  whom  an  untimely 
death,  in  the  midst  of  dangers,  has  deprived  of  their  illustrious  fathers, 
have  found  in  the  people  a  parent,  who  has  taken  care  of  them  till  no 
longer  in  a  state  of  infancy.  And  now  they  send  them  back  armed 
cap-a-pie,  to  follow,  under  the  most  happy  auspices,  their  own  affairs ; 
an<l  invite  each  of  them  to  emulate  each  other  in  deserving  the  chief 
employments  of  the  state."  By  such  means,  martial  bravery,  the  love 
of  country,  and  a  taste  for  virtue  and  solid  glory,  are  perpetuated  in 
a  state.^ 

It  was  the  very  year  of  the  battle  of  Chseronea,  and  two  years 
before  the  death  of  Philip,  that  JSschines  drew  up  an  accusation 
against  Gtesiphon,  or  rather  against  Demosthenes ;  but  the  cause  was 
not  pleaded  till  seven  or  eight  years  after,  about  the  fifth  or  sixth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Alexander.  I  shall  relate  the  event  of  it  in  this 
place,  to  avoid  breaking  in  upon  the  history  of  the  life  and  actions  of 
that  prince. 

'  Demost.  pro  Ctes.  p.  508.  '  Longin.de  Sublim.  o.  xir. 

'  Demosthenes,  in  his  oration  against  Leptinns,  p.  562,  observes,  that  the  Athenians  wero 
the  only  people  who  caused  funeral  orations  to  be  spoken  in  honour  of  such  persons  as  Had 
lost  their  Uvea  *n  the  defence  of  their  country.  *  iBschin.  contr«  Ctesiph.  p.  4b2. 
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No  cause  ever  excited  so  much  cariosity^  nor  was  pleaded  with  so 
maeh  pomp.  People  flocked  to  it  from  all  parts,  says  Cicero,  and 
they  had  great  reason  for  so  doing ;  for  what  sight  could  be  nobler, 
than  a  conflict  between  two  orators,  each  of  them  excellent  in  his  way ; 
both  formed  by  nature,  improved  by  art,  and  animated  by  perpetual 
dissensions,  and  an  implacable  animosity  against  each  other  ?  ^ 

These  two  orations  have  always  been  considered  as  the  master- 
pieces of  antiquity,  especially  that  of  Demosthenes.  Cicero  had 
translated  the  latter ;  a  strong  proof  of  the  high  opinion  he  enter- 
tained of  it.^  Unhappily  for  us,  the  preamble  only  to  that  perform- 
ance is  now  extant,  which  suffices  to  make  us  very  much  regret  the 
loss  of  the  rest. 

Among  the  numberless  beauties  which  are  conspicuous  in  every 
part  of  these  two  orations,  there  appears,  in  my  opinion,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  censure  the  writings  of  such  great  men,  a  considerable 
error,  which  very  much  lessens  their  perfection,  and  appears  Co  me 
directly  Repugnant  to  the  rules  of  solid,  just  eloquence ;  and  that  is 
the  gross,  injurious  terms  in  which  the  two  orators  reproach  one 
another.  The  same  objection  has  been  made  to  Cicero,  with  regard 
to  his  orations  against  Anthony.  I  have  already  declared,  that  this 
manner  of  writing,  this  kind  of  gross,  opprobrious  expressions,  are 
the  very  reverse  of  solid  eloquence ;  and,  indeed,  every  speech  which 
is  dictated  by  passion  and  revenge,  never  fails  of  being  suspected  by 
those  who  judge  of  it ;  whereas,  an  oration  that  is  strong  and  invin- 
cible from  reason  and  argument,  and  which  at  the  same  time  is  con- 
dacted  with  reserve  and  moderation,  wins  the  heart,  while  it  informs 
the  understanding ;  and  persuades  no  less  by  the  esteem  it  inspires 
for  the  orator,  than  by  the  force  of  his  arguments. 

The  juncture  seemed  to  favour  ^schines  very  much;  for  the 
Macedonian  party,  whom  he  always  befriended,  was  very  powerful  in 
Athens,  especially  after  the  ruin  of  Thebes,  ^schines,  however, 
lost  his  cause,  and  was  jcistly  sentenced  to  banishment  for  his  rash 
accusation.  He  thereupon  went  and  settled  himself  in  Rhodes,  where 
he  opened  a  school  of  eloquence,  the  fame  and  glory  of  which  con- 
tinued for  many  ages.  He  began  his  lectures  with  the  two  orations 
that  had  occasioned  his  banishment.  Great  encomiums  were  given 
to  that  of  ^schines ;  but  when  they  heard  that  of  Demosthenes,  the 
plaudits  and  acclamations  were  redoubled :  and  it  was  then  he  spoke 
these  words,  so  greatly  laudable  in  the  mouth  of  an  enemy  and  a 
rival :  ^^  But  what  applauses  would  you  not  have  bestowed,  had  you 
heard  Demosthenes  speak  it  himself! " 

To  conclude,  the  victor  made  a  good  use  of  his  conquest ;  for  the 
instant  ^schines  left  Athens,  in  order  to  embark  for  Rhodes,  Demos- 
thenes ran  after  him,  and  forced  him  to  accept  of  a  purse  of  money ; 
which  must  have  obliged  him  so  much  the  more,  as  he  had  less  room 
to  expect  such  an  offer.    On  this  occasion  ^schines  cried  out,  ^^  How 

*  Ad  qaod  judicium  eoncnnua  dicitnr  e  iota  Gr»oia  factus  eaae.  Quid  enim  aut  tarn  visen- 
^nin,  aut  tam  audiendnm  fnit,  qnam  Bummorum  oratorum,  in  graylMima  causai  aocurata  e* 
Ihu&icitiis  inceusa,  cootenfcio?  Cicer.  de  Opt  Qen.  Orat  n.  22.  *  Be  Opt.  Gen.  OnL 
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will  it  be  possible  for  me  not  to  regret  a  country,  in  whicb  I  leave  an 
enemy  more  generous  than  I  can  hope  to  find  friends  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world !  "  ' 

SECTION   YII.  —  PHILIP    DECLARED    GENERALISSIMO   OF    THE   GREEKS 

AGAINST    THE    PERSIANS.       HIS    DEATH. 

The  battle  of  Chseronea  may  be  said  to  have  enslaved  Greece.' 
Macedon  at  that  time,  with  no  more  than  thirty  thousand  soldiers, 
gained  a  point,  which  Persia,  with  millions  of  men,  had  attempted 
unsuccessfully  at  Platseae,  at  Salamin,  and  Marathon.  Philip,  in  the 
first  year  of  his  reign,  had  repulsed,  divided,  and  disarmed  his  ene- 
mies. In  the  succeeding  ones,  he  had  subjected,  by  artifice  or  force, 
the  most  powerful  states  of  Greece,  and  had  made  himself  its  arbiter ; 
but  now  he  prepared  to  revenge  the  injuries  which  Greece  had 
received  from  the  barbarians,  and  meditated  no  less  a  design  than  the 
destri^ction  of  their  empire.  The  greatest  advantage  he  gained  by 
his  last  victory,  and  this  was  the  object  he  long  had  in  view,  and 
never  lost  sight  of,  was  to  get  himself  appointed,  in  the  assembly  of 
the  Greeks,  their  generalissimo  against  the  Persians.  In  this  quality 
he  made  preparations  in  order  to  invade  that  mighty  empire.  He 
nominated,  as  leaders  of  part  of  his  forces.  Attains,  and  Parmenio, 
two  of  his  captains,  on  whose  valour  and  wisdom  he  chiefly  relied,  and 
made  them  set  out  for  Asia  Minor.^ 

But  while  everything  abroad  was  glorious  and  happy  for  Philip,  he 
found  the  utmost  uneasiness  at  home ;  division  and  trouble  reigning 
in  every  part  of  his  family.  The  ill  temper  of  Olympias,  who  wae 
naturally  jealous,  choleric,  and  vindictive,  raised  dissensions  perpet- 
ually in  it,  which  made  PhHip  almost  out  of  love  with  life.  Not  to 
mention,  that  as  he  himself  had  defiled  the  marriage-bed,  it  is  said 
that  his  consort  had  repaid  his  infidelity  in  kind.  But  whether  he 
had  a  just  subject  of  complaint,  or  was  grown  weary  of  Olympias,  it 
is  certain  he  proceeded  so  far  as  to  divorce  her.  Alexander,  who  had 
been  disgusted  upon  several  other  accounts,  was  highly  offended  at 
this  treatment  of  his  mother.* 

Philip,  after  divorcing  Olympias,  married  Cleopatra,  niece  to 
Attalus,  a  very  young  lady,  whose  beauty  was  so  exquisite,  that  he 
could  not  resist  its  charms.  In  the  miast  of  their  rejoicings  upon 
occasion  of  the  nuptials,  and  in  the  heat  of  wine,  Attalus,  who  was 
uncle  to  the  new  queen  by  the  mother's  side,  took  it  into  his  head  to 
say,  that  the  Macedonians  ought  to  beseech  the  gods  to  give  them  a 
lawful  successor  to  their  king.  Upon  this,  Alexander,  who  was 
naturally  choleric,  exasperated  at  these  injurious  words,  cried  out, 
''^  Wretch  that  thou  art,  dost  thou  then  take  me  for  a  bastard  ?  **  And 
at  the  satne  time  threw  the  cup  at  his  head.  Attalus  returned  the 
compliment,  upon  which  the  quarrel  grew  warmer.  Philip,  who  sat 
at  another  table,  was  very  much  offended  to  see  the  feast  interrupted 
m  this  manner ;  and  not  recollecting  that  he  was  lame,  drew  his  sword, 

*  Some  anthon  Mcribe  these  words  to  Demotthenesr  when,  three  yean  after,  he  met  with 
*^e  same  fate  a«  iBflchinefl,  and  waa  alto  baDisbed  from  Athena. 

*  A.  M.  3637.  Ant  J.  C.  287.  '  Diod.  1.  xvi.p.  479.  *  Plut  in  Alex.  p.  M9. 
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and  ran  directly  to  his  son.     Happily  the  father  fell,  bo  that  the 

Seats  had  an  opportunity  of  stepping  in  hetween  them.  The  greatest 
Bculty  was,  to  keep  Alexander  from  rushing  upon  his  ruin.  Exas- 
perated at  a  succession  of  such  heinous  affronts,  in  spite  of  all  that 
the  guests  could  say,  concerning  the  duty  he  owed  Philip  as  his  fa- 
ther and  his  sovereign,  he  vented  his  resentments  in  the  bitter  words 
following :  ^*  The  Macedonians,  indeed,  hare  a  captain  there,  vastly 
able  to  cross  from  Europe  into  Asia ;  he,  who  cannot  step  from  one 
table  to  another  without  running  the  hazard  of  breaking  his  neck  !" 
After  these  words,  he  left  the  hall,  and  taking  with  him  his  mother 
Olympias,  who  had  been  so  highly  affronted,  he  conducted  her  to 
Epirus,  and  went  over  to  the  Illyrians. 

In  the  mean  time,  Demaratns  of  Corinth,  who  was  engaged  to 
Philip  by  the  ties  of  friendship  and  hospitality,  and  was  very  free  and 
familiar  with  him,  arrived  at  his  court.  After  the  first  civilities  and 
caresses  were  over,  Philip  asked  him  whether  the  Greeks  were  in 
amity?  *^It  indeed  becomes  you.  Sir/'  replied  Demaratus,  *Ho  be 
concerned  about  Greece,  who  have  filled  your  own  house  with  feuds 
and  dissensions."  The  prince,  sensibly  adSfected  with  this  reproach, 
recovered  himself,  acknowledged  his  error,  and  sent  Demaratns  to 
Alexander,  to  persuade  him  to  return  home. 

Philip  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  conquest  of  Asia.  Full  of  the 
mighty  project  he  revolved,  he  consulted  the  gods  to  know  what  would 
be  the  event  of  it.^  The  priestess  replied,  "  the  victim  is  already 
crowned,  his  end  draws  nigh,  and  he  will  soon  be  sacrificed."  Philip 
hearing  this,  did  not  hesitate  a  moment,  but  interpreted  the  oracle  in 
his  own  favour,  the  ambiguity  of  which  ought  at  least  to  have  kept 
him  in  sonoe  suspense.  In  order,  therefore,  that  he  might  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  apply  entirely  to  his  expedition  against  the  Persians,  and 
devote  himself  solely  to  the  conquest  of  Asia,  he  despatched,  with  all 
possible  diligence,  his  domestic  affairs.  After  this,  he  offered  up  a 
solemn  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  prepared  to  celebrate,  with  incredible 
magnificence,  in  Egss,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  the  nuptials  of  Cleopatra, 
his  daughter,  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus, 
and  brother  to  Olympias  his  queen.  He  had  invited  to  it  the  most 
considerable  persons  of  Greece ;  and  heaped  upon  them  friendships 
and  honours  of  every  kind,  by  way  of  gratitude  for  electing  him 
generalissimo  of  the  Greeks.  The  cities  made  their  court  to  him  in 
emalation  of  each  other,  by  sending  him  gold  crowns ;  and  Athens 
distinguished  its  seal  above  all  the  rest.  Neoptolemus  the  poet  had 
written  purposely  for  that  festival,  a  tragedy,  entitled  Cinyras,*  in 
which,  under  fictitious  names,  he  represented  this  prince  as  already 
victor  over  Darius,  and  master  of  Asia.  Philip  listened  to  these 
happy  presages  with  joy ;  and,  comparing  them  with  the  answer  of 
the  oracle,  assured  himself  of  conquest.  The  day  after  the  nuptials, 
games  and  shoves  were  solemnized.    As  these  formed  part  of  the  reli- 

'A.1I.3MS.    AatJ.  C.I88. 

*  Suetonias,  among  the  presages  of  Caligula's  death,  who  died  in  nmoh  the  same  man&er 
u  Philip,  observes,  that  Mnester  the  pantomime,  exhibited  Uie  same  piece  which  Neoptc 
iMmis  had  repreeented  the  very  day  Philip  was  mardered. 
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gions  worship,  twelve  statues  of  the  gods,  carved  with  inimitable  art, 
were  carried  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony.  A  thirteenth,  that 
surpassed  them  all  in  magnificence,  was  that  of  Philip,  which  repre- 
sented him  as  a  god.  The  hour  for  his  leaving  the  palace  arrived, 
and  he  went  forth  in  a  white  robe ;  and  advanced  with  an  air  of  ma- 
jesty, in  the  midst  of  acclamations,  toward  the  theatre,  where  an 
infinite  multitude  of  Macedonians,  as  well  as  foreigners,  waited  his 
coming  with  impatience.  His  guards  marched  before  and  behind  him, 
leaving,  by  his  order,  a  considerable  space  between  themselves  and 
him,  to  give  the  spectators  a  better  opportunity  of  surveying  him ; 
and  also  to  show  that  he  considered  the  affections  which  the  Grecians 
bore  him  as  his  safest  guard. 

But  all  the  festivity  and  pomp  of  these  nuptials  ended  in  the 
murder  of  Philip,  and  it  was  his  refusal  to  do  an  act  of  justice  that 
occasioned  his  death.  Some  time  before,  Attains,  inflamed  with  wine 
at  an  entertainment,  had  insulted,  in  the  most  shocking  manner, 
Pausanias,  a  young  Macedonian  nobleman.  The  latter  had  long 
endeavoured  to  revenge  the  cruel  affront,  and  was  continually  im- 
ploring the  king's  justice.  But  Philip,  unwilling  to  disgust  Attalus, 
uncle  to  Cleopatra,  whom,  as  was  before  observed,  he  had  married  after 
divorcing  Olympias  his  first  queen,  would  never  listen  to  the  complaints 
of  Pausanias.  However,  to  console  him  in  some  measure,  and  to  ex- 
press the  high  esteem  he  had  for,  and  the  great  confidence  he  reposed 
in  him,  he  made  him  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  his  life-guard.  But 
this  was  not  what  the  young  Macedonian  required,  whose  anger  now 
swelling  to  fury  against  his  judge,  he  formed  the  design  of  wiping  oat 
his  shame,  by  imbruing  his  hands  in  a  most  horrid  murder. 

When  once  a  man  is  determined  to  die,  he  is  vastly  strong  and 
formidable.  Pausanias,  the  better  to  put  his  bloody  design  in  execu- 
tion, chose  the  instant  of  that  pompous  ceremony,  when  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  multitude  were  fixed  on  the  prince ;  doubtless  to  make  his  ven- 
geance more  conspicuous,  and  proportion  it  to  the  injury  for  which  he 
conceived  he  had  a  right  to  make  the  king  responsible,  as  he  had  long 
solicited  that  prince  in  vain  for  the  satisfaction  due  to  him.  Seeing 
him  therefore  alone,  in  the  great  space  which  his  guards  left  around 
him,  he  advanced,  stabbed  him  with  a  dagger,  and  laid  him  dead  at 
his  feet.  Diodoris  observes,  that  he  was  assassinated  the  very  instant 
his  statue  entered  the  theatre.  The  assassin  had  prepared  horses 
ready  for  his  escape,  and  would  have  got  off,  had  not  an  accident 
happened  which  stopped  him,  and  gave  the  pursuers  time  to  overtake 
him.  Pausanias  was  immediately  torn  to  pieces  on  the  spot.  Thus 
died  Philip,  at  forty-seven  years  of  age,  after  having  reigned  twenty- 
four.     Artaxerxes  Ochus,  king  of  Persia,  died  also  the  same  year.^ 

Demosthenes  had  private  notice  sent  him  of  Philip's  death,  and  in 
order  to  prepare  the  Athenians  to  resume  their  courage,  he  went  to 
the  council  with  an  air  of  joy,  and  said,  that  the  night  before,  he  had 
a  dream,  which  promised  some  great  felicity  to  the  Athenians.  Shortly 
%fter,  couriers  arrived  with  the  news  of  Philip's  death,  on  which  occa- 
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mon,  the  people  abandoned  themselves  to  transports  of  immoderate 
joy,  which  far  exceeded  all  bounds  of  decency.  Demosthenes  had 
particularly  inspired  them  with  these  sentiments;  for  he  himself 
appeared  in  public,  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  flowers,  and  dressed 
with  the  utmost  roagnificence,^hough  his  daughter  had  been  dead 
but  seven  days.  He  also  engaged  the  Athenians  to  offer  sacrifices, 
to  thank  the  gods  for  the  good  news ;  and,  by  a  decree,  ordained  a 
crown  to  Pausanias,  who  had  committed  the  murder. 

On  this  occasion  Demosthenes  and  the  Athenians  acted  quite  out 
of  character ;  and  we  can  scarcely  conceive,  how  it  came  to  pass  that, 
in  so  detestable  a  crime  as  the  murder  of  a  king,  policy,  at  least, 
did  not  induce  them  to  dissemble  such  sentiments  as  reflected  dishonour 
on  them,  without  being  at  all  to  their  advantage ;  and  which  showed 
that  honour  and  probity  were  utterly  extinct  in  their  minds. 

SECTION   Vni. — MEMORABLE  ACTIONS  AND  SAYINGS  OF   PHILIP.      GOOD 

AND   BAD   QUALITIES   OF   THAT   PRINCE. 

There  are,  in  the  lives  of  great  men,  certain  facts  and  expressions, 
which  often  give  us  a  better  idea  of  their  character  than  their  most 
8plen()id  actions;  because  in  the  latter,  they  generally  study  their 
conduct,  act  a  borrowed  part,  and  propose  themselves  to  the  view  of 
the  world ;  whereas  in  the  former,  as  they  speak  and  act  from  nature 
they  exhibit  themselves  such  as  they  really  are,  without  art  and 
disguise.  M.  de  Tourreil  has  collected,  with  great  industry,  most 
of  the  memorable  actions  and  sayings  of  Philip,  and  has  been  par- 
ticularly careful  to  draw  the  character  of  this  prince.  The  reader 
is  not  to  expect  much  order  and  connexion,  in  the  recital  of  these 
detached  actions  and  sayings. 

Though  Philip  loved  flattery,  so  far  as  to  reward  the  adulation  of 
Thrasideus  with  the  title  of  king  in  Thessaly,  he  however  at  some 
intervals  loved  truth.  He  permitted  Aristotle  to  give  him  precepts 
on  the  art  of  reigning.^  He  declared,  that  he  was  obliged  to  the 
Athenian  orators  for  having  corrected  him  of  his  errors,  by  frequently 
reproaching  him  with  them.  He  kept  a  man  in  his  service  to  tell 
him  every  day,  before  he  gave  audience,  *'  Philip,  remember  thou  art 
mortal." 

He  discovered  great  moderation,  even  when  he  was  spoken  to  in 
the  most  shocking  and  injurious  terms ;  and  also,  which  is  no  less 
worthy  of  admiration,  when  truth  was  told  him ;  a  great  quality,  says 
Seneca,  in  kings,  and  highly  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  their 
leign.'  At  the  close  of  an  audience,  which  he  gave  to  some  Athenian 
ambassadors  who  were  come  to  complain  of  some  act  of  hostility,  he 
asked,  whether  he  could  do  them  any  service  ?  ^*  The  greatest  service 
thou  couldst  do  us,"  said  Demosthenes.  *'  would  be  to  hang  thyself/' 
Philip,  though  he  perceived  that  all  the  persons  present  were  highly 
offended  at  these  words,  made  the  following  answer,  with  the  utmost 
calmness  of  temper:  **6o  tell  your  superiors,  that  those  who  dare 

'  ArvL  Epist.  Plotarch.  in  Apoph.  p.  177.    £Iian.  lib.  TiiL  o.  15. 
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make  us  of  such  insolent  language,  are  more  haughty,  and  less  peace* 
ably  inclined,  than  they  who  can  forgive  them." 

Being  present  in  an  indecent  posture  at  the  sale  of  some  captiyes, 
one  of  them,  going  up  to  him,  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  Let  down  thd 
lappet  of  your  robe  ;*'  upon  which  Philip  replied,  ''  Set  the  man  at 
liberty :  I  did  not  know  till  now  that  he  was  one  of  my  friends."  ^ 

The  whole  court  soliciting  him  to  punish  the  ingratitude  of  the 
Peloponncsians,  who  had  hissed  him  publicly  in  the  Olympic  games ; 
"What  will  they  not  attempt,"  replied  Philip,  '^ should  I  do  them 
any  injury,  since  they  laugh  at  me,  after  having  received  so  many 
favours  at  my  hand  ?"  ^ 

His  courtiers  advising  him  to  drive  from  him  a  certain  person  who 
spoke  ill  of  him ;  "Yes,  indeed,"  said  he,  "and  so  he'll  go  and  speak 
injuriously  of  me  every  where."  Another  time,  when  they  advised 
him  to  dismiss  a  man  of  probity,  who  reproached  him :  "  Let  us  first 
take  care,"  said  he,  "  that  we  have  not  given  him  any  reason  to  do 
so."  Hearing  afterwards  that  the  person  in  question  was  but  in 
poor  circumstances,  and  in  no  favour  with  the  courtiers,  he  was  very 
bountiful  to  him;  on  which  occasion  his  reproaches  were  changed 
into  applauses,  which  occasioned  another  fine  saying  by  this  pipince ; 
^'It  is  in  the  power  of  kings  to  make  themselves  beloved  or  hated."  ^ 

Being  urged  to  assist,  with  the  influence  and  authority  he  had  with 
the  judges,  a  person  whose  reputation  would  be  quite  lost  by  the  sen* 
tence  which  was  going  to  be  pronounced  against  him :  "  I  had  rather," 
said  he,  "he  should  lose  his  reputation,  than  I  mine."^ 

Philip,  rising  from  an  entertainment,  at  which  he  had  sat  several 
hours,  was  addressed  by  a  woman,  who  begged  him  to  examine  her 
cause,  and  to  hear  several  reasons  she  had  to  allege  which  were  not 
pleasing  to  him.  He  accordingly  heard  them,  and  gave  sentence 
against  her;  upon  which  she  replied  very  calmly,  "I  appeal.'* 
"  How !"  said  Philip,"  from  your  king  ?  To  whom  then  ?"  "  To  Philip 
when  fasting,"  replied  the  woman.  The  manner  in  which  he  received 
this  answer,  would  do  honour  to  the  most  sober  prince.  He  after- 
wards gave  the  cause  a  second  hearing,  found  the  injustice  of  his 
sentence,  and  condemned  himself  to  make  it  good/ 

A  poor  woman  used  to  appear  often  before  him,  to  sue  for  audience, 
and  to  beseech  him  to  put  an  end  to  her  law-suit ;  but  Philip  always 
told  her  he  had  no  time.  Exasperated  at  these  refusals,  which  had 
been  so  often  repeated,  she  replied  one  day  with  emotion,  "  If  you 
have  no  time  to  do  me  justice,  be  no  longer  king."  Philip  was  greatly 
affected  at  this  rebuke,  which  a  just  indignation  had  extorted  from  this 
poor  woman ;  and  so  far  from  being  offended  at  it,  he  satisfied  her 
that  instant,  and  afterwards  became  more  exact  in  giving  audience. 
He  indeed  was  sensible,  that  a  king  and  a  judge  are  the  same  thing : 
that  the  throne  is  a  tribunal ;  that  the  sovereign  authority  is  a  supreme 
power,  and  at  the  same  time  an  indispensable  obligation  to  do  justice ; 
that  to  distribute  it  to  his  subjects,  and  to  grant  them  the  time  neces^^ary 
for  that  purpose,  was  not  a  favour,  but  a  duty  and  a  debt ;  thac  h  • 

'Plat  .tlbid.  •  Plat  in  Apophth.  « Plat  "Plat 
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OQglit  to  appmnt  persons  to  assist  him  in  this  function,  bat  not  to 
discharge  himself  absolutely  from  it:  and  that  he  was  no  less 
obliged  to  be  a  judge  than  a  king.  All  these  circumstances  are 
included  in  this  natural,  unaffected,  and  very  wise  expression,  '^  Be 
BO  longer  king ;"  ^  and  Philip  comprehended  all  its  force.^ 

He  understood  raillery,  was  very  fond  of  smart  sayings,  and  very 
happy  at  them  himself.  Having  received  a  wound  near  the  throat, 
and  his  surgeon  importuning  him  daily  with  some  new  request: 
"Take  what  thou  wilt,"  said  he,  ** for  thou  hast  me  by  the^  throat."^ 

It  is  also  related,  that  after  hearing  two  villains,  who  accused  each 
other  of  various  crimes,  he  banished  the  one,  and  sentenced  the  other 
to  follow  him.^ 

Menecrates,  the  physician,  who  was  so  mad  as  to  fancy  himself 
Japiter,  wrote  to  Philip  as  follows :  ^^  Menecrates  Jupiter  to  Philip, 
greeting.'*  Philip  answered,  ^^  Philip  to  Menecrates,  health  and 
reason.*'^  But  the  king  did  not  stop  here;  for  he  hit  upon  a 
pleasant  remedy  for  his  visionary  correspondent.  Philip  invited  him 
to  a  grand  entertainment.  Menecrates  had  a  separate  table  at  it, 
where  nothing  was  served  up  to  him  but  incense  and  perfume,  while 
all  the  other  guests  fed  upon  the  most  exquisite  dainties.  The  first 
transports  of  joy  with  which  he  was  seized,  when  he  found  his  divinity 
aeknowledged,  made  him  forget  that  he  was  a  man ;  but  hunger  after- 
wards forcing  him  to  recollect  his  being  so,  be  was  quite  tired  with 
the  character  of  Jupiter,  and  took  leave  of  the  company  abruptly.^ 

Philip  made  an  answer  which  redounded  highly  to  the  honour  of 
his  prime  minister.  Being  one  day  reproached  with  devoting  too 
manj  hoars  to  sleep;  ^^I  indeed  sleep,"  said  he,  **but  Antipater 
wakes."' 

Parmenio  bearing  the  ambassadors  of  all  Greece  murmuring  one 
day  because  Philip  lay  too  long  in  bed,  and  did  not  give  them 
audience :  ^*  Do  not  wonder,"  said  he,  **if  he  sleeps  while  you  wake ; 
for  he  was  awake  while  you  slept."  By  this  he  wittily  reproached 
them  for  their  supineness,  in  neglecting  their  interests,  while  Philip 
was  very  vigilant  in  regard  to  his.  This  Demosthenes  was  perpetually 
observing  to  them  with  his  usual  freedom.* 

Every  one  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Athens  used  to  elect  a  new  general 
every  year.  These  did  their  duty  by  tums^  and  every  general  for 
the  day  commanded  as  generalissimo.  But  Philip  joked  upon  this 
multiplicity  of  chiefs,  and  said,  **  In  my  whole  life  I  could  never  find 
but  one  general,  Parmenio,  whereas  the  Athenians  can  find  ten  every 
year,  at  the  very  instant  they  want  them."* 

The  letter  which  Philip  wrote  to  Aristotle  on  the  birth  of  his  son^ 
proves  the  regard  which  that  prince  paid  to  learned  men ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  taste  he  himself  had  for  the  polite  arts  and  sciences. 
His  other  letters,  which  are  still  extant,  do  him  no  less  honour.  But 
his  great  talent  was  that  of  war  and  policy,  in  which  he  was  equalled 

'  Koi /ii}  BafActFf.  •Plat  'Plat.  *  PloL 
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by  few ;  and  it  is  time  to  consider  him  under  this  doable  character* 
1  beg  the  reader  to  remember,  that  M.  de  Tourreil  is  the  author  of 
most  of  the  subsequent  particulars,  and  that  it  is  he  who  has  drawn 
this  picture  of  king  Philip. 

It  would  be  difScult  to  determine  whether  this  prince  was  more 
conspicuous  as  a  warrior  or  a  statesman.  Surrounded  from  the  very 
beginning  of  his  reign,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  with  powerfid 
enemies,  he  employed  artifice  and  force  alternately  to  defeat  them* 
He  used  his  endeavours  with  success  to  divide  his  opponents :  to 
strike  the  surer,  he  eluded  and  diverted  the  blows  which  were  aimed  at 
himself;  equally  prudent  in  good  or  ill  fortune,  he  did  not  abuse 
victory ;  equally  ready  to  pursue  or  wait  for  it,  he  either  acted  with 
expedition,  or  was  slow  in  his  movements,  as  necessity  required ;  he 
left  nothing  to  the  caprice  of  chance,  but  what  could  not  be  directed 
by  wisdom ;  in  fine,  he  was  ever  immoveable,  ever  fixed  in  the  just 
bounds  between  boldness  and  temerity. 

In  Philip,  we  perceive  a  king  who  commanded  his  allies  as  much 
as  his  own  subjects,  and  was  as  formidable  in  treaties  as  in  battle ; 
a  vigilant  and  active  monarch,  who  was  his  own  superintendent,  his 
own  prime  minister  and  generalissimo.  We  see  him  fired  with  an 
insatiable  thirst  of  glory,  searching  for  it  where  it  was  sold  at  the 
dearest  price ;  making  fatigue  and  danger  his  dearest  delights ; 
forming  incessantly  that  just,  that  speedy  harmony  of  reflection  and 
action  which  military  expeditions  require;  and  with  all  these 
advantages,  turning  the  fury  of  his  arms  against  commonwealths, 
exhausted  by  long  wars,  torn  by  intestine  divisions,  sold  by  their  own 
citizens,  served  by  a  body  of  mercenary  or  undisciplined  troops,  obsti- 
nately deaf  to  good  advice,  and  seemingly  determined  on  their  ruin. 

He  united  in  himself  two  qualities  which  are  commonly  found 
incompatible,  viz.  a  steadiness  and  calmness  of  soul  that  enabled 
him  to  weigh  all  things,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  every  juncture, 
and  to  seize  the  favourable  moment,  without  being  disconcerted  by 
disappointments ;  this  moderation  was  united  with  a  restless  activity, 
ardour,  and  vivacity,  which  were  regardless  of  the  difference  of  seasons, 
or  the  greatest  of  dangers.  No  warrior  was  ever  bolder  or  more 
intrepid  in  fight.  Demosthenes,  who  cannot  be  suspected  to  have 
flattered  him,  gives  a  glorious  testimony  of  him  on  this  head ;  for 
which  reason  I  will  cite  his  own  words.  ^^  I  saw,"  says  this  orator, 
^^this  very  Philip,  with  whom  we  disputed  for  sovereignty  and 
empire ;  I  saw  him,  though  covered  with  wounds,  his  eye  struck  out, 
his  collar-bone  broke,  maimed  both  in  his  hands  and  feet;  still 
resolutely  rush  into  the  midst  of  dangers,  and  ready  to  deliver  up  ro 
fortune,  any  other  part  of  his  bqdy  she  might  desire  provided  he 
might  live  honourably  and  gloriously  with  the  rest  of  it.^ 

Philip  was  not  only  brave  himself,  but  inspired  his  whole  army 
with  the  same  valour.  Instructed  by  able  masters  in  the  science  of 
war,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  he  had  brought  bis  troops  to  the  most 
exact  discipline;  and  trained  up  men  capable  of  seconding  him  in 

'  Demosih.  pro.  Ctea.  p.  488. 
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his  great  enterprises.  He  had  the  art^  withoat  lessening  his  owv 
authority,  to  familiarize  himself  with  his  soldiers;  and  commanded 
rather  as  the  father  of  a  family,  than  as  the  general  of  an  army, 
whenever  consistent  with  discipline ;  and  indeed,  from  his  affability, 
which  merited  so  much  the  greater  submission  and  respect,  as  he 
required  less,  and  seemed  to  dispense  with  it,  his  soldiers  were 
always  ready  to  follow  him  to  the  greatest  dangers,  and  paid  him  the 
most  implicit  obedience. 

No  general  ever  made  a  greater  use  of  military  stratagems  than 
Philip.  The  dangers  to  which  he  had  been  exposed  in  his  yonth, 
bad  taught  him  the  necessity  of  precaution,  and  the  art  of  resources. 
A  wise  diffidence,  which  is  of  service,  as  it  shows  danger  in  its  true 
light,  made  him,  not  fearful  and  irresolute,  but  cautious  and  prudent. 
Whatever  reason  he  might  have  to  flatter  himself  with  the  hope  of 
success,  he  never  depended  upon  it;  and  thought  himself  superior 
to  the  enemy  only  in  vigilance.  Ever  just  in  his  projects,  and 
inexhaustible  in  expedients ;  his  views  were  unbounded ;  his  genius 
was  wonderful,  in  fixing  upon  proper  junctures  for  executing  his 
designs ;  and  his  dexterity  in  acting  in  an  imperceptible  manner,  no 
less  admirable.  Impenetrable,  as  to  his  secrets,  even  to  his  best 
friends,  he  was  capable  of  attempting  or  concealing  any  thing.  The 
reader  may  have  observed,  that  he  strenuously  endeavoured  to  lull 
the  Athenians  asleep,  by  a  specious  outside  of  peace;  and  to  lay 
silently  the  foundations  of  his  grandeur,  in  their  credulous  security 
and  blind  indolence. 

But  these  exalted  qualities  were  not  without  imperfections.  Not  to 
mention  his  excess  in  eating  and  carousing,  to  which  he  abandoned 
himself  with  the  utmost  intemperance,  he  has  also  been  reproached 
with  the  moat  dissolute  abandoned  manners.  We  may  form  a  judg- 
ment of  this  from  those  who  were  most  intimate  with  him,  and  the 
company  which  usually  frequented  his  palace.  A  set  of  profligate 
debauchees,  buffoons,  pantomimes,  and  wretches  worse  than  these,  I 
mean  flatterers,  whom  avarice  and  ambition  draw  in  crowds  round  the 
great  and  powerful, — such  were  the  people  who  had  the  greatest 
share  in  his  confidence  and  bounty.  Demosthenes  was  not  the  only 
person  who  reproached  Philip  with  these  frailties,  for  this  might  be 
expected  in  an  enemy ;  but  Theopompus,^  a  famous  historian  who  bad 
written  the  history  of  that  prince  in  fifty-eight  books,  of  which  un- 
happily a  few  fragments  only  are  extant,  gives  a  still  more  disadvan- 
tageous character  of  him.  ^^  Philip,'*  says  he,  ^*  despised  modesty 
and  regularity  of  life.  He  lavished  hb  esteem  and  liberality  on  men 
abandoned  to  debauch  and  the  last  excesses  of  licentiousness.  He 
Was  pleased  to  see  the  companions  of  his  pleasures  excel  no  less  in 
the  abominable  arts  of  injustice  and  malignity,  than  in  the  science  of 
debauchery.  Alas  1  what  species  of  iLfamy,  what  sort  of  crimes  did 
tbey  not  commit  T'* 

Bat  a  circumstance,  in  my  opinion,  which  reflects  the  greatest  dis- 
honour on  Philip,  is  that  very  one  in  which  he  is  chiefly  esteemed  by 

'  D»»4.  Bi«  L  xtL  p.  408.  •  Apud.  Athen.  L  yi.  p.  «02. 
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many  persons ;  I  mean  his  politics.  He  is  considered  as  a  prince  of 
the  greatest  abilities  in  this  art  that  ever  lived:  and,  indeed,  the 
reader  may  have  observed,  by  the  history  of  his  actions,  that  in  the 
very  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  had  laid  down  a  plan,  from  which  he 
never  deviated,  and  this  was  "to  raise  himself  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Ghreece.  When  scarcely  seated  on  his  throne,  and  surrounded  on 
every  side  with  powerful  enemies,  what  probability  was  there  that  he 
could  form,  at  least  that  he  could  execute,  such  a  project  as  this? 
He  did  not,  however,  once  lose  sight  of  it.  Wars,  battles,  treaties 
of  peace,  alliance,  confederacies,  in  short,  all  things  terminated  there. 
He  was  very  lavish  with  his  gold  and  silver,  merely  to  engage 
creatures  in  his  service.  He  carried  on  a  private  intelligence  with 
the  cities  of  Greece ;  and  by  the  assistance  of  pensioners,  on  whom 
he  had  settled  very  large  stipends,  he  was  informed  very  exactly  of 
all  the  resolutions  taken  in  them,  and  generally  gave  them  the  turn 
in  his  own  favour.  By  these  means  he  deceived  the  prudence,  eluded 
the  efforts,  and  lulled  asleep  the  vigilance  of  states,  who  till  then  had 
been  looked  upon  as  the  most  active,  the  wisest,  and  most  penetrating 
of  all  Greece.  In  treading  in  these  steps  for  twenty  yeu-s  together, 
we  see  him  proceeding  with  great  order,  and  advancing  regularly 
towards  the  mark  on  which  his  eye  was  fixed ;  but  always  by  wind- 
ings and  subterraneous  passages,  the  outlets  of  which  only  discovered 
the  design. 

Polys&nus  shows  us  evidently  the  methods  whereby  he  subjected 
Thessaly,  which  was  of  great  advantage  to  the  completing  of  his 
other  designs.  "He  did  not,"  says  he,  "carry  on  an  open  war 
against  the  Thessalians;  but  took  advantage  of  the  discord  that 
divided  the  cities  and  the  whole  country  into  different  factions.  He 
succoured  those  who  sued  for  his  assistance ;  and  whenever  he  had 
conquered,  he  did  not  entirely  ruin  the  vanquished,  he  did  not  disarm 
them,  nor  raze  their  walls ;  on  the  contrary,  he  protected  the  weakest, 
and  endeavoured  to  weaken  and  subject  the  strongest ;  in  a  word,  he 
rather  fomented  than  appeased  their  divisions,  having  in  every  place 
orators  in  his  pay,  those  artificers  of  discord,  those  firebrands  of 
commonwealths.  And  it  was  by  these  stratagems,  not  by  his  arms, 
that  Philip  subdued  Thessaly."^ 

All  this  is  a  masterpiece,  a  miracle  in  point  of  politics.'  But  what 
engines  does  this  art  play,  what  methods  does  it  employ,  to  compass 
its  designs  ?  Deceit,  craft,  fraud,  falsehood,  perfidy  and  perjury.  Are 
these  the  weapons  of  virtue?  We  see  in  this  prince  a  boundless 
ambition,  conducted  by  an  artful,  insinuating,  subtle  genius ;  but  we 
do  not  find  him  possessed  of  the  qualities  which  formed  the  truly 
great  man.  Philip  had  neither  faith  nor  honour ;  every  thing  that 
could  contribute  to  the  aggrandizing  of  his  power,  was  in  his  sense 
just  and  lawful.  He  gave  his  word  with  a  firm  resolution  to  break 
>^it ;  and  made  promises  that  he  would  have  been  very  sorry  to  keep. 
He  thought  himself  skilful  in  proportion  as  he  was  perfidious,  and 
made  his  glory  consist  in  deceiving  all  with  whom  he  treated.     He 
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did  not  blush  to  say,  ^*  That  ohildren  were  amnaed  with  playthings, 
4Dd  men  with  oaths."^ 

How  shameful  was  it  for  a  prince  to  be  distingaished  by  beinu 
more  artful,  a  greater  dissembler,  more  profound  in  malice,  and 
more  a  knave,  than  any  other  person  of  his  age,  and  to  leave  so 
infamous  an  idea  of  himself  to  all  posterity?  What  idea  could  we 
fonn  to  ourselves,  io  the  intercourse  of  the  world,  of  a  man  who 
should  value  himself  for  tricking  others,  and  rank  insincerity  and 
fraud  among  the  virtues  ?  Such  a  character  in  private  life,  is  detested 
as  the  bane  and  ruin  of  society.  How  then  can  it  become  an  object 
of  esteem  and  admiration  in  princes  and  ministers  of  state,  persons 
who  are  bound  by  stronger  ties  than  the  rest  of  men,  because  of  the 
eminence  of  their  stations,  and  the  importance  of  the  employments 
they  fill,  to  revere  sincerity,  justice,  and,  above  all,  the  sanctity  of 
treaties  and  oatha ;  to  bind  which,  they  invoke  the  name  and  majesty 
of  a  God,  the  inexorable  avenger  of  perfidy  and  impiety !  A  bare 
promise  among  private  .persons  ought  to  be  sacred  and  inviolable,  if 
they  have  the  least  sense  of  honour ;  but  how  much  more  ought  it  to 
be  so  among  princes !  *^  We  are  bound,''  aays  a  celebrated  writer,  **  to 
speak  truth  to  our  neighbour ;  for  the  use  and  application  of  speech 
implies  a  tacit  promise  of  truth ;  speech  having  been  given  us  for  no 
other  purpose.  It  is  not  a  compact  between  one  private  man  and 
another ;  it  is  a  common  compact  of  mankind  in  general,  and  a  kind 
of  right  of  nations,  or  rather  a  law  of  nature.  Now,  whoever  tells 
an  untruth,  violates  this  law  and  common  compact."  How  greatly 
is  the  enormity  of  violating  the  sanctity  of  an  oath  increased,  when 
we  call  upon  the^  name  of  God  to  witness  it,  as  is  the  custom  always 
in  treaties?  ^^  Were  sincerity  and  truth  banished  from  every  other 
part  of  the  earth,*'  said  John  L  king  of  France,  upon  his  being 
solicited  to  violate  a  treaty,  ''  they  ought  to  be  found  in  the  hearts 
and  in  the  mouths  of  kings."  ^ 

The  circumstance  which  prompts  politicians  to  act  in  this  manner, 
is,  their  being  persuaded  that  it  is  the  only  means  of  making  a  nego- 
tiation succeed.  But  though  this  were  tne  case,  vet  can  it  ever  be 
lawful  to  purchase  such  success  at  the  expense  oi  probity,  honour, 
and  religion?  "If  your  father-in-law,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic," 
said  Lewis  XII.  to  Plulip,  archduke  of  Austria,  "  has  acted  perfidi- 
ously, I  am  determined  not  to  imitate  him,  and  I  am  more  pleased  in 
having  lost  a  kingdom,  (Naples,)  which  I  am  able  to  recover,  than 
I  should  have  been,  had  I  lost  my  honour,  which  can  never  be  re- 
covered."^ 

Bat  those  politicians,  who  have  neither  honour  nor  religion  deceive 
themselves,  even  in  this  very  particular.  I  shall  not  have  recourse 
to  the  Christian  world  for  princes  and  ministers  whose  notions  of 
policy  were  very  diiSerent  from  these.  To  go  no  farther  than  our 
Greek  history,  how  many  great  men  have  we  seen  perfectly  success- 
ful m  the  administration  of  public  afiiairs,  in  treaties  of  peace  and 
war,  in  a  word,  in  the  most  important  negotiations,  without  once 

'  JtUaa.  L  Tu.  «.  12.  •  MnenL  '  Ibid. 
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making  use  of  artifice  and  deceit !  An  Aristides,  a  Oimon,  a  Phocion, 
and  so  many  others,  some  of  whom  were  so  very  scrupalons  in 
matters  relating  to  truth,  as  to  believe  that  they  were  not  allowed  to 
tell  a  falsehood,  even  in  sport.  Gyrus,  the  most  famous  conqueror 
of  the  East,  thought  nothing  was  more  unworthy  of  a  prince,  nor 
more  capable  of  drawing  upon  him  the  contempt  and  hatred  of  his 
subjects,  than  lying  and  deceit.  It  therefore  ought  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  truth,  that  no  success,  how^ever  brilliant,  can,  or  ought  to 
cover  the  shame  and  ignominy  which  arise  from  breach  of  faith  and 
perjury. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  ALEXANDER. 

PLAN. 

i  hare  already  obsenredi  that  the  history  of  Alexander,  eomprtaed  in  the  following  booKy 

oontains  the  spaee  of  twelve  years  and  eight  montht. 

SECTION  1. 

Alexander's  birth,     aristotlb  appointed  his  preceptor,      he 

breaks  bucephalus. 

Alexander  was  born  the  first  year  of  the  106th  Olympiad. 

The  very  day  he  came  into  the  world,  the  celebrated  temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus  was  burned.  The  reader  knows,  without  doubt, 
that  it  was  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  It  had  been  built 
in  the  name  and  at  the  expense  of  all  Asia  Minor.  A  great  number 
of  years  were  occupied  in  building  it.^  Its  length  was  four  hundred 
and  twenty-five  feet,  and  its  breadth  two  hundred  and  twenty.  It 
was  supported  by  one  hundred  and.  twenty-seven  columns,  sixty  feet 
high,  which  so  many  kings  ^  had  caused  to  be  wrought,  at  a  great 
expense,  and  by  the  most  excellent  artists,  who  endeavoured  to  excel 
one  another  on  this  occasion.  The  rest  of  the  temple  was  equal  to 
the  columns  in  magnificence. 

Hegesias,  a  historian  of  Magnesia,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy, 
son  of  Lagus,  says,  according  to  Plutarch,  ^^  That  it  was  no  wonder 
the  temple  was  burned,  because  Diana  was  that  day  employed  at  the 
delivery  of  Olympias,  to  facilitate  the  birth  of  Alexander."^ 

A  person  named  Herostratus  had  fired  that  tumple  on  purpose. 
Being  put  to  the  torture,  in  order  to  force  him  to  confess  his  motive 
for  committing  so  infamous  an  action,  he  confessed  that  it  was  with 

'  A.  M.  8648.    Ant.  J.  0.  366.     Pltn.  1.  zxxri.  e.  14. 
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the  yiew  of  making  himself  known  to  posterity,  and  to  immortalize 
bis  name,  by  destroying  so  noble  a  structure.  The  states-general  of 
Asia  imagined  that  they  should  prevent  the  success  of  his  view,  by 
publishing  a  decree  to  prohibit  the  mention  of  his  name.  Their  pro- 
hibition, however,  only  excited  a  greater  curiosity ;  for  scarcely  one 
of  the  historians  of  that  age  has  omitted  to  mention  so  monstrous  an 
extravagance,  and  at  the  same  time  have  told  us  the  name  of  the 
crimmal.* 

The  passion  which  prevailed  most  in  Alexander,  even  from  his  ear- 
liest years,  was  ambition,  and  an  ardent  desire  of  glory ;  but  not  of 
every  species.  Philip,  like  a  sophist,  valued  himself  upon  his  elo- 
quence and  the  beauty  of  his  style,  and  had  the  vanity  to  have  en- 
graved on  his  coins  the  several  victories  he  had  won  at  the  Olympic 
games,  in  the  chariot-race.  But  it  was  not  to  this  his  son  aspired. 
His  friends  asking  him  one  day,  whether  he  would  not  be  present  at 
the  games  above  mentioned,  in  order  to  dispute  the  prize  bestowed 
on  that  occasion,  for  he  was  very  swift  of  foot;  he  answered,  " That 
he  would  contend  in  them,  provided  kings  were  to  be  bis  antago- 
nists."* 

Every  time  news  was  brought  him  that  his  father  had  taken  some 
city,  or  gained  some  great  battle,  Alexander,  so  far  from  sharing  in 
the  general  joy,  used  to  say,  in  a  plaintive  tone  of  voice,  to  the 
young  persons  that  were  brought  up  with  him,  ''My  friends,  my 
father  will  possess  himself  of  every  thing,  and  leave  nothing  for  us 
to  do." 

Some  ambassadors  from  the  king  of  Persia,  having  one  day  arrived 
at  court,  daring  Philip's  absence,  Alexander  gave  them  so  kind  and 
so  polite  a  reception,  and  entertained  them  in  so  noble  and  generous 
a  manner,  as  charmed  them  all ;  but  that  which  most  surprised  them, 
was  the  good  sense  and  judgment  he  discovered  in  the  several  conver- 
sations they  had  with  him.  He  did  not  propose  to  them  any  thing 
that  was  trifling,  or  to  be  expected  from  one  of  his  age ;  such,  for 
instance,  as  inquiring  about  the  so  much  boasted  gardens  suspended 
in  the  air;  the  riches  and  magnificence  of  the  palace  and  court  of 
the  king  of  Persia,  which  excited  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world ; 
the  famous  golden  plantain-tree ;  and  that  golden  vine,  the  grapes  of 
which  were  of  emeralds,  carbuncles,  rubies,  and  all  sorts  of  precious 
stones,  under  which  the  Persian  monarch  was  said  frequently  to  give 
audience.^  Alexander,  on  the  contrary,  asked  them  questions  of  a 
very  different  nature ;  inquiring  which  was  the  road  to  Upper  Asia ; 
the  distance  of  the  several  places ;  in  what  the  strength  and  power 
of  the  king  of  Persia  consisted ;  in  what  part  of  the  battle  he  fought ; 
how  he  behaved  towards  his  enemies ;  and  in  what  manner  he  go- 
verned his  subjects.  These  ambassadors  admired  him  all  the  while  ; 
and  perceiving,  even  at  that  time,  how  great  he  might  one  day  be- 
come, they  observed,  in  a  few  words,  the  difference  they  found  between 
Alexander  and  Artaxerxes,^  by  saying  one  to  another,  '^  This  young 

V^er.  Max.  L  tUL  e.  14.  •  Plat,  in  Alex.  p.  665—668.   Id.  do  Fortan.  Alex.  p.  343. 
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prince  is  great,  and  onrs  is  rich."  ^  That  man  ihust  be  vastly  insig- 
nificant, who  has  no  other  merit  than  his  riches. 

So  ripe  a  judgment  in  this  young  prince  was  owing  as  much  to  the 
good  education  which  had  been  given  him,  as  to  his  natural  capacity. 
Several  preceptors  were  appointed  to  teach  him  all  such  arts  and 
sciences  as  are  worthy  the  heir  of  a  great  kingdom ;  and  the  chief 
of  these  was  Leonidas,  a  person  of  the  most  rigid  morals,  and  a  rela- 
tion of  the  queen.  Alexander  himself  tells  us  afterwards,  that  this 
Leonidas,  in  their  journeys  together,  used  frequently  to  look  into  the 
trunks  where  his  beds  and  clothes  were  laid,  in  order  to  see  if  Olym- 
pias,  his  mother,  had  not  put  something  superfluous  in  them,  which 
might  administer  to  delicacy  and  luxury. 

But  the  greatest  service  Philip  did  his  son,  was  appointing  Aris- 
totle his  preceptor,  the  most  famous  and  the  most  learned  philosopher 
of  his  age,  whom  he  intrusted  with  the  whole  care  of  bis  education. 
One  of  the  reasons  which  prompted  Philip  to  choose  him  a  master  of 
so  conspicuous  a  reputation  and  merit,  was,  as  he  himself  tells  us, 
that  his  son  might  avoid  committing  a  great  many  faults,  of  which 
he  himself  had  been  guilty.' 

Philip  was  sensible  how  great  a  treasure  he  possessed  in  the  person 
of  Aristotle ;  for  which  reason  he  settled  a  very  considerable  stipend 
upon  him,  and  afterwards  rewarded  his  pains  and  care  in  an  infinitely 
more  glorious  manner ;  for  having  destroyed  and  laid  waste  Stagira, 
a  city  of  Macedon,  near  the  sea-shore,  the  native  place  of  that  phi- 
losopher, he  rebuilt  it,  purely  out  of  affection  for  him ;  reinstated  the 
inhabitants  who  had  fled  from  it,  or  were  made  slaves;  and  gave 
them  a  fine  park  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  a  place  for  their  studies 
and  assemblies.  Even  in  Plutarch's  time,  the  stone  seats  which  Aris- 
totle had  placed  there  were  standing ;  as  also  spacious  vistas,  under 
which  those  who  walked  were  shadea  from  the  sunbeams. 

Alexander  likewise  discovered  no  less  esteem  for  his  master,  whom 
he  believed  himself  bound  to  love  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  his 
father ;  declaring,  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  one  for  living,  and  to 
the  other  for  living  well."^  The  progress  of  the  pupil  was  equal  to 
the  care  and  abilities  of  the  preceptor.  He  grew  vastly  fond  of  phi- 
losophy ;  and  learned  the  several  parts  of  it  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
his  birth.*  Aristotle  endeavoured  to  improve  his  judgment,  by  laying 
down  sure  and  certain  rules,  by  which  he  might  distinguish  just  and 
solid  reasoning,  from  what  is  but  speciously  so ;  and  by  accustoming 
him  to  separate  in  discourse  all  such  parts  as  only  dazzle,  from  those 
which  are  truly  solid,  and  should  constitute  its  whole  value.  He  also 
exercised  him  in  metaphysics,  which  may  be  of  great  benefit  to  a 
prince,  provided  he  applies  himself  to  them  with  moderation,  as  they 
explain  to  him  the  nature  of  the  human  mind ;  how  greatly  it  differs 
from  matter;  in  what  manner  he  perceives  spiritual  things;  how  he 
is  sensible  of  the  impression  of  those  that  surround  him ;  and  many 
other  questions  of  the  like  import.     The  reader  will  naturally  sup- 
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|KMe,  tbat  he  did  not  omit  either  the  mathematics,  which  give  to  the 
mind  bo  jast  a  turn  of  thinking ;  or  the  wonders  of  nature,  the  studj 
of  which,  besides  a  great  many  other  advantages,  shows  how  very 
incapable  the  mind  of  man  is  to  discover  the  secret  principles  of  the 
things  of  which  he  is  daily  an  eye-witness.  Bat  Alexander  applied 
himself  chiefly  to  morality,  which  is  properly  the  science  of  kings, 
because  it  is  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  of  all  their  duties.  This 
he  made  his  serious  and  profound  study ;  and  considered  it,  even  at 
that  time,  as  the  foundation  of  prudence  and  wise  policy.  How 
touch  must  such  an  education  contribute  to  the  good  conduct  of  a 
prince,  with  regard  to  his  own  interests  and  the  government  of  his 
people  I 

The  greatest  master  of  rhetoric  that  antiquity  could  ever  boast, 
and  who  has  left  so  excellent  a  treatise  on  that  subject,  took  care  to 
make  that  science  part  of  his  papirs  education;  and  we  find  that 
Alexander,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  conquests,  was  often  very  urgent 
with  Aristotle  to  send  him  a  treatise  on  that  subject.  To  this  we  owe 
the  work  entitled  Alexander's  Rhetoric ;  in  the  beginning  of  which, 
Aristotle  proves  to  him  the  vast  advantages  a  prince  may  reap  from 
eloquence,  as  it  gives  him  the  greatest  ascendant  over  the  minds  of 
men,  which  he  ought  to  acquire  as  well  by  his  wisdom  as  authority* 
6ome  answers  and  letters  of  Alexander,  which  are  still  extant,  show 
that  he  possessed,  in  its  greatest  perfection,  that  strong,  that  manly 
eloquence,  which  abounds  with  sense  and  ideas ;  and  which  is  so  en-^ 
tirely  free  from  superfluous  expressions,  that  every  single  word  has 
its  meaning ;  which,  properly  speaking,  is  the  eloquence  of  kings.^ 

His  esteem,  or  rather  his  passion,  for  Horner,^  shows  not  only  with 
what  vigour  and  success  he  applied  himself  to  polite  literature,  but 
the  judicious  use  he  made  of  it,  and  the  solid  advantages  he  proposed 
to  himself  from  it.  He  was  not  prompted  to  peruse  this  poet  merely 
out  of  curiosity,  or  to  unbend  his  mind,  or  from  a  great  fondness  for 
poesy ;  but  his  view  in  studying  this  admirable  writer  was,  in  order 
to  borrow  such  sentiments  from  him,  as  are  worthy  a  great  king  and 
conqueror,  courage,  intrepidity,  magnanimity,  temperance,  prudence ; 
the  art  of  commanding  well  in  war  and  peace.  And  indeed  the 
verse  that  pleased  him  tnost  in  Homer,  was  that  where  Agamemnon 
is  represented  as  "a  good  king,"  and  a  ** brave  warrior."^ 

After  this,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Alexander  should  have  so  high  an 
esteem  for  this  poet.  Thus  when,  after  the  battle  of  Arbela,  the 
Macedonians  had  found  among  the  spoils  of  Darius,  a  gold  box,  en- 
riched with  precious  stones,  in  which  were  kept  the  excellent  perfumes 
used  by  that  prince;  Alexander,  who  was  quite  covered  with  dust, 
and  regardless  of  essences  and  perfumes,  ordered  that  this  box  should 
be  employed  to  no  other  use  than  to  hold  Homer's  poems,  which  he 
believed  the  most  perfect,  the  most  precious  productions  of  the 
human  mind.*     He  admired  particularly  the  Iliad,  which  he  called 

'  ArittoU  in  Rbetor.  ad  Alex.  p.  608,  609.  "  Imp«ra(oria  breTitete.-^Taclt 

*A^ftrt^9.  paviXtbt  r'  AymSt,  Kpartpk^r  iixftitHlf,^IlUA.  Ui.  T.  171. 
*  Preuodialmain  hvmani  sniDii  opoi. — PlaL  L  Tii.  e.  29. 
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" The  V^t  provision  for  a  warrior."^  He  always  had  with  him  that 
editiop  ^f  Homer  which  Aristotle  had  revised  and  corrected,  and  to 
which  Me  title  of  the  ^'Edition  of  the  Box"  was  given;  and  he  laid 
it,  with  his  sword,  every  night,  under  his  pillow. 

Fond  even  to  excess  of  every  kind  of  glory,  he  was  displeased  with 
Aristotle,  his  master,  for  having  published,  in  his  absence,  certain 
metaphysical  pieces,  which  he  desired  that  he  only  might  possess ; 
and  even  at  the  time  when  he  was  employed  in  the  conquest  of  Asia, 
and  the  pursuit  of  Darius,  he  wrote  to  him  a  letter,  which  is  still 
extant,  wherein  he  complains  upon  that  very  account.^  Alexander 
says  in  it,  that  '^  He  had  much  rather  surpass  the  rest  of  men  in  the 
knowledge  of  sublime  and  excellent  things,  than  the  greatness  and 
extent  of  bis  power."  ^  He  in  like  manner,  requested  Aristotle  not  to 
show  the  treatise  of  rhetoric  above  mentioned  to  any  person  but  him- 
self.^ I  will  admit,  that  there  is  an  excess  in  this  strong  desire  of 
glory,  which  prompts  him  to  suppress  the  merit  of  others,  in  order 
that  his  only  may  appear ;  but,  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  it  discovers  such  a  passion  for  study  as  is  very  laudable 
ih  a  prince;  and  the  very  reverse  of  that  indifference,  not  to  say 
contempt  and  aversion,  which  most  young  persons  of  high  birth  ex- 
press for  all  things  that  relate  to  learning  and  atudy. 

Plutarch  tells  us  in  few  words  the  infinite  advantage  that  Alex* 
ander  reaped  from  this  taste,  with  which  his  master,  who  was  better 
qualified  than  any  other  for  the  education  of  youth,  had  inspired  him 
from  his  most  tender  infancy.  ^^  He  loved,"  said  that  author,  ^'  to 
converse  with  learned  men,  to  improve  himself  in  knowledge,  and  to 
study  ;"^  three  sources  of  a  monarch's  happiness,  and  which  enable 
him  to  secure  himself  from  numberless  difficulties;  three  certain  and 
infallible  methods  of  learning  to  reign  without  the  assistance  of 
others.  The  conversation  of  persons  of  fine  sense  instructs  a  prince 
by  way  of  amusement,  and  teaches  him  a  thousand  curious  and  useful 
things,  without  costing  him  the  least  trouble.  The  lessons  which 
able  masters  give  him,  on  the  most  exalted  sciences,  and  particularly 
upon  politics,  improve  his  mind  wonderfully,  and  furnish  him  with 
rules  to  govern  his  subjects  with  wisdom,  in  fine,  study,  especially 
that  of  history,  crowns  all  the  rest,  and  is  to  him  a  preceptor  for  all 
seasons,  and  for  all  hours,  who,  without  ever  growing  troublesome, 
acquaints  him  with  truths  which  no  one  else  would  dare  to  tell  him, 
and,  under  fictitious  names,  exhibits  the  prince  to  himself;  teaches 
him  to  know  himself  as  well  as  mankind,  who  are  the  same  in  all 
ages.  Alexander  owed  all  these  advantages  to  the  excellent  educa- 
tion which  Aristotle  gave  him. 

He  had  also  a  taste  for  the  whole  circle  of  arts,  but  in  such  a 
manner  as  became  a  prince;  that  is,  he  knew  the  value  and  usefulness 

*  Tin  voXsiukJIs  iftiitt  i(^t0p.  This  word,  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  render  better, 
tignifiee  thikt  we  iind  in  the  Iliad  whatever  relatee  to  the  art  of  war,  and  the  qualities  of  a 
general;  in  a  word,  all  thioge  neceeeary  to  form  a  good  commander. 

*  Anl.  Gel.  1.  xz.  c  6. 

'  ArisL  p.  60«.  'Uy  ftX^oyt  cat  ^iX^fiaB^  ^cXayay*  Sm. 
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of  them.  Music,  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  flourished  in  his 
reign,  because  they  found  in  him  both  a  skilful  judge  and  a  generous 
protector,  who  was  able  to  distinguish  and  reward  merit.^ 

But  he  despised  trifling  feats  of  dexterity  that  were  of  no  use 
Some  Macedonians  admired  very  much  a  man  who  employed  himself 
very  attentively  in  throwing  small  peas  through  the  eye  of  a  needle, 
which  he  would  do  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  without  once  miss* 
inir.     Alexander,  seeing  him  at  this  exercise,  ordered  him,  as  we  are 
told,  a  present  suitable  to  his  employment,  viz.  a  basket  of  peas.^ 

Alexander  was  of  a  sprightly  disposition,  was  resolute,  and  very 
tenacious  of  his  opinion,  which  never  gave  way  to  force,  but  at  the 
same  time  would  submit  immediately  to  reason  and  good  sense.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  treat  with  persons  of  his  turn  of  mind.  Philip  ao- 
cordingly,  notwithstanding  his  double  authority  of  king  and  father, 
believed  it  necessary  to  employ  persuasion  rather  than  force  with 
respect  to  his  son,  and  endeavoured  to  make  himself  beloved  rather 
than  feared  by  him. 

An  accident  made  him  entertain  a  very  advantageous  opinion  of 
Alexander.  There  had  been  sent  from  Thessaly  to  Philip  a  war- 
horse,  a  noble,  strong,  fiery,  generous  animal,  called  Bucephalus/ 
The  owner  was  willing  to  sell  him  for  thirteen  talents.  The  king, 
attended  by  his  courtiers,  went  into  the  plains  in  order  to  view  the 
perfections  of  this  horse ;  but  upon  trial,  he  appeared  so  very  fierce, 
and  pranced  about  in  so  furious  a  manner,  that  no  one  aared  to 
mount  him.  Philip,  being  angry  that  so  furious  and  unmanageable  a 
creature  had  been  sent  him,  gave  orders  for  their  carrying  him  back 
again.  Alexander,  who  was  present  at  that  time,  cried  out,  ^*  What 
a  noble  horse  they  are  going  to  lose,  for  want  of  address  and  boldness 
to  back  him !"  Philip,  at  first,  considered  theso  words  as  the  effect 
of  folly  and  rashness,  so  common  to  young  men:  but  as  Alexander 
insisted  still  more  upon  what  he  had  said,  and  was  very  much  vexeO 
to  see  so  noble  a  creature  about  to  be  sent  home  again,  his  father 
gave  him  leave  to  try  what  he  could  do.  The  young  prince,  over- 
joyed at  this  permission,  went  up  to  Bucephalus,  took  hold  of  the 
bridle,  and  turned  his  head  to  the  sun:  having  observed,  that  the 
thing  which  frighted  him  was  his  own  shadow,  he  seeing  it  dance 
about,  or  sink  down,  just  as  he  moved.  He  therefore  first  stroked 
him  gently  with  his  hand,  and  soothed  him  with  his  voice ;  then  seeing 
bis  mettle  abate,  and  artfully  taking  his  opportunity,  he  dropped  his 
cloak,  and  springing  swiftly  upon  his  back,  first  slackened  the  rein, 
without  once  striking  or  vexing  him ;  and  when  he  perceived  that  his 
fire  was  cooled,  that  he  was  no  longer  so  furious  and  violent,  and 
wanted  only  to  move  forward,  he  gave  him  the  rein,  and  spurring  him  ' 
with  great  vigour,  animated  him  with  his  voice  to  his  full  speed. 
While  this  was  doing,  Philip  and  his  whole  court  trembled  for  fear, 
tnd  did  not  once  open  their  lips ;  but  when  the  prince,  after  having 

'  Plot,  de  Fortan.  Al«z.  Serm.  ii.  p.  833. 

*  We  may  suppose  that  it  was  some  instrument  in  the  shape  of  a  needle.  t 
'Qoindl.  Ub.ii.oap.  23. 

*  Some  think  ho  was  oaUed  so,  because  his  head  was  like  that  of  an  oz* 
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ran  his  first  heat,  returned  irith  joy  and  pride  at  having  broken  a 
horse  nvhich  vas  judged  absolutely  ungovernable,  all  the  courUera 
endeavoured  to  outvie  one  another  in  their  applauses  and  congratula- 
tions ;  and  we  are  told  that  Philip  shed  tears  of  joy  on  this  occasion, 
and  embracing  Alexander  after  he  alighted,  and  kissing  his  head,  he 
said  to  him,  ^'  My  son,  seek  a  kingdom  more  worthy  of  thee,  for  Ma- 
cedon  is  below  thy  merit." 

We  are  told  a  great  many  surprising  particulars  of  this  Buce- 
phalus :  for  whatever  had  any  relation  to  Alexander,  was  to  be  i)f 
the  marvellous  kind.  When  this  horse  was  saddled  and  equipped  for 
battle,  he  would  suffer  no  one  to  back  him  but  his  master ;  and  it 
would  not  have  been  safe  for  any  other  person  to  go  near  him. 
Whenever  Alexander  wanted  to  mount  him,  he  would  kneel  upon  his 
fore  legs.  According  to  some  historians,  in  the  battle  against  Porus, 
where  Alexander  had  plunged  too  imprudently  amidst  a  body  of  the 
enemy,  his  horse,  though  wounded  in  every  part  of  his  body,  still^  ex- 
erted himself  in  so  vigorous  a  manner,  that  he  saved  his  master's 
life;  and  notwithstanding  the  deep  wounds  he  had  received,  and 
though  almost  spent  through  the  great  effusion  of  blood,  he  brought 
off  Alexander  from  among  the  combatants,  and  carried  him  with  in- 
expressible vigour  to  a  place  of  security ;  where,  perceiving  the  king 
to  be  no  longer  in  danger,  and  overjoyed  in  some  measure  at  the 
service  he  had  done  him,  he  expired.^  This  was  indeed  a  very  noble 
end  for  a  horse.  Others  say,  that  Bucephalus,  quite  worn  out,  died 
at  thirty  years  of  age.  Alexander  bewailed  his  death  bitterly,  be- 
lieving that  he  had  lost  in  him  a  most  faithful  and  affectionate  friend ; 
and  afterwards  built  a  city  on  the  very  spot  where  he  was  buried, 
near  the  river  Hydaspes,  and  called  it  Bucephalia  in  honour  of  him.* 

I  have  related  elsewhere,  that  Alexander,  at  sixteen  years  of  age, 
was  appointed  regent  of  Macedonia,  and  invested  with  absolute  au- 
thority during  his  father's  absence ;  that  he  behaved  with  great  pru- 
dcDce  and  bravery ;  and  that  afterwards,  he  distinguished  himself  in 
a  most  signal  manner  at  the  battle  of  Ghaeronea. 

8SCTI0N   II.-^ALBXANDBR  AS0BND8  THE  THRONB.      DBCLARBD  OBKE- 
BALISSIMO  OF  THB  OBBBKB  AQAINST  THB  PBB8IANS. 

Darius  and  Alexander  began  to  reign  the  same  year.^  The  latter 
was  but  twenty  years  old  when  he  succeeded  to  the  crown.  His  first 
care  was  to  solemnize  the  funeral  obsequies  of  bis  father  with  the  ut- 
most pomp,  and  to  revenge  his  death. 

Upon  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  saw  himself  surrounded  with 
extreme  dangers.  The  barbarous  nations  against  whom  Philip  had 
fought  during  his  whole  reign,  and  from  whom  he  had  made  several 
conquests,  which  he  had  united  to  his  crown,  after  having  dethroned 
their  natural  kings,  thought  proper  to  take  advantage  of  this  junc- 

1  Bt  domini  jam  snpentitU  securus,  quasi  cum  senBus  humani  solatio,  animam  ezpiravit. 
-Aul.  Gel. 

*  Aul.  Gel.  1.  T.  6.  2, 

'  A.  M.  3668.    Aot.  J.  C.  336.    PluL  in  Alex.  p.  670-^72.    Dlod.  1.  xrii.  p.  iS6-*-48&. 
Arian.  1.  i.  de  Ezpedit  Alex.  p.  2—23. 
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tore,  in  which  ft  new  prinee,  who  was  bat  yoang,  had  ascended  the 
throne  for  recovering  their  liberty,  and  uniting  against  the  common 
asurper.  Nor  was  he  under  less  apprehensions  from  Greece.  Philip, 
though  he  had  permitted  the  several  cities  and  oommonwealths  %h 
continue  their  ancient  form  of  government,  had,  however,  entirelj 
changed  it  in  reality,  and  made  himself  absolute  master  of  it.  Al- 
though absent,  he  ruled  in  all  the  assemblies ;  and  not  a  single  reso* 
lation  was  taken,  but  in  subordination  to  his  will.  Though  he  had 
subdued  all  Greece,  either  by  the  terror  of  his  arms,  or  the  secret 
machinations  of  policy,  he  had  not  had  time  sufficient  to  subject  and 
accustom  it  to  his  power,  but  had  left  all  things  in  it  in  great  ferment 
and  disorder,  the  minds  of  the  vanquished  not  being  yet  calmed  or 
moulded  to  subjection. 

The  Macedonians,  reflecting  on  this  precarious  situation  of  things^ 
advised  Alexander  to  relinquish  Greece,  and  not  persist  in  his  resolu* 
tion  of  subduing  it  by  force ;  to  recover,  by  gentle  means,  the  barba- 
nana  who  had  taken  arms,  and  to  smother,  as  it  were,  those  glim- 
merings of  revolt  and  innovation  by  prudent  reserve,  complacency, 
and  insinuations,  in  order  to  conciliate  affection*  Alexander,  how«> 
ever,  would  not  listen  to  these  timorous  counsels,  but  resolved  to 
secare  and  support  his  affairs  by  boldness  and  magnanimity ;  firmly 
persuaded,  that  should  he  relax  in  any  point  at  first,  all  his  neigh«> 
hours  would  fall  upon  him ;  and  that  were  he  to  endeavour  to  com« 
promise  matters,  he  should  be  obliged  to  give  up  all  Philip's  con- 
quests, and  by  that  means  confine  his  dominions  to  the  narrow  limits 
of  Macedon.  He  therefore  made  all  possible  haste  to  check  the  arms 
of  the  barbarians,  by  marching  his  troops  to  the  banks  of  the  Danuboi 
which  he  crossed  in  one  night.  He  defeated  the  king  of  the  Tri- 
balli  in  a  great  battle ;  made  the  Getae  fly  at  his  approach ;  subdued 
several  barbarous  nations,  some  by  the  terror  of  his  name,  and  others 
by  force  of  arms ;  and  notwithstanding  the  arrogant  answer^  of  their 
ambassadors,  he  taught  them  to  dread  a  danger  still  more  near  them 
than  the  falling  of  the  sky  and  planets. 

While  Alexander  was  thus  employed  at  a  distance  against  the  bar* 
bariaus,  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  who  were  animated,  more  partiou* 
larly  by  Demosthenes,  farmed  a  powerful  alliance  against  that  prince. 
A  false  report  which  prevailed,  of  his  death,  inspired  the  Thebans 
with  a  boldness  that  proved  their  ruin.  They  cut  to  pieces  part  of 
the  Macedonian  garrison  in  their  citadel.  Demosthenes,  on  the  other 
side,  was  every  day  haranguing  the  people ;  and  fired  with  contempt 
for  Alexander,  whom  he  called  a  child,  and  a  hare-brained  boy,^  he 
assured  the  Athenians,  with  a  decisive  tone  of  voice,  that  they  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  new  king  of  Macedon,  who  did  not  dare  to 
stir  out  of  his  kingdom ;  but  would  think  himself  vastly  happy,  could 
he  sit  peaceably  on  his  throne.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  many 
letters  to  Atialus,  one  of  Philip's  lieutenants  in  Asia  Minor,  to  ez- 

'  Alexander,  imagining  that  hU  name  only  had  etraok  fhesd  people  with  terror,  asked 
ibeir  ainbaMadurs  what  ibey  dreaded  most?  They  replied,  with  a  haoghty  tone  of  T0iM| 
uat  they  were  afraid  of  nothing  but  the  falling  of  the  eky  and  stare. 

^  It  IB  fufyirttt  in  Qr—k,  a  word  which  lignifies  many  things  in  tiUU  tenguge. 
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cite  him  to  rebel.^  This  Attalus  was  nnole  to  Cleopatra,  Ptiilip*8 
second  wife,  and  was  very  much  disposed  to  listen  to  the  proposals 
of  Demosthenes.  But  as  Alexander  was  grown  very  diffident  of 
him,  for  which  he  knew  there  was  but  too  much  reason,  he  therefore, 
to  eradicate  from  his  mind  all  the  suspicions  he  might  entertain,  and 
the  better  to  screen  his  designs,  sent  all  the  letters  of  Demosthenes 
to  that  prince.  Alexander  however,  saw  through  all  his  artifices,  and 
thereupon  ordered  Heoatseus,  one  of  his  commanders,  whom  he  had 
previously  sent  into  Asia  for  that  purpose,  to  have  him  assassinated, 
which  was  accordingly  done.  The  death  of  Attains  restored  tran- 
quillity to  the  army,  and  entirely  destroyed  the  seeds  of  discord  and 
rebellion. 

When  Alexander  had  secured  his  kingdom  from  the  barbarians,  he 
marched  with  the  utmost  expedition  towards  Greece,  and  passed  the 
strait  of  Thermopylsa.  He  addressed  those  who  accompanied  him  as 
follows :  ''  Demosthenes  called  me,  in  his  orations,  a  child,  when  I 
was  in  lUyria,  and  among  the  Triballi ;  he  called  me  a  young  man, 
when  I  was  in  Thessaly ;  and  I  must  now  show  him,  before  the  walls 
of  Athens,  that  I  am  a  man  grown."  He  appeared  so  suddenly  in 
Boeotia,  that  the  Thebans  could  scarcely  believe  their  eyes;  and 
having  arrived  before  their  walls,  was  willing  to  give  them  time  to 
repent,  and  only  demanded  to  have  Phoenix  and  rrothutes,  the  two 
chief  ringleaders  of  the  revolt,  delivered  up  to  him ;  and  published, 
by  sound  of  trumpet,  a  general  pardon  to  all  who  should  come  over 
to  him.  But  the  Thebans,  by  way  of  insult,  demanded  to  have  Phi- 
lotas  and  Antipater  delivered  to  them ;  and  invited,  by  a  declaration, 
all  who  were  solicitous  for  the  liberty  of  Greece,  to  join  with  them 
in  its  defence.' 

Alexander,  finding  it  impossible  for  him  to  get  the  better  of  their 
obstinacy  by  offers  of  peace,  saw  with  grief  that  he  should  be  forced 
to  employ  his  power,  and  decide  the  affair  by  force  of  arms.  A  great 
battle  was  thereupon  fought,  in  which  the  Thebans  exerted  themselves 
with  a  bravery  and  ardour  much  beyond  their  strength,  for  the  enemy 
exceeded  them  vastly  in  numbers ;  but  after  a  long  and  vigorous  re- 
sistance, such  as  survived  of  the  Macedonian  garrison  in  the  citadel, 
descending  from  it,  and  charging  the  Thebans  in  the  rear,  now  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides,  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  cut  to  pieces, 
and  the  city  taken  and  plundered. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  words  to  express  the  dreadful  calamities 
which  the  Thebans  suffered  on  this  occasion.  Some  Thracians  having 
pulled  down  the  house  of  a  virtuous  lady  of  quality,  named  Timoclea, 
carried  off  all  her  goods  and  treasures;  and  their  captain  having 
seized  the  lady,  and  satiated  his  brutal  lust  with  her,  afterwards  in- 
quired whether  she  had  not  concealed  gold  and  silver.  Timoclea, 
animated  by  an  ardent  desire  of  revenge,  replying  that  she  bad  hid 
some,  took  him  with  her  into  her  garden,  and  showing  him  a  well, 
told  liim,  that  the  instant  she  saw  the  enemy  enter  the  city,  she  her- 
self had  thrown  into  it  the  most  valuable  things  in  her  possession. 

*  iBMhin.  oontnt  OtMlph.  p.  458.  •  A.  M.  8670.    Ant.  J.  0.  884. 
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The  officer,  overjoyed  at  what  he  heard,  drew  near  the  well,  and 
stooping  down  to  see  its  depth,  Timoclea,  who  was  behind,  pushing 
him  with  all  her  strength,  threw  him  into  the  well,  and  afterwards 
killed  him  with  great  stones  which  she  threw  upon  him.  She  was  in- 
stantly seized  by  the  Tfaracians,  and  being  bound  in  chains,  was  car- 
ried before  Alexander.  The  prince  perceived  immediately  by  her 
mien  that  she  was  a  woman  of  quality  and  great  spirit ;  for  she  fot 
lowed  those  brutal  wretches  with  a  very  haughty  air,  and  without 
discovering  the  least  fear.  Alexander  asking  hei^  who  she  was, 
Timoclea  replied,  I  am  sister  to  Theagenes,  who  fought  against  Philip 
for  the  liberty  of  Greece,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Chaeronea, 
where  he  commanded.  The  prince  admiring  the  generous  answer  of 
that  lady,  and  still  more  the  action  that  she  had  done,  gave  orders 
that  she  should  have  leave  to  retire  wherever  she  pleased  with  her 
children. 

Alexander  then  debated  in  council,  how  to  act  with  regard  to 
Thebes.  The  Phocaeans  and  the  people  of  Platane,  Thespise,  and 
Orchoms&nus,  who  were  all  in  alliance  with  Alexander,  and  had 
shared  in  his  victory,  represented  to  him  the  cruel  treatment  they  had 
met  with  from  the  Thebans,  who  also  had  destroyed  their  several 
cities ;  and  reproached  them  with  the  zeal  which  they  had  always  dis- 
covered in  favour  of  the  Persians  against  the  Greeks,  who  held  them 
in  the  utmost  detestation ;  the  proof  of  which  was,  the  oath  they 
had  all  taken  to  destroy  Thebes,  after  they  should  have  vanquished 
the  Persians. 

Cleades,  one  of  the  prisoners,  being  permitted  to  speak,  endea- 
voured to  excuse,  in  some  measure,  the  revolt  of  the  Thebans,  a  faulty 
which,  in  his  own  opinion,  should  be  imputed  to  a  rash  and  credulous 
imprudence,  rather  than  to  depravity  of  will  and  declared  perfidy. 
He  remonstrated,  that  his  countrymen,  upon  a  false  report  of  Alex- 
ander's death,  had  indeed  too  rashly  rebelled,  not  against  the  king, 
but  against  his  successors:  that  whatever  crimes  they  might  have 
committed,  they  had  been  punished  for  them  with  the  utmost  severity 
by  the  dreadful  calamity  which  had  befallen  their  city :  that  there 
now  remained  in  it  none  but  women,  children,  and  old  men,  from 
whom  they  had  nothing  to  fear ;  and  were  so  much  the  greater  ob- 
jects of  compassion,  as  they  had  been  no  ways  concerned  in  the 
revolt.  He  concluded  with  reminding  Alexander,  that  Thebes,  which 
had  given  birth  to  so  many  gods  and  heroes,  several  of  whom  were 
that  king's  ancestors,  had  also  been  the  seat  of  his  father  Philip's 
rising  glory,  and  like  a  second  native  country  to  him. 

These  motives,  which  Cleades  urged,  were  very  strong  and  pow- 
erful; but  the  anger  of  the  conqueror  prevailed,  and  the  city  was 
destroyed.  lie,  however,  set  at  liberty  the  priests ;  all  such  as  had 
right  of  hospitality  with  the  Macedonians;  the  descendants  of 
Pindar,  the  famous  poet,  who  had  done  so  much  honour  to  Greece ; 
and  such  as  had  opposed  the  revolt :  but  all  the  rest,  to  the  number 
of  about  thirty  thousand,  he  sold,  and  upwards  of  six  thousand  had 
Deen  killed  in  battle.  The  Athenians  were  so  sensibly  afilicted  at 
the  sad  disaster  which  had  befallen  Thebes,  that  being  about  to  so- 
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lemnize  the  festival  of  the  great  myBteriea,  they  suspended  them, 
upon  account  of  their  extreme  grief,  and  received  with  the  greatest 
humanitj  all  those  who  had  fled  from  the  battle  and  the  plunder  of 
Thebes,  and  made  Athens  their  asylum. 

Alexander's  so  sudden  arrival  in  Greece  had  very  much  abated  the 
haughtiness  of  the  Athenians,  and  extinguished  the  vehemence  aud 
fire  of  Demosthenes;  but  the  ruin  of  Thebes,  which  was  still  more 
sudden,  threw  them  into  the  utmost  consternation*  They  therefore 
had  recourse  to  entreaties,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  Alexander,  to 
implore  his  clemency^  Demosthenes  was  among  them,  but  was  no 
sooner  arrived  at  Mount  Gytheron,  than,  dreading  the  anger  of  that 
prince,  he  quitted  the  embassy,  and  returned  home* 

Alexander  sent  immediately  to  Athens,  requiring  the  citizens  to 
deliver  up  to  him  ten  orators,  whom  he  supposed  to  have  been  the 
chief  instruments  in  forming  the  league  which  Philip  his  father  had 
defeated  at  Chaeronea*  It  was  on  thia  occasion,  Demosthenes  related 
to  the  people  the  fable  of  the  wolves  and  dogs,  in  which  it  is  sup- 
posed, '^  that  the  wolves  one  day  told  the  sheep,  that  in  case  they 
desired  to  be  at  peace  with  them,  they  must  deliver  up  to  them  the 
dogs  who  were  their  guard."  The  application  was  easy  and  natural, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  orators,  who  were  justly  compared  to 
dogs,  whose  duty  is  to  watch,  to  bark,  and  to  fight,  in  order  to  save 
the  lives  of  the  flock. 

In  this  dilemma  of  the  Athenians,  who  could  not  prevail  upoA 
themselves  to  deliver  up  their  orators  to  certain  death,  though  they 
had  no  other  way  to  save  their  city,  Demades,  whom  Alexander  had 
honoured  with  his  friendship,  offered  to  undertake  the  embassy  alone, 
and  intercede  for  them.  The  king,  whether  he  had  satiated  his 
revenge,  or  endeavoured  to  blot  out,  if  possible,  by  some  act  of 
clemency,  the  barbarous  action  he  had  just  before  committed;  ot 
rather  to  remove  the  several  obstacles  which  might  retard  the  execu- 
tion of  his  grand  design,  and  by  that  means  not  leave,  during  his 
absence,  the  least  pretence  for  murmurs;  waived  his  demand  with 
regard  to  the  delivery  of  the  orators,  and  was  pacified  by  their  send- 
ing Garidemus  to  banishment,  who  being  a  native  of  Orssa,  a  city  of 
Euboea,  had  been  presented  by  the  Athenians  with  his  freedom,  for 
the  services  he  had  done  the  republic*  He  was  son-in-law  to  Gherso- 
bleptus,  king  of  Thrace;  had  learned  the  art  of  war  under  Iphi- 
crates ;  and  had  himself  frequently  commanded  the  Athenian  armies. 
To  avoid  the  pursuit  of  Alexander,  he  took  refuge  with  the  king  of 
Persia. 

As  for  the  Athenians,  he  not  only  forgave  them  the  several  inju- 
ries he  pretended  to  have  received,  but  expressed  a  particular  regard 
for  them,  exhorting  them  to  apply  themselves  vigorously  to  public 
affairs,  and  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the  several  transactions  which 
might  happen ;  because,  in  case  of  his  death,  their  city  was  lo  give 
laws  to  the  rest  of  Greece.  Historians  relate,  that  many  years  after 
ttus  expedition,  he  was  seised  with  deep  remorse  for  the  calamity  he 
had  brought  upon  the  Thebans,  and  that  this  made  him  behave  with 
«ach  greater  hamatiity  toirards  other  nations. 
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So  dreadfol  an  example  of  sererity  towards  8o  powerful  a  city  an 
Theb^,  spread  the  terror  of  his  arms  through  all  Greece,  and  made 
all  things  gire  way  before  hira.  He  summoned  at  Corinth,  the  a6- 
semblj  of  the  sereral  states,  and  the  free  cities  of  Oreece,  to  obtain 
from  them  the  same  supreme  command  against  the  Persians,  as  had 
been  granted  his  father  a  little  before  his  death.  No  diet  ever  de- 
bated on  a  more  important  subject.  It  was  the  western  world  delibe* 
rating  upon  the  ruin  of  the  east,  and  the  methods  for  executing  a 
revenge  suspended  for  more  than  an  age.  The  assembly  held  at  this 
time  will  give  rise  to  events,  the  relation  of  which  will  appear  as- 
tooishing,  and  almost  incredible;  and  to  revolutions,  which  will 
change  the  disposition  of  most  things  in  the  world,' 

To  form  such  a  design,  required  a  prince,  bold,  enterprising,  and 
experienced  in  war ;  one  of  great  views,  who  having  acquired  a  mighty 
name  by  his  exploits,  was  not  to  be  intimidated  by  dangers,  nor 
checked  by  obatacles ;  but  above  all,  a  monarch  who  had  a  supreme 
authority  over  all  the  states  of  Greece,  none  of  which  singly  was 
powerful  enough  to  make  so  arduous  an  attempt ;  and  which  required, 
in  order  for  their  acting  in  concert,  to  be  subject  to  one  chief,  who 
might  give  motion  to  the  several  parts  of  that  great  body,  by  makins; 
them  all  concur  to  the  same  end.  Such  a  prince  was  Alexander.  ^ 
was  not  difficult  for  him  to  rekindle  in  the  minds  of  the  people  their 
ancient  hatred  of  the  Persians,  their  perpetual  and  irreconcileable 
enemies;  ^hose  destruction  they  had  more  than  once  sworn,  and 
whom  they  had  determined  to  extirpate,  in  case  an  opportunity  should 
present  itself  for  that  purpose ;  a  hatred,  which  the  intestine  feuds 
of  the  Greeks  might  indeed  have  suspended,  but  could  never  extin- 
guish. The  immortal  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks,  notwith- 
standing the  vigorous  opposition  of  the  numerous  army  of  the  Per- 
sians; the  terror  which  Agesiiaus,  with  a  handful  of  men,  had  struck 
even  as  far  as  Susa,  showed  plainly  what  might  be  expected  from  an 
army  composed  of  the  flower  of  the  forces  of  all  the  cities  of  Greece, 
and  those  of  Macedon,  commanded  by  senerals  and  officers  formed 
under  Philip ;  and,  to  say  all  in  a  word,  led  by  Alexander.  The  de- 
liberations of  the  assembly  were  therefore  very  short,  and  that  prince 
was  unanimously  appointed  generalissimo  against  the  Persians. 

A  great  numher  of  officers  and  governors  of  cities,  with  many 
philosophers,  waited  immediately  upon  Alexander,  to  congratulate 
him  upon  his  election.  He  flattered  himself  that  Diogenes  of  Sinope^ 
who  was  then  9t  Corinth,  would  also  come  like  the  rest,  and  pay  his 
compliments.  This  philosopher,  who  entertained  a  very  mean  idea 
of  grandeur,  thought  it  improper  to  congratulate  men  just  upon  their 
exaltation;  but  that  mankind  ought  to  wait  till  those  persons  had 
performed  actions  worthy  of  their  high  stations.  Diogenes  therefore 
hd  not  stir  out  of  his  house ;  upon  which,  Alexander,  attended  by 
all  kia  courtiers,  made  him  a  visiu  This  philosopher  was  at  that 
tune  lying  down  in  the  sun ;  but  seeing  so  great  a  crowd  of  people) 
&d?ancmg  towards  him,  he  sat  up,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  Alexander. 

'  Plntweh  plaeei  thai  diet  or  EMembly  hen^  bnl  o(h«r»  ia  H  awlitri  whenot  Dr.  PiidaMa 
lAppOMd  that  it  WM  ■ommoned  twice. 
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This  prince,  surprised  to  see  so  famous  a  philosopher  reduced  to  such 
extreme  poverty,  after  saluting  him  in  the  kindest  manner,  asked 
whether  he  wanted  any  thing  ?  Diogenes  replied,  "Yes,  that  you  would 
stand  a  little  out  of  my  sunshine."  This  answer  raised  the  contempt 
and  indignation  of  all  the  courtiers ;  but  the  monarch,  struck  with 
the  philosopher's  greatness  of  soul,  "Were  I  not  Alexander,"  said 
he,  "  I  would  be  Diogenes."  A  very  profound  sense  lies  hid  in  this 
expression,  which  shows  perfectly  the  bent  and  disposition  of  the 
heart  of  man.  Alexander  was  sensible  that  he  was  formed  to  possess 
all  things ;  such  was  his  destiny,  in  which  he  made  his  happiness  to 
consist :  but  then,  in  case  he  should  not  be  able  to  compass  his  ends, 
he  was  also  sensible,  that  to  be  happy,  he  must  endeavour  to  bring 
his  mind  to  such  a  frame  as  to  want  nothing.  In  a  word,  either  side 
presents  us  with  a  true  image  of  Alexander  and  Diogenes.     However 

freat  and  powerful  that  prince  might  think  himself,  he  could  not 
eny  himself,  on  this  occasion,  inferior  to  a  man  to  whom  he  could 
give,  and  from  whom  he  could  take  nothing.^ 

Alexander,  before  he  set  out  for  Asia,  was  determined  to  consult 
the  oracle  of  Apollo.  He  therefore  went  to  Delphos,  and  happened 
to  arrive  there  on  those  days  which  are  called  unlucky,  a  season  in 
which  the  people  are  forbid  consulting  the  oracle ;  and  accordingly 
the  priestess  refused  to  go  to  the  temple.  But  Alexander,  who  could 
not  bear  any  contradiction  to  his  will,  took  her  forcibly  by  the  arm ; 
and  ar  he  was  leading  her  to  the  temple,  she  cried  out,  "  My  son, 
thou  art  irresistible." '  This  was  all  he  desired;  and  catching  hold 
of  these  words,  which  he  considered  as  spoken  by  the  oracle,  he  set 
out  for  Macedonia,  in  order  to  make  preparations  for  his  great 
expedition. 

NOTB  WITH  REGABD  TO  THE  SEQUEL  OF  THE  HISTORY. 

I  GOULD  have  wished,  and  it  was  even  my  design,  to  prefix  to  the 
exploits  of  Alexander,  a  geographical  map;  this  being  of  great  assist- 
ance to  the  reader,  and  enabling  him  to  follow  the  hero  in  all  his  con- 
quests. But  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  do  this  here ;  the  map  of 
Alexander's  conquests  being  too  large  to  be  conveniently  inserted  in 
this  volume.  But  to  supply  in  some  measure  this  defect,  I  shall 
here  give,  in  one  view,  a  short  account  of  those  countries  through 
which  Alexander  passed,  till  his  return  from  India. 

Alexander  set  out  from  Macedonia,  which  is  part  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  and  crossed  the  Hellespont,  or  the  Strait  of  the  Dardanelles. 

He  crossed  Asia  Minor,  (Natolia,)  where  he  fought  two  battles, 
the  first  at  the  pass  of  the  river  Granicus,  and  the  second  near  the 
city  of  Issus. 

After  this  second  battle,  he  entered  Syria  and  Palestine;  went  into 
Egypt,  where  he  built  Alexandria,  on  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Nile ; 
advanced  as  far  as  Libya,  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon ;  whence 

*  Homo  supra  mensuram  hamanflB  laperbiaB  tumenty  Tidit  aliqaem,  oai  o«o  dar«  qoidqiuua 
fOSMt,  nee  crinera. — Seneo.  de  Benef.  1.  v.  o.  6. 
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he  returned  back ;  arrived  at  Tyre,  and  from  thence  inarched  towards 
the  Euphrates. 

He  crossed  that  river,  then  the  Tigris,  and  gained  the  celebrated 
victory  of  Arbela ;  possessed  himself  of  Babylon,  the  capital  of  Ba- 
bylonia, and  Ecbatana,  the  chief  city  of  Media. 

From  thence  he  passed  into  Hyrcania,  to  the  sea  which  goes  by 
that  name,  otherwise  called  the  Caspian  sea;  and  entered  Parthia, 
Drangiana,  and  the  conntry  of  Paropamisos. 

He  afterwards  went  into  Bactriana  and  Sogdiana ;  advanced  as  far 
as  the  river  lazarthes,  called  by  Q.  Oartias  the  Tanais,  the  farther 
Bide  of  which  is  inhabited  by  the  Scythians,  whose  country  forms 
part  of  Great  Tartary. 

Alexander,  after  having  eone  through  various  countries,  crossed 
the  river  Indus,  entered  India,  which  lies  on  this  side  the  Ganges, 
and  forms  part  of  the  Grand  Mogul's  empire,  and  advanced  very 
near  the  river  Ganges,  which  he  also  intended  to  pass,  had  not  his 
army  refused  to  follow  him.  He  therefore  contented  himself  with 
marching  to  view  the  ocean,  and  went  down  the  river  Indus  to  its 
mouth. 

From  Macedonia  to  the  Ganges,  which  river  Alexander  nearly 
approached,  is  computed  at  least  eleven  hundred  leagues. 

Add  to  this  the  various  turnings  in  Alexander's  marches;  first, 
from  the  extremity  of  Cilicia,  where  the  battle  of  Issus  was  fought, 
to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  Libya ;  and  his  returning  from 
thence  to  Tyre,  a  journey  of  three  hundred  leagues  at  least,  and  as 
much  space  at  least  for  the  windings  of  his  route  in  different  places ; 
we  shall  find  that  Alexander,  in  less  than  eight  years,  marched  his 
army  upwards  of  seventeen  hundred  leagues,  without  including  his 
return  to  Babylon. 

SSCTION  III. — ^ALEXANDER  SETS  OUT  AGAINST  THE  PERSIANS.     OBTAINS 
A  PAM0U8  YIOTORT  AT  THE  RIVER  QRANI0U8. 

Alexander,  on  his  arrival  in  his  kingdom,  held  a  council  with  the 
ehief  ofBcers  of  his  army,  and  the  grandees  of  his  court,  on  the  ex- 
pedition he  meditated  against  Persia,  and  the  measures  he  should 
take  in  order  to  succeed  in  it.  The  whole  assembly  was  unanimous, 
except  in  one  article.  Antipater  and  Parmenio  were  of  opinion,  that 
the  king,  before  he  engaged  in  an  enterprise  which  would  necessarily 
be  a  long  one,  ought  to  make  choice  of  a  consort,  in  order  to  secure 
himself  a  successor  to  his  throne.  But  Alexander,  who  was  of  a 
violent,  fiery  temper,  did  not  approve  of  this  advice ;  and  believed, 
that  after  he  had  been  nominated  generalisaimo  of  the  Greeks,  and 
that  his  father  had  left  him  an  invincible  army,  it  would  be  a  shame 
for  him  to  lose  his  time  in  solemnizing  his  nuptials,  and  waiting  for 
the  fruits  of  it ;  for  which  reason  he  determined  to  set  out  immedi- 
ately.* 

He  accordingly  offered  up  very  splendid  sacrifices  to  the  gods, 
and  caused  to  be  celebrated  at  I)ia,  a  city  of  Macedon,  scenical 


'  a.  M.  3070.    Ant.  J.  0.  334.    Diod.  1.  ztIL  p.  499—608.    Arrun.  1.  L  p. 
ia  ALuL  p.  672,  673.    Jutin.  L  zL  o.  5,  ^ 
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James,^  that  bad  been  instituted  by  one  of  his  aaoeators  in  honour  of 
apiter  and  the  Muses.  This  festival  continued  nine  days,  agreeable 
to  the  number  of  those  goddesses.  He  had  a  tent  raised  large 
enough  to  hold  one  hundred  tables,  on  which,  consequently,  nine 
hundred  covers  might  be  laid.  To  this  feast,  the  several  princes  of 
his  family,  all  ths  ambassadors,  generals,  and  oiBcert,  were  invited. 
He  also  treated  his  whole  army.  It  was  then  he  had  the  famous 
vision,  in  which  he  was  exhorted  to  march  speedily  into  Asia,  mention 
of  which  will  be  made  in  the  sequel*^ 

Before  he  set  out  upon  this  expedition,  he  settled  the  affairs  of 
Macedon,  over  which  he  appointed  Antipater  as  viceroy,  with  twelve 
thousand  foot,  and  nearly  the  same  number  of  horse* 

He  also  inquired  into  the  domestic  affairs  of  his  friends,  giving  to 
one  an  estate  in  land,  to  another  a  village,  to  a  third  the  revenues  of 
a  town,  to  a  fourth  the  toll  of  a  harbour.  And  as  all  the  revenues  of 
his  demesnes  were  already  employed  and  exhausted  by  his  donations^ 
Perdiccas  said  to  him,  *'My  lord,  what  is  it  you  reserve  for  yourself?** 
Alexander  replied,  ^^Hope:*'  *' The  same  hope,"  said  Perdiccas, 
^^  ought  therefore  to  satisfy  us ;''  and  so  refused  very  generously  to 
accept  of  what  the  king  had  appointed  him. 

The  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  art  of  governing  it,  is 
of  great  importance  to  a  prince.  Alexander  was  sensible  that  this 
secret  consists  in  making  it  the  interest  of  every  individual  to  pro* 
mote  his  grandeur ;  and  to  govern  his  subjects  in  such  a  manner,  that 
they  may  feel  his  power  by  no  other  marks  than  his  bounty.  It  is 
then  that  the  interest  of  every  person  unites  with  that  of  the  prince. 
They  are  individual  possessions,  individual  happiness,  which  we  love 
in  his  person ;  and  we  are  so  many  times  attached  to  him,  and  by  as 
close  ties,  as  there  are  things  we  love,  and  receive  from  him.  The 
remaining  part  of  this  history  will  show,  that  no  person  ever  made  a 
more  happy  use  of  this  maxim  than  Alexander,  who  thought  himself 
raised  to  the  throne,  merely  that  he  might  do  good ;  and  indeed  his 
liberality,  which  was  truly  royal,  was  neither  satisfied  nor  exhausted 
'  by  the  noblest  acts  of  beneficence. 

Alexander,  after  having  completely  settled  affairs  in  Macedoniai 
and  used  all  the  precautions  imaginable  to  prevent  any  troubles  from 
arising  in  it  during  his  absence,  set  out  for  Asia  in  the  beginning  of 
the  spring.  His  army  consisted  of  little  more  than  thirty  thousand 
foot,  and  four  or  five  thousand  horse ;  but  they  were  all  brave  men ; 
were  well  disciplined,  and  inured  to  fatigues ;  had  made  several  cam* 
paigns  under  rhilip,  and  were  each  of  them,  in  case  of  necessity, 
capable  of  commanding.'  Most  of  the  officers  were  nearly  sixty 
ye%rs  of  age ;  and  when  they  were  either  assembled,  or  drawn  up  at 
the  head  of  a  camp,  they  had  the  air  of  a  venerable  senate.^  Par^ 
memo  commanded  the  infantry.  Philotas,  his  son,  had  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  horse  under  him ;  these  were  all  Macedonians ;  and 
Callas,  the  son  of  Harpalus,  the  same  number  of  Thessalian  cavalry. 

*  Theatrical  reprMe&tationa  iMre  «o  called.  *  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xL 

*  Ut  non  tam  milifcee,  qaam  magistroa  milidn  eleotos  putiuref.— Jiutin.  1.  xi.  c  6. 

Ut,  ai  prinoipia  oaatronim  oerneres,  •enatnm  (•  alicoO*^  priaeiB  reip.  Ttdere  dicer«t.-^IidL 
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'Fhe  rest  of  the  horse,  who  were  compoBed  of  natives  of  the  several 
states  of  Greece,  and  amotiDted  to  six  hundred,  had  their  particular 
commanders.  The  Thracians  and  Pteonians,  who  were  always  in 
front,  wore  commanded  by  Gassander.  Alexander  began  his  route 
along  the  lake  Gercinum  towards  Amphipolis ;  crossed  the  river  Stry- 
mon,  near  its  mouth ;  afterwards  the  Hebrus,  and  arrived  at  Sestos 
after  twenty  days  march.  He  then  commanded  Parmenio  to  cross 
orer  from  Sestos  to  Abydos,  with  all  the  horse  and  part  of  the  foot ; 
which  he  accordingly  did  by  the  assistance  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
galleys,  and  several  flat-bottomed  vessels.  As  for  Alexander,  he 
went  from  Eleontum  to  the  port  of  the  Achaians,  himself  steering 
his  own  galley ;  and  having  reached  the  middle  of  the  Hellespont,  he 
sacrificed  a  bull  to  Neptune  and  the  Nereides ;  and  made  libations  in 
the  sea  from  a  golden  cup.  It  is  also  related,  that  after  having 
thrown  a  javelin  at  the  land,  as  thereby  to  take  possession  of  it,  he 
landed  the  first  in  Asia,  and  leaped  from  the  ship,  completely  armed ; 
and  in  the  highest  transports  of  joy,  he  erected  altars  on  the  shore 
to  Jupiter,  to  Minerva,  and  to  Hercules,  for  having  favoured  him 
with  so  propitious  a  descent.  He  had  done  the  same  at  his  leaving 
Europe. 

He  depended  so  entirely  on  the  happy  success  of  his  arras,  and  the 
rich  spoils  he  should  find  in  Asia,  that  he  had  made  very  little  pro- 
TtBion  for  so  great  an  expedition ;  persuaded  that  war,  when  carried 
on  successfully,  would  supply  all  things  necessary  for  war.  He  had 
but  seventy  talents  in  money,  to  pay  his  armv,  and  only  a  month's 
provision.  I  before  observed,  that  he  had  divided  his  patrimony 
among  his  generals  and  ofiicers ;  he  had  also  inspired  his  soldiers  with 
so  much  courage  and  security,  that  they  fancied  they  marched,  not  to 
precarious  war,  but  to  certain  victory. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  city  of  Lampsacus,  which  he  was  deter- 
mined to  destroy,  in  order  to  punish  the  rebellion  of  its  inhabitants, 
Anaximenes,  a  native  of  that  place,  came  to  him.  This  man,  who 
was  a  famous  historian,  had  been  very  intimate  with  Philip  his  father; 
and  Alexander  himself  had  a  great  esteem  for  him,  having  been  his 
pupil.  The  king,  suspecting  tne  business  he  was  come  upon,  to  be 
beforehand  with  him,  swore  in  express  terms,  that  he  would  never 
grant  his  request.  '*The  favour  that  I  have  to  desire  of  you,"  says 
Anaximenes,  *^  is,  that  you  would  destroy  Lampsacus."  By  this  witty 
evasion,  the  historian  saved  his  country.^ 

From  thence  Alexander  arrived  at  Ilion,  where  he  paid  great 
honours  to  the  manes  of  Achilles,  and  caused  games  to  be  celebrated 
round  his  tomb.  Se  admired  and  envied  the  double  felicity  of  that 
renowned  Grecian,  in  having  found,  during  his  lifetime,  a  fakhful 
friend  in  Patroclus ;  and  after  his  death,  a  herald  in  Homer,  worthy 
the  greatness  of  his  exploits.  And  indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
Iliad,  the  name  of  Achilles  would  have  perished  in  the  same  grave 
with  his  body.* 

'  ViL  Max.  L  riL  o. 

*  Caa  in  8ig»o  ad  AobUlei  tamulum  ooniUtiiwt:  0  fortunate  in^nil^  ftdobsceDi,  qui  tu 

Vol.  m.— 8 
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At  last,  Alexander  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Granicus,  a  river 
of  Phrjgia.  The  satraps,  or  depnty-lieutenants,  waited  his  coming 
on  the  other  side  of  it,  firmly  resolved  to  dispute  the  passage  with 
him.  Their  army  consisted  of  one  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  up- 
wards of  ten  thousand  horse.^  Memnon,  who  was  a  Rhodian,  and 
commanded  under  Darius  all  the  coast  of  Asia,  had  advised  the  gene^ 
rals  not  to  venture  a  battle ;  but  to  lay  waste  the  plains,  and  even 
the  cities,  thereby  to  starve  Alexander's  army,  and  oblige  hitn  to 
return  back  into  Europe.  Memnon  was  the  best  of  all  the  generals 
of  Darius,  and  had  been  the  principal  agent  in  his  victories.  It  is 
not  easy  to  determine  what  we  ought  to  admire  most  in  him ;  whether 
his  great  wisdom  in  counsel,  his  courage  and  capacity  in  the  field,  or 
his  zeal  and  attachment  to  his  sovereign.  The  counsel  he  gave  on 
this  occasion  was  excellent,  when  we  consider  that  his  enemy  was 
fiery  and  impetuous ;  had  neither  town,  magazine,  or  place  of  retreat ; 
that  he  was  entering  a  country  to  which  he  was  absolutely  a  stranger, 
inhabited  by  enemies ;  that  delays  alone  would  weaken  and  ruin  him ; 
and  that  his  only  hopes  lay  in  giving  battle  immediately.  But  Ar- 
sites,  a  Phrygian  satrap,  opposed  the  opinion  of  Memnon,  and  pro- 
tested he  would  not  suffer  the  Grecians  to  make  such  havoc  in  the 
territories  he  governed.  This  ill  counsel  prevailed  over  that  of 
Memnon,  whom  the  Persians,  to  their  great  injury,  suspected  of  a 
design  to  protract  the  war,  and  by  that  means  make  himself  necessary 
to  Darius. 

Alexander,  in  the  mean  time,  marched  on  at  the  head  of  his  heavy, 
armed  infantry,  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  with  the  cavalry  in  the  winga: 
the  baggage  followed  in  the  rear.  Being  arrived  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Granicus,  Parmenio  advised  him  to  encamp  thore  in  order  of 
battle,  so  as  to  allow  his  forces  time  to  rest  themselves ;  and  not  to 
pass  the  river  till  very  early  next  morning,  because  the  enemy  would 
then  be  less  able  to  prevent  him.  He  added,  that  it  would  be  too 
dangerous  to  attempt  crossing  a  river  in  sight  of  an  enemy,  especially 
as  that  before  them  was  deep,  and  its  banks  very  craggy;  and  that 
the  Persian  cavalry  who  waited  their  coming  in  battle  array  on  the 
other  side,  might  in  that  case  easily  defeat  them  before  they  were 
drawn  up.  That,  besides  the  loss  which  would  be  sustained  on  this 
occasion,  this  enterprise,  in  case  it  should  prove  unsuccessful,  would 
be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  their  future  affairs;  the  fame  and 
glory  of  arms  depending  on  the  first  actions. 

These  reasons,  however,  were  not  able  to  make  the  least  impres- 
sion on  Alexander,  who  declared,  that  it  would  be  a  shame,  should  he, 
after  crossing  the  Hellespont,  suffer  his  progress  to  be  retarded  by  a 
rivulet,  for  so  he  called  the  Granicus  in  contempt :  that  they  ought 
to  take  advantage  of  the  terror  which  the  suddenness  of  his  arrival, 
and  the  boldness  of  his  attempt,  had  spread  among  the  Persians,  and 

TiTtatU  Homeram  praMonem  InTeneris  1    Bt  Tere.    Nmii,  nisi  Ilias  Ula  extitisset,  Idem  ta- 
Bulas,  qui  corpus  ^ub  contezerat,  etlam  nomen  obruiasot. — Cic.  pro  Areh.  n.  24. 

*  According  to  Jnitin,  their  armj  oonsiited  of  six  hundred  thouiand  foot,  whereas  Arrian 
declares  there  were  no  more  than  twenty  thousand.  Both  these  accounts  are  improhablay 
and  there  is  doubtless  some  fault  in  the  text,  and  there  I  follow  Diodorus  Siculus. 
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answer  the  bigh  opinion  the  world  oonceired  of  his  courage,  and  the 
▼alour  of  the  Macedonians.  The  enemj's  horse,  which  was  very  nu 
merons,  lined  the  whole  shore,  and  formed  a  large  front,  in  order  to 
oppose  Alexander,  whererer  he  should  endeavour  to  pass :  and  th^ 
foot,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  Greeks  in  the  service  of  Darius,  was 
posted  behind,  upon  an  easy  ascent. 

The  two  armies  continued  a  long  time  in  sight  of  each  other  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  as  if  dreading  the  event.  The  Persians 
waited  till  the  Macedonians  should  enter  the  river,  in  order  to  charge 
them  to  advantage  upon  their  landing ;  and  the  latter  seemed  to  be 
making  choice  of  a  place  proper  for  crossing,  and  to  survey  the  coun- 
tenance of  their  enemies.  Upon  this,  Alexander,  having  ordered  his 
horse  to  be  brought,  commanded  the  noblemen  of  the  court  to  follow 
him,  and  behave  gallantly.  He  himself  commanded  the  right  wing, 
and  Parmenio  the  left.  The  king  first  caused  a  strong  detachment 
to  march  into  the  river,  himself  following  it  with  the  rest  of  his 
forces.  He  ordered  Parmenio  to  advance  afterwards  with  the  left 
wing.  He  himself  led  on  the  right  wing,  into  the  river,  followed  by 
the  rest  of  the  troops ;  the  trumpets  sounding,  and  the  whole  army 
raising  cries  of  joy. 

The  Persians,  seeing  this  detachment  advance,  began  to  let  fly 
their  arrows,  and  marched  to  a  place  where  the  declivity  was  not  so 
great,  in  order  to  keep  the  Macedonians  from  landing.  But  now  the 
horse  engaged  with  great  fury ;  one  part  endeavouring  to  land,  and 
the  other  striving  to  prevent  them.  The  Macedonians,  whose  cavalry 
was  vastly  inferior  in  number,  besides  the  advantage  of  the  ground, 
were  wounded  with  darts  that  were  shot  from  the  eminence ;  not  to 
mention  that  the  flower  of  the  Persian  horse  were  drawn  together  in 
this  place;  and  that  Memnon,  in  concert  with  his  sons,  commanded 
there.  The  Macedonians  therefore  at  first  gave  ground,  after  having 
lost  the  first  ranks,  which  made  a  vigorous  defence.  Alexander,  who 
bad  followed  them  close,  and  reinforced  them  with  his  best  troops, 
headed  them  himself,  animated  them  with  his  presence,  drove  the 
Persians,  and  routed  them ;  upon  which  the  whole  army  followed 
after,  crossed  the  river,  and  attacked  the  enemy  on  all  sides. 

Alexander  first  charged  the  thickest  part  of  the  enemy's  horse,  in 
which  the  generals  fought.  He  himself  was  particularly  conspicuous 
by  his  shield,  and  the  plume  of  feathers  that  overshadowed  his  helmet, 
on  the  two  sides  of  which  there  rose. two  wings,  as  it  were,  of  a  great 
length,  and  so  very  white,  that  they  dazsled  the  eyes  of  the  beholder. 
The  charge  was  y^ry  furious  about  his  person;  and  though  only 
horse  engaged,  they  fought  like  foot,  man  to  man,  without  giving 
way  on  either  side ;  every  one  striving  to  repulse  his  adversary,  and 
gam  ground  of  him.  Spithrobates,  lieutenant-governor  of  Ionia,  and 
Bon-in-law  to  Darius,  distinguished  himself  above  the  rest  of  the  gene- 
rals by  his  superior  bravery.  Surrounded  by  forty  Persian  lords,  all 
of  them  his  relations,  of  experienced  valour,  and  who  never  moved 
from  his  side,  he  carried  terror  wherever  he  moved.  Alexander,  on 
observing  in  how  gallant  a  manner  he  signalized  himself,  clapped 
spurs  to  his  horse,  and  advanced  towards  him.     Immediately  tUey 
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engaged,  and  each  having  thrown  a  javelin,  wonnded  the  other 
slightly.  Spithrobates  fell  furiously,  sword  in  hand,  upon  Alexander, 
who,  being  prepared  for  him,  thrust  his  pike  into  hifl  face,  and  laid 
him  dead  at  his  feet.  At  that  very  moment.  Rosaces,  brother  to  that 
nobleman,  charging  him  on  the  side,  gave  him  so  furious  a  blow  on 
the  head  with  his  battle-axe,  that  he  beat  off  his  plume,  but  it  went 
no  deeper  than  the  hair.  As  he  was  about  to  repeat  his  blow  on  the 
head,  which  now  appeared  through  his  fractured  helmet,  Clitus  cut 
off  his  hand  with  one  stroke  of  his  scimitar,  and  by  that  means  saved 
his  sovereign's  life.  The  danger  to  which  Alexander  had  been  ex- 
posed, greatly  animated  the  courage  of  his  soldiers,  who  now  per- 
formed wonders.  The  Persians  in  the  centre  of  the  cavalry,  upon 
whom  the  light  armed  troops,  posted  in  the  intervals  of  the  horse, 
poured  a  perpetual  discharge  of  darts,  being  unable  to  sustain  any 
longer  the  attack  of  the  Macedonians,  who  struck  them  all  in  the 
face,  the  two  wings  were  immediately  broken  and  put  to  flight.  Alex- 
ander did  not  pursue  them  long,  but  turned  about  immediately  to 
charge  the  foot. 

These,  says  the  historian,  at  first  stood  their  ground,  which  was 
owing  to  the  surprise  they  were  seized  with,  rather  than  braverj. 
But  when  they  saw  themselves  attacked  at  the  same  time  by  the 
cavalry,  and  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  which  had  crossed  the  river, 
and  that  the  battalions  were  now  engaged,  those  of  the  Persians  did 
not  make  either  a  long  or  vigorous  resistance,  and  were  soon  put  to 
flight,  except  the  Grecian  infantry  in  the  service  of  Darius.  This 
body  of  foot  retiring  to  a  hill,  demanded  a  promise  from  Alexander 
to  let  them  march  away  unmolested ;  but  following  the  dictates  of 
his  wrath,  rather  than  those  of  reason,  he  rushed  into  the  midst  of 
this  body  of  foot,  and  presently  lost  his  horse,  (not  Bucephalus,)  by 
the  thrust  of  a  sword.  The  battle  was  so  hot  round  him,  that  most 
of  the  Macedonians  who  lost  their  lives  on  this  occasion  fell  here ; 
for  they  fought  against  a  body  of  men  who  were  well  disciplined,  had 
been  inured  to  war,  and  fought  in  despair.  They  were  all  cut  to 
jieces,  except  two  thousand  who  were  taken  prisoners. 

A  great  number  of  the  chief  Persian  commanders  lay  dead  on  the 
spot.  Arsites  fled  into  Phrygia,  where  it  is  said  he  laid  violent  hands 
upon  himself,  for  having  been  the  cause  that  the  battle  was  fought. 
It  would  have  been  more  glorious  for  him,  had  he  died  in  the  field. 
Twenty  thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  horse,  were 
killed  in  this  engagement,  on  the  side  of  the  barbarians :  and  of  the 
Macedonians,  twenty-five  of  the  royal  horse  werc^  killed  at  the  first 
attack.  Alexander  ordered  Lysippus  to  make  their  statues  in  brass, 
all  which  were  set  up  in  a  city  of  Macedon  called  Dia,  in  honour  of 
them,  from  whence  they  were  many  years  after  carried  to  Rome  hj 
Q.  MetcUus.  About  sixty  of  the  other  horse  were  killed ;  and  nearly 
thirty  foot,  who,  the  next  day,  were  all  laid,  with  their  arms  and 
equipage,  in  one  grave ;  and  the  king  granted  an  exemption  to  their 
fathers  and  children  from  every  kind  of  tribute  and  service. 

He  also  took  the  utmost  care  of  the  wounded,  visited  them,  and 
saw  their  wounds  dressed.     He  inquired  very  particularly  into  their 
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adrentures,  and  permitted  every  one  of  them  to  relate  his  actions  in 
the  battle,  and  boast  of  his  brayerj.  A  prince  gains  many  advan- 
tages by  such  familiarity  and  condescension.  He  also  granted  the 
rites  of  sepulture  to  the  grandees  of  Persia,  and  did  not  even  refuse 
it  to  such  Greeks  as  died  in  the  Persian  service ;  but  all  those  whom 
he  took  prisoners  he  laid  in  chains,  and  sent  thet6  to  work  as  slaves 
in  Macedonia,  for  having  fought  under  the  barbarian  standards  against 
their  country,  contrary  to  the  express  prohibition  made  by  (^eece 
upon  that  head. 

Alexander  made  it  his  duty  and  pleasure  to  share  the  honour  of  his 
victory  with  the  Greeks ;  and  sent  particularly  to  the  Athenians  three 
hundred  shields,  being  part  of  the  plunder  taken  from  the  enemy ; 
and  caused  the  glorious  inscription  following  to  be  inscribed  on  the 
rest  of  the  spoils:  "Alexander,  son  of  Philip,  with  the  Greeks,  the 
Lacedaemonians  excepted,  gained  these  spoils  from  the  barbarians  who 
inhabit  Asia."  A  conduct  of  this  kind  argues  a  very  uncommon  and 
amiable  greatness  of  soul  in  a  conqueror,  who  generally  cannot,  with- 
out great  reluctance,  admit  others  to  share  in  his  glory.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  gold  and  silver  plate,  the  purple  carpets,  and  other  furni- 
ture of  Persian  luxury,  he  sent  to  his  mother. 

SBCTION  IV.  —  ALEXANDEB    CONQUERS    THE    GREATEST   PART   OF  ASIA 
MINOR.      DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MARCH  OF  DARIUS. 

The  success  of  the  battle  of  the  Granicus  had  all  the  happy  con- 
sequences that  could  naturally  be  expected  from  it.  Sardis,  which 
was  in  a  manner  the  bulwark  of  the  barbarian  empire  on  the  side 
next  the  sea,  surrendered  to  Alexander,  who  thereupon  gave  the  citi- 
zens their  liberty,  and  permitted  them  to  live  after  their  own  laws. 
Four  days  after,  he  arrived  at  Ephesus,  carrying  with  him  those  who 
had  been  banished  from  thence  for  being  his  adherents,  and  restored 
its  popular  form  of  government.  He  assigned  to  the  temple  of 
Diana  the  tributes  which  were  paid  to  the  kings  of  Persia.  He  of- 
fered a  great  number  of  sacrifices  to  that  goddess ;  solemnized  her 
mysteries  with  the  utmost  pomp,  and  condutted  the  ceremony  with 
his  whole  army  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  The  Ephesians  had 
begun  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Diana,  which  had  been  burned  the 
night  of  Alexander's  birth,  as  was  before  observed,  and  the  work  was 
now  very  forward.  Dinocrates,  a  famous  architect,  who  superintended 
this  edifice,  was  employed  by  this  king  to  build  Alexandria  in  Egypt. 
Alexander  offered  to  pay  the  Ephesians  all  the  expenses  they  had 
already  been  at,  and  to  furnish  the  remainder,  provided  they  would 
inscribe  the  temple  onlv  with  his  name ;  for  he  was  fond,  or  rather 
insatiable,  of  every  kind  of  glorv.  The  inhabitants  of  Ephesus  not 
being  willing  to  consent  to  it,  and  yet  afraid  to  refuse  him  that  honour 
openlv,  had  recourse  to  an  artful  flatterv  for  an  evasion.  They  told 
bim  that  it  was  inconsistent  for  one  god  to  erect  monuments  to  an- 
other. Before  he  left  Ephesus,  ihe  deputies  of  the  cities  of  Trallis 
and  Magnesia  waited  upon  him  with  the  keys  of  those  places.^     He 
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afterwards  marclied  to  Miletus,  which  city,  flattered  with  the  hopes 
of  a  sudden  and  powerful  support,  shut  their  gates  against  him ;  and 
indeed,  the  Persian  fleet,  which  was  very  considerable,  made  show  as 
if  it  would  succour  that  city ;  but,  after  having  made  several  fruitless 
attempts  to  engage  that  of  the  enemy,  it  was  forced  to  sail  away. 
Memnon  had  shut  himself  up  in  this  fortress,  with  a  great  number  of 
his  soldiers  who  had  escaped  from  th§  battle,  and  was  determined  to 
make  a  good  defence.  Alexander,  who  would  not  lose  a  moment's 
time,  attacked  it,  and  planted  scaling-ladders  on  all  sides.  The  esca- 
lade was  carried  on  with  great  vigour,  and  opposed  with  no  less  intre- 
pidity, though  Alexander  sent  fresh  troops  to  relieve  one  another 
without  the  least  intermission,  and  this  lasted  several  days.  At  last, 
finding  his  soldiers  were  every  where  repulsed,  and  that  the  city  was 
provided  with  everything  for  a  long  siege,  he  planted  all  his  ma- 
chines against  it,  made  a  great  number  of  breaches,  and  whenever 
these  were  attacked,  a  new  escalade  was  attempted.  The  besieged, 
after  sustaining  all  these  efforts  with  prodigious  bravery,  capitulated 
for  fear  of  being  taken  by  storm.  Alexander  treated  all  the  Mile- 
sians with  the  utmost  humanity,  but  sold  all  the  foreigners  who 
were  found  in  it.  Historians  do  not  make  any  mention  of  Mem- 
non, but  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  he  marched  out  with  the 
garrison. 

Alexander,  seeing  that  the  enemy's  fleet  had  sailed  away,  resolved 
to  lay  up  his  own,  the  expense  of  it  being  too  great,  not  to  mention 
that  he  wanted  money  for  things  of  greater  importance.  Some  his- 
torians are  even  of  opinion,  that  as  he  was  upon  the  point  of  coming 
to  a  battle  with  Darius,  which  was  to  determine  the  fate  of  the  two 
empires,  he  was  resolved  to  deprive  his  soldiers  of  all  hopes  of  retreat, 
and  to  leave  them  no  other  resource  than  that  of  victory.  He  there- 
fore retained  such  vessels  only  of  his  fleet,  as  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  transporting  the  miUtary  engines,  and  a  small  number  of 
other  galleys.^ 

After  possessing  himself  of  Miletus,  he  marched  into  Caria,  in 
order  to  lay  siege  to  Halicarnassus.  The  city  was  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult of  access  from  its  happy  situation,  and  had  been  strongly  forti- 
fied. Besides,  Memnon,  the  ablest  as  well  as  the  most  valiant  of  all 
the  commanders  of  Darius,  had  got  into  it  with  a  body  of  choice 
soldiers,  with  design  to  signalize  his  courage  and  devotion,  to  his 
sovereign.  He  accordingly  made  a  very  noble  defence,  in  which  he 
was  seconded  by  Ephialtes,  another  general  of  great  merit.  What- 
ever could  be  expected  from  the  most  intrepid  bravery,  and  the  most 
consummate  knowledge  in  the  science  of  war,  was  conspicuous  on 
both  sides  on  this  occasion.  After  the  besiegers  had,  with  incredible 
labour,  filled  up  part  of  the  ditches,  and  brought  their  engines  near 
the  walls,  they  had  the  grief  to  see  their  works  demolished  in  an  in- 
stant, and  their  engines  set  on  fire,  by  the  frequent  vigorous  sallies 
of  the  besieged.  After  beating  down  part  of  a  wall  with  their  bat- 
tering rams,  they  were  astonished  to  see  a  new  one  behind  it;  wnich 
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was  80  fluddeii^  that  it  seemed  to  rise  oat  of  the  ground.  The  attack 
of  these  walls,  which  were  built  in  a  semiciroolar  form,  destroyed  a 
prodigious  number  of  men ;  because  the  besieged,  from  the  top  of  the 
towers  that  were  raised  on  the  several  sides,  took  the  enemj  in  flank. 
It  was  clearly  proved  at  this  siege,  that  the  strongest  fortifications  of 
a  city,  are  the  valour  and  courage  of  its  defenders.  The  siege  was 
held  out  so  long,  and  attended  with  such  surprising  difficulties,  as 
would  have  discouraged  any  warrior  but  Alexander ;  yet  his  troops 
were  animated  by  the  view  of  dangers,  and  their  patience  was  at  last 
Buccessfnl.  Memnon,  finding  it  impossible  for  him  to  hold  out  any 
longer,  was  forced  to  abandon  the  city.  As  the  sea  was  open  to  him, 
after  having  put  a  strong  garrison  into  the  citadel,  which  was  well 
stored  with  provisions,  he  took  with  him  the  surviving  inhabitants, 
with  all  their  riches,  and  conveyed  them  into  the  island  of  Cos,  which 
was  not  far  from  Halicarnassus.  Alexander  did  not  think  proper  to 
besiege  the  citadel,  it  being  of  little  importance  after  the  city  was 
destroyed,  which  he  demolished  to  the  very  foundations.  He  left  it^ 
after  having  encompassed  it  with  strong  walls,  and  stationed  some 
good  troops  in  the  country. 

After  the  death  of  Artemisa,  queen  of  Caria,  Idrissus  her  brother 
reigned  in  her  stead.  The  sceptre  devolved  upon  Ada,  sister  and 
wife  of  Idriseus,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country ;  but  she  was 
dethroned  by  Pexodorus,  to  whom  succeeded,  by  command  of  Darius, 
Orontobates  his  son-in-law.  Ada,  however,  was  still  possessed  of  a 
fortress  called  Alinda,  the  keys  of  which  she  had  carried  to  Alexander, 
the  instant  she  heard  of  his  arrival  in  Caria,  and  had  adopted  him  for 
her  son.  The  king  was  so  far  from  contemning  this  honour,  that  he 
left  her  the  quiet  possession  of  her  own  city ;  and,  after  having  taken 
GUilicamassus,  as  he  by  that  means  was  master  of  the  whole  country^ 
he  restored  the  government  of  it  to  Ada. 

This  lady,  as  a  testimony  of  the  deep  sense  she  had  of  the  favours 
received  from  Alexander,  sent  him  every  day,  meats  dressed  in  the 
most  exquisite  manner ;  delicious  pies  of  all  sorts,  and  the  most  ex- 
cellent cooks  of  every  kind.  Alexander  answered  the  queen  on  this 
occasion,  ^^  That  all  this  train  was  of  no  service  to  him,  for  that  he 
was  possessed  of  much  better  cooks,  whom  Leonidas  his  governor  had 
given  him :  one  of  whom  prepared  him  a  good  dinner,  and  that  was, 
walking  a  great  deal  in  the  morning  very  early ;  and  the  other  pre- 
pared him  an  excellent  supper,  and  that  was,  dining  very  mode- 
rately."^ 

Several  kings  of  Asia  Minor  submitted  voluntarily  to  Alexander. 
Mithridates  king  of  Pontus  was  one  of  these,  who  afterwards  adhered 
to  this  prince,  and  followed  him  in  his  expeditions.  He  was  son  to 
Ariobarzanes,  governor  of  Phrygia,  and  king  of  Pontus,  of  whom 
mention  has^een  made  elsewhere.  He  is  computed  to  be  the  six- 
teenth king  from  Artabasus,  who  is  considered  as  the  founder  of  that 
kingdom,  ^f  which  he  was  put  in  possession  by  Darius,  son  of  Hys- 
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taspcf^,  his  father.     The  famous  Mithridates,  who  so  long  employed 
the  Roman  armies,  was  one  of  his  successors.^ 

Alexander,  before  he  went  into  winter  quarters,  permitted  all  such 
of  his  soldiers  as  had  married  that  year,  to  return  into  Macedonia, 
there  to  spend  the  winter  with  their  wives,  upon  condition  that  they 
would  return  in  the  spring.  He  appointed  three  officers  to  march 
them  thither  and  back  again.  This  agrees  exactly  with  the  law  of 
Moses,^  and,  as  we  do  not  find  that  this  law  or  custom  was  used  by 
any  other  nation,  it  is  very  probable  that  Aristotle  had  learned  it  of 
some  Jew,  with  whom  he  became  acquainted  in  Asia ;  and  that,  ap- 
proving it^  as  a  very  wise  and  just  custom,  he  therefore  had  recom- 
mended it  to  his  pupil,  who  remembered  it  on  this  occasion. 

The  next  year,  Alexander  began  the  campaign  very  early.  He 
had  debated,  whether  it  would  be  most  proper  for  him  to  march  di- 
rectly against  Darius,  or  first  subdue  the  rest  of  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces. The  latter  opinion  seemed  the  safest,  since  he  thereby  would 
not  be  molested  by  such  nations  as  he  should  leave  behind  him.  This 
progress  was  a  little  interrupted  at  first.  Near  Phaselis,  a  city  situ- 
ated between  Lycia  and  Pamphylia,  is  a  defile  along  the  sea-shore, 
which  is  always  dry  at  low  water,  so  that  travellers  may  pass  it  at 
that  time ;  but  when  the  sea  rises,  it  is  all  under  water.  As  it  was 
now  winter,  Alexander,  whom  nothing  could  daunt,  was  desirous  of 
passing  it  before  the  waters  fell.  His  forces  were  therefore  obliged 
to  march  a  whole  day  in  the  water,  which  came  up  to  their  waist. 
Some  historians,  purely  to  embellish  this  incident,  relate  that  the  sea, 
by  divine  command,  had  submitted  spontaneously  to  Alexander,  and 
had  opened  a  way  to  him,  contrary  to  the  usual  course  of  nature; 
among  these  writers  is  Quintus  Gurtius.     It  is  surprising  that  Jose* 

Jhus  the  historian,  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  miracle  of  the 
ews  passing  through  the  Red  Sea,  as  on  dry  land,  should  have  cited 
this  circumstance  by  way  of  example,  the  falsity  of  which,  Alexander 
himself  had  refuted.  For  Plutarch  relates,  that  he  had  written  only 
as  follows  in  one  of  his  letters,  ''  That  when  ho  left  the  city  of  Pha- 
selis, he  marched  on  foot  through  the  pass  of  the  mountain  called 
Climax."  And  it  is  well  known  that  this  prince,  who  was  very  fond 
of  the  marvellous,  never  let  slip  any  opportunity  of  persuading  the 
people,  that  the  gods  protected  him  in  a  very  singular  manner.^ 

During  his  stay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phaselis,  he  discovered  a 
conspiracy  which  was  carrying  on  by  Alexander,  son  of  Europua, 
whom  he  had  recently  appointed  geueral  of  the  Thessalian  cavalry, 
in  the  room  of  Calas,  whom  he  had  made  governor  of  a  province. 
Darius,  upon  the  receipt  of  a  letter  which  this  traitor  had  sent  him, 

5 remised  him  a  reward  of  a  thousand  talents  of  gold,  with  the  king- 
am  of  Macedonia,  in  case  he  would  murder  Alexander;  believing 
this  was  not  paying  too  dear  for  a  crime,  which  would  yd  him  of  so 
formidable  an  enemy.  The  messenger  who  carried  the  king's  answer 
being  seized,  made  a  full  confession,  by  which  means  the  traitor  was 
brought  to  condign  punishment. 
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Alexander,  after  having  settled  affairs  in  Gilicia  and  Pamnhjlia, 
marched  his  army  to  Gelense,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  watered  by  the  river 
Marsyas,  which  the  fictions  of  poets  have  made  so  famous.  He  sum- 
moDed  the  garrison  of  the  citadel,  into  which  the  inhabitants  were 
retired,  to  surrender;  but  these  believing  it  impregnable,  answered 
vaughtily,  that  they  would  die  first.  But  finding  the  attack  carried 
on  with  great  vigour,  they  desired  a  truce  of  sixty  days,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  which  they  promised  to  open  their  gates,  in  case  they  were 
not  succoured.  And  accordingly,  no  aid  arriving,  they  surrendered 
ihemselves  on  the  day  fixed. 

From  thence  the  king  marched  into  Phrygia,  the  capital  of  which 
was  called  Gordion,  the  ancient  and  famous  residence  of  king  Midas, 
aitaated  on  the  river  Sangarius.  Having  taken  the  city,  he  was  de- 
sirous of  seeing  the  famous  chariot  to  which  the  Gordian  knot  was 
tied.  This  knot,  which  fastened  the  yoke  to  the  beam,  was  tied  with 
so  much  art,  and  the  strings  were  twisted  in  so  wonderful  a  manner, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  discover  where  it  began  or  ended.  Accord- 
ing to  an  ancient  tradition  of  the  country,  an  oracle  had  foretold, 
that  the  man  who  could  untie  it  should  possess  the  empire  of  Asia. 
Alexander  was  firmly  persuaded  that  this  promise  related  to  himself; 
after  many  fruitless  trials,  he  exclaimed,  ^^  It  is  no  matter  which  way 
it  is  untied,"  and  thereupon  cut  it  with  his  sword,  and  by  that  means, 
says  the  historian,  either  eluded  or  fulfilled  the  oracle.^ 

In  the  mean  time  Dai^us  was  setting  every  engine  at  work  in  order 
to  make  a  vigorous  defence.  Memnon  the  Rhodian  advised  him  to 
earry  the  war  into  Macedonia,  which  counsel  seemed  the  most  proper 
to  extricate  him  from  present  danger ;  for  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
several  other  Greek  nations,  who  had  no  affection  for  the  Macedonians, 
would  have  been  ready  to  join  him ;  by  which  means  Alexander  must 
have  been  forced  to  leave  Asia,  and  return  suddenly  over  sea,  to  de- 
fend his  own  country.  Darius  approved  this  counsel,  and,  having 
determined  to  follow  it,  charged  Memnon  to  put  it  in  execution.  Ac- 
cordingly he  was  declared  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  captain-general 
of  all  the  forces  designed  for  that  expedition. 

That  prince  could  not  possibly  have  made  a  better  choice.  Memnon 
was  the  ablest  general  in  his  service,  and  had  fought  a  great  man^ 
years  under  the  Persian  standards  with  the  utmost  fidelity.  Had  his 
advice  been  taken,  the  battle  of  the  Granicus  would  not  have  been  fought. 
He  did  not  abandon  his  master's  interest  after  that  misfortune,  but 
had  assembled  the  scattered  remains  of  the  army,  and  immediately 
went  first  to  Miletus,  from  thence  to  Halicarnassus,  and  lastly  into 
the  island  of  Cos,  where  he  was  when  he  received  his  new  commis- 
sion. This  place  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  fleet ;  and  Memnon  was 
now  meditating  wholly  upon  the  manner  how  to  put  his  design  in  exe- 
cution. He  made  himself  master  of  the  island  of  Chios,  and  all 
Lesbos,  the  city  of  Mitylene  excepted.  From  thence  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  pass  over  into  Euboea,  and  to  make  Greece  and  Macedonia  the 
seat  of  the  war,  but  died  before  Mitylene,  which  city  he  had  been 
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forced  to  besiege.  His  death  was  the  greatest  misfortune  that  could 
possibly  have  happened  to  Persia.  We  see  on  this  occasion  the  inee- 
timable  worth  of  a  man  of  merit,  whose  death  is  sometimes  the  ruin 
of  a  state.  The  loss  of  Memnon  frustrated  the  execution  of  the  plan 
he  had  formed ;  for  Darius,  not  having  one  general  in  his  army,  who 
was  able  to  supply  Memnon's  place,  abandoned  entirely  the  only  en* 
terprise  which  could  have  saved  his  empire.  His  whole  refuge,  there-^ 
fore,  now  lay  in  the  armies  of  the  east.  Darius,  dissatisfied  with  all 
his  generals,  resolved  to  command  in  person,  and  appointed  Babylon 
for  the  rendezvous  of  his  army;  whereupon  being  mustered,  they 
were  found  to  be  about  four,  five,  or  six  hundred  thousand  men,  for 
historians  differ  very  much  on  this  head. 

Alexander,  having  left  Gordion,  marched  into  Paphlagonia  and 
Cappadocia,  which  he  subdued.  It  was  there  he  heard  of  Memnon's 
death,  the  news  whereof  confirmed  him  in  the  resolution  he  had  taken 
of  marching  immediately  into  the  provinces  of  Upper  Asia.  Accord- 
ingly he  advanced,  by  hasty  marches,  into  Gilicia,  and  arrived  in  the 
country  called  the  Camp  of  Gyrus.^  From  thence  the  distance  to  the 
pass  of  Gilicia,  is  only  fifty  stadia,  which  is  a  very  narrow  strait, 
through  which  travellers  are  obliged  to  so  from  Gappadocia  to  Tarsus. 
The  officer  who  guarded  it  for  Darius,  had  left  but  few  soldiers  in  it, 
and  those  fled  the  instant  they  heard  of  the  enemy's  arrival.  Upon 
this,  Alexander  entered  the  pass,  and,  after  viewing  very  attentively 
the  situation  of.  the  place,  he  admired  his  own  good  fortune;  and 
confessed,  that  he  might  have  been  very  easily  stopped  and  defeated 
there,  merely  by  the  throwing  of  stones:  for,  not  to  mention  that 
this  pass  was .  so  narrow,  that  four  men  completely  armed  could 
scarcely  walk  abreast  in  it,  the  top  of  the  mountain  hung  over  the 
road,  which  was  not  only  strait,  but  broken  in  several  places,  by  the 
fall  of  torrents  from  the  mountains. 

Alexander  marched  his  whole  army  to  the  city  of  Tarsus,  where  it 
arrived  the  instant  the  Persians  were  setting  fire  to  that  place,  to 
prevent  his  plundering  the  great  riches  of  so  flourishing  a  city.  But 
rarmenio,  whom  the  king  had  sent  thither  with  a  detachment  of 
horse,  arrived  very  seasonably  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  fire,  and 
marched  into  the  city,  which  he  saved ;  the  barbarians  having  fled  the 
moment  they  heard  of  his  arrival. 

Through  this  city  runs  the  Gydnus,  a  river  not  so  remarkable  for 
the  breadth  of  its  channel,  as  for  the  beauty  of  its  waters,  which  are 
very  limpid,  but,  at  the  same  time  excessively  cold,  because  of  the 
tufted  trees  with  which  its  banks  are  overshadowed.  It  was  now 
about  the  end  of  summer,  which  is  excesBively  hot  in  Gilicia,  and  in 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  when  the  king,  who  was  covered  with 
sweat  and  dirt,  arriving  on  its  banks,  had  a  mind  to  bathe  in  that 
river,  invited  by  the  beauty  and  clearness  of  the  stream.  The  instant 
he  plunged  into  it,  he  was  seized  with  so  violent  a  shivering,  that  all 
the  by-standers  fancied  he  was  dying.     Upon  this,  he  was  carried  to 

^  Qnintus  Cartins  suppofles  it  to  b«  called  from  Cyrua  the  Great,  and  Anian  from  tiM 
joanger  Ojnu,  which  opinion  appears  the  most  probable. 
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taa  tent,  after  fainting  away.  The  news  of  this  sad  disaster  threw 
the  whole  army  into  the  utmost  consternation.  They  all  burst  into 
tears,  and  breathed  their  plaints  in  the  following  words:  ^'The 
greatest  prinoe  that  ever  lived,  is  torn  from  us  in  the  midst  of  his 
prosperities  and  conquests ;  not  in  a  battle,  or  at  the  storming  of  a 
city,  but  dies  by  his  bathing  in  a  river.  Darius,  who  is  coming  up 
with  us,  will  conquer  before  he  hae  seen  his  enemy.  We  shall  be 
forced  to  retire  like  so  many  fugitives  through  those  very  Countries 
which  we  entered  with  triumph ;  and  as  the  places  through  which  we 
must  pass  are  either  desert  or  depopulated,  hunger  alone,  should  we 
meet  no  other  enemy,  will  itself  destroy  us.  But  who  shall  guide  us 
in  our  flight,  or  dare  to  set  himself  up  in  Alexander's  stead  ?  And 
should  we  be  00  happy  as  to  arrive  at  the  Hellespont,  how  shall  we 
furnish  ourselves  with  vessels  to  cross  it?"  After  this,  directing 
their  whole  thoughts  to  the  prince,  and  forgetting  themselves,  they 
cried  aloud,  **  Alas !  how  sad  is  it  that  he  who  was  our  king,  and  the 
companion  of  our  toils,  a  king  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  greatest  prosperities,  should  be  taken  off,  and  in  a  man- 
ner torn  from  oar  arms  !" 

At  last  the  king  recovered  his  senses  by  degrees,  and  began  to 
know  the  persons  who  stood  round  him ;  though  the  only  symptom 
he  gave  of  bia  recovery  was,  his  being  sensible  of  his  illness.  But 
he  was  more  indisposed  in  mind  than  in  body,  for  news  was  brought 
that  Darius  might  soon  arrive.  Alexander  bewailed  perpetually  his 
hard  fate,  in  being  thus  exposed  naked  and  defenceless  to  his  enemy, 
and  robbed  of  so  noble  a  victory,  since  he  was  now  reduced  to  the 
melancholy  condition  of  dying  obscurely  in  his  tent,  and  far  from 
having  attained  the  glory  he  had  promised  himself.  Having  ordered 
his  confidants  and  physicians  to  come  into  his  tent,  ^^  You  see,"  said 
he,  *^my  friends,  the  sad  extremity  to  which  fortune  reduces  me. 
Methinks  I  already  hear  the  sound  of  the  enemy's  arms,  and  see  Da- 
rius advancing.  He  undoubtedly  held  intelligence  with  my  evil 
genius,  when  he  wrote  letters  to  his  lieutenants  in  so  lofty  and  con- 
temptuous a  strain  ;^  however,  he  shall  not  obtain  his  desire,  provided 
such  a  cure  as  I  want  is  attempted.  The  present  condition  of  my 
affairs  will  not  admit  either  of  slow  remedies  or  fearful  physicians. 
A  speedy  death  is  more  eligible  to  me  than  a  slow  cure.  In  case  the 
physicians  think  it  is  in  their  power  to  do  me  any  good,  they  are  to 
know,  that  I  do  not  so  much  wish  to  live  as  to  fight." 

The  sudden  impatience  of  the  king  spread  a  universal  alarm.  The 
physicians,  who  were  sensible  they  should  be  answerable  for  the  event, 
did  not  dare  to  hazard  violent  and  extraordinary  remedies,  especially 
as  Darius  had  published,  that  he  would  reward  with  a  thousand  talents 
the  man  who  should  kill  Alexander.  However,  Philip  an  Acarnanian, 
one  of  his  physicians,  who  had  always  attended  upon  him  from  bis 
youth,  and  loved  him  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  not  only  as  his  sove- 
reign, but  his  child,  raising  himself,  merely  out  of  affection  to  Alexan- 

*  Dftrioi,  who  ima^^ed  himself  sure  of  overooming  AlexAnder,  had  written  to  bis  lieuten- 
uitf  thst  they  should  ehastise  this  voung  fool ;  wid  after  clothing  him  in  purple,  out  of 
dsrisioD,  should  send  him  bound  hand  and  foot  to  the  court. — Friensheim  in  Quint.  Curt. 
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der,  above  all  prudential  considerations,  offered  to  give  him  a  dose,  which, 
though  not  very  violent,  would  nevertheless  be  speedy  in  its  effects ; 
and  desired  three  days  to  prepare  it.  At  this  proposal  every  one 
trembled,  except  him  only  whom  it  most  concerned ;  Alexander  being 
afflicted  upon  no  other  account,  than  because  it  would  keep  him  three 
days  from  appearing  at  the  head  of  his  army. 

While  these  things  were  doing,  Alexander  received  a  letter  from 
Parmenio,  who  was  left  behind  in  Cappadocia,  in  whom  Alexander 
put  greater  confidence  than  in  any  other  of  his  courtiers ;  the  purport 
of  which  was,  to  bid  him  beware  of  Philip,  for  that  Darius  had  bribed 
him,  by  the  promise  of  a  thousand  talents,  and  his  sister  in  marriage. 
This  letter  gave  him  great  uneasiness,  for  he  was  now  at  full  leisure 
to  weigh  all  the  reasons  he  might  have  to  hope  or  to  fear.^  But  the 
confidence  in  a  physician,  whose  sincere  attachment  and  fidelity  he 
had  proved  from  his  infancy,  soon  prevailed,  and  removed  all  his 
doubts.  Upon  this  he  folded  up  the  letter,  and  put  it  under  his 
bolster,  without  acquainting  any  one  with  the  contents  of  it. 

The  day  being  come,  Philip  entered  the  tent  with  his  medicine, 
when  Alexander,  taking  the  letter  from  under  the  bolster,  gave  it  to 
Philip  to  read.  At  the  same  time  he  took  the  cup,  and,  fibdng  his 
eyes  on  the  physician,  swallowed  the  draught  without  the  least  hesita- 
tion, or  without  discovering  the  least  suspicion  or  uneasiness.  Philip, 
as  he  perused  the  letter,  had  showed  greater  signs  of  indignation  than 
of  fear  or  surprise;  and,  throwing  himself  upon  the  king's  bed, 
"Royal  Sir,"  said  he,  with  a  resolute  tone  of  voice,  "your  recovery 
will  soon  clear  me  of  the  guilt  of  parricide  with  which  I  am  charged. 
The  only  favour  I  beg  is,  that  you  would  be  easy  in  your  own  mind, 
and  suffer  the  draught  to  operate,  and  not  regard  the  intelligence  you 
have  received  from  servants,  who  indeed  have  shown  their  zeal  for 
your  welfare ;  which  zeal,  however,  is  very  indiscreet  and  unseason- 
able." These  words  did  not  only  revive  the  king,  but  filled  him  with 
hope  and  joy;  so,  taking  Philip  by  the  hand,  "Be  you  yourself 
easy,"  said  he,  "for  I  believe  you  are  disquieted  upon  a  double  ac- 
count; first  for  my  recovery,  and  secondly  for  your  own  justifica- 
tion." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  physic  operated  so  violently,  that  the  acci- 
dents which  attended  it,  strengthened  Parmenio's  accusation ;  for  the 
king  lost  his  speech,  and  was  seized  with  such  strong  fainting  fits, 
that  he  had  hardly  any  pulse  left,  or  the  least  symptoms  of  life. 
Philip  employed  all  the  powers  of  physic  to  recover  him,  and  in  every 
lucid  interval,  diverted  him  with  agreeable  subjects ;  discoursing  one 
moment  about  his  mother  and  sisters,  and  another  about  the  splendid 
victory  which  was  advancing,  with  hasty  steps,  to  crown  his  former 
triumphs.  At  last  the  physician's  art  having  gained  the  ascendant, 
and  diffused  through  every  vein  a  salutary  and  vivifying  virtue ;  his 
mind  first  began  to  resume  its  former  vigour,  and  afterwards  his  body, 
much  sooner  than  had  been  expected.     Three  days  after,  he  showed 

'  Ingentem  animo  lolieiUidinem  Utera  incasserant ;  et  qnioqaid  in  vtnuiique  partem  ant 
metUB  aut  spes  rabijeoeraty  seoreta  nstimatione  peniabati— 4*  Curt. 
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Himself  to  the  army,  who  were  never  satisfied  with  gazing  on  him, 
and  could  scarcely  believe  their  eyes ;  so  much  the  greatness  of  the 
danger  had  surprised  and  dejected  them.  No  caresses  were  enough 
for  the  physician ;  every  one  embracing  him  with  the  utmost  tender- 
ness, and  returning  him  thanks,  as  to  a  god,  who  had  saved  the  life 
of  their  sovereign. 

Besides  the  respect  which  these  people  had  naturally  for  their 
kings,  words  can  never  express  how  greatly  they  admired  this  mo- 
narch more  than  anv  other,  and  the  strong  affection  they  bore  him. 
They  were  persuaded  that  he  did  not  undertake  any  thing  but  by  the 
immediate  assistance  of  the  gods ;  and  as  success  always  attended  bis 
designs,  his  rashness  became  glorious  in  him,  and  seemed  to  have 
something  inexpressibly  divine  in  it.  His  youth,  which  one  would 
have  concluded  incapable  of  such  mighty  enterprises,  but  which  how- 
ever overcame  all  difficulties,  gave  new  merit  and  a  brighter  lustre  to 
his  actions.  Besides,  certain  advantages  that  generally  are  little  re- 
garded, and  which  yet  engage,  in  a  wonderful  manner,  the  hearts  of 
the  soldiery,  greatly  augmented  the  merit  of  Alexander ;  *  such  as, 
his  taking  delight  in  bodilj^  exercises ;  his  discovering  a  skill  and  ex- 
cellency in  them ;  his  going  clothed  like  the  common  soldiers,  and 
knowing  how  to  familiarize  himself  with  inferiors,  without  lessening 
his  dignity ;  his  sharing  in  toils  and  dangers  with  the  most  laborious 
and  intrepid  qualities ;  which,  whether  Alexander  owed  them  to  na- 
ture, or  had  acquired  them  by  reflection,  made  him  equally  beloved 
and  respected  by  his  soldiers. 

During  the  interval,  Darius  was  on  his  march,  full  of  vain  security 
in  the  infinite  number  of  his  troops,  and  forming  a  judgment  of  the 
two  armies  merely  from  their  disparity  in  that  point.  The  plains  of 
Assyria,  in  which  he  was  encamped,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
extending  his  horse  as  he  pleased,  and  of  taking  the  advantage  which 
the  great  difference  between  the  number  of  soldiers  in  each  army 
gave  him ;  but  instead  of  this,  he  resolved  to  march  to  narrow  passes, 
where  his  cavalry,  and  the  multitude  of  his  troops,  so  far  from  doing 
him  any  service,  would  only  encumber  one  another ;  and  accordingly 
he  advanced  towards  the  enemy,  for  whom  he  should  have  waited,  and 
rushed  headlong  to  his  own  destruction.  Still  the  grandees  of  his 
court,  whose  custom  it  was  to  flatter  and  applaud  his  every  action, 
congratulated  him  beforehand  on  the  victory  he  would  soon  obtain, 
as  if  it  had  been  certain  and  inevitable.  There  was  at  that  time,  in 
the  army  of  Darius,  one  Caridcmus  an  Athenian,  a  man  of  great  ex- 
perience in  war,  who  personally  hated  Alexander,  for  having  caused 
him  to  be  banished  from  Athens.  Darius,  turning  to  this  Athenian, 
asked  whether  he  believed  him  powerful  enough  to  defeat  his  enemy  ? 
Caridemus,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  bosom  of  liberty,  and 
forgetting  that  he  was  in  a  country  of  slavery,  where  to  oppose  the 
inclination  of  a  prince  is  of  the  most  dangerous  consequence,  replied 
as  follows :  ^  Possibly,  Sir,  you  may  not  be  pleased  with  my  telling 
jou  the  truth ;  but  in  case  I  do  not  do  it  now,  it  will  be  too  late 

'  QiUB  laviora  liaVeii  lolenty  plenunqne  in  re  militari  gnUora  rulgo  rant. — Q.  Cart 
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hereafter.  This  mighty  parade  of  war,  this  prodigious  nnmber  of 
men,  which  has  drained  all  the  east,  might  indeed  be  formidable  to 
your  neighbours.  Gold  and  purple  shine  in  every  part  of  your  army, 
which  is  so  excessively  splendid,  that  those  who  have  not  seen  it 
could  never  form  an  idea  of  its  magnificence.  But  the  soldiers  who 
compose  the  Macedonian  army,  terrible  to  behold,  and-  bristling  in 
every  part  with  arms,  do  not  amuse  themselves  with  such  idle  show. 
Their  only  care  is,  to  discipline,  in  a  regular  manner,  their  battalions, 
and  to  cover  themselves  close  with  their  bucklers  and  pikes.  Their 
phalanx  is  a  body  of  infantry,  which  engages  without  flinching ;  and 
keeps  so  close  in  their  ranks,  that  the  soldiers  and  their  arms  form  a 
kind  of  impenetrable  work.  In  a  word,  every  single  man  among 
them,  the  soldiers  as  well  as  officers,  are  so  well  trained  up,  so  atten- 
tive to  the  command  of  their  leaders,  that,  whether  thev  are  to  as- 
semble under  their  standards,  to  turn  to  the  right  or  leit,  to  double 
their  ranks,  and  face  about  to  the  enemy  on  all  sides,  at  the  least 
signal,  they  make  every  motion  and  evolution  of  the  art  of  war.  But 
that  you  may  be  persuaded  these  Macedonians  are  not  invited  hither 
from  the  hopes  of  gaining  gold  and  silver,  know,  that  this  excellent 
discipline  has  subsisted  hitherto,  by  the  sole  aid  and  precepts  of 
poverty.'  Are  they  hungry?  thev  satisfy  their  appetite  with  any 
kind  of  food.  Are  they  weary  ?  they  repose  themselves  on  the  bare 
ground,  and  in  the  day-time  are  always  upon  their  feet.  Do  you 
fancy  that  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  and  that  of  Acarnania  and  iEtolia, 
who  all  are  armed  cap-a-pie,  are  to  be  repulsed  by  stones  hurled  from 
slings,  and  with  sticks  burned  at  the  end  ?  Such  troops  as  are  like 
themselves  will  be  able  to  check  their  career ;  and  succours  must  be 
procured  from  their  country,  to  oppose  their  bravery  and  experience. 
Send  therefore  thither  the  useless  gold  and  silver  which  I  see  here, 
and  purchase  formidable  soldiers."  Darius  was  naturally  of  a  mild, 
tractable  disposition ;  but  good  fortune  will  corrupt  the  most  happy 
temper.^  Few  monarchs  are  resolute  and  courageous  enough  to  with- 
stand their  own  power,  to  repulse  the  flattery  of  the  many  people 
who  are  perpetually  fomenting  their  passions,  and  to  esteem  a  man 
who  loves  them  so  well  as  to  contradict  and  displease  them,  in  telling 
them  the  real  truth.  But  Darius,  not  having  strength  of  mind  suffi- 
cient for  this,  gave  orders  for  dragging  to  execution  a  man  who  had 
fled  to  him  for  protection,  was  at  that  time  his  guest,  and  who  then 
gave  the  best  counsel  that  could  have  been  proposed  to  him.  How- 
ever, as  this  cruel  treatment  could  not  silence  Garidemus,  he  cried 
aloud,  with  his  usual  freedom,  '^  My  avenger  is  at  hand,  the  very  man 
in  opposition  to  whom  I  gave  you  counsel,  and  he  will  soon  punish 

Jou  for  despising  it.  As  for  you,  Darius,  in  whom  sovereign  power 
as  wrought  so  sudden  a  change,  you  will  teach  posterity,  that  when 
once  men  abandon  themselves  to  the  delusion  of  fortune,  she  erases 
from  their  minds  all  the  seeds  of  goodness  implanted  in  them  by 

'  Ety  ne  auri  argentique  studio  teneri  putM,  adhmo  Ulft  diteipUoft  pftapertate  magistra 
it0tlt.--Q.  Curt. 

'  Erat  Dario  mite  ao  traotabile  ingeniam,  nisi  etiam  suram  nataram  plemmqne  fortoiui 
aomunDeret. — Q.  (hurt. 
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nature."  ^  DnriiM  soon  repented  his  baring  pot  to  death  so  valnahle 
a  person ;  and  experienced,  bat  too  late,  the  troth  of  all  he  had  told 
him. 

The  king  advanced  with  his  troops  towards  the  Euphrates.  It  was 
a  eostom  long  used  by  the  Persians,  never  to  set  out  upon  a  march 
till  after  sunrise,  at  which  time  the  trumpet  was  sounded  for  that  pur* 
pose  from  the  king's  tent.  Over  this  tent  was  exhibited,  to  the  view 
of  the  whole  army,  the  image  of  the  sun,  set  in  crystal.  The  order 
they  observed  in  their  march  was  as  follows  : 

First,  they  carried  silver  altars,  on  which  there  lay  fire,  called  by 
them  sacred  and  eternal ;  and  these  were  followed  by  the  magi,  sing- 
ing hymns  after  the  manner  of  their  country.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  youths,  corresponding  to  the 
nnmber  of  days  in  a  year,  clothed  in  purple  robes.  Afterwards  came 
a  chariot  consecrated  to  Jupiter,'  drawn  by  white  horses,  and  followed 
by  a  coarser  of  a  prodigioos  size,  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of  the 
Bttn's  horse ;  and  the  equerries  were  dressed  in  white,  each  having  a 
gold  rod  in  his  hand. 

Ten  chariots,  adorned  with  sculptures  in  gold  and  silver,  followed 
after.  Then  marched  a  body  of  horse,  composed  of  twelve  nations, 
whose  manners  and  customs  were  various,  and  all  armed  in  a  different 
manner.  Next  advanced  those  whom  the  Persians  called  the  Immor- 
tals, amounting  to  ten  thousand,  who  surpassed  the  rest  of  the  bar- 
barians in  the  sumptuonsness  of  their  apparel.  They  all  wore  gold 
collars,  were  clothed  in  robes  of  gold  tissue,  with  snrtonts,  having 
sleeves  to  them,  completely  covered  with  precious  stones. 

Thirty  paces  from  them,  followed  those  called  the  king's  cousins  or 
relations,^  to  the  number  of  fifteen  thousand,  in  habits  very  much 
resembling  those  of  wonien,  and  more  remarkable  for  the  vain  pomp 
of  their  dress  than  the  glitter  of  their  arms. 

Those  called,  the  doryphori^  came  after;  they  carried  the  king's 
cloak,  and  walked  before  his  chariot,  in  which  he  seemed  to  sit  as  on 
a  high  throne.  This  chariot  was  enriched  on  both  sides  with  images 
of  the  gods  in  gold  and  silver ;  and  from  the  middle  of  the  yoke, 
which  was  covered  with  jewels,  rose  two  statues  a  cubit  in  height,  the 
one  representing  war,  the  other  peace,  having  a  gold  eagle  between 
them,  with  wings  extended,  as  ready  to  take  its  flight. 

But  nothing  could  equal  the  magnificence  of  the  king.  He  was 
clothed  in  a  vest  of  purple,  striped  with  silver,  and  over  it  a  long 
robe  glittering  all  over  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  that  repre- 
sented two  falcons  rushing  from  the  clouds,  and  pecking  at  one  an- 
other. Around  his  waist  he  wore  a  gold  girdle,  called  cidaris,  after 
the  manner  of  women,  whence  hung  his  scimitar,  the  scabbard  of 

^  Ta  quidem,  licentia  regnl  subito  mutatus  docamentam  eris  poateris,  homines,  cam  se  per- 
Biaere  forUiD»,  •tkuDD  naturmm  deditcere.— Q.  Onrt. 

*  Jupiter  was  a  god  nnknown  to  the  Peniaai.  Qnintiu  Cnrtist,  thoreforoy  is  all  prob^ 
Vilitj,  calls  the  first  and  greatest  of  their  gods  by  that  name. 

*  This  wa«  a  title  of  dignity.  Possibly  a  great  number  of  the  king's  relationi  were  in  this 
bedy. 

*  Ibese  were  goards  who  earned  a  half>pike. 
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which  flamed  all  over  with  gems.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  tiara  or 
mitre,  roand  which  was  a  fillet  of  bine  mixed  with  white. 

On  each  side  of  him  walked  two  hundred  of  his  nearest  relations, 
followed  by  ten  thousand  pikemen,  whose  pikes  were  adorned  with 
silver,  and  tipped  with  gold;  and  lastly,  thirty  thousand  infantry, 
who  composed  the  rear-guard.  These  were  followed  by  the  king's 
horses,  four  hundred  in  number,  all  which  were  led. 

About  one  hundred,  or  one  hundred- and  twenty  paces  from  thence, 
came  Sysigambis,  the  mother  of  Darius,  seated  in  a  chariot,  and  his 
consort  in  another,  with  the  several  female  attendants  of  both  queens 
riding  on  horseback.  After  them  came  fifteen  large  chariots,  in 
which  were  the  king's  children,  and  those  who  had  the  care  of  their 
education,  with  a  band  of  eunuchs,  who  are  to  this  day  in  great  es- 
teem with  those  nations.  Then  marched  the  concubines,  to  the 
number  of  three  hundred  and  sixty,  in  the  equipage  of  queens,  fol- 
lowed by  six  hundred  mules  and  three  hundred  camels,  which  carried 
the  king's  treasure,  and  were  guarded  by  a  great  body  of  archers. 

After  these  came  the  wives  of  the  crown  officers,  and  of  the 
greatest  lords  of  the  court;  then  the  sutlers,  and  servants  of  the 
army,  seated  also  in  chariots. 

In  the  rear  were  a  body  of  light-armed  troops,  with  their  com- 
manders, who  closed  the  whole  march. 

Would  not  the  reader  believe,  that  he  had  been  reading  the  de- 
scription of  a  tournament,  not  the  march  of  an  army?  Gould  he 
imagine  that  princes  of  the  least  reason  would  have  been  so  stupid, 
as  to  incorporate  with  their  forces  so  cumbersome  a  train  of  women, 
princesses,  concubines,  eunuchs,  and  domestics  of  both  sexes  ?  But 
the  custom  of  the  country  was  sufficient  reason.  Darius,  at  the  head 
of  six  hundred  thousand  men,  and  surrounded  with  this  mighty  pomp, 
prepared  for  himself  only,  fancied  he  was  great,  and  rose  in  the  idea 
he  had  formed  of  himself.  Yet  should  we  reduce  him  to  his  just 
proportion  and  his  personal  worth,  how  little  would  he  appear !  But 
he  is  not  the  only  one  in  this  way  of  thinking,  and  of  whom  we  may 
form  the  same  judgment.  It  is  time,  however,  for  us  to  bring  the 
two  monarchs  to  blows. 

SECTION  V. — ALEXANDER  GAINS  A  FAMOUS  VICTORY  OVER  DARIUS  AT 

I8SUS«      CONSEQUENCES  OF  THAT  VICTORY. 

For  the  clearer  understanding  of  Alexander's  march,  and  that  of 
Darius,  and  the  better  fixing  the  situation  of  the  spot  where  the 
second  battle  was  fought,  we  must  distinguish  three  straits  or  passes.^ 
The  first  of  these  is.  immediately  at  the  descent  from  mount  Taurus, 
in  the  way  to  the  city  of  Tarsus,  through  which,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  Alexander  marched  from  Cappadocia  into  Gilicia;  the  second  is 
the  pass  of  Gilicia  or  Syria,  leading  from  Gilicia  into  Syria ;  and  the 
third  is  the  pass  of  Amanus,  so  called  from  that  mountain.  This 
pass,  which  leads  into  Gilicia  from  Assyria,  is  much  higher  than  the 
pass  of  Syria,  northward.^ 

'  A.  M.  8672.    AnU  J.  C.  832. 

*  Diod.  L  xrii.  p.  512^518.    Arriao.  1.  ii.  p.  68—82.    Plat  in  Alex.  p.  675,  676.    Q.  Curb 
'  ''I  0.  4—13.    Jutin.  L  3d.  0.  e,  10. 
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Alexander  had  detaehed  Parmenio  with  part  of  the  arm  j  to  seise 
the  pass  of  Sjria,  in  order  to  seoure  it  for  his  march.  As  for  him- 
self, after  marching  from  Tarans,  he  arrived  the  next  day  at  An- 
chiala,  a  city  which  Sardanapalus  is  said  to  have  built.  His  tomb  is 
still  to  be  seen  in  that  city,  with  this  inscription, ''  Sardanapalus  built 
Anchiala  and  Tarsus  in  one  day.  Go,  passbngbr,  bat,  drink,  and 
BEJOiCE,  FOR  THE  RB3T  IS  NOTHING."  From  thence  he  came  to  Solae, 
where  he  offered  sacrifices  to  ^sculapius,  in  gratitude  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health.  Alexander  himself  headed  the  ceremotiy  with  lighted 
tapers,  followed  by  the  whole  army^  and  he  there  solemnized  games ; 
after  which  he  returned  to  Tarsus.  Having  commanded  Philotas  to 
march  the  cavalry  through  the  plains  of  Aleius,  towards  the  river 
Pyramus,  he  himself  went  with  the  infantry  and  his  life-guard  to 
Magarsus,  whence  he  arrived  at  Malloe,  and  afterwards  at  Gastabala. 
Advice  had  been  brought  him,  that  Darius,  with  his  whole  army,  was 
encamped  at  Sochus  in  Assyria,  two  days  journey  from  Cilicia. 
There  Alexander  held  a  council  of  war  upon  that  news ;  when  all  his 
generals  and  officers  entreating  him  to  march  towards  Darius,  he  set 
out  the  next  day  to  give  him  battle.  Parmenio  had  taken  the  little 
city  of  Issue,  and,  after  possessing  himself  of  the  pass  of  Syria,  had 
left  a  body  of  forces  to  secure  it.  The  king  left  the  sick  in  Issus, 
marched  bis  whole  army  through  the  pass,  and  encamped  near  the 
dty  of  Myriandrus,  where  the  badness  of  the  weather  obliged  him  to 
halt. 

In  the  mean  time,  Darius  was  in  the  plains  of  Assyria,  of  great 
extent.  The  Grecian  commanders  who  were  in  his  service,  and 
formed  the  chief  strength  of  his  army,  advised  him  to  wait  there  the 
coming  up  of  the  enemy.  For,  besides  that  this  spot  was  open  on 
all  aides,  and  very  advantageous  for  his  horse,  it  was  spacious  enough 
to  contain  his  vastly  numerous  host,  with  all  the  baggage  and  other 
things  belonging  to  the  army.  If,  however,  he  should  not  approve 
of  their  counsel^  they  then  advised  him  to  separate  this  multitude, 
and  select  such  only  as  were  the  flower  of  bis  troops;  and  conse* 
qaently  not  venture  his  whole  army  upon  a  single  battle,  which  per« 
haps  might  be  decisive.  The  courtiers,  with  whom  the  courts  of  mo* 
narcbs,  as  Arrian  observes,  for  ever  abound,  called  these  Greeks  an 
unfaithful  nation,  and  venal  wretches ;  and  hinted  to  Darius,  that  the 
only  motive  of  their  counselling  the  king  to  divide  his  troops  was, 
that  after  they  should  once  be  separated  from  the  rest,  they  might 
have  an  easier  opportunity  of  delivering  up  into  the  enemy's  hands 
whatever  might  be  in  their  power ;  but  that  the  safest  way  would  be, 
to  surround  them  with  the  whole  army,  and  cut  them  to  pieces,  as  an 
illustrious  example  of  the  punishment  due  to  traitors.  This  proposal 
was  extremely  shocking  to  Danus,  who  was  naturally  of  a  very  mild 
and  humane  disposition.  He  therefore  answered,  ^'  that  he  was  far 
from  ever  designing  to  commit  so  horrible  a  crime ;  that  should  he  be 
guilty  of  it,  no  nation  would  afterwards  give  the  least  credit  to  hie 
promises;  that  it  was  never  known  that  a  person  had  been  put  to* 
death  for  giving  imprudent  counsel ;  that  no  man  would  ever  venture 
to  give  his  opinion,  if  it  were  attended  with  such  danger,  a  circum- 
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stance  that  would  be  of  the  most  fatal  consequence  to  princes.^  He 
then  thanked  the  Greeks  for  their  zeal  and  good  will,  and  conde- 
scended to  lay  before  them  the  reasons  which  prompted  him  not  to 
follow  their  advice. 

The  courtiers  had  persuaded  Darius,  that  Alexander's  long  delay 
in  coming  up  with  them,  was  a  proof  and  an  effect  of  the  terror  with 
^hich  the  approach  of  the  Persian  army  had  filled  him,  for  they  had 
not  h^ard  a  word  of  his  indisposition  ;  that  fortune,  merely  for  their 
sake,  had  led 'Alexander  into  straits  and  narrow  passes,  whence  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  get  out,  in  case  they  should  full  upon 
him  immediately ;  that  they  ought  to  seize  this  favonrable  opportu- 
nity, for  fear  the  enemy  should  fly,  by  which  means  Alexander  would 
escape  them.  Upon  this  it  was  resolved  in  council,  that  the  army 
should  march  in  search  of  him  ;  the  gods,  says  Arrian,  blinding  the 
eyes  of  that  prince,  that  he  might  rush  down  the  precipice  they  had 
prepared  for  him,  and  thereby  make  way  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Persian  monarchy. 

Darius  having  sent  his  treasure  with  his  most  precious  moveables 
to  Damascus,  a  city  of  Syria,  under  a  small  convoy,  marched  the 
main  body  of  his  army  towards  Cilicia,  and  entered  it  by  the  pass  of 
Amanus,  which  lies  far  above  the  passes  of  Syria.  His  queen  and 
mother,  with  the  princesses  his  daughters,  and  the  little  prince  his 
son,  followed  the  army  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Persians,  but 
were  in  the  camp  during  the  battle.  When  he  had  advanced  a  little 
way  westward,  into  Oilicia,  he  turned  short  towards  Issus,  not  know- 
ing that  Alexander  was  behind ;  for  he  had  been  assured  that  this 
prince  fled  before  him,  and  was  retired  in  great  disorder  into  Syria ; 
and  therefore,  Darius  was  now  considering  how  he  might  best  pursue 
him.  He  barbarously  put  to  death  all  the  sick  who  were  then  in  the 
city  of  Issus,  a  few  soldiers  excepted,  whom  he  dismissed,  after 
making  them  view  every  part  of  his  camp,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  spectators  of  the  prodigious  multitude  of  his  forces.  These  sol- 
diers accordingly  brought  Alexander  word  of  his  approach,  which  he 
could  scarcely  believe,  from  its  great  improbability,  though  there  was 
nothing  he  desired  more  earnestly.  But  he  himself  was  soon  an  eye- 
witness to  the  truth  of  it,  upon  which  he  began  to  think  seriously  of 
preparing  for  battle. 

Alexander  fearing,  as  the  barbarians  were  so  numerous,  that  they 
would  attack  him  in  his  camp,  fortified  it  with  ditches  and  palisades, 
discovering  an  incredible  joy  to  see  his  desire  fulfilled,  which  was,  to 
engage  in  those  passes,  where  the  gods  seemed  to  have  led  Darius 
expressly  to  deliver  him  into  his  hands. 

And,  indeed,  this  spot  of  ground,  which  was  but  wide  enough  for  a 
small  army  to  act  in,  and  move  at  liberty,  reduced,  in  some  measure, 
the  two  armies  to  an  equality.  By  this  means  the  Macedonians  bad 
space  sufficient  to  employ  their  whole  army;  whereas  the  Persians 
had  not  room  for  the  twentieth  part  of  theirs. 

Alexander  however,  as  frequently  happens  to  the  greatest  captains, 

*  Nemiuem  stolidum  consiUuin  capito  inere  debere ;  defutoros  enim  qai  saaderoQty  se 
*Ua9  periculuin  enet, — Q.  Cart. 
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felt  some  emotion  when  he  saw  that  he  was  going  to  hazard  all  at  one 
blow.  The  more  fortune  had  favoured  him  hitherto,  the  more  he  now 
dreaded  her  frowns ;  the  moment  approaching  which  was  to  determine 
his  fate.  But,  on  the  other  side,  his  courage  revived  from  the  reflec- 
tioD,  that  the  rewards  of  his  toils  exceeded  the  dangers  of  them ;  and 
though  he  was  uncertain  with  regard  to  the  victory,  he  at  least  hoped 
to  die  gloriously,  and  like  Alexander.  He  did  not  divulge  these 
thoughts  to  any  one,  well  knowing,  that  upon  the  approach  of  a 
battle,  a  general  ought  not  to  discover  the  least  marks  of  sadness  or 
perplexity ;  and  that  the  troops  should  read  nothing  hut  resolution 
and  intrepidity  in  the  countenance  of  their  commander. 

Having  made  his  soldiers  refresh  themselves,  and  ordered  them  to 
be  ready  by  the  third  watch  of  the  night,  which  began  at  twelve,  he 
vent  to  the  top  of  a  mountain,  and  there,  by  torch-light,  sacrificed, 
after  the  manner  of  his  country,  to  the  gods  of  the  place.'  As  soon 
as  the  signal  was  given,  his  army,  which  was  ready  to  march  and 
fight,  being  commanded  to  make  greater  speed,  arrived  by  daybreak 
at  the  several  posts  assigned  them ;  but  now  the  couriers  bringing 
word  that  Darius  was  not  more  than  thirty  furlongs  from  them,  the 
king  caused  bis  army  to  halt,  and  then  drew  it  up  in  order  of  b^i^tle. 
The  peasants  in  the  greatest  terror  came  also  and  acquainted  Darius 
with  the  arrival  of  the  enemy,  which  he  would  not  at  first  believe, 
imagining,  as  we  have  observed,  that  Alexander  fled  before  him,  and 
endeavoured  to  escape.  This  news  threw  his  troops  into  the  utmost 
confusion,  who  in  that  surprise  ran  to  their  arms  with  great  precipita- 
tion and  disorder. 

The  spot  where  the  battle  was  fought,  lay  near  the  city  of  Issus, 
which  the  mountains  bounded  on  one  side,  and  the  sea  on  the  other. 
The  plain,  that  was  situated  between  them  both,  must  have  been  con- 
siderably broad,  as  the  two  armies  encamped  in  it ;  and  I  before  ob- 
served that  the  army  of  Darius  was  vastly  numerous.  The  river 
Pinarius  ran  through  the  middle  of  this  plain  from  the  mountain  to 
the  sea,  and  divided  it  very  nearly  into  two  equal  parts.  The  moun- 
tain formed  a  hollow  like  a  gulf,  the  extremity  of  which,  in  a  curve 
line,  bounded  part  of  the  plain. 

Alexander  drew  up  his  army  in  the  following  order.  He  posted  at 
the  extremity  of  the  right  wing,  which  stood  near  the  mountains,  the 
argyraspides,^  commanded  by  Nicanor ;  then  the  phalanx  of  Ooenus, 
and  afterwards  that  of  Perdiccas,  which  terminated  in  the  centre  of 
the  main  army.  On  the  extremity  of  the  left  wing  he  posted  the 
phalanx  of  Amyntas,  then  that  of  Ptolemy,  and  lastly  that  of  Me- 
leager.  Thus  the  famous  Macedonian  phalanx  was  formed,  which  we 
fiiid  was  composed  of  six  distinct  corps  or  brigades.  Each  of  these 
todies  was  headed  by  able  generals;  but  Alexander,  being  always 
generalissimo,  had  consequently  the  command  of  the  whole  army. 
The  horse  were  placed  on  the  two  wings ;  the  Macedonians,  with  the 
Thessalians,  on  the  right,  and  those  of  Peloponnesus,  with  the  other 

'  The  aneientt  need  to  offer  up  their  sacrifices  upon  eminences. 

'  Tbis  was  a  body  of  infimtry  distinguished  by  their  silver  shields,  but  much  more  so  bv 
*^«r  great  brarery. 
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allies,  on  the  left.  Craterus  commanded  all  the  foot  which  compoaed 
the  lefc  wing,  and  Parmenio  the  whole  wing.  Alexander  had  reserved 
to  himself  the  command  of  the  right.  He  had  desired  Parmenio  to 
keep  as  near  the  sea  as  possible,  to  prevent  the  barbaa*ians  from  sur* 
rounding  him ;  and  Nicanor,  on  the  contrary,  was  ordered  to  keep  at 
some  distance  from  the  mountains,  to  keep  himself  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  arrows  discharged  by  those  who  were  posted  on  them.  lie 
covered  the  horse  of  his  right  wing  with  the  light  horse  of  Protoma- 
chus  and  the  Paeonians,  and  his  foot  with  the  bowmen  of  Antiochus. 
He  reserved  the  Agrians,^  commanded  by  Attains,  who  were  greatly 
esteemed,  and  some  forces  that  were  newly  arrived  from  Greece,  to 
oppose  those  which  Darius  had  posted  on  the  mountains. 

The  army  of  Darius  was  drawn  up  in  the  following  order.  Having 
heard  that  Alexander  was  marching  towards  him  in  order  of  battle, 
he  commanded  thirty  thousand  horse  and  twenty  thousand  bowmen 
to  cross  the  river  Pinarius,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
draw  up  his  army  in  a  commodious  manner  on  the  opposite  side.  In 
the  centre,  he  posted  the  thirty  thousand  Greeks  in  his  service,  who, 
doubtless,  were  the  flower  and  chief  strength  of  his  army,  and  were 
not  at  all  inferior  in  bravery  to  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  with  thirty 
thousand  Cardacians  on  their  right,  and  as  many  on  their  left ;  the 
field  of  battle  not  being  able  to  contain  a  greater  number.  These 
were  all  heavily  armed.  The  rest  of  the  infantry,  distinguished  by 
their  several  nations,  were  ranged  behind  the  first  line.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Arrian  does  not  tell  us  the  depth  of  each  of  those  two 
lines ;  but  it  must  have  been  prodigious,  if  we  consider  the  extreme 
narrowness  of  the  pass,  and  the  amazing  multitude  of  the  Persian 
forces.  On  the  mountains  which  lay  to  their  left,  against  Alexander's 
right  wing,  Darius  posted  twenty  thousand  men,  who  were  so  ranged, 
in  the  several  windings  of  the  mountain,  that  some  were  behind  Alex- 
ander's army,  and  others  before  it. 

Darius,  after  having  posted  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  made  hia 
horse  re-cross  the  river,  and  despatched  the  greatest  part  of  them  to- 
wards the  sea  against  Parmenio,  because  they  could  fight  on  th:it 
spot  with  the  greatest  advantage :  the  rest  of  his  cavalry  he  sent  to 
the  left,  towards  the  mountain.  Finding,  however,  that  these  would 
be  of  no  service  on  that  side,  because  of  the  too  great  narrowness  of 
the  spot,  he  caused  a  great  part  of  them  to  wheel  about  to  the  right. 
He  took  his  post  in  the  centre  of  his  army,  pursuant  to  the  custom 
of  the  Persian  monarchs. 

Alexander,  observing  that  most  of  the  enemy's  horse  was  to  oppose 
his  left  wing,  which  consisted  only  of  those  of  Peloponnesus,  and 
bome  other  allies,  detached  immediately  to  it  the  Thessalian  cavalry, 
which  he  caused  to  wheel  round  behind  his  battalions,  to  prevent  their 
oeing  seen  by  the  barbarians.  On  the  same  side,  the  left,  he  posted, 
before  his  foot,  the  Cretan  bowmen,  and  the  Thracians  of  Sitacles,  a 
king  of  Thrace,  who  were  covered  by  the  horse.  The  foreigners  in 
his  service  were  behind  all  the  rest. 

'  Agria  was  a  city  between  the  mountains  Hgbdiub  and  Rhodop«. 
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Fcrceiving  ^hat  his  right  wing  did  not  extend  so  far  as  the  left  of 
the  Persians,  which  might  surround  and  attack  it  in  flank,  he  drew 
from  the  centre  of  his  army  two  regiments  of  foot,  which  he  detached 
thither,  with  orders  for  them  to  march  behind,  to  prevent  their  being 
seen  bj  the  enemy.  He  also  reinforced  that  wing  of  his  forces  which 
he  had  opposed  to  the  barbarians  on  the  mountains ;  for,  seeing  they 
did  not  come  down,  he  made  the  Agrians  and  some  other  bowmen  at- 
tack them,  and  drive  them  towards  the  summit  of  it ;  so  that  he  left 
only  three  hundred  horse  to  keep  them  in,  and  sent  the  rest,  as  I 
observed,  to  reinforce  his  right  wing,  which  by  this  means  extended 
farther  than  that  of  the  Persians. 

The  two  armies  being  thus  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  Alexander 
marched  very  slowly,  that  his  soldiers  might  take  a  little  breath ;  so 
that  it  was  supposed  they  would  not  engage  till  very  late ;  for  Darius 
still  continued  with  his  army  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  order 
not  to  lose  the  advantageous  situation  of  his  post ;  and  even  caused 
sach  parts  of  the  shore  as  were  not  craggy  to  be  secured  with  palisa- 
does,  whence  the  Macedonians  concluded  that  he  was  already  afraid 
of  being  defeated.  The  two  armies  being  come  in  sight,  Alexander, 
riding  along  the  ranks,  called,  by  their  several  names,  the  principal 
officers  both  of  the  Macedonians  and  foreigners;  and  exhorted  the 
soldiers  to  signalize  themselves,  speaking  to  each  nation  according  to 
its  peculiar  genius  and  disposition.  To  the  Macedonians  he  repre- 
sented "the  numerous  victories  they  had  formerly  gained  in  Eu- 
rope ;  the  still  recent  glory  of  the  battle  of  the  Granicus ;  the  great 
number  of  cities  and  provinces  they  had  left  behind  them,  all  which 
they  had  subdued/'  He  added,  "that  by  one  single  victory  they 
vould  possess  themselves  of  the  Persian  empire ;  and  that  the  spoils 
of  the  east  would  be  the  reward  of  their  bravery  and  toils."  The 
Greeks  he  animated  "by  the  remembrance  of  the  many  calamities 
which  the  Persians,  those  irreconcileable  enemies  to  Greece,  had 
brought  upon  them;"  and  set  before  them  "the  famous  battles  of 
Marathon,  of  Thermopylae,  of  Salamin,  of  Plataese,  and  the  many 
oihers  by  which  they  had  acquired  immortal  glory."  He  directed 
the  lUyrians  and  Thracians,  nations  who  used  to  subsist  by  plunder 
and  rapine,  "  to  view  the  enemy's  army,  every  part  of  which  shone 
with  gold  and  purple,  and  was  not  loaded  so  much  with  arms  as  with 
booty.  That  they  therefore  should  push  forward,  they  who  were  men, 
and  strip  all  those  women  of  their  ornaments ;  and  exchange  their 
mountains,  covered  perpetually  with  ice  aud  enow,  for  the  smiling 
plains  and  rich  fields  of  Persia."  The  moment  he  had  ended,  the 
whole  army  set  up  a  shout,  and  eagerly  desired  to  be  led  on  directly 
against  the  enemy. 

Alexander  had  advanced  at  first  very  slowly,  to  prevent  the  ranks, 
or  the  front  of  his  phalanx*,  from  breaking,  and  halted  by  intervals ; 
but  when  he  was  got  within  bow-shot,  he  commanded  all  his  right 
wing  to  plunge  impetuously  into  the  river,  purposely  that  they  might 
surprise  the  barbarians,  come  sooner  to  a  close  engagement,  and  be 
less  exposed  to  the  enemy's  arrows;  in  all  which  he  was  very  suc- 
cessful.    Both  sides  fought  with  the  utmost  bravery  and  resolution 
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and  being  now  forced  to  close  fight,  they  charged  on  both  sides,  sword 
in  hand,  mheu  a  dreadful  slaughter  ensued;  for  they  engaged  man  to 
man,  each  aiming  the  point  of  his  sword  at  the  face  of  his  opponent. 
Alexander,  who  performed  the  duty  both  of  a  private  soldier  and  a 
commander,  wished  nothing  so  ardently  as  the  glory  of  killing,  with 
his  own  hand,  Darius,  who,  being  seated  on  a  high  chariot,  was  con- 
spicuous to  the  whole  army ;  and  by  that  means  was  a  powerful  object, 
both  to  encourage  his  own  soldiers  to  defend,  and  the  enemy  to  attack 
him.  The  battle  now  grew  more  furious  and  bloody  than  before,  so 
that  a  great  number  of  Persian  noblemen  were  killed.  Each  side 
fought  with  incredible  bravery.  Oxathres,  brother  to  Darius,  ob- 
serving that  Alexander  was  about  to  charge  that  monarch  with  the 
utmost  vigour,  rushed  before  his  chariot  with  the  horse  under  his 
command,  and  distinguished  himself  above  all  the  rest.  The  horses 
that  drew  the  chariot,  being  covered  with  wounds,  began  to  prance 
about,  and  shook  the  yoke  so  violently,  that  they  were  upon  the  point 
of  overturning  the  king,  who,  seeing  himself  likely  to  fall  alive  into 
the  hands  of  hi^  enemies,  leaped  down  and  mounted  another  chariot. 
The  rest  observing  this,  fled  as  fast  as  possible,  and  throwing  down 
their  arms,  made  the  best  of  their  way.  Alexander  had  received  a 
slight  wound  in  his  thigh,  but  happily  it  was  not  attended  with  ill 
consequences. 

While  part  of  the  Macedonian  infantry,  posted  to  the  right,  were 
carrying  on  the  advantages  they  had  gained  against  the  Persians,  the 
remainder  of  them,  who  engaged  the  Greeks,  met  with  great  resistance. 
These,  observing  that  the  body  of  infantry  in  question  were  no  longer 
covered  by  the  right  wing  of  Alexander's  army,  which  was  pursuing 
the  enemy,  came  and  attacked  it  in  flank.  The  engagement  was 
very  bloody,  and  victory  a  long  time  doubtful.  The  Greeks  endea- 
voured to  push  the  Macedonians  into  the  river,  and  to  recover  from 
the  disorder  into  which  the  left  wing  had  been  thrown.  The  Mace- 
donians also  signalized  themselves  with  the  utmost  bravery,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  advantage  which  Alexander  had  just  before  gained, 
and  support  the  honour  of  their  phalanx,  which  had  always  been  con- 
sidered as  invincible.  There  was  also  a  perpetual  jealousy  between 
these  two  nations,  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians,  which  greatly  in- 
creased their  courage,  and  made  the  resistance  on  each  side  very 
vigorous.  On  Alexander's  side,  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  lost 
his  life,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  other  considerable  officers,  who 
had  all  behaved  with  the  utmost  gallantry. 

In  the  mean  time  the  right  wing,  which  was  victorious  under  its 
monarch,  after  defeating  all  who  opposed  it,  wheeled  to  the  left 
against  those  Greeks  who  were  fighting  with  the  rest  of  the  Macedo- 
nian phalanx,  whom  they  charged  very  vigorously,  and  attacking 
them  in  flank,  entirely  routed  them. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  engagement,  the  Persian  cavalry, 
which  was  in  the  right  wing,  without  waiting  for  their  being  attacked 
by  the  Macedonians,  had  crossed  the  river,  and  rushed  upon  the 
Thessalian  horse,  several  of  whose  squadrons  were  broken  by  it. 
Upon  this,  the  remainder  of  the  latter,  in  order  to  avoid  the  impetu- 
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mtj  of  the  first  charge,  and  oblige  the  Persians  to  break  their  ranks, 
made  a  feint  of  retiring,  as  if  terrified  by  the  prodigious  numbers  of 
the  enemy.  The  Persians,  seeing  this,  were  filled  with  boldness  and 
coDfidence,  and,  thereupon,  the  greatest  part  of  them  advancing, 
without  order  or  precaution,  as  to  a  certain  victory,  had  no  thoughts 
but  of  pursuing  the  enemy.  Upon  this  the  Thessalians,  seeing  them 
in  such  confusion,  faced  about  on  a  sudden,  and  renewed  the  fight 
vith  fresh  ardour.  The  Persians  made  a  brave  defence,  till  they  saw 
Darius  put  to  flight,  and  the  Greeks  cut  to  pieces  by  the  phalanx. 

The  routing  of  the  Persian  cavalry  completed  the  defeat  of  the 
army.  The  Persian  horse  suffered  very  much  in  the  retreat,  from 
the  great  weight  of  the  arms  of  their  riders ;  not  to  mention,  that  as 
they  retired  in  disorder,  and  crowded  in  ^eat  numbers  through 
passes,  they  bruised  and  unhorsed  one  another,  and  were  more  an- 
noyed by  their  own  soldiers  than  by  the  enemy.  Besides,  the  Thes- 
salian  cavalry  pursued  them  with  so  much  fury,  that  they  were  as 
much  shattered  as  the  infantry,  and  lost  as  many  men. 

With  regard  to  Darius,  as  we  before  observed,  the  instant  he  saw 
his  left  wing  broken,  he  was  one  of  the  first  who  fled  in  his  chariot ; 
but,  getting  afterwards  into  craggy,  rugged  places,  he  mounted  on 
horseback,  throwing  down  his  bow,  shield,  and  royal  mantle.  Alex- 
ander, however,  did  not  attempt  to  pursue  him,  till  he  saw  that  his 
phalanx  had  conquered  the  Greeks,  and  the  Persian  horse  put  to 
flight,  which  was  of  great  advantage  to  the  prince  that  fled. 

About  eight  thousand  of  the  Greeks  that  were  in  the  service  of 
Darius,  with  their  officers  at  their  he.ad,  who  were  very  brave,  retired 
over  the  mountains  towards  Tripoli,  in  Syria,  where  finding  the  trans- 
ports which  had  brought  them  from  Lesbos  upon  dry  ground,  they 
fitted  out  as  many  of  them  as  suited  their  purpose,  and  burned  the 
rest  to  prevent  their  being  pursued. 

The  barbarians,  who  had  exerted  themselves  with  great  bravery  in 
the  first  attack,  afterwards  gave  way  in  the  most  shameful  manner ; 
and  being  intent  upon  nothing  but  saving  themselves,  they  took  dif- 
ferent ways.  Some  struck  into  the  high  road  which  led  directly  to 
Persia;  others  ran  into  woods  and  lonely  mountains;  and  a  amall 
number  returned  to  their  camp,  which  the  victorious  enemy  had 
already  taken  and  plundered. 

^ysigambis,  the  mother  of  Darius,  and  that  monarch's  queen,  who 
was  also  his  sister,  remained  in  it,  with  two  of  the  king's  daughters, 
a  son  of  his,  a  child,  and  some  Persian  ladies.  For  the  rest  had  been 
earned  to  Damascus,  with  part  of  his  treasure,  and  all  such  things  as 
contributed  only  to  the  luxury  and  magnificence  of  his  court.  No 
more  than  three  thousand  talents  were  found  in  his  camp ;  but  the 
rest  of  the  treasure  fell  afterwards  into  the  hands  of  Parmenio,  at 
his  taking  the  city  of  Damascus. 

Alexander,  weary  of  pursuing  Darius,  seeing  night  draw  on,  and 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  overtake  that  monarch,  re- 
turned to  the  enemy's  camp,  which  his  soldiers  had  just  before 
plui«dered.     Such  was  the  end  of  this  memorable  battle,  fought  in 
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the  fourth  year  of  Alexander's  reign.  The  Persians,*  either  in  th% 
nngngement  or  the  rout,  lost  a  great  number  of  their  forces,  both 
horse  and  foot ;  but  very  few  were  killed  on  Alexander's  side.* 

That  yery  evening  he  invited  the  grandees  of  his  court,  and  his 
chief  officers,  to  a  feast,  at  which  he  himself  was  present,  notwith- 
standing the  wound  he  liad  received,  it  having  only  grased  the  skin. 
But  they  were  no  sooner  sat  down  at  table,  than  they  heard,  from  a 
neighbouring  tent,  a  great  noise,  intermixed  with  groans,  which 
alarmed  all  the  company,  insomuch  that  the  soldiers,  who  were  upon 
guard  before  the  king's  tent,  ran  to  their  arms,  being  afraid  of  an 
insurrection.  But  it  was  found  that  the  persons  who  made  this 
clamour,  were  the  mother  and  the  wife  of  Darius,  and  the  rest  of  the 
captive  ladies,  who,  supposing  that  prince  dead,  bewailed  bis  loss,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  barbarians,  with  dreadful  cries  and 
bowlings.  A  eunuch,  who  had  seen  Darius'  cloak  in  the  hands  of  a 
soldier,  imagining  he  had  killed  him,  and  afterwards  stripped  him  of 
that  garment,  had  carried  them  that  false  a.ccount. 

We  are  informed  that  Alexander,  on  being  told  the  reason  of  this 
false  alarm,  could  not  refrain  from  tears,  when  he  considered  the  sad 
calamity  of  Darius,  and  the  tender  disposition  of  those  princesses, 
whom  his  misfortunes  only  affected.  He  therefore  sent  Leonatus,  one 
of  his  chief  courtiers,  to  assure  them,  that  the  man  whose  death  they 
bewailed  was  alive.  Leonatus,  taking  some  soldiers  with  him,  came 
to  the  tent  of  the  princesses,  and  sent  word,  that  he  was  come  to  pay 
them  a  visit  in  the  king's  name.  The  persons  who  were  at  the  en 
trance  of  the  tent,  seeing  a  band  of  armed  men,  imagined  that  their 
mistresses  were  undone ;  and  accordingly  ran  into  the  lent,  crying 
aloud,  that  their  last  hour  was  come,  and  that  soldiers  were  desputched 
to  murder  them ;  so  that  these  princesses  being  seized  with  the  ut- 
most distraction,  did  not  make  the  least  answer,  but  waited  in  deep 
silence  for  the  orders  of  the  conqueror.  At  last,  Leonatus,  having 
staid  u  long  time,  and  seeing  no  one  appear,  left  his  soldiers  at  the 
door,  and  came  into  the  tent.  Their  terror  increased,  when  they  saw 
a  man  enter  among  them  without  being  introduced.  They  thereupon 
threw  themselves  at  his  feot,  and  entreated,  that  ^*  before  he  put  them 
to  death,  they  might  be  allowed  to  bury  Darius  after  the  manner  of 
their  country ;  and  that  when  they  had  paid  this  last  duty  to  their 
king,  they  should  die  contented."  Leonatus  answered,  *'  That  Darius 
was  living ;  and  that  so  far  from  giving  them  any  offence,  they  should 
be  treated  as  queens,  and  live  in  their  former  splendour."  Sysi- 
gambis,  hearing  this,  began  to  recover  her  spirits,  and  permitted 
liconutus  to  give  her  his  hand,  to  raise  her  from  the  ground. 

The  next  day  Alexander,  after  visiting  the  wounded,  caused  the 
last  honours  to  be  paid  to  the  dead,  in  presence  of  the  whole  army, 
drawn  up  in  the  most  splendid  order  of  battle.  He  treated  the  Per- 
sians of  distinction  in  the  same  manner,  and  permitted  the  mother  of 

'  According  to  Quintut  Curtius  and  Arrian,  the  Persians  lost  100,000  foot,  and  10,006 
horse.  And  the  former  historian  relates,  that  no  more  than  150  horse,  and  HQO  fool,  were 
•lus'  uu  Alexander's  side,  which  does  not  seem  rery  probable. 
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Dttrios,  to  bury  whatever  persona  she  pleased,  according  to  the  cus- 
toms and  ceremonies  practised  in  her  country.  This  prudent  princess, 
however,  used  that  permission  in  regard  only  to  a  few  who  were  her 
near  relations;  and  that  with  such  a  modesty  and  reserve  as  she 
thought  suited  her  present  condition.  The  king  testified  his  joy  an ^ 
gratitude  to  the  whole  army,  especially  to  the  chief  officers,  whose 
actions  he  applauded  in  the  strongest  terms,  as  well  those  of  which 
he  himself  had  been  an  eye-witness,  as  such  as  had  only  been  related 
to  him ;  and  he  made  presents  to  all,  according  to  their  merit  and 
station. 

After  Alexander  had  performed  these  several  duties,  truly  worthy 
a  great  monarch,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  queens,  to  inform  them 
that  he  was  coming  to  pay  them  a  visit ;  and  accordingly,  command- 
ing all  his  train  to  withdraw,  he  entered  the  tent,  accompanied  only 
by  Hephsestion.  He  was  his  favourite,  and  as  they  had  been  brought 
up  together,  the  king  revealed  his  secrets  to  him,  and  nobody  else 
dared  to  speak  so  freely  to  him ;  but  Ilephsestion  made  so  cautious 
and  discreet  a  use  of  that  liberty,  that  he  seemed  to  take  it,  not  so 
much  out  of  inclination,  as  from  a  desire  to  obey  the  king,  who  would 
have  it  so.'  They  were  of  the  same  age,  but  Uephsestion  was  taller, 
80  that  the  queens  took  him  at  first  for  the  king,  and  paid  him  their 
respects  as  such:  but  some  captive  eunuchs  showing  them  Alexander, 
Sysigambis  fell  prostrate  before  him,  and  begged  his  pardon;  de- 
claring, that  as  she  had  never  seen  him,  she  hoped  that  consideration 
would  plead  her  apology.  The  king,  raising  her  from  the  ground, 
^^Dear  mother,"  said  he,  ^^you  are  not  mistaken,  for  he  also  is  an 
Alexander:"  A  fine  expression,  which  does  honour  to  both!^  Had 
Alexander  always  thought  and  acted  in  this  manner,  he  would  have 
justly  merited  the  title  of  Great ;  but  fortune  had  not  yet  corrupted 
his  soul.^  He  bore  her  at  first  with  moderation  and  wisdom  ;  but  at 
last  she  overpowered  him,  and  he  became  unable  to  resist  her. 

Sysigambis,  strongly  affected  with  these  testimonies  of  goodness 
and  humanity,  could  not  forbear  testifying  her  gratitude  upon  that 
account.  ^^  Great  prince,"  said  she  to  him,  '^  what  words  shall  I  find 
to  express  my  thanks,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  answer  your  gene- 
rosity !  You  call  me  your  mother,  and  honour  me  still  with  the  title 
of  queen,  whereas  I  confess  myself  your  captive.  I  know  what  I 
have  been,  and  what  I  now  am.  I  know  the  whole  extent  of  my 
past  grandeur,  and  find  I  can  support  all  the  weight  of  my  present 
ill  fortune/  But  it  will  be  glorious  for  you,  as  you  now  have  an  ab- 
solute power  over  us,  to  make  us  feel  it  by  your  clemency  only,  and 
not  by  ill  treatment." 

The  king,  after  comforting  the  princesses,  took  the  son  of  Darius 
in  his  arms.  This  little  child,  without  discovering  the  least  terror, 
embraced  Alexander,  who  being  affected  with  his  confidence,  and 

'  Libertatis  quoque  in  eo  admouendo  non  alias  jus  habebat;  quod  tamen  ita  usurpabaty  at 
msgis  a  rege  permistfum  quam  vindicatum  ab  eo  videretur. — Quintus  Curtius. 

'  0  doDum  iocljte  Toeis,  daoti  pariter  atqne  acciplenti  speciosutn  ! — Val.  Max.  1.  iv.  e.  t 

'Stdnondnm  forUiDa  se  animo  ejus  iDfuderat.     Itaque  orieDfeem  earn  moderate  el  pn 
ituuu  tulit :  ad  uitimum  magDitudiuem  ejus  non  eepit — Q.  Curt. 

*  £t  prsBteritsB  fortuna  fiMtigium  capio,  et  pr»8entLB  juguin  pati  possum.— Q.  Curt. 
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turiiing  about  to  Hephsestion,  said  to  him,  '^  0,  that  Darius  had  6om« 
portion  of  this  tender  disposition !" 

It  is  certain  that  Darius,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  behaved  in 
such  a  manner,  that  he  surpassed,  in  clemency  and  goodness,  all  hia 
predecessors ;  and  was  superior  to  a  passion  which  conquers  and  en* 
slaves  the  strongest.  Darius*  consort  was  the  most  loveljr  princess  in 
the  world,  as  he  himself  was  the  most  beautiful  of  princes,  and  of  a 
very  tall  and  majestic  figure ;  and  the  princesses  their  daughters  re- 
sembled them.  They  were,  says  Plutarch,  in  Alexander's  camp,  not 
as  in  that  of  an  enemy,  but  as  in  a  sacred  temple,  and  a  sanctuary 
assigned  for  the  asylum  of  chastity,  in  which  all  the  princesses  lived 
so  retired,  that  they  were  not  seen  by  any  person,  nor  did  any  one 
dare  to  approach  their  apartments. 

We  even  find,  that  after  the  first  visit  above  mentioned,  which  was 
a  respectful  and  a  ceremonious  one,  Alexander,  to  avoid  exposing 
himself  to  the  dangers  of  human  frailty,  took  a  solemn  resolution 
never  to  visit  the  queen  any  more.^  He  himself  informs  us  of  this 
memorable  circumstance,  in  a  letter  written  by  him  to  Parmenio,  in 
which  he  commanded  him  to  put  to  death  certain  Macedonians,  who 
had  forced  the  wives  of  some  foreign  soldiers.  In  this  letter  the  fol- 
lowing words  were  read :  '^  For,  as  to  myself,  it  will  be  found  that  I 
neither  saw  nor  would* see  the  wife  of  Darius ;  and  did  not  suffer  any 
person  to  speak  of  her  beauty  before  me."  We  are  to  remember  that 
Alexander  was  young,  victorious,  and  free,  that  is,  not  engaged  in 
marriage ;  as  has  been  observed  of  the  first  Scipio  on  a  similar  occa- 
sion, "£t  juvenis,  et  coelebs,  et  victor."* 

To  conclude,  he  treated  these  princesses  with  such  humanity,  that 
nothing  but  the  remembrance  that  they  were  captives  could  have 
made  them  sensible  of  their  calamity ;  and  of  all  the  advantages  thej 
possessed  before,  nothing  was  wanting  with  regard  to  Alexander,  but 
that  trust  and  confidence,  which  no  one  can  repose  in  an  enemy,  how- 
ever kindly  he  behaves. 

SECTION  VI.  —  ALEXANDER   MARCHES  VICTORIOUS   INTO   SYRIA.      LAYS 
SIEGE  TO  TYRE,  WHICH  HE  TAKES  BY  STORM. 

Alexander  set  out  towards  Syria,  after  having  consecrated  three 
altars  on  the  river  Pinarius,  the  first  to  Jupiter,  the  second  to  Her* 
cules,  and  the  third  to  Minerva,  as  so  many  monuments  of  his  victory. 
He  had  sent  Parmenio  to  Damascus,  where  the  treasure  of  Darius 
was  deposited.  The  governor  of  the  city  betraying  his  sovereign, 
from  whom  he  had  now  no  further  expectations,  wrote  to  Alexander 
to  acquaint  him  that  he  was  ready  to  deliver  up  into  his  hands  all  the 
treasure  and  other  rich  stores  of  Darius.  But,  being  desirous  of 
covering  his  treason  with  a  specious  pretext,  he  pretended  that  he  was 
not  secure  in  the  city,  and  so  caused,  by  daybreak,  all  the  money  and 
the  richest  things  in  it  to  be  put  on  men's  backs,  and  fled  away  with 
the  whole,  seemingly  with  intention  to  secure  them,  but  in  reality  to 
deliver  them  up  to  the  enemy,  as  he  had  agreed  with  Parmenio,  who 
had  opened  the  letter  addressed  to  the  king.     At  the  first  sight  of 

Plut.  in  Alex.  *  VaL  Max.  L  !▼.  o* 
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the  forces  which  this  general  headed,  those  who  carried  the  burdens, 
being  terrified,  threw  them  down,  and  fled  away,  as  did  the  solaiers 
who  convoyed  them,  and  the  governor  himself.  On  this  occasion, 
immense  riches  were  seen  scattered  over  the  fields ;  all  the  gold  and 
silver  designed  to  pay  so  great  an  army ;  the  splendid  equipages  of 
80  many  great  lords  and  ladies ;  the  golden  vases  and  bridles,  mag- 
nificent tents,  and  carriages  abandoned  by  their  drivers;  in  a  word, 
whatever  the  long  prosperity  and  frugality  of  so  many  kings  had 
amassed  during  many  ages,  was  abandoned  to  the  conqueror.^ 

But  the  most  moving  part  of  this  sad  scene  was,  to  see  the  wives 
of  the  satraps  and  grandees  of  Persia,  most  of  whom  dragged  their 
little  children  after  them;  so  much  the  greater  objects  of  compassion, 
as  they  were  less  sensible  of  their  misfortune.  Among  these  were 
three  young  princesses,  daughters  of  Ochus,  who  had  reigned  before 
Darius ;  the  widow  of  this  Ochus ;  the  daughter  of  Ozathres,  brother 
to  Darius;  the  wife  of  Artabazus,  the  greatest  lord  of  the  court,  and 
his  son  Ilioneus.  There  were  also  taken  prisoners,  the  wife  and  son 
of  Phamabazus,  whom  the  king  had  appointed  admiral  of  all  the 
eoasts;  three  daughters  of  Mentor;  the  wife  and  son  of  Memnon, 
that  illustrious  general ;  insomuch,  that  there  was  scarcely  one  noble 
family  in  Persia  that  did  not  share  in  this  calamity. 

There  were  also  found  in  Damascus  the  ambassadors  of  the  Grecian 
cities,  particularly  those  of  Lacedsemon  and  Athens,  whom  Dariua 
thought  he  had  lodged  in  a  safe  asylum,  when  he  put  them  under  the 
protection  of  that  traitor. 

Besides  money,  and  plate  which  was  afterwards  coined,  and 
amounted  to  immense  sums,  thirty  thousand  men,  and  seven  thousand 
beasts  laden  with  baggage,  were  taken.  We  find,  by  Parmenio's 
letter  to  Alexander,^  that  he  found  in  Damascus  three  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  of  the  king's  concubines,  all  admirably  well  skilled  in 
music ;  and  also  a  multitude  of  officers,  whose  business  was  to  regu- 
late and  prepare  every  thing  relating  to  entertainments ;  such  as  to 
make  wreaths,  to  prepare  perfumes  and  essences,  to  dress  viands,  to 
make  pies,  and  all  kinds  of  pastry,  to  preside  over  the  wine-cellars, 
Uid  to  givCpOut  the  wine.  There  were  four  hundred  and  ninety-two 
of  these  officers ;  a  train  worthy  of  a  prince  who  runs  to  his  de- 
struction ! 

Darius,  who  a  few  hours  before  was  at  the  head  of  so  mighty  and 
splendid  an  army,  and  who  came  into  the  field  mounted  on  a  chariot, 
with  the  pride  of  a  conqueror,  rather  than  with  the  equipage  of  a 
warrior,  was  flying  over  plains,  which,  from  being  before  covered  with 
the  infinite  multitude  of  his  forces,  now  appeared  like  a  desert  or  vast 
solitude.  This  ill-fated  prince  rode  swiftly  the  whole  night,  accom- 
panied by  a  very  few  attendants;  for  all  had  not  taken  the  same 
road,  and  most  of  those  who  accompanied  him  could  not  keep  up  with 
him,  as  he  often  changed  horses.     At  last  he  arrived  at  Sochus,^ 

'  Diod.  I.  xrii.  p.  517,  518.    Arrian.  1.  IL  p.  83--86.    Plut  in  Alez.  p.  673.     Quint  Curt 
L  It.  c.  1.    JusiiD.  1.  zi.  o.  10. 
•Athen.  1.  xiii  p.  607. 
'  This  citj  WM  two  or  three  (Ujs  jonrnej  from  the  place  where  the  battle  wai  fought. 
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where  he  assembled  the  remains  of  his  army,  which  amounted  onlj  to 
four  thousand  men,  including  Persians  as  well  as  foreigners ;  and  from 
thence  he  made  all  possible  haste  to  Thapsacus,  in  order  to  have  the 
Euphrates  between  him  and  Alexander. 

In  the  mean  time,  Parmenio  having  carried  all  the  booty  into  Da- 
mascus, the  king  commanded  him  to  take  care  of  it,  and  likewise  of 
the  captives.  Most  of  the  cities  of  Syria  surrendered  at  the  first  ap- 
proaches of  the  conqueror.  On  his  arrival  at  Marathes^  he  received 
a  letter  from  Darius,  in  which  he  styled  himself  king,  without  be-> 
stowing  that  title  on  Alexander.  He  commanded,  rather  than 
entreated  him,  ^^  to  ask  any  sum  of  money  he  should  think  proper, 
by  way  of  ransom  for  his  mother,  his  wife,  and  children.  That  with 
regard  to  their  dispute  for  empire,  he  might,  if  he  thought  proper, 
decide  it  in  one  general  battle,  to  which  both  parties  should  bring  an 
equal  number  of  troops :  but  that,  in  case  he  were  still  capable  of 
good  counsel,  he  would  advise  him  to  rest  contented  with  the  kingdom 
of  his  ancestors,  and  not  invade  that  of  another ;  that  they  should 
henceforward  live  as  good  friends  and  faithful  allies ;  that  he  himself 
was  ready  to  swear  to  the  observance  of  these  articles,  and  to  receive 
Alexander's  oath.*' 

Tliis  letter,  which  breathed  so  unseasonable  a  pride  and  haughti- 
ness, exceedingly  offended  Alexander.  He  therefore  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing answer :  ^^  Alexander,  the  king,  to  Darius.  The  ancient  Da- 
rius, whose  name  you  assume,  in  former  times  entirely  ruined  the 
(jiueks  who  inhabited  the  coasts  of  the  Hellespont,  and  the  loniaos, 
our  ancient  colonies.  He  next  crossed  the  sea  at  the  head  of  a  pow- 
erful army,  and  carried  the  war  into  the  very  heart  of  Macedon  and 
Greece.  After  him,  Xerxes  made  another  descent  with  an  immense 
number  of  barbarians,  in  order  to  fight  us;  and  having  been  over- 
come in  a  naval  engagement,  he  left  in  Greece,  at  his  retiring,  Mar- 
donius,  who  plundered  our  cities,  and  laid  waste  our  plains.  But  who 
has  not  heard,  that  Philip,  my  father,  was  assassinated  by  wretches 
suborned  thereto  by  your  partisans,  in  hopes  of  a  great  reward  ?  For 
it  is  customary  with  the  Persians  to  undertake  impious  wars,  and 
when  armed  in  the  field,  to  set  a  price  upon  the  heads  ^  their  ene- 
mies. And  even  as  you  yourself,  though  at  the  head  of  a  vast  army, 
promised  a  thousand  talents  to  any  person  who  should  kill  me.  I 
therefore  only  defend  myself,  and  consequently  am  not  the  aggressor. 
And  indeed  the  gods,  who  always  declare  for  the  just  cause,  have 
favoured  my  arms;  and,  aided  by  their  protection,  I  have  sub- 
jected a  great  part  of  Asia,  and  defeated  you,  Darius,  in  a  pitched 
battle.  Though  I  ought  not  to  grant  any  request  you  make,  since 
you  have  not  acted  fairly  in  this  war ;  yet,  in  case  you  will  appear 
before  me  in  a  supplicating  posture,  I  give  you  my  word,  that  1  will 
rebtore  to  you,  without  any  ransom,  your  mother,  your  wife,  and 
chiiaren.  1  will  let  you  see,  that  I  know  how  to  conquer,  and  to 
oblige  the  conquered.^  If  you  are  afraid  of  surrendering  yourself  to 
me,  I  now  assure  you,  upon  my  honour,  that  you  may  do  it  without 

'  £t  Tineere,  et  oonsulere  Tiotit  scio. — Q>  Ccut. 
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the  least  danger ;  but  remember,  when  jon  next  write  to  me,  that 
joa  write  not  only  to  a  king,  but  to  your  king."  Thersippus  was 
ordered  to  carry  this  letter. 

x^lexander  marching  from  thence  into  Phoenicia,  the  citizens  of 
Bjblos  opened  their  gates  to  him.  Every  one  submitted  as  he  ad- 
vanced, but  no  people  did  this  with  greater  pleasure  than  the  Sido- 
niaus.  We  have  seen  in  what  manner  Ochiis  had  destroyed  their 
city,  eighteen  years  before,  and  put  all  the  inhabitants  of  it  to  the 
sword.  After  he  was  returned  into  Persia,  such  of  the  citizens  as, 
upon  account  of  their  traffic,  or  for  some  other  cause,  had  been  absent, 
and  by  that  means  had  escaped  the  massacre,  returned  thither,  and 
rebailt  their  city.  But  they  had  retained  so  violent  a  hatred  of 
the  Persians,  that  they  were  oveijoyed  at  this  opportunity  to  throw 
off  their  yoke ;  and  indeed  they  were  .the  first  in  that  country  who 
submitted  to  the  king  by  their  deputies,  in  opposition  to  Strato 
their  king,  who  had  declared  in  favour  of  Darius.  Alexander 
dethroned  him,  and  permitted  Hephtestion  to  elect  in  his  stead  what- 
ever person  of  the  Sidonians  he  should  judge  worthy  of  so  exalte<) 
a  station. 

This  favourite  was  quartered  at  the  house  of  two  brothers,  who 
were  young,  and  of  the  most  considerable  family  in  the  city :  to  these 
he  offered  the  crown ;  but  they  refused  it,  telling  him,  that  according 
to  the  laws  of  their  country,  no  person  could  ascend  the  throne,  un- 
less he  were  of  the  royal  blood.  Hephsestion  admiring  this  magna- 
nimity, which  could  contemn  what  others  strive  to  obtain  by  fire  and 
sword,  '*  Continue,"  says  he  to  them,  "  in  this  way  of  thinking,  you 
who  before  were  sensible  that  it  is  much  more  glorious  to  refuse  a 
diadem,  than  to  accept  it.  However,  name  to  me  some  person  of  the 
royal  family,  who  may  remember,  when  he  is  king,  that  it  was  you 
vho  set  the  crown  upon  his  head."  The  brothers,  observing  that 
several,  through  excessive  ambition,  aspired  to  this  high  station,  and 
to  obtain  it,  paid  a  servile  court  to  Alexander's  favourites,  declared 
that  they  did  not  know  any  person  more  worthy  of  the  diadem  than 
one  Abdolonymus,  descended,  though  at  a  great  distance,  from  the 
royal  line,  but  who  at  the  same  time  was  so  poor,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  get  his  bread  by  daily  labour,  in  a  garden  without  the  city.  His 
honesty  and  integrity  had  reduced  him,  as  well  as  many  more,  to  such 
extreme  poverty.  Solely  intent  upon  his  labour,  he  did  not  hear  the 
clashing  of  the  arms  which  had  shaken  all  Asia. 

The  two  brothers  went  immediately  in  search  of  Abdolonymus  with 
the  royal  garments,  and  found  him  weeding  his  garden.  They  then 
saluted  him  king,  and  one  of  them  addressed  him  thus :  ^^  You  must 
now  change  your  tatters  for  the  dress  I  have  brought  you.  Put  up 
that  mean  and  contemptible  habit  in  which  you  have  grown  old ;  as- 
sume ihe  sentiments  of  a  prince;  but  when  you  are  seated  on  the 
throne,  continue  to  preserve  the  virtue  which  made  you  worthy  of  it. 
And  when  you  shall  have  ascended  it,  and  by  that  means  become  the 
supreme  dispenser  of  life  and  deatti  over  all  your  citizens,  be  sure 
&CTCI  to  forget  the  condition  in  which,  or  rather  for  which,  you  wa>) 
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elected."  ^  Abdolonymus  looked  upon  the  whole  as  a  dream,  and, 
unable  to  guess  the  meaning  of  it,  asked  if  they  were  not  ashamed 
to  ridicule  him  in  that  manner.  But,  as  he  made  a  greater  resistance 
than  suited  their  inclinations,  they  themselves  washed  him,  and  threw 
over  his  shoulders  a  purple  robe  richly  embroidered  with  gold ;  then, 
after  repeated  oaths  of  their  being  in  earnest,  they  conducted  him  to 
the  palace. 

The  news  of  this  was  immediately  spread  over  the  whole  city. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  were  overjoyed  at  it,  but  some  murmured, 
especially  the  rich,  who  despising  the  former  abject  state  of  Abdolo- 
nymus,  could  not  forbear  showing  their  resentments  upon  that  account 
in  the  king's  court.  Alexander  commanded  the  new-elected  prince 
to  be  sent  for ;  and  after  surveying -him  attentively  a  long  time,  spoke 
thus :  '^  Thy  air  and  mien  do.  not  contradict  what  is  related  of  thy 
extraction ;  but  I  should  be  glad  to  know  with  what  frame  of  mind 
thou  didst  bear  thy  poverty."  "Would  to  the  gods,**  replied  he, 
"  that  I  may  bear  this  crown  with  equal  patience.  These  bands  have 
procured  me  all  I  desired ;  and  while  I  possessed  nothing,  I  wanted 
nothing.^  This  answer  gave  Alexander  a  high  idea  of  the  virtue  of 
Abdolonymus,  so  that  he  presented  him  not  only  with  all  the  rich 
furniture  which  had  belonged  to  Strato,  and  part  of  the  Persian 
plunder,  but  likewise  annexed  one  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  to 
his  dominions. 

Syria  and  Phoenicia  were  already  subdued  by  the  Macedonians,  the 
city  of  Tyre  excepted.  This  city  was  justly  entitled  the  Queen  of 
the  Sea,  that  element  bringing  to  it  the  tribute  of  all  nations.  She 
boasted  her  having  first  invented  navigation,  and  taught  mankind  the 
art  of  braving  the  wind  and  waves  by  the  assistance  of  a  frail  bark. 
The  happy  situation  of  Tyre,  the  convenience  and  extent  of  its  ports, 
the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  who  were  industrious,  laborious,  pa- 
tient, and  extremely  courteous  to  strangers,  invited  thither  merchants 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe ;  so  that  it  might  be  considered  not  so 
much  as  a  city  belonging  to  any  particular  nation,  as  the  common 
city  of  all  nations,  and  the  centre  of  their  commerce.^ 

Upon  Alexander's  advancing  towards  it,  the  Tynans  sent  him  an 
embassy,  with  presents  for  himself,  and  refreshments  for  his  army. 
They  were  willing  to  have  him  for  their  friend,  but  not  for  their 
mastef :  so  that  when  he  discovered  a  desire  of  entering  the  city,  in 
order  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  Hercules,  its  tutelar  god,  they  refused 
him  admission.  But  this  conqueror,  after  gaining  so  many  victories, 
had  too  proud  a  heart  to  bear  such  an  affront,  and  thereupon  was  re- 
solved to  force  them  to  it  by  a  siege,  which  they,  on  the  other  side, 

*  Cape  regis  animam,  et  in  earn  fortunsm,  qua  dignas  es,  istam  oonUneatiam  prefer.  Et, 
oum  in  regali  solio  residebis,  vitee  neciaqao  omniam  uivium  doiuinusi  oave  obliTiiicaris  ht^ut 
status  in  quo  aocipis  regnum,  imo  bercuie,  propter  quern. — Quint  Curt. 

*  Corporis,  inquit,  habitus,  famsB  generis  non  repugn  at.  8ed  libet  scire,  Inopiam  qua  patientia 
tuleris.  Turn  ille ;  atinam,  inquit,  eodem  animo  regnum  pati  possim !  (The  thought  is  beau* 
tiful  and  just.  He  considers  the  regal  power  as  a  burden  more  difficult  to  be  borne  than 
poverty; — regnum  pati.)  Uss  manus jsnffecere  desiderio  meo.  Nihil  habenti,  nihil  defuiL  — 
Quintus  Curtius. 

■  Diod.  1.  xrii.  p.  618—525.  Arrian.  1.  iu  p.  87—100.  Plut  in  Alex.  p.  678,  679.  Quint. 
Curt  L  iv.  0.  2,  3,  4.    Justin.  L  xL  o.  10. 
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were  determined  to  sustain  with  the  utmost  Tigour.  The  spring  waft 
Dov  coming  on.  Tyre  was  at  that  time  seated  in  an  island  of  the 
sea,  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  continent.  It  was  sur- 
roanded  by  a  strong  wall,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  which  the 
waves  of  the  sea  washed;  and  the  Carthaginians,  a  colony  from 
Tyre,  a  mighty  people,  and  sovereigns  of  the  ocean,  whose  ambassa 
dors  were  at  that  time  in  the  city  offering  to  Hercules,  according  to 
ancient  custom,  an  annual  sacrifice,  had  engaged  themselves  to  suc- 
cour the  Tyrians.  It  was  this  made  them  so  haughty.  Firmly  de- 
termined not  to  surrender,  they  fixed  machines  on  the  ramparts  and 
on  the  towers,  armed  their  young  men,  and  built  workhouses  for  the 
artificers,  of  whom  there  were  great  numbers  in  the  city;  so  that 
CTery  part  resounded  with  the  noise  of  warlike  preparations.  They 
likewise  cast  iron  grapples,  to  throw  on  the  enemy's  works,  and  tear 
them  away ;  as  also  cramp-irons,  and  such  like  instruments,  invented 
for  the  defence  of  cities. 

Alexander  imagined  that  there  were  essential  reasons  why  he  should 
possess  himself  of  Tyre.  He  was  sensible  that  he  could  not  invade 
Egypt  easily,  so  long  as  the  Persians  should  be  masters  of  the  sea ; 
nor  pursue  Darius  with  safety,  in  case  he  should  leave  behind  him  so 
large  an  extent  of  country,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  either  ene* 
mies,  or  suspected  to  be  so.  He  likewise  was  afraid  lest  some  insur- 
rection should  break  oiit  in  Greece ;  and  that  his  enemies,  after  having 
retaken,  in  his  absence,  the  maritime  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  in- 
creased their  fleet,  would  make  his  country  the  seat  of  war,  during 
his  being  employed  in  pursuing  Darius  in  the  plains  of  Babylon. 
These  apprehensions  were  the  more  justly  grounded,  as  the  Lacedae- 
monians had  declared  openly  against  him,  and  the  Athenians  sided 
with  him  more  out  of  fear  than  affection.  But  that,  in  case  he  should 
conquer  Tyre,  all  Phoenicia  being  then  subject  to  him,  he  would  be 
able  to  dispossess  the  Persians  of  half  their  naval  army,  which  con- 
sisted of  the  fleet  of  that  province ;  and  would  soon  make  himself 
master  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  of  Egypt,  which  could  not  re- 
sbt  him  the  instant  he  was  become  master  at  sea. 

On  the  other  side,  one  would  have  imagined  that,  according  to  all 
the  rules  of  war,  Alexander,  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  ought  to  have 
pursued  Darius  vigorously,  and  neither  given  him  an  opportunity  of 
recovering  from  the  fpght  into  which  his  defeat  had  thrown  him,  nor 
allowed  him  time  to  raise  a  new  army ;  the  success  of  the  enterprise, 
which  appeared  infallible,  being  the  only  thing  that  could  make  him 
formidable  and  superior  to  all  his  enemies.  Add  to  this,  that  in  case 
Alexander  should  not  be  able  to  take  this  city,  which  was  not  very 
unlikely,  he  would  discredit  his  own  arms,  would  lose  the  fruit  of  his 
victories,  and  prove  to  the  enemy  that  he  was  not  invincible.  But 
God,  who  had  appointed  this  monarch  to  chastise  the  pride  of  Tyre, 
38  will  be  seen  hereafter,  did  not  once  permit  those  thoughts  to  enter 
his  mind ;  but  determined  him  to  lay  siege  to  the  place,  in  spite  of 
all  the  difficulties  which  opposed  so  hazardous  a  design,  and  the  many 
reasons  which  should  have  prompted  him  to  pursue  quite  different 
measures. 
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•  It  was  impossible  to  come  near  this  city  in  order  to  Atorm  it,  with- 
out making  a  bank  which  would  reach  from  the  continent  to  the 
island ;  and  an  attempt  of  this  kind  would  be  attended  with  difficul- 
ties that  were  seemingly  insurmountable.  The  little  arm  of  the  sea, 
which  separated  the  island  from  the  continent,  was  exposed  to  the 
west  wind,  which  often  raised  such  dreadful  storms  there,  that  the 
waves  would  in  an  instant  sweep  away  all  works.  Besides,  as  the 
city  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  sea,  there  was  no  fixing  scal- 
ing-ladders, nor  throwing  up  batteries,  but  at  a  distance  in  the  ships; 
and  the  wall  which  projected  into  the  sea  towards  the  lower  part, 
prevented  people  from  landing ;  not  to  mention  that  the  military  en- 
gines which  might  have  been  put  on  board  the  galleys,  could  not  do 
much  execution,  on  account  of  the  turbulence  of  the  waves. 

Nothing  was  capable  of  checking  or  vanquishing  the  resolution  of 
Alexander,  who  was  determined  to  carry  the  city  at  any  rate.  But, 
as  the  few  vessels  he  possessed,  lay  at  a  great  distance  from  him,  and 
the  siege  of  so  strong  a  place  might  possibly  last  a  long  time,  and  so 
retard  his  other  enterprises,  he  thought  proper  to  try  for  an  accom- 
modation. He  accordingly  sent  heralds,  who  proposed  a  peace  be- 
tween Alexander  and  their  city ;  but  these  the  Tyriana  killed,  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  nations,  and  threw  them  from  the  top  of  the  walls 
into  the  sea.  Alexander,  exasperated  at  so  cruel  an  outrage,  formed 
a  resolution  at  once,  and  employed  his  whole  attention  in  raising  a 
dike.  He  found  in  the  ruins  of  old  Tyre,  which  stood  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  was  called  Palsd-Tyros,  materials  to  make  piers,  taking  all 
the  stones  and  rubbish  from  it.  Mount  Libanus,  which  was  not  far 
distant  from  it,  so  famous  in  Scripture  for  its  cedars,  furnished  him 
with  wood  for  piles,  and  other  timber  work. 

The  soldiers  began  the  pier  with  great  alacrity,  being  animated  by 
the  presence  of  their  sovereign,  who  himself  gave  out  all  the  orders; 
and  who,  knowing  perfectly  how  to  insinuate  himself  into,  and  gain 
the  afiections  of  his  troops,^  excited  some  by  praises,  and  others  by 
slight  reprimands,  intermixed  with  kind  expressions,  and  softened  by 
promises.  At  first  they  advanced  with  considerable  rapidity,  the 
piles  being  easily  driven  into  the  slime,  which  served  as  mortar  for 
the  stones ;  and  as  the  place  where  those  works  were  carrying  on  was 
at  some  distance  from  the  city,  they  went  on  without  interruption. 
But  the  further  they  went  from  the  shore,  the  greater  difficulties  they 
met  with ;  because  the  sea  was  deeper,  and  tHe  workmen  were  very 
much  annoyed  by  the  darts  discharged  from  the  top  of  the  walls. 
The  enemy,  who  were  masters  of  the  sea,  coming  forward  in  large 
boats,  and  razing  every  part  of  the  dike,  prevented  the  Macedonians 
from  carrying  it  on  with  vigour.  Then  adding  insults  to  their  at- 
tacks, they  cried  aloud  to  Alexander's  soldiers,  '^  that  it  was  a  noble 
sight  to  see  those  conquerors,  whose  names  were  so  renowned  through- 
out the  world,  carrying  burdens  on  their  backs  like  so  many  beasts." 
And  they  would  afterwards  ask  them  in  a  contemptuous  manner, 
'^whether  Alexander  was  greater  than  Neptune,  and  it*  titey  pretended 
to  prevail  over  that  god  ?" 

*  Haudqaaqaam  rudis  tractandi  militares  animos. — Q.  Cdr(. 
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These  taunta  only  served  to  inflame  the  courage  of  the  soldiers. 
At  last  the  bank  appeared  above  water,  began  to  show  a  level  of  a 
considerable  breadth,  and  to  approach  the  city.  Then  the  besieged, 
perceiving  with  terror  the  vascness  of  the  work,  which  the  sea  till 
then  had  kept  from  their  sight,  came  in  their  ships  to  the  bank, 
which  was  not  yet  very  firm.  These  vessels  were  full  of  slingers, 
bowmen,  and  others,  who  hurled  javelins,  and  even  fire,  and  being 
spread  to  the  right  and  left  about  the  bank,  they  shot  on  all  sides 
upon  the  workmen,  several  of  whom  were  wounded;  it  not  being 
possible  for  them  to  ward  off  the  blows,  because  of  the  great  ease 
and  swiftness  with  which  the  vessels  moved  backwards  and  forwards ; 
80  that  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the  work  to  defend  themselves. 
It  wa3  therefore  resolved,  that  skins  and  sails  should  be  spread  to 
cover  the  workmen;  and  that  two  wooden  towers  should  be  raised 
at  the  head  of  the  bank,  to  prevent  the  approaches  of  the 
enemy. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Tyrians  made  a  descent  on  the  shore,  out 
of  the  view  of  the  camp,  where  they  landed  some  soldiers,  who  cut 
to  pieces  those  who  carried  the  stones ;  and  on  Mount  Libanus  there 
were  also  some  Arabian  peasants,  who,  meeting  the  Macedonians 
straggling  up  and  down,  killed  near  thirty  of  them,  and  took  very 
nearly  the  same  number  of  them.  These  small  losses  obliged  Alex- 
ander to  separate  his  troops  into  different  bodies. 

The  besieged,  in  the  mean  time,  employed  every  invention,  every 
stratagem  that  could  be  found,  to  ruin  the  enemy's  works.  They 
took  a  transport  vessel,  and  filling  it  with  brush  and  such  like  dry 
materials,  made  a  large  enclosure  near  the  prow,  wherein  they  threw 
all  these  things,  with  sulphur  and  pitch,  and  other  combustible  mat- 
ters. In  the  middle  of  this  enclosure  they  set  up  two  masts,  to  each 
of  which  they  fixed  two  sail-yards,  on  which  were  hung  kettles  full 
of  oil,  and  other  unctuous  substances.  They  afterwards  loaded  the 
hinder  part  of  the  vessel  with  stones  and  sand,  in  order  to  raise  the 
prow ;  and  taking  advantage  of  a  favourable  wind,  they  towed  it  to 
sea  by  the  assistance  of  their  galleys.  As  soon  as  they  were  come 
Dear  the  towers,  they  set  fire  to  the  vessel  in  question,  and  drew  it 
towards  the  point  or  extremity  of  the  bank.  In  the  mean  time  the 
sailors  who  were  in  it  leaped  into  the  sea,  and  swam  away.  Imme- 
diately the  fire  caught,  with  great  violence,  the  towers,  and  the  rest 
of  the  works,  which  were  at  the  head  of  the  bank;  and  then  the 
sail-yards  being  driven  backwards  and  forwards,  threw  oil  upon  the 
fire,  which  very  much  increased  the  fiame.  But  to  prevent  the  Ma- 
cedonians from  extinguishing  it,  the  Tyrians,  who  were  in  their  gal- 
leys, were  perpetually  hurling  at  the  towers  fiery  darts  and  burning 
torches,  so  that  there  was  no  approaching  them.  Several  Macedo- 
nians lost  their  lives  in  a  miserable  manner  on  the  bank,  being  either 
shoi  through  with  arrows  or  burmd  to  death ;  while  others,  throwing 
down  their  arms,  leaped  into  the  sea.  But,  as  they  were  swimming 
away,  the  Tyrians,  choosing  to  take  them  alive  rather  than  kill 
them,  maimed  their  hands  with  clubs  and  stones ;  and  after  disabling 
them,  carried  them  off.     At  the  same  time  the  besieged,  coming  out 

Vol.  m.  — 10 
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of  the  city  in  little  boats,  beat  down  the  edges  of  the  bank,  tore  up 
the  stakes,  and  burned  the  rest  of  the  engines. 

Alexander,  though  he  saw  most  of  his  designs  defeated,  and  his 
works  demolished,  was  not  at  all  dejected  upon  that  account.  His 
soldiers  endeavoured,  with  redoubled  vigour,  to  repair  the  ruins  of 
the  bank  ;  and  made  and  planted  new  machines  with  such  alacrity  as 
quite  astonished  the  enemy.  Alexander  himself  was  present  on  all 
occasions,  and  superintended  every  part  of  the  works.  His  presence 
and  great  abilities  advanced  these  still  more  than  the  multitude  of 
hands  employed  in  them.  The  whole  was  nearly  finished,  and  brought 
almost  to  the  wall  of  the  city,  when  there  arose  on  a  sudden  an  im- 
petuous wind,  which  drove  the  waves  with  so  much  fury  against  the 
bank,  that  the  cement  and  other  things  that  bound  it  gave  way,  and 
the  water  rushing  through  the  stones,  broke  it  in  the  middle.  As 
soon  as  the  great  heap  of  stones  which  supported  the  earth  was 
thrown  down,  the  whole  sunk  at  once  into  an  abyss. 

Any  warrior  but  Alexander  would  that  instant  have  quite  laid  aside 
his  enterprise;  and  indeed,  he  himself  debated  whether  he  should 
not  raise  the  siege.  But  a  superior  Power,  who  had  foretold  and 
sworn  the  ruin  of  Tyre,  and  whose  orders  this  prince  only  executed, 
prompted  him  to  continue  the  siege,  and,  dispelling  all  his  fear  and 
anxiety,  inspired  him  with  courage  and  confidence,  and  fired  the 
breasts  of  his  whole  army  with  the  same  sentiments.  For  now  the 
soldiers,  as  if  but  that  moment  arrived  before  the  city,  forgetting  all 
the  toils  they  had  undergone,  began  to  raise  a  new  mole,  at  which 
they  worked  incessantly. 

Alexander  was  sensible,  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  him  to 
complete  the  bank,  or  to  take  the  city,  as  long  as  the  Tyrians  should 
continue  masters  at  sea.  He  therefore  resolved  to  assemble  before 
Sidon  his  few  remaining  galleys.  At  the  same  time,  the  kings  of 
Aradus  and  Byblos,  cities  of  Phoenicia,  hearing  that  Alexander  had 
conquered  their  cities,  abandoned  the  Persian  fleet,  and  joined  him 
with  theirs  and  thait  of  the  Sidonians,  which  made  in  all  eighty  sail. 
There  arrived  also,  much  about  the  same  time,  ten  galleys  from 
Bhodes,  three  from  Solae  and  Males,  ten  from  Lycia,  and  one  from 
Macedonia  of  fifty  oars.  A  shore  time  after,  the  king  of  Cyprus, 
hearing  that  the  Persian  army  had  been  defeated  near  the  city  of 
Issus,  and  that  Alexander  had  possessed  himself  of  Phoenicia,  brougUi 
him  a  reinforcement  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  galleys. 

The  king,  while  his  soldiers  were  preparing  the  ships  and  engines, 
took  some  troops  of  horse,  with  his  own  regiment  of  guard:},  and 
marched  towards  a  mountain  of  Arabia,  called  Anti-Libanus.  The 
tender  regard  he  had  for  an  old  gentleman,  formerly  his  tutor,  who 
was  absolutely  resolved  to  follow  his  pupil,  exposed  Alexander  to  very 
great  danger.  This  was  Lysimachus,  who  gave  the  name  of  Achilles 
to  his  scholar,  and  called  himself  Phoenix.^  When  the  king  arrived 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  he  leaped  from  his  horse,  and  began  to 
walk.  His  troops  got  a  considerable  way  before  him.  It  was  already 
late,  and  Alexander  not  being  willing  to  leave  his  preceptor,  who  was 

*  It  is  well  known  that  Phcenix  was  governor  to  Achilles. 
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rerj  corpalent,  and  scarcely  able  to  walk,  was  by  that  meanci  sepa- 
rated from  his  little  army,  accompanied  only  by  a  very  few  soldiers ; 
and  in  this  manner  spent  the  whole  night  very  near  the  enemy,  who 
were  so  numerous,  that  they  might  easily  have  overpowered  him. 
However,  his  usual  good  fortune  and  courage  extricated  him  from 
this  danger ;  so  that,  coming  up  afterwards  with  his  forces,  he  ad- 
ranced  forward  into  the  country,  took  all  the  strong  places,  either  by 
force  or  capitulation,  and  returned,  the  eleventh  day,  to  Sidon,  where 
he  found  Alexander,  son  of  Polemocrates,  who  had  brought  him  a 
reinforcement  of  four  thousand  Greeks  from  Peloponnesus. 

The  fleet  being  ready,  Alexander  took  some  soldiers  from  among 
his  guards,  and  these  he  embarked  with  him,  in  order  to  employ  them 
in  close  fight  with  the  enemy;  and  then  set  sail  towards  Tyre,  in 
order  of  battle.  He  himself  was  at  the  point  or  extremity  of  the 
right  wing,  which  extended  itself  towards  the  main  ocean,  being  ac- 
companied by  the  kings  of  Cyprus  and  Phoenicia ;  the  left  was  com- 
manded by  Craterus.  The  Tyrians  were  at  first  determined  to  give 
battle ;  but  after  they  heard  of  the  uniting  of  these  forces,  and  saw 
the  army  advance,  which  made  a  great  appearance,  for  Alexander 
had  halted  to  wait  the  coming  up  of  his  left  wing,  they  kept  all  their 
galleys  in  their  harbotirs,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  entering  them. 
When  the  king  saw  this,  he  advanced  near  the  city ;  and  finding  that 
it  voald  be  impossible  for  him  to  force  the  port  which  lay  towards 
Sidon,  because  of  the  great  narrowness  of  the  entrance,  and  its  be- 
ing defended  by  a  large  number  of  galleys,  whose  prows  were  all 
turned  towards  the  main  ocean,  he  only  sunk  three  of  them  which 
laj  without,  and  afterwards  came  to  anchor  with  his  whole  fleet,  pretty 
near  the  bank,  along  the  shore,  where  his  ships  rode  in  safety. 

While  all  these  things  were  doing,  the  new  bank  was  carried  on 
with  great  vigour.  The  workmen  threw  into  the  sea  whole  trees,  with 
all  their  branches  on  them,  and  laid  great  stones  over  these,  on  which 
they  put  other  trees,  and  the  latter  they  covered  with  clay,  which 
Eerved  instead  of  mortar.  Afterwards  heaping  more  trees  and  stones 
on  these,  the  whole  thus  joined  together  formed  one  entire  body. 
This  bank  was  made  wider  than  the  former  ones,  in  order  that  the 
towers  that  were  built  in  the  middle  might  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
BQch  arrows  as  should  be  shot  from  those  ships  which  might  attempt 
to  break  down  the  edges  of  the  bank.  The  besieged,  on  the  other 
side,  exerted  themselves  with  extraordinary  bravery,  and  did  all  that 
lay  in  their  power  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  work.  But  nothing 
Was  of  so  much  service  to  them  as  their  divers,  who,  swimming  under 
water,  came  unperceived  quite  up  to  the  bank,  and  with  hooks  drew 
such  branches  to  them  as  projected  beyond  the  work;  and  pulling 
forward  with  great  strength,  forced  away  every  thing  that  was  over 
them.  This  was  one  impediment  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  work ; 
after  many  delays,  however,  the  patience  of  the  workmen  surmount* 
mg  every  obstacle,  it  was  at  last  finished  in  its  utmost  perfection 
Ttie  Macedonians  placed  military  engines  of  all  kinds  on  the  bank 
1^  order  to  shake  the  walls  with  battering-rams,  and  hurl  on  the  be 
*ieged,  arrows,  stones,  and  burning  torches. 
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At  the  ^ATKe  time,  Alexander  ordered  the  Cyprian  fleet,  commandeil 
by  Androraachus,  to  take  its  station  before  the  harbour  which  lay  to- 
wards Sidon ;  and  that  of  Phoenicia,  before  the  harbour  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bank  facing  Egypt,  towards  that  part  where  his  own  tent 
was  pitched ;  and  enabled  himself  to  attack  the  city  on  every  side. 
The  Tyrians,  in  their  turn,  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence.  On  that 
side  which  lay  towards  the  bank,  they  had  erected  towers  on  the 
wall,  which  was  of  an  astonishing  height,  and  of  a  proportionable 
breadth,  the  whole  built  with  great  stones  cemented  together  with 
mortar.  The  access  to  any  other  part  was  very  nearly  as  difficult, 
the  enemy  having  fenced  the  foot  of  the  wall  with  great  stones,  to 
keep  the  Greeks  from  approaching  it.  The  business  then  was,  first 
to  draw  these  away,  which  could  not  be  done  but  with  the  utmost  dif- 
ficulty, because,  as  the  soldiers  stood  in  ships,  they  could  not  keep 
very  firm  on  their  legs.  Besides,  the  Tyrians  advanced  with  covered 
galleys,  and  cut  the  cables  which  held  the  ships  at  anchor ;  so  that 
Alexander  was  obliged  to  cover,  in  like  manner,  several  vessels  of 
thirty  rowers  each,  and  to  station  them  crosswise,  to  secure  the  an* 
chors  from  the  attacks  of  the  Tyrian  galleys.  But  still,  divers  came 
and  cut  them  unperceived,  so  that  they  were  at  last  forced  to  fix 
them  with  iron  chains.  After  this,  they  drew  these  stones  with  cable 
ropes,  and  carrying  them  off  with  engines,  they  were  thrown  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  where  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  do  any  far- 
ther mischief.  The  foot  of  the  wall  being  thus  cleared,  the  vessels 
had  very  easy  access  to  it.  In  this  manner  the  Tyrians  were  in- 
vested on  all  sides,  and  attacked  at  the  same  time  both  by  sea  and 
land. 

The  Macedonians  had  joined  galleys  by  pairs,  with  four  men 
chained  to  each  oar,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  prows  were  fastened, 
and  the  sterns  so  far  distant  one  from  the  other,  as  was  necessary  for 
the  pieces  of  timber  between  them  to  be  of  a  proper  length.  After 
this  they  threw  from  one  stern  to  the  other,  sail-yards,  w^hich  were 
fastened  together  by  planks  laid  crosswise,  in  order  for  the  soldiers 
to  stand  fast  on  the  space.  The  galleys  being  thus  equipped,  they 
rowed  towards  the  city,  and  shot  under  coter,  against  those  who  de- 
fended the  walls,  the  prows  serving  them  as  so  many  parapets.  The 
king  caused  them  to  advance  about  midnight,  in  order  to  surround 
the  walls,  and  make  a  general  assault.  The  Tyrians  now  gave  them- 
selves up  for  lost,  when  on  a  sudden  the  sky  was  overspread  with 
such  thick  clouds,  as  quite  took  away  the  faint  glimmerings  of  light 
which  before  darted  through  the  gloom.  The  sea  rose  by  insensible 
degrees;  and  the  billows,  being  swelled  by  the  fury  of  the  winds, 
rose  to  a  dreadful  storm.  The  vessels  dashed  one  against  the  other 
with  so  much  violence,  that  the  cables,  which  before  fastened  them 
together,  were  either  loosened,  or  broken  asunder ;  the  planks  split, 
and,  making  a  horrible  crash,  carried  off  the  soldiers  with  them ;  for 
the  tempest  was  so  furious,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  manage  or 
steer  galleys  thus  fastened  together.  The  soldier  was  a  hindrance 
to  the  sailor,  and  the  sailor  to  the  soldier ;  and,  as  happens  on  such 
occasions,  those  obeyed  whose  business  it  was  to  command ;  fear  and 
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anxiety,  throwing  all  things  into  confusion.  But  now  the  rowers  ex- 
ertevl  themselves  with  so  much  vigour,  that  they  got  the  better  of  tho 
sea,  and  seemed  to  tear  their  ships  out  of  the  waves.  At  last  they 
brought  them  near  the  shore,  but  the  greatest  part  in  a  shattered 
condition. 

At  the  same  time,  there  arrived  at  Tyre  thirty  ambassadors  from 
Carthage,  who  did  not  bring  the  least  succours,  though  they  had  pro- 
mised such  mighty  things.  Instead  of  this,  they  only  made  excuses, 
declaring  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  grief  the  Carthaginians  found 
themselves  absolutely  unable  to  assist  the  Tyrians  in  any  manner ; 
for  that  they  themselves  were  engaged  in  a  war,  not  as  before,  for 
empire,  but  to  save  their  country.^  And  indeed  the  Syracusans  were 
lajing  waste  all  Africa  at  that  time  with  a  powerful  army,  and  had 
pitched  their  camp  not  far  from  the  walls  of  Carthage.  The  Tyrians, 
though  frustrated  in  this  manner  of  the  great  hopes  they  had  con- 
ceived, were  no  ways  dejected.  They  only  took  the  wise  precautions 
to  send  most  of  their  women  and  children  to  Carthage,  in  order  that 
they  themselves  might  be  in  a  condition  to  defend  themselves  to  the 
last  extremity,  and  bear  more  courageously  the  greatest  calamities 
which  might  befall  them,  when  they  had  once  lodged,  in  a  secure 
asjlum,  what  they  most  valued  in  the  world. 

There  was  in  the  city  a  brazen  statue  of  Apollo,  of  an  enormous 
size.  This  Colossus  had  formerly  stood  in  the  city  of  Gela  in  Sicily. 
The  Carthaginians  having  taken  it  about  the  year  four  hundred  and 
twelve  before  Christ,  had  given  it,  by  way  of  present,  to  the  city  of 
Tyre,  which  they  always  considered  as  the  mother  of  Carthage.'  The 
Tjrians  had  set  it  up  in  their  city,  and  worship  was  paid  to  it. 
Baring  the  siege,  on  a  dream  which  one  of  the  citizens  had,  the  Ty- 
nans imagined  that  Apollo  was  determined  to  leave  them,  and  go  over 
to  Alexander.  Immediately  they  fastened  with  a  gold  chain  his 
Btatue  to  the  altar  of  Hercules,  to  prevent  the  deity  in  question  from 
leaving  them.  For  these  people  were  silly  enough  to  believe,  that 
&fter  his  statue  was  thus  fastened  down,  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
him  to  make  his  escape ;  and  that  he  would  be  prevented  from  doing 
60  by  Hercules,  the  tutelar  god  of  the  city.  What  a  strange  idea 
the  heathens  had  of  their  divinities ! 

Some  of  the  Tyrians  proposed  the  restoring  of  a  sacrifice  which 
had  been  discontinued  for  many  ages ;  namely,  to  sacrifice  a  child, 
horn  of  free  parents,  to  Saturn.  The  Carthaginians,  who  had  bor- 
rowed this  sacrilegious  custom  from  their  founders,  preserved  it  till 
the  destruction  of  their  city ;  and  had  not  the  old  men,  who  were  in- 
vested with  the  greatest  authority  in  Tyre,  opposed  this  cruelly  su- 

peiotiiious  custom,  a  child  would  have  been  butchered  on  this  occa- 

siou. 

The  Tyrians,  finding  their  city  exposed  every  moment  to  be  taken 
DJ  storm,  resolved  to  fall  upon  the  Cyprian  fleet,  which  lay  at  anchor 
off  Sidon.  They  took  the  opportunity  to  do  this  at  a  time  when  the 
Beamen  of  Alexander's  fleet  were  dispersed,  and  when  he  himself  had 
withdrawn  to  his  tent,  pitched  on  the  sea-shore.     They  accordingly 

'  Bee  VoL  L  in  the  history  of  Carthage.  *  Diod.  L  xiii.  p.  226 
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came  out,  about  aoon,  with  thirteen  galleys,  all  manned  with  choice 
ioldiers,  who  were  used  to  sea-fights;  and  rowing  with  all  their  might, 
came  thundering  on  the  enemy's  vessels.  Part  of  them  they  found 
empty,  and  drove  several  of  them  on  shore,  where  they  dashed  to 
pieces.  The  loss  would  have  been  still  greater,  had  not  Alexander, 
the  instant  he  heard  of  this  sally,  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  whole 
fleet,  with  all  imaginable  haste,  against  the  Tyrians.  However,  these 
did  not  wait  their  coming  up,  but  withdrew*  into  the  harbour,  after 
having  lost  some  of  their  ships. 

The  engines  being  now  in  operation,  the  city  was  warmly  attacked 
on  all  sides,  and  as  vigorously  defended.  The  besieged,  taught  and 
animated  by  imminent  danger,  and  the  extreme  necessity  to  which 
they  were  reduced,  invented,  daily,  new  arts  to  defend  themselves, 
and  repulse  the  enemy.  They  warded  off  all  the  darts  discharged 
from  the  balistas  against  them,  by  the  assistance  of  turning  wheels, 
which  either  broke  them  to  pieces,  or  carried  them  another  way.  They 
deadened  the  violence  of  the  stones  that  were  hurled  at  them,  by  set- 
ting up  a  kind  of  sails  and  curtains  made  of  a  soft  substance,  which 
easily  gave  way.  To  annoy  the  ships  which  advanced  against  their 
walls,  they  fixed  grappling-irons  and  scythes  to  joists  or  beams;  then 
straining  their  catapultas,  an  enormous  kind  of  cross-bow,  they  laid 
these  great  pieces  of  timber  upon  them  instead  of  arrows,  and  shot 
them  off  on  a  sudden  at  the  enemy.  These  crushed  some  to  pieces 
by  their  great  weight ;  and  the  hooks  or  pensile  scythes,  with  which 
they  were  armed,  tore  others  to  pieces,  and  did  considerable  damage 
to  their  ships.  They  also  had  brazen  shields,  which  they  drew  red- 
hot  out  of  the  fire ;  and  filling  these  with  burning  sand,  hurled  them 
in  an  instant  from  the  top  of  the  wall  upon  the  enemy.  There  was 
nothing  the  Macedonians  so  much  dreaded  as  this  last  invention ;  for 
the  moment  this  burning  sand  got  to  the  flesh,  through  the  crevices 
in  the  armour,  it  pierced  to  the  very  bone,  and  stuck  so  close,  that 
there  was  no  pulling  it  off;  so  that  the  soldiers,  throwing  down  their 
arms,  and  tearing  their  clothes  to  pieces,  were  in  this  manner  exposed, 
naked,  and  defenceless,  to  the  enemy. 

It  was  then  Alexander,  discouraged  at  so  vigorous  a  defence,  de- 
bated seriously,  whether  it  would  not  be  proper  for  him  to  raise  the 
siege,  and  go  to  Egypt ;  for,  after  having  overrun  Asia  with  amazing 
rapidity,  he  found  his  progress  unhappily  retarded ;  and  lost,  before 
a  single  city,  the  opportunity  of  executing  a  great  many  projects  of 
infinitely  greater  importance.  On  the  other  side,  he  considered  that 
it  would  be  a  great  blemish  to  his  reputation,  which  had  done  him 
«  greater  service  than  his  arms,  should  he  leave  Tyre  behind  him,  and 
thereby  prove  to  the  world,  that  he  was  not  invincible.  He  therefore 
resolved  to  make  a  last  effort  with  a  great  number  of  ships,  which  he 
manned  with  the  flower  of  his  army.  Accordingly,  a  second  naval 
engagement  was  fought,  in  which  the  Tyrians,  after  fighting  with  In- 
trepidity, were  obliged  to  draw  off  their  whole  fleet  towards  the  city. 
The  king  pursued  their  rear  very  close,  but  was  not  able  to  enter  the 
harbour,  being  repulsed  by  arrows  shot  from  the  walls :  he,  however, 
either  took  ui  sunk  a  great  number  of  their  ships. 
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Alexander,  after  allowing  his  forces  to  repose  themselyos  two  days, 
idranced  his  fleet  and  his  engines,  in  order  to  attempt  a  general  as- 
sault. Both  the  attack  and  defence  were  now  more  vigorous  thai, 
ever.  The  courage  of  the  combatants  increased  with  the  danger; 
and  each  side,  animated  by  the  most  powerful  motives,  fought  like 
lions.  Wherever  the  battering-rams  had  beat  down  any  part  of  the 
wall,  and  the  bridges  were  thrown  out,  instantly  the  arcyraspides 
mounted  the  breach  with  the  utmost  valour,  being  headed  by  Adme- 
tus,  one  of  the  bravest  ofiBcers  in  the  army,  who  was  killed  by  the 
thrust  of  a  partisan,^  as  be  was  encouraging  his  soldiers.  The  pre- 
sence of  the  king,  and  especially  the  example  he  set,  fired  his  troops 
vith  unusual  bravery.  He  himself  ascended  one  of  the  towers,  which 
was  of  a  prodigious  height,  and  was  there  exposed  to  the  greatest 
danger  his  courage  had  ever  made  him  hazard ;  for,  being  immedi- 
ately known  by  his  insignia  and  the  richness  of  his  armour,  he  served 
as  a  mark  for  all  the  arrows  of  the  enemy.  On  this  occasion  he  per- 
formed wonders;  killing,  with  javelins,  several  of  those  who  de- 
fended the  wall ;  then  advancing  nearer  to  them,  he  forced  some  with 
his  sword,  and  others  with  his  shield,  either  into  the  city  or  the  sea ; 
the  tower  where  he  fought  almost  touching  the  wall.  He  soon  went 
orer  it,  by  the  assistance  of  floating  bridges,  and,  followed  by  the 
nobility,  possessed  himself  of  two  towers,  and  the  space  between 
them.  The  battering-rams  had  already  made  several  breaches ;  the 
Seet  had  forced  their  way  into  the  harbour ;  and  some  of  the  Mace- 
donians had  possessed  themselves  of  the  towers  which  were  aban- 
doned. The  Tyrians,  seeing  the  enemy  masters  of  their  rampart, 
retired  towards  an  open  place,  called  Agenor,  and  there  stood  their 
ground;  but  Alexander,  marching  up  with  his  regiment  of  body- 
guards, killed  part  of  them,  and  obliged  the  rest  to  fly.  At  the  same 
time,  Tyre  being  taken  on  that  side  which  lay  towards  the  harbour, 
the  Macedonians  ran  through  every  part  of  the  city,  sparing  no 
person  who  came  in  their  way,  being  highly  exasperated  at  the  long 
resistance  of  th.e  besieged,  and  the  barbarities  they  had  exercised  to- 
wards some  of  their  comrades  who  had  been  taken  in  their  return  to 
Sidon,  and  thrown  from  the  battlements,  after  their  throats  had  been 
cut  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  army. 

The  Tyrians,  seeing  themselves  overpowered  on  all  sides,  fled, 
some  to  the  temples,  to  implore  the  assistance  of  the  gods ;  others, 
shutting  themselves  in  their  houses,  escaped  the  sword  of  the  con- 
queror by  a  voluntary  death ;  in  fine,  others  rushed  upon  the  enemy, 
firmly  resolved  to  sell  their  lives  at  the  dearest  rate.  The  greater 
part  of  the  citizens  had  got  on  the  house-tops,  whence  they  threw 
stones,  and  whatever  came  first  to  hand,  upon  such  as  advanced  into 
the  city.  The  king  gave  orders  for  killing  all  the  inhabitants,  those 
excepted  who  had  sheltered  themselves  in  the  temples,  and  to  set  fire 
to  every  part  of  Tyre.  Although  this  order  was  published  by  sound 
of  trumpet,  yet  not  one  person  who  carried  arms  flew  to  the  asylums* 
^e  temples  were  filled  with  such  old  men  and  children  only  as  had 
remained  in  the  city.     The  old  men  waited  at  the  doors  of  their 

>  A  kind  of  halbert. 
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houses,  in  expectation  every  instant  of  being  sacrificed  to  the  rage  of 
the  soldiers.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  Sidonian  soldiers,  who  were 
in  Alexander's  camp,  saved  great  numbers  of  them.  For,  having 
entered  the  city  indiscriminately  with  the  conquerors,  and  calling  to 
mind  their  ancient  aflSnity  with  the  Tyrians,  Agenor  having  founded 
both  Tyre  and  Sidon,  they,  for  that  reason,  carried  oflF  great  numbers 

Erivately  on  board  their  ships,  and  conveyed  them  to  Sidon.  By  this 
ind  of  deceit,  fifteen  thousand  were  saved  from  the  rage  of  the  con- 
queror ;  and  we  may  judge  of  the  greatness  of  the  slaughter  from 
the  number  of  the  soldiers  who  were  cut  to  pieces  on  the  rampart  of 
the  city  only,  who  amounted  to  six  thousand.  But  the  king's  anger 
not  being  fully  appeased,  he  exhibited  a  scene,  which  appeared 
dreadful  even  to  the  conquerors ;  for  two  thousand  men  remaining, 
after  the  soldiers  had  been  glutted  with  slaughter,  Alexander  caused 
them  to  be  fixed  upon  crosses  along  the  sea-shore.  He  pardoned  the 
ambassadors  of  Carthage,  who  were  come  to  their  metropolis  to  offer 
up  a  sacrifice  to  Hercules,  according  to  annual  custom.  The  number 
of  prisoners,  both  foreigners  and  citizens,  amounted  to  thirty  thou- 
sand, who  were  all  sold.  As  for  the  Macedonians,  their  loss  was  very 
inconsiderable. 

Alexander  himself  sacrificed  to  Hercules,  and  conducted  the  cere- 
mony with  all  the  land  forces  under  arms,  in  concert  with  the  fleet. 
He  also  solemnized  gymnastic  exercises  in  honour  of  the  same  god, 
in  the  temple  dedicated  to  him.  With  regard  to  the  statue  of  Apollo, 
above  mentioned,  he  took  off  the  chains  from  it,  restored  it  to  its 
former  liberty,  and  commanded  that  this  god  should  thenceforwards 
be  surnamed  Philaxander,  that  is,  the  friend  of  Alexander.  If  we 
may  believe  Timaeus,  the  Greeks  began  to  pay  him  this  solemn  wor- 
ship, for  having  occasioned  the  taking  of  Tyre,  which  happened  the 
same  day  that  the  Carthaginians  carried  off  this  statue  from  Gela. 
The  city  of  Tyre  was  taken  about  the  end  of  September,  after  having 
sustained  a  siege  for  seven  months.^ 

Thus  were  accomplished  the  menaces  which  God  had  pronounced 
by  the  mouth  of  his  prophets  against  the  city  of  Tyre.  Nabuchodo- 
Dosor^  had  begun  to  execute  those  threats  by  besieging  and  taking 
it ;  and  they  were  completed  by  the  sad  catastrophe  we  have  here 
described.  As  this  double  event  forms  one  of  the  most  considerable 
passages  in  history,  and  as  the  Scriptures  have  given  us  several  very 
remarkable  circumstances  of  it,  I  shall  endeavour  to  unite  here,  in 
one  view,  all  that  they  relate  concerning  the  city  of  Tyre,  its  power, 
riches,  haughtiness,  and  irreligion ;  the  different  punishments  with 
which  God  chastised  its  pride  and  other  vices ;  in  fine,  its  last  re- 
establishment,  out  in  a  manner  entirely  different  from  that  of  others; 
I  feel  myself  suddenly  revived,  when,  through  the  multitude  of  pro- 
fane histories  which  heathen  antiquity  furnishes,  and  in  every  part 
whereof  there  reigns  an  entire  oblivion,  not  to  say  more,  of  the  Al- 
mighty, the  sacred  Scriptures  exhibit  themselves,  and  unfold  to  me 
the  secret  designs  of  God  over  kingdoms  and  empires ;  and  teach  me 

'A.  M.  3672.    Ant.  J.  C.  332.  *  Or  Nebuch&dneuar,  as  he  is  cidlec.  iu  o ir  version 
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irhat  idea  we  are  to  form  of  those  things  which  appear  the  most 
worthy  of  esteem,  the  most  august  in  the  eyes  of  men. 

But,  before  I  relate  the  prophecies  concerning  Tyre,  I  shall  here 
present  the  reader  with  a  short  extract  of  the  history  of  that  famous 
city  ;  by  which  he  will  be  the  better  enabled  to  understand  the  pro- 
phecies. 

Tyre  was  built  by  the  Sidonians,  two  hundred  and  forty  years  be- 
fore the  building  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem :  for  this  reason  it  is 
called  by  Isaiah,  the  daughter  of  Sidon.  It  soou  surpassed  its  mo- 
ther city  in  extent,  power,  and  riches.^ 

It  was  besieged  by  Salmanazar,  and  alone  resisted  the  united  fleets 
of  the  Assyrians  and  Phosnicians;  a  circumstance  which  greatly 
heightened  its  pride.' 

Nabuchodonosor  laid  siege  to  Tyre  at  the  time  that  Ithobalus  was 
king  of  that  city,  but  did  not  take  it  till  thirteen  years  after.  But 
before  it  was  conquered,^  the  inhabitants  had  retired,  with  most  of 
their  effects,  into  a  neighbouring  island,  where  they  built  a  new  city. 
The  old  one  was  razed  to  the  foundations,  and  has  since  been  no  more 
than  a  village,  known  by  the  name  of  Palse-Tyrus,  or  ancient  Tyre ; 
but  the  new  one  rose  to  greater  power  than  ever.^ 

It  was  in  this  great  and  flourishing  condition  when  Alexander  be- 
sieged and  took  it.  And  here  begins  the  seventy  years  of  obscqrity 
and  oblivion  in  which  it  was  to  lie,  according  to  Isaiah.  It  was  in- 
deed soon  repaired,  because  the  Sidonians,  who  entered  the  city  with 
Alexander's  army,  saved  fifteen  thousand  of  their  citizens,  as  was 
before  observed,  who,  after  their  return,  applied  themselves  to  com- 
merce, and  repaired  the  ruins  of  their  country  with  incredible  appli- 
cation ;  besides  which,  the  women  and  children,  who  had  been  sent 
to  Carthage,  and  lodged  in  a  place  of  safety,  returned  to  it  at  the 
same  time.  But  Tyre  was  confined  to  the  island  in  which  it  stood. 
Its  trade  extended  no  farther  than  the  neighbouring  cities,  and  it  had 
lost  the  empire  of  the  sea.  And  when,  eighteen  years  after,  Anti- 
gonus  besieged  it  with  a  strong  fleet,  we  do  not  find  that  the  Tyrians 
had  any  maritime  forces  to  oppose  him.  This  second  siege,  which 
reduced  it  a  second  time  to  captivity,  plunged  it  into  the  state  of 
oblivion  from  which  it  endeavoured  to  extricate  itself;  and  this  obli- 
vion continued  the  exact  time  foretold  by  Isaiah. 

This  term  of  years  being  expired,  Tyre  recovered  its  former  credit, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  resumed  its  former  vioes;  till  at  last,  con- 
verted by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  it  became  a  holy  and  religious 
city.  The  sacred  writings  acquaint  us  with  part  of  these  revolutions, 
and  this  is  what  we  are  now  to  show. 

Tyre,  before  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  in  Babylon,  was  considered 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  flourishing  cities  in  the  world.  Its  in- 
dustry and  very  advantageous  situation  had  raised  it  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  seas,  and  made  it  the  centre  of  all  the  trade  of  the 
world.     From  the  extreme  parts  of  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India,  to  the 

•  A.  M.  3902.     AnL  J.  C.  1012.    Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  riii.  o.  3. 

•  A.  M.  3285.    Ant.  J.  C.  719.    Ibid.  1.  9,  o.  14. 
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most  remote  western  coasts,  from  Scythia,  and  the  northern  conntrieB^ 
to  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  the  southern  countries,  all  nations  contribated 
to  the  increase  of  its  riches,  splendour,  and  power.  Not  only  the 
several  things  useful  and  necessary  to  society,  which  those  various 
regions  produced ;  but  whatever  they  had  of  a  rare,  curious,  magnifi* 
cent,  or  precious  kind,  and  best  adapted  to  the  support  of  luxury  and 
pride;  all  these  were  brought  to  its  markets.  And  Tyre,  on  the 
other  side,  as  from  a  common  source,  dispersed  this  varied  abundance 
over  all  kingdoms,  and  infected  them  with  its  corrupt  manners,  hj 
inspiring  mankind  with  a  love  of  ease,  vanity,  luxury,  and  voluptu- 
ousness. 

A  long,  uninterrupted  series  of  prosperities  had  swelled  the  pride 
of  Tyre.  She  delighted  to  consider  herself  as  the  queen  of  cities  ;  a 
queen,  whose  head  was  adorned  with  a  diadem;  whose  correspon- 
dents were  illustrious  princes;  whose  rich  traders  dispute  for  superi- 
ority with  kings ;  who  sees  every  maritime  power  either  as  her  allies 
or  dependants,  and  who  made  herself  necessary  or  formidable  to  all 
nations.' 

Tyre  had  now  filled  up  the  measure  of  her  iniquity  by  her  impiety 
against  God,  and  her  barbarity  exercised  against  his  people.  She 
had  rejoiced  over  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  insulting  words  fol- 
lowing :  ^*  Behold,  then,  the  gates  of  this  so  populous  city  are  broken 
down.  Her  inhabitants  shall  come  to  me,  and  I  will  enrich  myself 
with  her  spoils,  now  she  is  laid  waste."  ^  She  was  not  satisfied  with 
having  reduced  the  Jews  to  a  state  of  captivity,  notwithstanding  the 
alliance  between  them,  with  selling  them  to  the  Gentiles,  and  deliver- 
ing them  up  to  their  most  cruel  enemies;^  she  likewise  had  seised 
upon  the  inheritance  of  the  Lord,  and  carried  away  from  his  temple 
the  most  precious  things,  to  enrich  therewith  the  temples  of  her 
idols.* 

This  profanation  and  cruelty  drew  down  the  vengeance  of  God 
upon  Tyre.  God  resolved  to  destroy  her,  because  she  relied  so  much 
upon  her  own  strength,  her  wisdom,  her  riches,  and  her  alliances. 
He  therefore  brought  against  her  Nabuchodonosor,  that  king  of 
kings,  to  overflow  her  with  his  mighty  hosts,  as  with  waters  that  over- 
spread their  banks,  in  order  to  demolish  her  ramparts,  to  ruin  her 
proud  palaces,  to  deliver  up  her  merchandises  and  treasures  to  the 
soldier,  and  to  raae  Tyre  to  the  very  foundations,  after  having  set 
fire  to  it,  and  either  extirpated  or  dispersed  all  its  inhabitants.^ 

By  this  fall,  so  unexpected,  the  Almighty  will  teach  the  astonished 
nations,  that  he  more  evidently  displays  his  providence  by  the  most 
incredible  revolutions  of  states ;  and  that  his  will  only  directs  the  en- 
terprises of  men,  and  guides  them  as  he  pleases,  in  order  to  humble 
ibe  proud.^ 

But  Tyre,  after  she  had  recovered  her  losses,  and  repaired  her 

*  Exek.  xxru  and  xxviL  throughout.    Bzek.  xxviii.  4 — 25. 

*  Bzek.  xxri.  17. ;  xxvU.  3, 4, 25— 83.      *  Esek.  xxvii.  2.       *  Joel  iii.  2— S.  Amo*  L  9, 10, 

*  Joel  iiL  2,  4,  7.     Amos  i.  9,  10. 

*  Jerem.  xlvii.  2,  6.    Bzek.  xxvi.  3^12,  and  19. ;  xxvu.  27,  34. 
'  Bsek.  xxvL  15, 18,  and  xx?iL  33,  30.    Isa.  xxiiL  8,  9. 
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nrins,  forgot  her  former  state  of  humiliation,  and  the  gnilt  that  had 
reduced  her  to  it.  She  was  still  pnfTed  up  with  the  glory  of  possess- 
ing the  empire  of  the  sea ;  of  being  the  seat  of  universal  commerce; 
of  giving  birth  to  the  most  famous  colonies ;  of  having  within  her 
walls  merchants,  whose  credit,  riches,  and  splendour,  equalled  them 
to  the  princes  and  great  men  of  the  earth  ;*  of  being  governed  by  a 
monarch,  who  might  justly  be  entitled,  god  of  the  sea ;  of  tracing 
back  her  origin  to  the  most  remote  antiquity ;  of  having  acquired,  by 
a  long  series  of  ages,  a  kind  of  eternity ;  and  of  having  a  right  to 
promise  herself  another  such  eternity  in  times  to  come.* 

But  since  this  city,  corrupted  by  pride,  by  avarice  and  luxury,  had 
not  profited  by  the  first  lesson  which  God  had  given  her,  in  the 
person  of  the  king  of  Babylon ;  and  that,  after  being  oppressed  by 
all  the  forces  of  the  East,  she  still  would  not  learn  to  confide  no 
longer  in  the  false  and  imaginary  supports  of  her  own  greatness.* 
6od  foretells  her  another  chastisement,  which  he  will  send  upon  her 
from  the  west,  nearly  four  hundred  years  after  the  first.*  Her  de- 
struction will  come  from  Chittim,  that  is,  Macedonia;  from  a  king-* 
dom,  so  weak  and  obscure,  that  it  had  been  despised  a  few  years  be- 
fore ;  a  kingdom  whence  she  could  never  have  expected  such'  a  blow.' 
^^  Tyre,  possessed  with  an  opinion  of  her  own  wisdom,  and  proud  of 
her  fleets,  of  her  immense  riches,  which  she  heaped  up  as  mire  in  the 
streets,"  and  also  protected  by  the  whole  power  of  the  Persian  em- 
~pire,  did  not  imagine  she  had  any  thing  to  fear  from  those  new 
enemies,  who  being  situated  at  a  great  distance  from  her,  without 
either  money,  strength,  or  reputation,  having  neither  harbours  nor 
ships,  and  being  quite  unskilled  in  navigation,  could  not  therefore,  as 
she  imagined,  annoy  her  with  their  land-forces.  Tyre  looked  upon 
herself  as  impregnable,  because  she  was  defended  by  lofty  fortifica- 
tions, and  sarrouuded  on  all  sides  by  the  sea,  as  with  a  moat  and  a 
girdle :  but  Alexander,  by  filling  up  the  arm  of  the  sea  which  sepa- 
rated her  from  the  continent,  forced  oflT  her  girdle,  and  demolished 
those  ramparts  which  served  her  as  a  second  enclosure.^ 

Tyre  thus  dispossessed  of  her  dignity  as  queen,  and  as  a  free  city, 
boasting  no  more  her  diadem  nor  her  girdle,  was  to  be  reduced, 
during  seventy  years,  to  the  mean  condition  of  a  slave.  **  The  Lord 
haih  purposed  it,  to  stain  the  pride  of  all  glory,  and  to  bring  into 
contempt  all  the  honourable  of  the  earth."''  Her  fall  will  drag  after 
it  the  ruin  of  trade  in  general,  and  ehe  will  prove  to  all  cities  a  sub- 
ject of  sorrow  and  groans,  by  making  them  lose  the  present  means, 
and  the  future  hopes  of  enriching  themselves.^ 

To  prove,®  in  a  sensible  manner,  to  Tyre,  that  the  prophecy  con- 
cerning her  ruin  was  not  incredible,  and  that  all  the  strength  and 
wisdom  of  man  could  not  ward  ofi*  or  suspend  the  punishment  which 
God  has  prepared  for  the  pride  and  the  abuse  of  riches,  Isaiah  set 
before  her  the  example  of  Babylon,  whose  destruction  ought  to  have 
been  an  example  to  her.     This  city,  in  which  Nimrod  laid  the  foun- 

'  laa.  uiii.  3,  4,  7,  S,  12.        '  Esek.  xxtuL  2.        *  I«a.  xxiii.  13.        •  laa.  xxiii.  11, 12. 

*  1  Maceab.  L  1.    Zech.  U.  2,  6.  "  Isft.  xxiii.  13.        *  I«a.  xxiii.  9. 

•  Ibid.  1,  11, 14.  •  Ibid.  13, 14. 
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dations  of  his  empire,  was  the  most  ancient,  the  most  populous,  and 
was  embellished  with  more  edifices,  both  public  and  private,  than  any 
other  city.  She  was  the  capital  of  the  first  empire  that  ever  existedi 
and  was  founded  in  order  to  command  over  the  whole  earth,  which 
seemed  to  be  inhabited  only  by  families,  which  she  had  brought  forth, 
and  sent  out  as  so  many  colonies,  whose  common  parent  she  was. 
Nevertheless,  says  the  prophet,  she  is  no  more,  neither  Babylon,  nor 
her  empire.  The  citizens  of  Babylon  had  multiplied  their  ramparts 
and  citadels,  to  render  even  the  besieging  it  impracticable.  The  in- 
habitants had  raised  pompoms  palaces,  to  make  their  names  immortal ; 
yet  all  these  fortifications  were  but  as  so  many  dens,  in  the  eyes  of 
Providence,  for  wild  beasts  to  dwell  in;  and  these  edifices  were 
doomed  to  fall  to  dust,  or  to  sink  to  humble  cottages. 

After  so  signal  an  example,  continues  the  prophet,  shall  Tyre, 
which  is  so  much  inferior  to  Babylon  in  many  respects,  dare  to  hope 
that  the  menaces  pronounced  by  heaven  against  her,  viz.  to  deprive 
her  of  the  empire  of  the  sea,  and  destroy  her  fleets,  will  not  be 
fulfilled  ? ' 

To  make  her  the  more  strongly  sensible  how  much  she  has  abused 
her  prosperity,  God  will  reduce  her  to  a  state  of  humiliation  and 
oblivion  during  seventy  years.^  But  after  this  season  of  obscurity, 
she  will  again  endeavour  to  appear  with  the  air  of  a  harlot,  whose 
charms  and  artifices  she  shall  assume ;  she  will  employ  her  utmost 
endeavours  to  corrupt  youth,  and  soothe  their  passions.  To  promote 
her  commerce,  she  will  use  fraud,  deceit,  and  the  most  insidious  art8« 
She  will  visit  every  part  of  the  world  to  collect  the  most  rare  and 
most  delicious  products  of  every  country ;  to  inspire  the  various  na- 
tions of  the  universe  with  a  love  and  admiration  for  superfluities  and 
splendour ;  and  fill  them  with  an  aversion  for  the  simplicity  and  fru- 
gality of  their  ancient  manners.  And  she  will  set  every  engine  at 
work,  to  renew  her  ancient  treaties ;  to  recover  the  confidence  of  her 
former  correspondents ;  and  to  compensate,  by  a  speedy  abundance, 
the  sterility  of  seventy  years.^ 

Thus,  in  proportion  as  the  Almighty  shall  give  Tyre  an  opportu- 
nity of  recovering  her  trade  and  credit,  she  shall  return  to  her 
former  shameful  traffic,  which  God  had  ruined,  by  stripping  her  of 
the  great  possessions  she  had  applied  to  such  pernicious  uses.^ 

But  at  last,  Tyre,  converted  by  the  gospel,  shall  no  more  be  a 
scandal  and  a  stumbling-block  to  nations.  She  shall  no  longer  sacri- 
fice her  labour  to  the  idolatry  of  wealth,  but  to  the  worship  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  comfort  of  those  that  serve  him.  She  shall  no  longer 
render  her  riches  barren  and  useless  by  detaining  them,  but  shall 
scatter  them,  like  fruitful  seed,  from  the  hands  of  believers  and  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel.^ 

One  of  God's  designs,  in  the  prophecies  just  now  cited,  is  to  give 

'  "  Behold  the  land  of  the  ChaldeanB  ;  this  people  was  not  till  the  Assyrians  founded  it  for 
them  that  dwell  in  the  wilderness ;  they  set  up  the  towers  thereof,  they  raised  up  the  palaces 
thereof,  and  he  brought  it  to  ruin.  Howl,  ye  ships  of  Tarshish.  for  your  strenjrih  is  laid 
waste."— Isa.  xxiiL  13, 14. 

•  Isa.  xxliL  16.  •  Ibid.  16.  *  Ibid.  17.  •  Jbid.  18. 
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Ds  a  jost  idea  of  a  commerce,  whose  only  motive  is  avarice,  and  whose 
fruits  are  pleasures,  vanity,  and  immorality.  Mankind  look  upon 
cities  enriched  with  a  commerce  like  that  of  Tyre,  and  it  is  the  same 
with  private  persons,  as  happier  than  any  other ;  as  worthy  of  envy, 
and  as  fit,  from  their  indaatry,  labour,  and  the  success  of  their  appli- 
cations  and  conduct,  to  be  proposed  as  patterns  for  the  rest  to  copy 
after.  But  God,  on  the  contrary,  exhibits  them  to  us  under  the 
shameful  image  of  a  woman  lost  to  all  sense  of  virtue ;  as  a  woman, 
whose  only  view  is  to  seduce  and  corrupt  youth ;  who  only  soothes 
the  passions,  and  flatters  the  senses ;  who  abhors  modesty,  and  every 
BeQUuient  of  honour ;  and  who,  banishing  from  her  countenance  every 
characceristic  of  chastity,  glories  in  ignominy.  We  are  not  to  infer 
from  hence,  that  commerce  is  sinful  in  itself ;  but  we  should  separate 
from  the  essential  foundation  of  trade,  which  is  just  and  lawful  when 
rightly  used,  the  passions  of  men,  which  intermix  with,  and  by  that 
means  pervert  the  order  and  end  of  it.  Tyre,  converted  to  Christi- 
anity, teaches  merchants  in  what  manner  they  are  to  carry  on  their 
traffic,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  ought  to  apply  their  profits. 

SECTION  VTI. — ALEXANDER'S  JOURNET  TO  JERUSALEM.      HE  SUBDUES 

EGYPT  :   IS  DECLARED  SON  OF  JUPITER. 

While  Alexander  was  carrying  on  the  siege  of  Tyre,  he  had  re- 
ceived a  second  letter  from  Darius,  who  at  last  gave  him  the  title  of 
king.  He  offered  him  ten  thousand  talents,  ^*as  a  ransom  for  the 
captive  princesses,  and  his  daughter  Statira  in  marriage,  with  all  the 
country  he  had  conquered,  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.  Darius  hinted 
to  him  the  inconstancy  of  fortune ;  and  described,  in  the  most  pompous 
terms,  the  numberless  troops  who  were  still  under  his  command. 
Could  he,  Alexander,  think  that  it  was  so  very  easy  to  cross  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  Tigris,  the  Araxes,  and  the  Hydaspes,  which  were  so 
many  bulwarks  to  the  Persian  empire  ?  That  he  should  not  be  always 
shut  up  between  rocks  and  passes :  that  they  ought  both  to  appear  in 
a  plain,  and  that  then  Alexander  would  be  ashamed  to  come  before 
him  with  only  a  handful  of  men."  The  king  hereupon  summoned  a 
council,  in  which  Parmenio  was  of  opinion,  that  he  ought  to  accept 
of  these  offers,  declaring  he  himself  would  agree  to  them,  were  he 
Alexander.  **  And  so  would  I,"  replied  Alexander,  *'  were  I  Parme- 
nio," He  therefore  returned  the  following  answer:  "That  he  did 
not  want  the  money  Darius  offered  him :  that  it  did  not  become  Da- 
rius to  offer  a  thing  which  he  no  longer  possessed,  or  to  pretend  ic 
distribute  what  he  had  entirely  lost :  that  in  case  he  was  the  only 
person  who  did  not  know  which  of  them  was  superior,  a  battle  would 
soon  determine  it :  that  he  should  not  think  to  intimidate  with  rivers, 
a  man  who  had  crossed  so  many  seas :  that  to  whatever  place  he 
might  find  it  proper  to  retire,  Alexander  would  not  fail  to  find  him 
out."  Darius,  upon  receiving  this  answer,  lost  all  hopes  of  an  accom- 
modation, and  prepared  again  for  war.* 

From  Tyre,  Alexander  marched  to  Jerusalem,  firmly  resolved  to 
show  it  no  more  favour  than  he  had  done  the  former  city ;  and  for 

*  Plat,  in  Alex.  p.  681.    Q.  Curt.  1.  iv.  o.  6.    Arriaa.  1.  ii  p.  101. 
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this  reason.  The  Tyrians  were  so  much  employed  in  traffic,  that 
they  quite  neglected  husbandry,  and  brought  most  of  their  corn  and 
other  provisions  from  the  countries  in  their  neighbourhood.^  Galilea, 
Samaria,  and  Judea,  furnished  them  with  the  greatest  quantities.^ 
At  the  same  time  that  Alexander  laid  siege  to  their  city,  he  himself 
was  obliged  to  send  for  provisions  from  those  countries :  he  therefore 
sent  commissaries  to  summon  the  inhabitants  to  submit,  and  furnish 
his  army  with  whatever  they  might  want.  The  Jews,  however,  de- 
sired to  be  excused,  alleging  that  they  had  taken  an  oath  of  fidelity 
to  Darius ;  and  persisted  in  answering,  that  they  would  never  acknow- 
ledge any  other  sovereign  as  long  as  he  was  living :  a  rare  example 
of  fidelity,  and  worthy  of  the  only  people  who  in  that  age  acknow- 
ledged the  true  God!  The  Samaritans,  however,  did  not  imitate 
them  in  this  particular ;  for  they  submitted  with  cheerfulness  to  Alex- 
ander, and  even  sent  him  eight  thousand  men,  to  serve  at  the  siege 
of  Tyre  and  in  other  places.  For  the  better  understanding  of  what 
follows,  it  may  be  necessary  for  us  to  present  the  reader,  in  few 
words,  with  the  state  of  the  Samaritans  at  that  time,  and  the  cause 
of  the  strong  antipathy  between  them  and  the  Jews. 

I  observed  elsewhere,^  that  the  Samaritans  did  not  descend  from 
the  Israelites,  but  were  a  colony  of  idolaters,  taken  from  the  coun- 
tries on  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates,  whom  Asarfaaddon,  king  of 
the  Assyrians,  had  sent  to  inhabit  the  cities  of  Samaria,  after  the 
ruin  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes.  These  people,  who  were  called 
Cuthsei,  blended  the  worship  of  the  God  of  Israel  with  that  of  their 
idols ;  and  on  all  occasions  discovered  an  enmity  to  the  Jews.  This 
hatred  was  much  stronger  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Ba- 
bylonish captivity,  before  and  after  the  restoration  of  the  temple. 

Notwithstanding  the  reformation  which  the  holy  man  Nebcmiah 
had  wrought  in  Jerusalem,  with  regard  to  the  marrying  of  strange  or 
foreign  women,  the  evil  had  spread  so  far,  that  the  high-priest's  house, 
which  ought  to  have  been  preserved  more  than  any  other  from  these 
criminal  mixtures,  was  itself  polluted  with  them.  One  of  the  sons 
of  Jehoiada  the  high-priest,  whom  Josephus  calls  Manasses,  had  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Sanballat  the  Heronite,  and  many  more  had 
followed  his  example.  But  Nehemiah,  zealous  for  the  law  of  God, 
which  was  so  shamefully  violated,  commanded,  without  exception,  ail 
who  had  married  strange  women,  either  to  put  them  away  immedi- 
ately, or  depart  from  the  country.*  Manasses  chose  to  go  into  ban- 
ishment rather  than  separate  himself  from  his  wife,  and  accordingly 
withdrew  to  Samaria,  where  he  was  followed  by  great  numbers,  as 
rebellious  as  himself.  He  there  settled  them  under  the  protection  of 
Sanballat,  his  father-in-law,  who  was  governor  of  that  country.* 

The  latter  obtained  of  Darius  Nothus,  whom  probably  the  war 
which  broke  out  between  Egypt  and  Persia  had  forced  into  Phoenicia, 
leave  to  build  on  Mount  Gersezim,  near  Samaria,  a  temple  like  that 
of  Jerusalem,  and  to  appoint  Manasses,  his  son-in-law,  priest  thereof. 

•  Joseph.  Antiq.  I.  xi.  c.  8.  *  Acta  xil.  20.  '  VoL  L  of  the  AasyriaaJ 

*  2  £id.  xliL  28.  '  Joseph.  Antiq. 
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From  that  time,  Samaria  became  the  asylam  of  all  the  malcontenta 
of  Judea.  And  it  was  this  that  raised  the  hatred  of  the  Jews  against 
the  Samaritans  to  its  greatest  height,  when  they  saw  that  the  latter, 
notwithstanding  the  express  prohibition  of  the  law,  which  fixed  the 
solemn  worship  of  the  God  of  Israel  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  had  never- 
theless raised  altar  against  altar,  and  temple  against  temple,  and  given 
refuge  to  all  who  fled  from  Jerasalem,  to  screen  themselves  from  the 
punishment  which  would  have  been  inflicted  upon  them  for  violating 
the  law. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Judea  when  Alexander  laid  siege  to  Tyre. 
The  Samaritans,  as  we  before  observed,  had  sent  him  a  considerable 
body  of  troops ;  whereas  the  Jews  thought  they  could  not  submit  to 
him  during  the  life  of  Darius,  to  whom  they  had  taken  an  oath  of 
allegiance. 

Alexander,  being  Kttle  used  to  such  an  answer,  especially  after  he 
had  obtained  so  many  victories,  and  thinking  that  all  things  ought  to 
bow  before  him,  resolved,  the  instant  he  had  conquered  Tyre,  to 
march  against  the  Jews,  and  punish  their  disobedience  as  rigorously 
as  he  had  done  that  of  the  Tyrians. 

In  this  imminent  danger,  Jaddus,  the  high-priest,  who  governed 
under  the  Persians,  seeing  himself  exposed,  with  all  the  inhabitants, 
to  the  wrath  of  the  conqueror,* had  recourse  to  the  protection  of  the 
Almighty,  gave  orders  for  the  ofl*ering  up  public  prayers  to  implore 
his  assistance,  and  made  sacrifices.  The  night  after,  God  appeared 
to  him  in  a  dream,  and  directed  him  ^'  to  cause  flowers  to  be  scattered 
throughout  the  city ;  to  set  open  all  the  gates,  and  go,  clothed  in  his 
pontifical  robes,  with  all  the  priests  dressed  also  in  their  vestments, 
and  all  the  rest  clothed  in  white,  to  meet  Alexander,  and  not  to  fear 
any  eril  from  the  king,  inasmuch  as  he  would  protect  them."  This 
command  was  punctually  obeyed :  and  accordingly  this  august  pro- 
cession, the  very  day  after,  marched  out  of  the  city  to  an  emiiience 
called  Sapha,^  whence  there  was  a  view  of  all  the  plain,  as  well  as  of 
the  temple  and  city  of  Jerusalem.  Here  the  whole  procession  waited 
the  arrival  of  Alexander. 

The  Syrians  and  Phoenicians,  who  were  in  his  army,  were  persuaded 
that  the  wrath  of  this  prince  was  so  great,  that  he  would  certainly 
punish  the  high-priest  after  an  exemplary  manner,  and  destroy  that 
city  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  done  Tyre ;  and,  flushed  with  joy 
upon  that  account,  they  waited  in  expectation  of  glutting  their  eyes 
with  the  calamites  of  a  people  to  whom  they  bore  a  mortal  hatred. 
As  soon  as  the  Jews  heard  of  the  king's  approach,  they  set  out  to 
meet  him  with  all  the  pomp  before  described.  Alexander  was  struck 
at  the  sight  of  the  high-priest,  on  whose  mitre  and  forehead  a  golden 
plate  was  fixed,  on  which  the  name  of  God  was  written.  The  mo- 
ment the  king  perceived  the  high-priest,  he  advanced  towards  him 
with  an  air  of  the  most  profound  respect ;  bowed  his  body,  adored 
the  august  name  upon  his  front,  and  saluted  him  who  wore  it  with  a 
religious  veneration.     Then  the  Jews,  surrounding  Alexander,  raised 

'  Ih^  JSobrew  word,  Sapha,  signifies  Co  discover  from  far,  aa  from  a  tower  or  Mntry-boz. 
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their  voices  to  wish  him  every  kind  of  prosperity.  All  the  spectators 
were  seized  with  inexpressible  surprise ;  they  could  scarcely  believe 
their  eyes ;  and  did  not  know  how  to  account  for  a  sight  so  contrary 
to  their  expectation,  and  so  vastly  improbable. 

Parmenio,  who  could  not  yet  recover  from  his  astonishment,  asked 
the  king  how  it  came  to  pass  that  he,  who  was  adored  by  every  one, 
adored  the  high-priest  of  the  Jews.  "I  do  not,"  replied  Alexander, 
"  adore  the  high-priest,  but  the  God  whose  minister  he  is ;  for  while 
I  was  at  Dia  in  Macedonia,  my  mind  wholly  fixed  on  the  great  design 
of  the  Persian  war,  as  I  was  reflecting  on  the  means  of  conquering 
Asia,  this  very  man,  dressed  in  the  same  robes,  appeared  to  me  in  a 
dream,  exhorted  me  to  banish  every  fear,  bid  me  cross  the  Hellespont 
boldly,  and  assured  me  that  God  would  march  at  the  head  of  my 
army,  and  give  me  the  victory  over  that  of  the  Persians."  Alex- 
ander added,  that  the  instant  he  saw  this  priest,  he  knew  him,  by  his 
habit,  his  stature,  his  hair,  and  his  face,  to  be  the  same  person  whom  he 
had  seen  at  Dia ;  that  he  was  firmly  persuaded,  it  was  by  the  com- 
mand, and  under  the  immediate  conduct  of  Heaven,  that  he  had 
undertaken  this  war;  that  he  was  sure  he  should  overcome  Darius 
hereafter,  and  destroy  the  empire  of  the  Persians ;  and  that  this  was 
the  reason  why  he  adored  this  God  in  the  person  of  his  priest.  Alex- 
ander, after  having  thus  answered  Parmenio,  embraced  the  high- 
priest,  and  all  his  brethren ;  then  walking  in  the  midst  of  them,  he 
arrived  at  Jerusalem,  where  he  oifered  sacrifices  to  God,  in  the  tem- 
ple, after  the  manner  prescribed  to  him  by  the  high-priest. 

The  high-priest,  afterwards,  showed  him  those  passages  in  the  pro- 
phecy of  Daniel,  which  are  spoken  of  that  monarch.  I  shall  here 
give  an  extract  of  them,  to  show  how  conspicuously  the  most  distant 
events  are  present  to  the  Creator. 

God  manifests,  by  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  that  grandeur,  empire, 
and  glory,  are  his ;  that  he  bestows  them  on  whomsoever  he  pleases, 
and  withdraws  them,  in  like  manner,  to  punish  the  abuse  of  them ; 
that  his  wisdom  and  power  solely  determine  the  course  of  events  in 
all  ages ;  ^  that  he  changes,  by  the  mere  efiect  of  his  will,  the  whole  face 
of  human  affairs;  that  he  sets  up  new  kingdoms,  overthrows  the 
ancient  ones,  and  effaces  them,  even  to  the  very  footsteps  of  them, 
with  the  same  ease  as  the  wind  carries  off  the  smallest  chaff  from  the 
threshing-floor.' 

God's  design  in  subjecting  states  to  such  astonishing  revolutions, 
is  to  teach  men,  that  they  are  in  his  presence  as  nothing ;  that  he 
alone  is  the  most  high,  the  eternal  King,  the  sovereign  arbiter ;  who 
acts  as  he  pleases,  with  supreme  power  both  in  heaven  and  in  earth.' 
For  the  putting  this  design  in  execution,  the  prophet  sees  an  august 
council,  in  which  the  angels,  being  appointed  as  spectators  and  over- 
seers of  governments  and  kings,  inquire  into  the  use  which  these 
make  of  the  authority  that  heaven  entrusted  them  with,  in  quality 
of  his  ministers ;  and  when  they  abuse  it,  these  spirits,*  zealous  for 

»  Dui  ii.  20,  21,  87.  "  Ibid.  36.  •  Dan.  iv.  32,  34,  35,  36. 

It  was  at  the  desire  of  those  angels,  that  Nabuchodonosor  was  driFen  from  the  sodecj 
of  tten  to  herd  with  wUd  beasts. 
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Ae  glory  of  their  Sovereign,  beseech  God  to  punish  their  injnstioe 
ftod  ingratitude ;  and  to  humble  their  pride,  by  casting  them  from 
the  throne,  and  reducing  them  to  the  most  abject  among  mankind.* 

God,  to  make  these  important  truths  still  more  sensible,  shows 
Dsniel  four  dreadful  beasts,  rising  from  the  vast  sea,  in  which  the 
foar  winds  combat  together  with  fury ;  and,  under  these  symbols,  he 
represents  to  the  prophet  the  origin,  the  characteristics,  and  fall  of 
the  four  great  empires,  which  are  to  govern  the  whole  world  succes- 
sirely.  A  dreadful,  but  too  real  image !  For  empires  rise  out  of 
noise  and  confusion,  they  subsist  in  blood  and  slaughter ;  they  exer* 
cise  their  power  with  violence  and  cruelty ;  they  think  it  glorious  to 
carry  terror  and  desolation  into  all  places ;  but  yet,  in  spite  of  their 
utmost  efforts,  they  are  subject  to  continual  vicissitudes,  and  unfore- 
seen destruction.' 

The  prophet  then  relates  more  particularly  the  character  of  each 
of  these  empires.  After  having  represented  the  empire  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, under  the  image  of  a  lioness,  and  that  of  the  Modes  and 
Persians,  under  the  form  of  a  bear,  greedy  of  prey,  he  draws  the 
picture  of  the  Grecian  monarchy,  by  presenting  us  with  such  of  its 
characteristics  as  it  is  more  immediately  known  by.  Under  the  im- 
age of  a  spotted  leopard,  with  four  heads  and  four  wings,  he  repre- 
sents Alexander,  intermixed  with  good  and  bad  qualities ;  rash  and 
impetuous  in  his  resolution,  rapid  in  his  conquests,  flying  with  the 
swiftness  of  a  bird  of  prey,  ratner  than  marching  with  the  weight  of 
an  army,  laden  with  the  whole  equipage  of  war ;  supported  by  the 
valour  and  capacity  of  his  generals,  four  of  whom,  atter  having  as- 
sisted him  in  conquering  his  empire,  divided  it  among  themselves.^ 

To  this  picture  the  prophet  adds,  elsewhere,  other  touches.  He 
enumerates  the  order  of  the  succession  of  the  kings  of  Persia  ;  he  de- 
clares, in  precise  terms,  that  after  the  three  first  kings,  viz.  Gyrus, 
Cambyses,  and  Darius,  a  fourth  monarch  will  arise,  who  is  Xerxes ; 
and  that  he  will  exceed  all  his  predecessors  in  power  and  in  riches  ; 
that  this  prince,  puffed  up  with  the  idea  of  his  own  erandeur,  which 
shall  have  risen  to  its  highest  pitch,  will  assemble  all  the  people  in 
his  boundless  dominions,  and  lead  them  to  the  conquest  of  Greece. 
But  as  the  prophet  takes  notice  only  of  the  march  of  this  multitude, 
and  does  not  tell  us  what  success  they  met  with,  he  thereby  gives  us 
prettj  clearly  to  understand,  that  Xerxes,  a  boft,  injudicious,  and 
fearful  prince,  will  not  have  the  least  success  in  any  of  his  projects.^ 

On  the  contrary,  from  among  the  Greeks  in  question,  attacked  un- 
BuccessfuUy  by  the  Persians,  there  will  arise  a  king,  of  a  genius  and 
turn  of  mind  quite  different  from  that  of  Xerxes  ;  and  this  is  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  He  shall  be  a  bold,  valiant  monarch  ;  he  shall  suc- 
ceed in  all  his  enterprises  y  he  shall  extend  his  dominions  far  and 
wide,  and  shall  establish  an  irresistible  power  on  the  ruins  of  the 
vanquished  nations  :  but,  at  a  time  when  he  shall  imagine  himself  to 
mo6t  firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  he  shall  lose  his  life  with  the  regal 
dignity,  and  not  leave  any  posterity  to  succeed  him  in  it.     This  new 

■  Daa.  iT.  li.  •  Dut.  vii.  3,  8.  •  Dan.  tU.  4|  «>  t.  *Ii)ii.  xL  S.. 
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monarchy,  losing  on  a  sadden  the  splendour  and  power  for  which  it 
was  so  renowned  under  Alexander,  shall  divide  itself  towards  the  foar 
winds  of  heaven.  From  its  ruins  there  shall  arise,  not  only  fonr 
great  kingdoms,  Egypt,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Macedon,  but  also 
several  other  foreigners,  or  barbarians,  shall  usurp  its  provinces,  and 
form  kingdoms  out  of  these.  ^ 

In  fine,  in  the  eighth  chapter,  the  prophet  completes  the  description 
in  still  stronger  colours,  the  character,  the  battles,  the  series  of  suc- 
cesses, the  rise  and  fall,  of  these  two  rival  empires.  By  the  image 
he  gives  of  a  powerful  ram,  having  two  horns  of  an  unequal  length, 
he  declares  that  the  first  of  these  empires  shall  be  composed  of  Per- 
sians and  Medes ;  that  its  strength  shall  consist  in  the  union  of  the 
two  nations ;  that  the  Persians  shall  nevertheless  exceed  the  Medes  in 
authority ;  that  they  shall  have  a  series  of  conquests,  without  meeting 
with  any  opposition ;  that  they  shall  first  extend  them  towards  the 
west,  by  subduing  the  Lydians,  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
Thrace ;  that  they  shall  afterwards  turn  their  arms  towards  the  north, 
in  order  to  subdue  part  of  Scythia,  and  the  nations  bordering  on  the 
Caspian  Sea ;  in  fine,  that  they  shall  endeavour  to  enlarge  their  do- 
minions towards  the  south,  by  subjecting  Egypt  and  Arabia ;  but  that 
they  shall  not  invade  the  nations  of  the  East.^ 

The  monarchy  of  the  Greeks  is  afterwards  exhibited  to  Daniel, 
under  the  symbol  of  a  he-goat,  of  prodigious  size ;  he  perceives  that 
the  Macedonian  army  will  march  from  the  west,  in  order  to  invade 
the  empire  of  the  Persians;  that  it  will  be  headed  by  a  warrior, 
famous  for  his  power  and  glory ;  that  it  will  take  immense  marches 
in  quest  of  the  enemy,  even  into  the  very  heart  of  his  dominions ; 
that  it  shall  advance  towards  this  enemy  with  such  rapidity,  that  it 
will  seem  only  to  skim  the  ground ;  that  it  will  give  this  empire  its 
mortal  wound ;  entirely  subvert  it  by  repeated  victories,  and  destroy 
the  double  power  of  the  Persians  and  Medes ;  during  which,  not  one 
monarch,  whether  its  ally  or  neighbour,  shall  give  it  the  least  succour. 

But  as  soon  as  this  monarchy  shall  have  risen  to  its  greatest  height, 
Alexander,  who  formed  its  greatest  strength,  shall  be  snatched  from 
it ;  and  thence  there  will  rise,  towards  the  four  parts  of  the  world, 
four  Grecian  monarchies,  which,  though  vastly  inferior  to  that  of 
Alexander,  will,  however,  be  very  considerable. 

Can  any  thing  be  more  wonderful,  more  divine,  than  a  series  of 
prophecies,  all  of  them  so  clear,  so  exact,  and  so  circumstantial ;  pro- 
phecies which  go  so  far  as  to  point  out,  that  a  prince  should  die  with- 
out leaving  a  single  successor  from  among  his  own  family,  and  that 
four  of  his  generals  will  divide  his  empire  between  them  ?  But  we 
must  peruse  these  prophecies  in  the  Scriptures  themselves.  The 
Vulgate  agrees,  a  few  places  excepted,  pretty  nearly  with  the  He- 
brew, which  I  shall  translate^  agreeable  to  the  original  text. 

"  In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Belshazzar,  a  vision  ap- 
peared unto  me,  even  unto  me,  Daniel,  after  that  which  appeared 

>  Dan.  zL  3,  4.  *  Ibid. 

*  Ws  have  not  followed  Mr.  RoIIin's  tranaUtion  here,  beliering  it  mon  p?oper  to  make  mt 
^f  our  own  version  of  the  Bible. 
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unto  me  at  the  first.  And  I  saw  in  a  Tiston,  and  it  came  to  pass 
when  I  saw,  that  I  was  at  Shushan  in  the  palace,  which  is  in  the  pro- 
Tince  of  Slam  ;  and  I  saw  in  a  vision,  and  I  was  by  the  river  of  IJlai. 
Then  I  lifted  up  mine  eyes,  and  saw,  and  behold,  there  stood  before 
the  river  A  ram,  which  had  two  horns,  and  the  two  horns  were  high : 
Bat  one  was  higher  than  the  other,  and  the  higher  came  up  last.^  I 
saw  the  ram  pushing  westward,  and  northward,  and  southward  :  So 
that  no  beasts  might  stand  before  him,  neither  was  there  any  that 
could  deliver  out  of,  his  hand,  but  he  did  according  to  his  will,  and 
became  great.  And  as  I  was  considering,  behold,  an  he-goat  came 
from  the  west,  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  and  touched  not  the 
ground ;  and  the  goat  had  a  notable  horn  between  his  eyes.  And  he 
came  to  the  ram  that  had  two  horns,  which  I  had  seen  standing  be- 
fore the  river,  and  ran  unto  him  in  the  fury  of  his  power.  And  I 
saw  him  come  close  unto  the  ram,  and  he  was  moved  with  choler 
against  him,  and  smote  the  ram,  and  brake  his  two  horns,  and  there 
was  no  power  in  the  ram  to  stand  before  him,  but  he  cast  him  down 
to  the  ground,  and  stamped  upon  him :  And  there  was  none  that 
could  deliver  the  ram  out  of  his  hand.  Therefore  the  he-goat  waxed 
very  great,  and  when  he  was  strong,  the  great  horn  was  broken ;  and 
from  it  came  out  four  notable  ones  towards  the  four  winds  of  heaven."  ^ 

A  great  number  of  very  important  reflections  might  be  made  on 
the  prophecies  I  have  now  repeated :  but  these  I  shall  leave  to  the 
reader's  understanding  and  religion,  and  will  make  but  one  remark ; 
on  which,  however,  I  shall  not  expatiate  so  much  as  the  subject  might 
deserve. 

The  Almighty  presides  in  general  over  all  events  which  happen  in 
the  world ;  and  rules,  with  absolute  sway,  the  fate  of  all  m^n  in  par- 
ticular, of  all  cities,  and  of  all  empires;  but  then  he  conceals  the 
operations  of  his  wisdom,  and  the  wonders  of  his  providence,  beneath 
the  veil  of  natural  causes  and  ordinary  events.  All  that  profane 
history  exhibits  to  us,  whether  sieges,  or  the  conquests  of  cities ; 
battles  won  or  lost ;  empires  established  or  overthrown ;  in  all  these, 
there  appears  nothing  but  what  is  human  and  natural :  God  seems  to 
have  no  concern  in  these  things,  and  we  should  be  tempted  to  believe 
that  he  abandons  mankind  entirely  to  their  views,  their  talents,  and 
their  passions;  with  the  exception  of  the  Jewish  nation,  whom  he 
considered  as  his  own  peculiar  people. 

To  prevent  our  falling  into  a  temptation  so  repugnant  to  religion 
and  even  reason  itself,  God  breaks  at  every  interval  his  silence,  and 
disperses  the  clouds  which  hide  him,  and  condescends  to  discover  to 
us  the  secret  springs  of  his  providence,  by  causing  his  prophets  to 
foretell,  a  long  series  of  years  before  the  event,  the  fate  he  has  pre- 
pared for  the  different  nations  of  the  earth.  He  reveals  to  Daniel 
the  order,  the  succession,  and  the  different  characteristics  of  the  four 
great  empires,  to  which  he  is  determined  to  subject  all  the  nations  of 
the  universe,  viz.  that  of  the  Babylonians,  of  the  Persians  and  Modes, 
of  the  Greeks ;  and,  lastly,  that  of  the  Romans. 

*  Dao.  TiiL  1,  2. 
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It  is  in  the  same  view  that  he  insists,  very  strongly,  on  the  two 
most  famous  canqnerors  that  ever  existed ;  I  mean,  Cyrus,  and  Alex- 
ander, the  one  founder,  the  other  destroyer,  of  the  powerful  empire 
of  Persia.  He  causes  the  former  to  be  called  by  his  name,  two  hun- 
dred years  before  his  birth ;  prophesies,  by  the  mouth  of  Isaiah,  his 
vio^ories ;  and  relates  the  several  circumstances  of  the  taking  of  Ba- 
bylon, the  like  of  which  had  never  been  seen  before.  On  thia  occa- 
sion he  points  out  Alexander  by  the  mouth  of  Daniel,  and  ascribes 
such  qualities  and  characteristics  as  can  agree^ith  none  but  him, 
and  which  denote  him  as  if  he  had  been  named. 

These  passages  of  Scripture,  in  which  God  explains  himself  clearly, 
should  be  considered  as  very  precious ;  and  serve  as  so  many  keys  to 
open  to  us  the  path  to  the  secret  methods  by  which  he  governs  the 
world.  These  faint  glimmerings  of  light  should  enable  a  rational  and 
religious  man  to  see  every  thing  else  clearly;  and  make  him  con- 
clude, from  what  is  said  of  the  four  great  empires  of  Cyrus  and  Alex- 
ander, of  Babylon  and  Tyre,  that  we  ought  to  acknowledge  and 
admire,  in  the  several  events  of  profane  history,  God's  perpetual 
care  and  regard  for  all  men  and  all  states,  whose  destiny  depends  en- 
tirely on  his  wisdom,  his  power,  and  his  pleasure. 

We  may  easjly  figure  to  ourselves  the  great  joy  and  admiration 
with  which  Alexander  was  filled,  upon  hearing  «uch  clear,  such  cir- 
cumstantial, and  advantageous  promises.  Before  he  left  Jerusalem, 
he  assembled  the  Jews,  and  bid  them  ask  any  favour  whatever.  They 
answered,  that  their  request  was,  to  be  allowed  to  live  according  to 
the  laws  which  their  ancestors  had  left  them,  and  to  be  exempted,  the 
seventh  year,  from  their  usual  tribute ;  and,  for  this  reason,  because 
they  were  forbid  by  their  laws  to  sow  their  fields,  and  consequently 
could  have  no  harvest.  Alexander  granted  their  request,  and  upon 
the  high-priest*s  beseeching  him  to  suffer  the  Jews,  who  lived  in  Ba- 
bylonia and  Media,  to  live  likewise  agreeable  to  their  own  laws,  he 
also  indulged  them  in  this  particular  with  the  utmost  humanity ;  and 
said  farther,  that  in  case  any  of  them  would  be  willing  to  serve  under 
his  standards,  he  would  give  them  leave  to  follow  their  own  way  of 
worship,  and  to  observe  their  respective  customs :  upon  which  offer 
great  numbers  enlisted  themselves. 

He  was  scarcely  come  from  Jerusalem,  when  the  Samaritans  waited 
upon  him  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  humbly  entreating  him  to 
do  them  the  honour  to  visit  their  temple.  As  these  had  submitted 
voluntarily  to  Alexander,  and  sent  him  succours,  they  imagined  that 
they  deserved  his  favour  much  more  than  the  Jews ;  and  flattered 
themselves  that  they  should  obtain  the  same,  and  even  much  greater 
indulgence.  It  was  in  this  view  they  made  the  pompous  procession 
above  mentioned,  in  order  to  invite  Alexander  to  their  city ;  and  the 
eight  thousand  men  they  had  sent  to  serve  under  him,  joined  in  the 
request  made  by  their  countrymen.  Alexander  thanked  them  cour- 
teously; but  said  that  he  was  obliged  to  march  into  Egypt,  and 
therefore  had  no  time  to  lose ;  however,  that  he  would  visit  their  city 
at  his  return,  in  case  he  had  opportunity.  They  then  besought  him 
to  exempt  them  from  paying  a  tribute  every  seventh  year;  upon 
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vBich  Alexander  asked  them,  whether  they  were  Jews  f  Thej  made 
an  ambigaous  answer,  which  the  king  not  having  time  to  examine,  he 
also  suspended  this  matter  till  his  return,  and  immediately  continued 
his  mardi  towards  Gaia. 

Upon  his  arrival  before  that  city,  he  found  it  provided  with  a 
strong  garrison,  commanded  by  Betis,  one  of  the  eunuchs  of  Darius* 
This  governor,  who  was  a  brave  man,  and  very  faithful  to  his  sove* 
reign,  defended  it  with  great  vigour  against  Alexander.  As  this  was 
the  only  inlet  or  pass  into  Egypt,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him 
to  conquer  it,  and  t^refore  he  was  obliged  to  besiege  it.  But  al- 
thoogh  every  art  of  war  was  employed^  and  notwithstanding  his 
soldiers  fought  with  the  utmost  intrepidity,  he  was,  however,  forced 
to  lie  two  months  before  it.  Exasperated  at  its  holding  out  so  long, 
and  his  receiving  two  wounds,  he  was  resolved  to  treat  the  governor, 
the  inhabitants,  and  soldiers,  with  a  barbarity  absolutely  inexcusable; 
for  he  cut  ten  thousand  men  to  pieces,  and  sold  all  the  rest,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  for  slaves.  When  Betis,  who  had  been  taken 
prisoner  in  the  last  assault,  was  brought  before  him,  Alexander,  in- 
stead of  using  him  kindly,  as  his  valour  and  fidelity  justly  merited, 
and  who  otherwise  esteemed  bravery  even  in  an  enemy,  fired  on  this 
occasion  with  an  insolent  joy,  spoke  thus  to  him :  '*  Betis,  thou  shalt 
not  die  the  death  thou  desiredst.  Prepare  therefore  to  sufier  all 
those  torments  which  revenge  can  invent."  Betis,  looking  upon  the 
king,  not  only  with  a  firm,  but  a  haughty  air,  did  not  make  the  least 
reply  to  his  menaces;  upon  which  the  king,  more  enraged  than  be- 
fore at  his  disdainful  sUence,  ^*  Observe,"  said  he,  ^'I  beseech  yon, 
that  dumb  arrogance.  Has  he  bended  the  knee  ?  Has  he  spoken 
even  so  much  as  one  submissive  word  ?  But  I  will  conquer  this  ob- 
stinate silence,  and  will  force  groans  from  him,  if  I  can  draw  nothing 
else."  At  last  Alexander's  anger  arose  to  fury;  his  conduct  now 
beginning  to  change  with  his  fortune :  ^  upon  which  he  ordered  a  hole 
to  be  made  through  his  heels,  when  a  rope  being  put  through  them, 
and  this  being  tied  to  a  chariot,  ho  ordered  his  soldiers  to  driig  Betis 
roond  the  city  till  he  died.  He  boasted  his  having  imitated,  on  this 
occasion,  Achilles,  from  whom  he  was  descended;  who,  as  Homer 
relates,  caused  the  dead  body  of  Hector  to  be  dragged  in  the  same 
manner  round  the  walls  of  Troy :  as  if  a  man  ought  ever  to  pride 
himself  for  having  imitated  so  ill  an  example.^  Both  were  very  bar- 
barous, but  Alexander  was  much  more  so,  in  causing  Betis  to  be 
draped  alive ;  and  for  no  other  reason,  than  because  he  had  served 
his  sovereign  with  bravery  and  fidelity,  by  defending  a  city  with 
which  he  had  intrusted  him ;  a  fidelity  that  ought  to  have  been  ad- 
mired, and  even  rewarded,  by  an  enemy,  rather  than  punished  in  so 
cruel  a  manner.^ 

He  sent  the  greatest  part  of  the  plunder  he  found  in  Gaza  to 
Olympias,  to  Cleopatra  his  sister,  and  to  his  friends.     He  also  pre- 

'  Jnuo  delude  vertit  in  radiem,  jam  turn  peregrinoa  ritoa  nora  sabeimte  fortona. — Q.  Gait. 
*  I>eeepit  ezemplar  vitii  imitabile. — Horat 
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Bented  Leonidas,  his  preceptor,  with  five  hundred  quintals,  or  one 
hundred-weight  of  frankincense,  and  one  hundred  quintals  of  mjrrh; 
calling  to  mind  a  caution  Leonidas  had  giv^n  him  when  but  a  child, 
and  which  seemed,  even  at  that  time,  to  presage  the  conquests  thia 
monarch  had  lately  achieved.  For  Leonidas,  observing  Alexander 
take  up  whole  handfuls  of  incense  at  a  sacrifice,  and  throw  it  into 
the  fire,  said  to  him,  ^'  Alexander,  when  you  shall  have  conquered  the 
country  which  produces  these  spices,  you  then  may  be  as  profuse 
of  incense  as  you  please;  but,  till  that  day  comes,  be  sparing  of 
what  you  have."  The  monarch,  therefore,  wrote  to  Leonidas  as  fol- 
lows :  '^  I  send  you  a  large  quantity  of  incense  and  myrrh,  in  order 
that  you  may  no  longer  be  so  reserved  and  sparing  in  your  sacrifices 
to  the  gods." 

As  soon  as  Alexander  had  ended  the  siege  of  Gaza,  he  left  a  gar- 
rison there,  and  turned  the  whole  power  of  his  arms  towards  Egypt. 
In  seven  days  march  he  arrived  before  Pelusium,  where  a  great 
number  of  Egyptians  had  assembled,  with  all  imaginable  diligence, 
to  acknowledge  him  for  their  sovereign.^ 

The  hatred  these  people  bore  to  the  Persians  was  so  great,  that 
they  valued  very  little  who  should  be  their  king,  provided  they  could 
but  meet  with  a  hero  to  rescue  them  from  the  insolence  and  indignity 
with  which  themselves,  and  those  who  professed  their  religion,  were 
treated.  For,  however  false  a  religion  may  be,  and  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  imagine  one  more  absurd  than  that  of  the  Egyptians,  so  long 
as  it  continues  to  be  the  established  religion,  the  people  will  not  suffer 
it  to  be  insulted ;  nothing  affecting  their  minds  so  strongly,  nor  firing 
them  to  a  greater  degree.  Oehus  had  caused  their  god  Apis  to  be 
murdered  in  a  manner  highly  injurious  to  themselves  and  their  reli- 
gion ;  and  the  Persians  to  whom  he  had  left  the  government,  con- 
tinued to  make  the  same  mock  of  that  deity.  Thus  several  circum- 
stances had  rendered  the  Persians  so  odious,  that,  on  the  arrival  of 
Amyntas  a  short  time  before  with  a  handful  of  men,  he  found  them 
prepared  to  join,  and  assist  him  in  expelling  the  Persians. 

This  Amyntas  had  deserted  from  Alexander,  and  entered  into  the 
service  of  Darius.  He  had  commanded  the  Grecian  forces  at  the 
battle  of  Issus ;  and  having  fled  into  Syria,  by  the  country  lying  to- 
wards Tripoli,  with  four  thousand  men,  he  had  there  seized  upon  aa 
many  vessels  as  he  wanted,  burned  the  rest,  and  immediately  set  sail 
towards  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  afterwards  towards  Pelusium, 
^hich  he  took  by  surprise,  upon  feigning  that  he  had  been  honoured 
tfith  a  commission  from  Darius,  appointing  him  governor  of  Egypt, 
in  the  room  of  Sabaces,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Lssus.  As  soon  as  he 
found  himself  possessed  of  this  important  city,  he  threw  off  the  mask, 
and  made  public  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Egypt ;  declaring,  that 
the  motive  of  his  coming  was  to  expel  the  Persians.  Upon  this,  a 
multitude  of  Egyptians,  who  wished  for  nothing  so  earnestly  as  to 
free  themselves  from  these  insupportable  tyrants,  went  over  to  him. 
He  then  marched  directly  for  Memphis,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  ; 
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when,  coming  to  a  battle,  he  defeated  the  Persians,  and  shut  them  up 
in  the  city.  But  after  he  had  gained  this  victory,  having  neglected 
to  keep  his  soldiers  together,  they  straggled  up  and  down  in  search 
of  plunder ;  which  the  enemy  seeing,  they  sallied  out  upon  such  as 
remained,  and  cut  them  to  pieces,  with  Amyntas  their  leader. 

This  event,  so  far  from  lessening  the  aversion  the  Egyptians  had 
for  the  Persians,  increased  it  still  more ;  so  that  the  moment  Alex- 
ander appeared  upon  the  frontiers,  the  people,  who  were  all  disposed 
to  receive  that  monarch,  ran  in  crowds  to  submit  to  him.  His  arri- 
val, at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  presented  them  with  a  secure 
protection,  which  Amyntas  could  not  afford  them ;  and  from  this  con* 
sideration,  they  all  declared  openly  in  his  favour.  Mazseus,  who  com- 
manded in  Memphis,  finding  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  for  him  to 
resist  so  triumphant  an  army,  and  that. Darius,  his  sovereign,  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  succour  him,  therefore  threw  open  the  gates  of  the 
city  to  the  conqueror,  and  gave  up  eight  hundred  talents  and  all  the 
king's  furniture.  Thus  Alexander  possessed  himself  of  all  Egypt, 
without  meeting  the  least  opposition. 

At  Memphis  he  formed  a  design  of  visiting  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon.  This  temple  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  sandy  deserts 
of  Libya,  and  twelve  days  journey  from  Memphis.  Ham,  the  son 
of  Noah,  first  peopled  Egypt  and  Libya,  after  the  flood ;  and,  when 
idolatry  began  to  gain  ground  in  the  world  some  time  after,  he  was 
the  chief  deity  of  those  two  countries  in  which  his  descendants  had 
continued.  A  temple  was  built  to  his  honour  in  the  midst  of  these 
deserts,  upon  a  spot  of  pretty  good  ground,  about  two  leagues  broad, 
which  formed  a  kind  of  island  in  a  sea  of  sand.^  It  is  he  whom  the 
Greeks  call  Z«u(,  Jupiter,  and  the  Egyptians,  Ammon :  ^  in  process  of 
time  these  two  names  were  joined,  and  he  was  called  Jupiter-Ammon. 

The  motive  of  this  journey,  which  was  equally  rash  and  dangerous, 
was  owing  to  a  ridiculous  vanity.  Alexander,  having  read  in  Uomer, 
and  other  fabulous  authors  of  antiquity,  that  most  of  their  heroes 
were  represented  as  the  sons  of  some  deity ;  and  as  he  himself  was 
desirous  of  passing  for  a  hero,  he  was  determined  to  have  a  god  for 
his  father.  Accordingly  he  fixed  'upon  Jupiter-Ammon  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  began  by  bribing  the  priests,  and  teaching  them  the  part 
they  were  to  act. 

It  would  have  beeiki  to  no  purpose,  had  any  one  endeavoured  to 
divert  him  from  a  design,  which  was  great  in  no  other  circumstances 
than  the  pride  and  extravagance  that  gave  birth  to  it.  Puffed  up 
with  his  victories,  he  had  already  begun  to  assume,  as  Plutarch  ob- 
serves, that  character  of  tenaciousness  and  inflexibility  which  will  do 
nothing  but  command;  which  cannot  suffer  advice,  and  much  less 
bear  opposition ;  which  knows  neither  obstacles  nor  dangers ;  which 
makes  the  beautiful  to  consist  in  impossibility ;  in  a  word,  which  fan- 
cies itself  able  to  force,  not  only  enemies,  but  fortresses,  seasons,  and 

*  Plin.  lib.  y.  c  9. 

*  For  thia  reason  the  city  of  Egypt,  which  the  Scriptures  ( Jerem.  zln.  26.     Ezek.  zzx 
16.    ^aham,  ill.  8.)  cadi  No-Ammony  the  city  of  Ham  or  Ammon,  is  called  by  the  Greekf 
ticnajut,  or  the  city  of  Jupiter. 
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the  whole  order  of  nature ;  the  nsttal  effect  of  a  long  series  of  pros* 
perities,  which  subdues  the  strongest,  and  makes  them  at  length 
forget  that  they  are  men.  We  ourselves  have  seen  a  famous  con- 
queror,^ who  boasted  his  treading  in  the  steps  of  Alexander,  carry 
farther  than  he  ever  had  this  kind  of  savage  heroism;  and  lay  it 
down  as  a  maxim  to  himself,  never  to  recede  from  his  resolution* 

Alexander  therefore  set  out ;  and  going  down  the  river  from  Mem- 
phis, till  he  came  to  the  sea,  he  coasted  it,  and,  after  having  passed 
Canopus,  he  observed,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Pharos,  a  spot  he 
thought  very  well  situated  for  the  building  of  a  city.  He  himself 
drew  the  plan  of  it,  and  marked  out  the  several  places  where  th« 
temples  and  public  squares  were  to  be  erected*  For  the  building  it, 
he  employed  Dinocrates  the  architect,  who  had  acquired  great  repu- 
tation by  his  rebuilding,  at  Ephesus,  the  temple  of  Diana,  which  He* 
rostratus  had  burnt.  This  city  he  caJled  after  his  own  name,  and 
it  afterwards  rose  to  be  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  As  its  harbour, 
which  was  very  commodious,  had  the  Mediterranean  on  one  side,  and 
the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  in  its  neighbourhood,  it  drew  all  the  traffic 
of  the  east  and  west ;  and  thereby  became,  in  a  very  short  time,  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  cities  in  the  world.^ 

Alexander  had  to  go  a  journey  of  one  thousand  six  hundred  stadia, 
or  eighty  Fren^  leagues,  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter-Ammon ;  the 
most  of  the  way  was  through  sandy  deserts.  The  soldiers  were  pa- 
tient enough  for  the  first  two  days  march,  before  they  arrived  in  the 
vast  dreadftil  solitudes ;  but  as  soon  as  they  found  themselves  in  im- 
mense plains,  covered  with  sands  of  a  prodigious  depth,  they  were 
greatly  terrified.  Surrounded  as  with  the  sea,  they  gazed  round  aa 
far  as  their  sight  could  extend,  to  discover,  if  possible,  some  plaoe 
that  was  inhabited,  but  in  vain,  for  they  could  not  perceive  so  much 
as  a  single  tree ;  nor  the  least  appearance  of  any  land  that  had  been 
cultivated.  To  increase  their  calamity,  the  water  they  had  brought 
in  goat-skins,  upon  camels,  now  failed ;  and  there  was  not  so  much 
as  a  single  drop  in  all  that  sandy  desert.  They  therefore  were  re- 
duced to  the  sad  condition  of  dying  almost  with  thirst ;  not  to  men- 
tion the  danger  they  were  in  of  being  buried  under  mountains  of 
sand,  that  were  sometimes  raised  by  the  winds ;  and  which  had  for- 
merly destroyed  fifty  thousand  of  the  troops  of  Cambyses.  Every 
thing  was  by  this  time  scorched  to  so  violent  a  degree,  and  the  air 
became  so  hot,  that  the  men  could  scarcely  breathe;  when  on  a 
sudden,  either  by  chance,  say  the  historians,  or  the  immediate  indul- 
gence of  heaven,  the  sky  was  so  completely  overspread  with  thick 
clouds,  that  they  hid  the  sun,  which  was  a  great  relief  to  the  army ; 
though  they  were  still  in  great  want  of  water.  But  the  storm  having 
discharged  itself  in  a  violent  rain,  every  soldier  got  as  much  as  he 
wanted ;  and  some  had  so  violent  a  thirst,  that  they  stood  with  their 
mouths  open,  and  caught  the  rain  as  it  fell.  The  judicious  reader 
knows  what  judgment  he  is  to  form  of  these  marvellous  incidents 
with  which  historians  have  thought  proper  to  embellish  this  relation. 

«  Chftrles  XIL  king  of  Sweden.  *  A.  M  2673.    Ant.  J.  0  Ul 
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Thej  were  several  days  hi  crossing  these  deserts,  and  upon  theii 
arriving  near  the  place  where  the  oracle  stood,  they  perceived  a  great 
number  of  ravens  flying  before  the  most  advanced  standard.  These 
nvens  sometimes  flew  to  the  ground,  when  the  army  marched  slowly ; 
and  at  other  times  advanced  forward,  to  serve  them  as  guides,  till  they 
at  last  came  to  the  temple  of  the  god.  A  vastly  surprising  circnm- 
stance  is,  that  although  this  oracle  be  situated  in  the  midst  of  an 
almost  boundless  solitude,  it  nevertheless  is  surrounded  with  a  grove^ 
so  very  shady,  that  the  sunbeams  can  scarcely  pierce  it ;  not  to  men- 
tion that  the  ^ove  or  wood  is  watered  with  several  springs  of  fresh 
water,  which  preserve  it  in  perpetual  verdure.  It  is  related,  that 
near  this  grove  there  is  another,  in  the  midst  of  whi<^  is  a  fountain^ 
called  the  Water,  or  Fountain  of  the  Sun.  At  daybreak  it  is  luke- 
warm, at  noon  cold ;  but  in  the  evening  it  grows  warmer  insensibly^ 
and  at  midnight,  boiling  hot;  after  this,  as  day  approaches,  it  de- 
creases in  heat,  and  continues  this  vicissitude  for  ever. 

The  god,  who  is  worshipped  in  this  temple,  is  not  represented  under 
tbe  form  which  painters  and  scniptors  generally  give  to  gods ;  for  he 
-is  made  of  emeralds,  and  other  precious  stones,  and  from  the  head  to 
the  navel,^  resembles  a  ram.  The  king  having  entered  into  the  tem- 
ple, the  senior  priest  declared  him  to  be  the  son  of  Jupiter ;  and 
assured  him,  that  the  god  himself  bestowed  this  name  upon  him. 
Alexander  accepted  it  with  joy,  and  acknowledged  Jupiter  as  his 
father.  He  afterwards  asked  the  priest,  whether  his  father  Jupiter 
had  not  allotted  him  the  empire  of  the  whole  world  ?  To  which  the 
priest,  who  was  as  much  a  flatterer  as  the  king  was  vain-glorious,  an- 
swered, that  he  should  be  monarch  of  the  universe.  At  last  he 
in(|[iiired,  whether  all  his  father's  murderers  had  been  punished  ?  but 
the  priest  replied,  that  he  blasphemed ;  that  his  father  was  immortal, 
but  with  regard  to  the  murderers  of  Philip,  they  had  all  been  extir- 
pated ;  addmg  that  he  should  be  invincible,  and  afterwards  take  his 
seat  among  the  deities.  Having  ended  his  sacrifice,  he  offered  mag- 
nificent presents  to  the  god,  and  did  not  forget  the  priests,  who  had 
been  so  faithful  to  his  interest. 

Swelled  with  the  splendid  title  of  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  fancying 
himself  raised  above  the  human  species,  he  returned  from  his  journey 
as  from  a  triumph.  From  that  time,  in  all  his  letters,  his  orders, 
and  decrees,  he  always  wrote  in  the  style  following:  Alexander, 
Ki^a,  SON  OF  Jupits&-Ammon.  In  answer  to  which,  Olympias,  his 
mother,  one  day  made  a  very  witty  remonstrance  in  a  few  words,  by 
de:>iriag  him  not  to  quarrel  any  longer  with  Juno.^ 

While  Alexander  prided  himself  in  these  chimeras,  and  tasted  the 
great  pleasure  his  vanity  made  him  conceive  from  this  pompous  title, 
every  one  derided  him  in  secret ;  and  some,  who  had  not  yet  put  on 
the  joke  of  abject  flattery,  ventured  to  reproach  him  upon  that  ac- 
count; but  they  paid  very  dear  for  that  liberty,  as  the  sequel  will 
show.    Kot  satisfied  with  endeavouring  to  pass  for  the  son  of  a  god, 

*  This  passage  in  Qnintui  Cnrtiiu  is  very  difficult,  and  is  varioasly  explained  by  inter* 
Mnweten. 

*  Vim  apad  AuL  0eL  1.  zffi.  xk  4. 
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and  of  being  persuaded,  in  case  this  were  possible,  that  he  really  was 
such,  he  himself  would  pass  for  a  god ;  till  at  last  Providence,  having 
acted  that  part  of  which  he  was  pleased  to  make  him  the  instrument, 
brought  him  to  his  end,  and  thereby  levelled  him  with  the  rest  of 
mortals. 

Alexander,  upon  his  return  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter-Ammon, 
being  arrived  at  the  Palus  Mareotis,  which  was  not  far  from  the 
island  of  Pharos,  made  a  visit  to  the  new  city,  part  of  which  was 
now  built.  He  took  the  best  methods  possible  to  people  it,  inviting 
thither  all  sorts  of  persons,  to  whom  he  offered  the  most  advantageous 
conditions.  He  drew  to  it,  among  others,  a  considerable  number  of 
Jews,  by  allowing  them  very  great  privileges ;  for  he  not  only  left 
them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  and  laws,  but  put  them  on  the 
same  footing  in  every  respect  with  the  Macedonians,  whom  he  settled 
there.  ^  From  thence  he  went  to  Memphis,  where  he  spent  the 
winter. 

Yarro  observes,  that  at  the  time  this  kine  built  Alexandria,  the 
use  of  papyrus,  for  writing,  was  found  in  Egypt;  but  this  I  shall 
mention  elsewhere. 

During  Alexander's  stay  in  Memphis,  he  settled  the  affairs  of 
Egypt,  suffering  none  but  Macedonians  to  command  the  troops.  He 
divided  the  country  into  districts,  over  each  of  which  he  appointed  a 
lieutenant,  who  received  orders  from  himself  only;  not  thinking  it 
Safe  to  intrust  the  general  command  of  all  the  troops  to  one  single 
person,  in  so  large  and  populous  a  country.  With  regard  to  the  civil 
government,  he  invested  one  Doloaspes  with  the  whole  power  of  it ; 
for,  being  desirous  that  Egypt  should  still  be  governed  by  its  ancient 
laws  and  customs,  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  native  of  Egypt,  to  whom 
they  must  be  familiar,  was  fitter  for  that  office  than  any  foreigner 
whatever. 

To  hasten  the  building  of  this  new  city,  he  appointed  Cleomenea 
inspector  over  it,  with  orders  for  him  to  levy  the  tribute  which  Arabia 
was  to  pay.  But  this  Cleomenes  was  a  very  wicked  wretch,  who 
abused  his  authority,  and  oppressed  the  people  with  the  utmost 
barbarity.' 

8BCTI0N  VIII. — ALEXANDER  RESOLVES  TO  GO  IN  PURSUIT  OF  DARIUS. 

THE  FAMOUS  BATTLE  OF  ARBELA. 

Alexander  having  settled  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  set  out  from  thence 
about  spring-time,  to  march  into  the  East  against  Darius.  In  his 
way  through  Palestine,  he  heard  news  which  gave  him  great  uneasi- 
ness. At  his  going  into  Egypt,  he  had  appointed  Andromachus, 
whom  he  highly  esteemed,  governor  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  Andro- 
machus coming  to  Samaria  to*  settle  some  affairs  in  that  country,  the 
Samaritans  mutinied,  and  setting  fire  to  the  house  in  which  he  was, 
buined  him  alive.  It  is  very  probable,  that  this  was  occasioned  by 
the  rage  with  which  that  people  were  fired,  at  their  having  been  de- 
nied the  same  privileges  that  had  been  granted  the  Jews,  their  ene- 

'  Joieph.  contra  Appian.  *  Arrian.  L  iiL  p.  lOS— 110.    Q.  CorU  L  ir.  «i  & 
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iofes.  Alexander  was  highlj  exasperated  against  them  for  this  cruel 
action,  and  accordingly  he  put  to  death  all  those  who  haa  any  hand 
in  it,  banished  the  rest  from  the  city  of  Samaria,  supplying  their 
room  with  a  colony  of  Macedonians,  and  divided  the  rest  of  their 
lands  among  the  Jews.' 

He  made  some  stay  in  Tyre,  to  settle  the  Tarious  affairs  of  the 
coantries  he  left  behind  him,  and  advanced  towards  new  conquests. 

He  had  scarcely  set  out,  when  a  eunuch  brought  word,  that  the 
consort  of  Darius  was  dead  in  child-bed.  Hearing  this,  he  returned, 
and  went  into  the  tent  of  Sysigambis,  whom  he  found  bathed  in  tears, 
and  lying  on  the  ground,  in  the  midst  of  the  young  princesses,  who 
also  were  weeping ;  and  near  them  the  son  of  Darius,  a  child,  who 
was  the  more  worthy  of  compassion,  as  he  was  less  sensible  to  evils 
which  concerned  him  more  than  any  other.'  Alexander  consoled 
them  in  so  kind  and  tender  a  manner,  as  plainly  showed  that  he 
himself  was  deeply  and  sincerely  afflicted.  He  caused  her  funeral 
obsequies  to  be  performed  with  the  utmost  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence. One  of  the  eunuchs  who  superintended  the  chamber,  and  who 
had  been  taken  with  the  princesses,  fled  from  the  camp,  and  ran  to 
Darius,  whom  he  informed  of  his  consort's  death.  The  Persian  mo- 
narch was  seised  with  the  most  violent  affliction  upon  hearing  this 
news;  particularly  as  he  supposed  she  would  not  be  allowed  the 
funeral  ceremonies  due  to  her  exalted  rank.  But  the  eunuch  unde- 
ceived him  on  this  occasion,  by  telling  him  the  honours  which  Alex- 
ander had  paid  his  queen  after  her  death,  and  the  civilities  he  had 
always  shown  her  in  her  lifetime.  Darius,  upon  hearing  these  words, 
was  fired  with  suspicions  of  so  horrid  a  kind,  that  they  did  not  leave 
him  a  moment's  quiet.^ 

Taking  the  eunuch  aside,  he  spoke  to  him  as  follows :  '^  If  thou 
dost  still  acknowledge  Darius  for  thy  lord  and  sovereign,  tell  me,  by 
the  respect  and  veneration  thou  owest  to  that  great  splendour  of 
Mithres,*  which  enlightens  us,  and  to  this  hand  which  the  king 
stretches  out  to  thee ;  tell  me,  I  say,  whether,  in  bemoaning  the  death 
of  Statira,  I  do  not  bewail  the  least  of  her  evils ;  and  whether,  as 
she  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  young  monarch,  she  did  not  first  lose  her 
honour,  and  afterwards  her  life."  The  eunuch,  throwing  himself  at 
the  feet  of  Darius,  besought  him  not  to  think  so  injuriously  of  Alex- 
ander's virtue;  nor  dishonour  his  wife  and  sister  after  her  death; 
and  not  deprive  himself  of  the  greatest  consolation  he  could  possibly 
have  in  his  misfortunes,  viz.  to  be  firmly  persuaded,  that  the  prince 
who  had  triumphed  over  him,  was  superior  to  the  frailties  of  other 
men ;  that  he  ought  rather  to  admire  Alexander,  as  be  hud  given  the 
Persian  ladies  much  stronger  proofs  of  his  virtue  and  continence^  than 
he  had  given  the  Persians  themselves  of  his  valour.     After  this  he 

'  DioiL  L  xriL  p.  530—530.    Arrian.  L  uL  p.  111—127.     Plut  in  Alex.  p.  6S1— 685.     Q. 
Ciut  1.  ir.  c  9— IS.    JatUa.  L  iz.  &  12—14. 

*  Ob  id  ipaam  miierabilii^  quod  nondaa  leiitiebat  oalamitatonii  ™*»^*i«»^  ex  parte  ad  ipnua 
nduodentam.    Q.  Curt. 

'  A.  M.  3S74.    Ant.  J.  C.  330. 

*  Tbe  Peraiant  worihipped  the  aan.  under  the  name  of  Mithres,  and  the  moon,  under  that 
ofMiUira. 
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confirmed  all  he  had  before  said,  by  the  most  dreadfiil  oaths  and  im- 
precations ;  and  then  gave  him  a  particular  account  of  what  public 
fame  had  related  concerning  the  wisdom,  temperance,  and  magna- 
nimity of  Alexander. 

Darius  returning  into  the  hall  where  his  courtiers  were  assembled^ 
and  lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  broke  into  the  following  prayer  : 
*^  Ye  gods,  who  preside  over  the  birth  of  men,  and  who  dispose  of 
kings  and  empires,  grant  that,  after  having  raised  the  fortune  of 
Persia  from  its  dejected  state,  I  may  transmit  it  to  my  descendants 
with  the  same  lustre  in  which  I  received  it;  in  order  that,  after 
having  triumphed  over  my  enemies,  I  may  acknowledge  the  favours 
which  Alexander  has  shown  in  my  calamity  to  pereons  who',  of  all 
others,  are  most  dear  to  me:  or,  in  case  the  time  ordained  by  the 
fates  is  at  last  come,  or  that  it  must  necessarily  happen,  from  the 
anger  of  the  gods,  or  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs,  that 
the  empire  of  Persia  must  end;  grant,  great  gods,  that  none  but 
Alexander  may  ascend  the  throne  of  Gyrus." 

In  the  mean  time,  Alexander  having  set  out  upon  his  march,  ar- 
rived with  his  whole  army  at  Thapsacus,  where  he  passed  a  bridge 
that  lay  across  the  Euphrates,  and  continued  his  journey  towards 
the  Tigris,  where  he  expected  to  come  up  with  the  enemy.  Darius 
had  already  made  overtures  of  peace  to  him  twice,  but  finding  at  last 
that  there  were  no  hopes  of  their  concluding  one,  unless  he  resigned 
the  whole  empire  to  him,  he  therefore  prepared  himself  again  for 
battle.  For  this  purpose,  he  assembled  in  Babylon  an  army  half  as 
numerous  again  as  that  of  Issus,  and  marched  it  towards  Nineveh : 
his  forces  covered  all  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia.  Advice  being 
brought,  that  the  enemy  was  not  far  off,  he  caused  Satropates,  colonel 
of  the  cavalry,  to  advatice  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  chosen  horse  ; 
and  likewise  gave  six  thousand  to  Masseos,  governor  of  the  province; 
all  of  whom  were  to  prevent  Alexander  from  crossing  the  river,  and 
to  lay  waste  the  country  through  which  that  monarch  was  to  pass ; 
but  he  arrived  too  late. 

Of  all  the  rivers  of  the  east,  this  is  the  most  rapid ;  and  not  only 
a  great  number  of  rivulets  mingle  in  its  waves,  but  those  also  drag 
along  great  stones ;  so  that  it  is  named  Tigris,  by  reason  of  its  pro- 
digious rapidity,  an  arrow  being  so  called  in  the  Persian  tongue. 
Alexander  sounded  those  parts  of  the  river  which  were  fordable,  and 
there  the  water,  at  the  entrance,  came  up  to  the  horses'  bellies,  and  in 
the  middle  to  their  breasts.  Having  drawn  up  his  infantry  in  the 
form  of  a  half-moon,  and  posted  his  cavalry  on  the  two  wings,  they 
advanced  to  the  current  of  the  water  with  no  great  difficulty,  carry- 
ing their  arms  over  their  heads.  The  king  walked  on  foot  among  the 
infantry,  and  was  the  first  who  appeared  on  the  opposite  shore,  where 
he  pointed  out  with  his  hand  the  ford  to  the  soldiers ;  it  not  being 
possible  for  him  to  make  them  bear  him.  But  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  they  kept  themsdves  above  water,  because  of  the 
slipperiness  of  the  stones,  and  the  impetuosity  of  the  stream.  Such 
soldiers  as  not  only  carried  their  arms,  but  their  clothes  also,  were 
much  more  fatigued;  for  these  being  unable  to  go  forward,  wert 
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carried  into  whirlpools,  unless  they  threw  away  their  burdens.  At 
the  same  time,  the  great  number  of  clothes,  floating  np  and  down* 
beat  away  the  burdens  of  several ;  and  as  every  man  endeavoured  to 
catch  at  his  own  things,  they  annoyed  one  another  more  than  the 
river  did.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  king  commanded  them,  with 
a  kmd  voice,  to  save  nothing  but  their  arms ;  and  assured  them,  that 
he  himself  would  compensate  their  other  losses ;  for  not  one  of  them 
would  listen  to  his  admonitions  or  orders,  so  great  was  the  noise  and 
tmnult.  At  last,  they  all  passed  over  that  part  of  the  ford  where 
the  water  was  most  shallow,  and  the  stream  lees  impetuous,  recovering, 
however,  but  a  small  part  of  their  baggage^ 

It  is  certain,  that  this  army  might  easily  have  been  cut  to  pieces, 
had  they  been  opposed  by  a  general  who  dared  to  conquer ;  that  is, 
who  made  ever  so  little  opposition  to  their  passage.  But  Maz^ua, 
who  might  easily  have  defeated  them,  had  he  come  up  when  they  were 
crossing  the  river  in  disorder  and  confusion,  did  not  arrive  till  they 
were  forming  in  order  of  battle^  A  Hke  good  fortune  had  always  at* 
tended  this  prince  hitherto,  both  when  he  passed  the  Oranicus  in 
sight  of  BO  prodigious  a  multitude  of  horse  and  foot,  who  waited  his 
coming  on  shore ;  and  also  in  the  rocks  of  Cilicia,  when  he  found  the 
passes  and  straits  quite  open  and  defenceless,  wh^e  a  small  number 
of  troops  might  have  checked  his  progress.  This  circumstance  may 
lessen  our  surprise  at  that  excess  of  boldn^s,  which  was  his  peculiar 
characteristic,  and  which  perpetually  prompted  him  to  attempt  blindly 
the  greatest  dangers;  since,  as  he  was  always  fortunate,  he  never 
once  had  room  to  suspect  himself  guilty  of  rashness.^ 

The  king  having  encamf>ed  two  days  near  the  river,  commanded 
his  soldiers  to  be  ready  for  marching  the  next  day ;  but  about  nine 
or  ten  in  the  evening,  the  moon  first  lost  its  clearness,  and  appeared 
afterwards  quite  darkened,  and,  as  it  were,  tinctured  with  blood. 
Now,  as  this  happened  just  before  a  great  battle  was  to  be  fought, 
the  doubtful  success  of  which  filled  the  army  with  great  disquietude, 
they  were  first  struck  with  a  religious  awe,  and  being  afterwards 
seised  with  fear,  they  cried  out,  ^^  that  heaven  displayed  the  marks 
of  its  anger ;  and  that  they  were  dragged,  against  the  will  of  it,  to 
the  extremities  of  the  earth ;  that  rivers  opposed  their  passage  ;  that 
the  stars  refused  to  lend  their  usual  light ;  and  that  they  could  now 
see  nothing  but  deserts  and  solitudes ;  that,  merely  to  satisfy  the  am- 
bition of  one  man,  so  many  thousands  shed  their  blood  ;  and  that  for 
a  man  who  contemned  his  own  country,  disowned  his  father,  and  pre- 
tended to  pass  for  a  god." 

These  murmurs  were  rising  to  an  open  insurrection,  when  Alex- 
ander, whom  nothing  could  intimidate,  summoned  the  officers  of  the 
army  into  his  tent,  and  commanded  such  of  the  Egyptian  soothsayers 
as  were  best  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  stars,  to  declare  what 
they  thought  of  this  phenomenon.  These  knew  very  well  the  natural 
causes  of  eclipses  of  the  moon ;  but,  without  entering  into  physical 
inquiries,  they  contented  themselves  with  saying,  that  the  sun  was  on 

*  Attdacia  qnoqiie,  qua  maxime  ▼igoi^  ratio  miiuu  potest j  qiUa  Bunquam  in  discrimai 
rtadw  AD  temere  feeUset. — Q.  Curt 
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the  side  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  moon  on  that  of  the  Persians ;  and 
that,  whenever  it  suffered  an  eclipse,  it  always  threatened  the  latter 
with  some  grievous  calamity,  at  the  same  time  mentioning  several  ex- 
amples, all  which  they  gave  as  true  and  indisputable.  Superstition 
has  a  surprising  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  the  vulgar.  However 
headstrong  and  inconstant  they  may  be,  yet  if  they  are  once  struck 
with  a  vain  image  of  religion,  they  will  sooner  obey  soothsayers  than 
their  leaders.  The  answer  made  by  the  Egyptians,  being  dispersed 
among  the  soldiers,  revived  their  hopes  and  courage. 

The  king,  purposely  to  take  advantage  of  this  ardour,  began  his 
march  after  midnight.  On  his  right  hand  lay  the  Tigris,  and  on  his 
left  the  mountains  called  Gordyaei.  At  daybreak  the  scouts,  whom 
he  had  sent  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  brought  word  that  Darius  was 
marching  towards  him;  upon  which  he  immediately  drew  up  his 
forces  in  order  of  battle,  and  set  himself  at  their  head.  It  was,  how- 
ever, afterwards  found,  that  it  was  only  a  detachment  of  one  thou- 
sand horse  reconnoitring,  and  which  soon  retired  to  the  main  army. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  news  was  brought  to  the  king,  that  Darius 
w&s  now  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  stadia  from  the  place  where  they 
.  then  were. 

Not  long  before  this,  some  letters  had  been  intercepted,  by  which 
Darius  solicited  the  Grecian  soldiers  either  to  kill  or  betray  Alexander. 
Nothing  can  reflect  so  great  an  odium  on  the  memory  of  this  prince, 
as  an  attempt  of  that  kind;  an  attempt  so  abject  and  black,  and 
more  than  once  repeated.  Alexander  was  in  no  doubt  with  himself, 
whether  it  would  be  proper  for  him  to  read  these  letters  in  a  full  as- 
sembly, relying  as  much  on  the  affection  and  fidelity  of  the  Greeks, 
as  on  that  of  the  Macedonians.  But  Parmenio  dissuaded  him  from 
it ;  declaring,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  even  to  awake  such  thoughts 
in  the  minds  of  soldiers ;  that  one  only  was  sufficient  to  strike  the 
blow ;  and  that  avarice  was  capable  of  attempting  the  most  enormous 
crimes.  The  king  followed  this  prudent  counsel,  and  ordered  his 
army  to  march  forward. 

Although  Darius  had  twice  sued  in  vain  for  peace,  and  imagined 
he  had  nothing  to  trust  to  but  his  arms ;  yet,  being  overcome  by  the 
advantageous  circumstances  which  had  been  told  him  concerning 
Alexander's  tenderness  and  humility  towards  his  family,  he  despatched 
ten  of  his  chief  relations,  who  were  to  offer  him  new  conditions  of 
peace,  more  advantageous  than  the  former ;  and  to  thank  him  for  the 
kind  treatment  he  had  given  his  family.     Darius  had,  in  the  former 

(proposals,  given  him  up  all  the  provinces  as  far  as  the  river  Halys ; 
mt  now  he  added  the  several  territories  situated  between  the  Helle- 
spont and  the  Euphrates,  that  is,  all  he  already  possessed.  Alex- 
ander made  the  following  answer :  '*  Tell  your  sovereign,  that  thanks, 
between  persons  who  make  war  with  each  other,  are  superfluous ;  and 
that,  in  case  I  have  behaved  with  clemency  towards  his  family,  it  was 
for  my  own  sake,  and  not  for  his ;  in  consequence  of  my  own  inclina- 
tion, and  not  to  please  him.  To  insult  the  unhappy,  is  a  thing  to  me 
unknown.  I  do  not  attack  either  prisoners  or  women,  and  turn  my 
rage  against  such  only  as  are  armed  for  the  fight.     Did  Darius  sue 
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for  peace  in  a  Bincere  view,  I  then  would  debate  on  what  is  to  be 
done ;  but  since  he  still  continues,  hj  letters  and  bj  money,  to  spirit 
up  mj  soldiers  to  betray  me,  and  my  friends  to  murder  me,  I  there^ 
fore  am  determined  to  pursue  him  with  the  utmost  vigour ;  and  that 
not  as  an  enemy,  but  a  prisoner  and  an  assassin.  It  indeed  becooies 
him,  to  offer  to  yield  up  to  me  what  I  am  already  possessed  of! 
Would  he  be  satisfied  with  ranking  himself  as  second  to  me,  without 
pretending  to  be  my  equal,  I  might  possibly  then  hear  him.  Tell 
him,  that  the  world  will  not  permit  two  suns,  nor  two  sovereigns. 
Let  him  therefore  choose,  either  to  surrender  to-day,  or  fight  me  to- 
morrow, and  not  flatter  himself  with  the  hopes  of  obtaining  better 
success  than  he  has  hitherto  had."  The*  proposals  of  Darius  were 
certainly  not  reasonable ;  but  is  Alexander's  answer  any  more  so  ? 
In  the  former,  we  behold  a  prince  who  is  not  yet  sensible  of  his  own 
weakness,  or,  at  least,  who  cannot  prevail  with  himself  to  own  it ; 
and  in  the  latter,  we  see  a  monarch  quite  intoxicated  with  his  good 
fortune,  and  carrying  his  pride  to  such  an  excess  of  folly,  as  is  not 
to  be  paralleled :  ^^  the  world  will  not  permit  two  suns,  nor  two  sove^ 
reigns."  If  this  be  greatness,  and  not  pride,  I  do  not  know  what  can 
ever  deserve  the  latter  name.  The  ambassadors  having  obtained. 
leave  to  depart,  returned  back,  and  told  Darius,  that  he  must  now 
prepare  for  battle.  The  latter  pitched  his  camp  near  a  village  called 
Gaagamela,  and  the  river  Bumela,  in  a  plain  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  Arbela.  He  had  before  levelled  the  spot  which  he  pitched 
upon  for  the  field  of  battle,  in  order  that  his  chariots  and  cavalry 
might  have  full  room  to  move  in ;  recollecting,  that  his  fighting  in 
the  straits  of  Cilicia  had  lost  him  the  battle  fought  there.  At  the 
same  time,  he  had  prepared  crows-feet'  to  annoy  the  enemy's  horse. 

Alexander,  upon  hearing  this  news,  continued  four  days  in  the 
place  he  then  was,  to  rest  his  army,  and  surrounded  his  camp  with 
trenches  and  palisades ;  for  he  was  determined  to  leave  all  his  bag- 
gage, and  the  useless  soldiers  in  it,  and  march  the  remainder  against 
the  enemy,  with  no  other  equipage  than  the  arms  they  carried.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  set  out  about  nine  in  the  evening,  in  order  to  fight 
Darius  at  day-break ;  who,  upon  this  advice,  had  drawn  up  his  army 
in  order  of  battle.  Alexander  also  marched  in  battle  array ;  for  both 
armies  were  within  two  or  three  leagues  of  each  other.  When  he 
was  arrived  at  the  mountains,  where  he  could  discover  the  enemy's 
whole  army,  he  halted;  and,  having  assembled  his  general  officers, 
as  well  Macedonians  as  foreigners,  he  debated  whether  they  should 
engage  immediately,  or  pitch  their  camp  in  that  place.  The  latter 
opinion  being  followed,  because  it  was  judged  proper  for  them  to  view 
the  field  of  battle,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  enemy  was  drawn  up, 
the  army  encamped  in  the  same  order  in  which  it  had  marched; 
during  which  Alexander,  at  the  head  of  his  infantry,  lightly  armed, 
and  his  royal  regiments,  marched  round  the  plain  in  which  the  battle 
was  to  be  fought. 

On  his  return,  he  assembled  his  general  officers  a  second  time,  and 

'  CrowB-feei  are  inttrttmeDU  composed  of  iron  spikes.    Sereral  of  these  are  laid  in  the 
Mdr  throagh  which  the  oaralrj  is  (o  march,  in  order  that  they  maj  run  into  the  horsea'  fe^t. 
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told  them,  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  his  making  a  speech,  be* 
cause  their  courage  and  great  actions  were  alone  sufficient  to  excite 
them  to  glory :  that  he  desired  them  only  to  represent  to  the  soldiers, 
that  they  were  not  to  fight,  on  this  occasion,  for  Phoenicia  or  Egypt, 
but  for  all  Asia,  which  would  be  possessed  by  him  who  should  coq« 
qiwr ;  and  that,  after  haying  gone  through  so  many  provinces,  and 
left  behind  them  so  great  a  number  of  rivers  and  mountains,  they 
could  secure  their  retreat  no  otherwise  than  by  gaining  a  complete 
victory.     After  this  speech,  he  (Hrdered  them  to  take  some  repose. 

It  is  said  that  Parmenio  advised  him  to  attack  the  enemy  in  thfl 
night-time,  alleging  that  they  might  easily  be  defeated,  if  fallen  upon 
by  surprise,  and  in  the  dark ;  but  the  king  answered,  so  loud  that  all 
present  might  hear  him,  that  it  did  not  become  Alexander  to  steal  a 
victory,  and  therefore  he  was  resolved  to  fight  and  conquer  in  broad 
daylight.  This  was  a  haughty,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  prudent  aih 
swer ;  for  it  was  running  great  hazard,  to  fall  upon  so  numerous  an 
army  in  the  night-time,  and  in  an  unknown  country.  Darius,  fearing 
he  should  be  attacked  unawares,  because  he  had  not  intrenched  him* 
self,  obliged  his  soldiers  to  continue  the  whole  night  under  arms, 
which  proved  of  the  highest  prejudice  to  him  in  the  engagement. 

Alexander,  who,  in  the  crisis  of  affairs,  used  always  to  consult 
soothsayers,  observing  very  exactly  whatever  they  enjoined,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  gods,  finding  himself  upon  the  point  of 
fighting  a  battle,  the  success  of  which  was  to  give  empire  to  the  con* 

Jueror,  sent  for  Aristander,  in  whom  he  reposed  the  greatest  confi- 
ence.  He  then  shut  himself  up  with  the  soothsayer,  to  make  some 
secret  sacrifices ;  and  afterwards  offered  up  victims  to  Fear,^  which 
he  doubtless  did  to  prevent  his  army  from  being  seized  with  dread  at 
the  sight  of  the  formidable  army  of  Darius.  The  soothsayer,  dressed 
in  his  vestments,  holding  vervain,  with  his  head  veiled,  first  repeated 
the  prayers  which  the  king  was  to  address  to  Jupiter,  to  Minerva, 
and  to  Victory.  The  whole  being  ended,  Alexander  went  to  bed,  to 
repose  himself  the  remaining  part  of  the  night.  As  he  revolved  in 
his  mind,  not  without  some  emotion,  the  consequence  of  the  battle 
which  was  upon  the  point  of  being  fought,  he  could  not  sleep  imme- 
diately. But  his  body  being  oppressed,  in  a  manner,  by  the  anxiety 
of  his  mind,  he  afterwards  slept  soundly  the  whole  night,  contrary  to 
his  usual  custom,  so  that  when  his  generals  were  assembled,  at  dnj- 
break,  before  his  tent,  to  receive  his  orders,  they  were  greatly  su* 
prised  to  find  he  was  not  awake ;  upon  which  they  themselvt;^  com- 
manded the  soldiers  to  take  some  refreshment.  Parmenio  ha/ing  a« 
last  awakened  him,  and  seeming  surprised  to  find  him  in  so  calm  ana 
sweet  a  sleep,  just  as  he  was  going  to  fight  a  battle,  in  which  hift 
whole  fortune  lay  at  stake :  '^  How  could  it  be  possible,"  saia  Alex- 
ander, *^  for  us  not  to  be  calm,  since  the  enemy  is  coming  to  deliver 
himself  into  our  hands  ?"  Immediately  he  took  up  his  arms,  mounted 
his  horse,  and  rode  up  and  down  the  ranks,  exhorting  the  troops  to 
behave  gallantly,  and,  if  possible,  to  surpass  their  ancient  fame,  and 

'  W«  moit  re«d  in  Plntarohi  «^«,  initead  of  ^ttiu 
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the  glory  they  had  hitherto  acquired.  Soldiers,  on  the  day  of  battle, 
imagine  they  see  the  fate  of  the  engagement  painted  in  the  face  of 
their  general.  As  for  Alexander,  he  had  never  appeared  so  calm,  so 
gay,  nor  so  resolute.  The  serenity  and  security  which  they  observed 
in  him,  were  in  a  manner,  so  many  assurances  of  the  victory. 

There  was  a  great  difference  between  the  two  armies  with  respect 
to  numbers,  but  much  more  so  with  regard  to  courage.  That  of  Da- 
rius consisted  of  at  least  six  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  forty  thou- 
sand horse,^  and  the  other  of  no  more  than  forty  thousand  foot,  and 
seven  or  eight  thousand  horse :  but  the  latter  was  all  fire  and  strength ; 
whereas,  on  the  side  of  the  Persians,  it  was  a  prodigious  assemblage 
of  men,  not  of  soldiers;  an  empty  phantom  rather  than  a  real 
army.* 

Both  sides  were  disposed  in  very  nearly  the  same  array.  The 
forces  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  the  cavalry  on  the  two  wings,  and 
the  infantry  in  the  centre ;  the  one  and  the  other  being  under  the 
particular  conduct  of  the  chiefs  of  each  of  the  different  nations  that 
composed  them ;  and  commanded,  in  general,  by  the  principal  crown- 
officers.  The  front  of  the  battle,  under  Darius,  was  covered  with 
tfro  hundred  chariots,  armed  with  scythes,  and  with  fifteen  elephants ; 
that  king  taking  his  post  in  the  centre  of  the  first  line.  Besides  the 
guards,  which  were  the  flower  of  his  forces,  he  also  had  fortified  him- 
self with  the  Grecian  infantry,  whom  he  had  drawn  up  near  his 
person;  believing  this  body  only  capable  of  opposing  the  Macedo- 
nian phalanx.  As  his  army  spread  over  a  much  greater  space  of 
ground  than  that  of  the  enemy,  he  intended  to  surround  and  to 
eharge  them  at  one  and  the  same  time,  both  in  front  and  in  flank. 

But  Alexander  had  guarded  against  this,  by  giving  orders  to  the 
commanders  of  the  second  line,  that  in  case  they  should  be  charged 
behind,  to  face  about  to  that  side ;  or  else  to  draw  up  their  troops  in 
f»rm  of  a  gibbet,  and  cover  the  wings,  in  case  the  enemy  should 
charge  them  in  flank.  He  had  posted,  in  the  front  of  his  first  line, 
the  greatest  part  of  his  bowmen,  slingers,  and  those  armed  with 
javelins,  in  order  that  these  might  make  head  against  the  chariots 
armed  with  scythes ;  and  frighten  the  horses,  by  discharging  at  them 
a  shower  of  arrows,  javelins,  and  stones.  Tnose  who  led  on  the 
wings,  were  ordered  to  extend  them  as  wide  as  possible ;  but  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  weaken  the  main  body.  As  for  the  baggage  and 
the  captives,  among  whom  were  the  mother  and  children  of  Darius, 
they  were  left  in  the  camp  under  a  small  guard.  Parmenio  com- 
manded, as  he  had  always  done,  the  left  wing,  and  Alexander  the 
right. 

When  the  two  armies  came  in  view,  Alexander,  who  had  been, 
shown  the  several  places  where  the  crows-feet  were  hid,  extended 
more  and  more  towards  the  right  to  avoid  them;  and  the  Persians 
advanced  forward  in  proportion.  Darius  being  afraid  lest  the  Mace- 
donians should  draw  him  from  the  spot  of  ground  he  had  levelled, 

*  Acoordiog  to  MToral  hittorians,  it  amounted  to  vpwardi  of  »  miUion  of  men.- 

*  Nomina  rerias  qaam  aaxilia.— Q.  Cart. 

Vol,  m.— 12 
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and  carry  him  into  another  that  was  rough  and  uneven,  commanded 
the  cavalry  in  his  left  wing,  which  spread  much  farther  than  that  of 
the  enemy's  right,  to  march  right  forward,  and  wheel  about  upon  the 
Macedonians  in  flank,  to  prevent  them  from  extending  their  troops 
farther.  Alexander  then  despatched  against  them  the  body  of  horse 
in  his  service  commanded  by  Menidas  ;  but,  as  these  were  not  able  to 
make  head  against  the  enemy,  because  of  their  prodigious  numbers, 
he  reinforced  them  with  the  Pseonians,  whom  Aretas  commanded, 
and  with  the  foreign  cavalry.^  Besides  the  advantage  of  numbers, 
they  had  that  also  of  their  coats  of  mail,  which  secured  themselves 
and  their  horses  much  more*  Alexander's  cavalry  was  prodigiously 
annoyed.  They,  however,  marched  to  the  charge  with  great  bravery, 
and  at  last  put  the  enemy  to  flight. 

Upon  this,  the  Persians  opposed  the  chariots  armed  with  scythes 
to  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  in  order  to  break  it,  but  with  little  suc- 
cess. The  noise  wnich  the  soldiers,  who  were  lightly  armed,  made 
by  striking  their  swords  aeainst  their  bucklers,  and  the  arrows  which 
flew  on  all  sides,  frightened  the  horses,  and  made  a  great  number  of 
them  turn  back  upon  their  own  troops.  Others,  laying  bold  of  the 
horses'  bridles,  pulled  the  riders  down,  and  cut  them  to  pieces.  Part 
of  the  chariots  drove  between  the  battalions,  which  opened  to  make 
way  for  them,  as  they  bad  been  ordered  to  do,  by  which  means  they 
did  little  or  no  execution. 

Alexander,  seeing  Darius  set  his  whole  army  in  motion  in  ordeir  to 
charge  him,  employed  a  stratagem  to  encourage  his  soldiers.  When 
the  battle  was  at  the  hottest,  and  the  Macedonians  were  in  the 
greatest  danger,  Aristander,  the  soothsayer,  clothed  in  his  white 
robes,  holding  a  branch  of  laurel  in  his  hand,  advanced  among  the 
combatants  as  he  had  been  instructed  by  the  king,  and,  crying  that 
he  saw  an  eagle  hovering  over  Alexander's  head,  a  sure  omen  of  vic- 
tory, he  showed,  with  his  finger,  the  pretended  bird  to  the  soldiers ; 
who,  relying  upon  the  sincerity  of  the  soothsayer,  fancied  they  also 
saw  it ;  and  thereupon  renewed  the  attack  with  greater  cheerfulness 
and  ardour  than  ever.  Then  the  king  perceiving  that  Aretas,  after 
having  charged  the  cavalry,  and  thrown  them  into  disorder,  upon 
their  advancing  to  surround  his  right  wing,  had  begun  to  break  the 
foremost  ranks  of  the  main  body  of  the  barbarian  army,  marched 
after  Aretas,  with  the  flower  of  his  troops,  when  he  quite  broke  the 
enemy's  left  winf ,  which  had  already  begun  to  give  way ;  and  with- 
out pursuing  the  forces  which  he  had  thrown  into  disorder,  he  wheeled 
to  the  left,  m  order  to  fall  upon  the  body  in  which  Darius  had  posted 
himself.  The  presence  of  the  two  kings  inspired  both  sides  with  new 
vigour.  Darius  was  mounted  on  a  chariot,  and  Alexander  on  horse- 
back ;  both  surrounded  with  their  bravest  officers  and  soldiers,  whose 
only  endeavour  was  to  save  the  lives  of  their  respective  princes,  at 
the  hazard  of  their  own.  The  battle  was  obstinate  jand  bloody. 
Alexander  having  wounded  Darius'  equerry  with  a  javelin,  the  Per- 
sians, as  well  as  the  Macedonians,  imagined  that  the  king  was  killed; 
.  ■  -  —  " 

*  Borne  relate,  that  the  barbarians  gave  waj  at  first,  but  soon  returned  to  tbe  charge^ 
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opon  which  the  fonner  breaking  aloud  into  the  most  dismal  sounds, 
the  whole  army  were  seized  with  the  greatest  consternation.  The  re- 
lations of  Darius,  who  were  at  his  left  hand,  fled  away  with  the 
guards,  and  so  abandoned  the  chariot;  but  those  who  were  at  his 
right,  took  him  into  the  centre  of  their  body.  Historians  relate,  thai 
this  prince,  having  drawn  his  scimitar,  reflected  whether  he  ought  not 
to  lay  riolent  hands  upon  himself,  rather  than  fly  in  an  ignominious 
manner;  but  perceiving  from  his  chariot  that  his  soldiers  still  fought, 
he  was  ashamed  to  forsake  them ;  and,  as  he  was  divided  between 
hope  and  despair,  the  Persians  retired  insensibly,  and  thinned  their 
ranks ;  when  it  could  no  longer  be  called  a  battle,  but  a  slaughter. 
At  length  Darius,  turning  about  his  chariot,  fled  with  the  rest ;  and 
the  conqueror  was  now  wholly  employed  in  pursuing  him. 

While  all  this  was  doing  in  the  right  wing  of  the  Macedonians, 
where  the  victory  was  not  doubtful,  the  left  wing,  commanded  by 
Parmenio,  wag  in  great  danger.  A  detachment  of  the  Persian,  In- 
dian, and  Parthian  horse,  which  were  the  best  in  all  the  Persian  army, 
having  broken  through  the  infantry  on  the  left,  advanced  to  the  very 
baggage.  The  moment  the  captives  saw  them  arrive  in  the  camp, 
thej  armed  themselves  with  every  thing  that  came  first  to  hand,  and, 
reinforcing  their  cavalry,  rushed  upon  the  Macedonians,  who  were 
DOW  charged  both  before  and  behind.  They,  at  the  same  time,  told 
Sjsigambis  that  Darius  had  won  the  battle,  for  this  they  believed ; 
that  the  whole  baggage  was  plundered,  and  that  she  was  now  going 
to  recover  her  liberty.  But  this  princesa,  who  was  a  woman  of  great 
wisdom,  though  this  news  affected  her  in  the  strongest  manner,  could 
not  easily  give  credit  to  it ;  and  being  unwilling  to  exasperate,  by  too 
hasty  a  joy,  a  conqueror  who  had  treated  her  with  so  much  humanity, 
she  did  not  discover  the  least  emotion ;  did  not  once  change  counte- 
nance, nor  utter  a  single  word;  but  in  her  usual  posture,  calmly 
waited  till  the  event  should  announce  her  fate. 

Parmenio,  upon  the  first  report  of  this  attack,  had  despatched  a 
messenger  to  Alexander,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  danger  to  which 
the  camp  was  exposed,  and  to  receive  his  orders.  ^' Above  all  things," 
said  the  prince,  '^  let  him  not  weaken  his  main  body ;  let  him  not  mind 
the  baggage,  but  apply  himself  wholly  to  the  engagement ;  for  victory 
will  not  only  restore  us  our  own  possessions,  but  also  give  those  of 
the  enemy  into  our  hands.'*  The  general  officers,  who  commanded 
the  infantry  which  formed  the  centre  of  the  second  line,  seeing  the 
enemy  about  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  camp  and  baggage, 
made  a  half-wheel  to  the  right,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  which  had 
heea  given,  and  fell  upon  the  Persians  behind,  many  of  whom  were 
cut  to  pieces,  and  the  rest  obliged  to  retire ;  but  as  these  were  horse, 
the  Macedonian  foot  could  not  follow  them. 

Soon  after,  Parmenio  himself  was  exposed  to  much  greater  peril. 
Maza&us,  having  rushed  upon  him  with  all  his  cavalry,  charged  the 
Macedonians  in  flank,  and  began  to  surround  them.  Immediately 
Parmenio  sent  Alexander  advice  of  the  danger  he  was  in ;  declaring, 
that  in  case  he  were  not  immediately  succoured,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  keep  his  soldiers  together.     The  prince  was  actually  pur 
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suing  Dariui,  and,  fancying  he  was  almost  come  up  with  him,  rode 
with  the  utmost  speed.  He  flattered  himself,  that  he  should  abso- 
lutely put  an  end  to  the  war,  in  case  he  could  but  seize  his  person- 
But  upon  this  news,  he  turned  about,  in  order  to  succour  his  left 
wing ;  shuddering  with  rage,  to  see  his  prey  and  victory  torn  in  this 
manner  from  him,  and  complaining  against  fortune,  for  having  fa- 
voured Darius  more  in  his  flight,  than  himself  in  the  pursuit  of  that 
monarch. 

Alexander,  in  his  march,  met  the  enemy's  horse  who  had  plundered 
the  baggage;  all  which  were  returning  in  good  order,  and  retiring 
back,  not  as  soldiers  who  had  been  defeated,  but  almost  as  if  they  had 
gained  the  victory.  And  now  the  battle  became  more  obstinate  than 
before ;  for  the  barbarians  marching  in  close  columns,  not  in  order 
of  battle,  but  that  of  a  march,  it  was  very  diflicult  to  break  through 
them ;  and  they  did  not  amuse  themselves  with  throwing  javelins, 
nor  with  wheeling  about,  according  to  their  usual  custom ;  but  man 
engaging  against  man,  each  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  unhorse 
his  enemy.  Alexander  lost  sixty  of  his  guards  in  this  attack.  He* 
phsdstion,  Goenus,  and  Menidas,  were  wounded  in  it;  he,  however, 
triumphed  on  this  occasion,  and  all  the  barbarians  were  cut  to  pieces, 
except  such  as  forced  their  way  through  his  squadrons. 

During  this,  news  had  been  brought  MazsBus  that  Darius  was  de- 
feated :  upon  which,  being  greatly  alarmed  and  dejected  by  the  ill 
success  of  that  monarch,  though  the  advantage  was  entirely  on  his 
side,  he  ceased  to  charge  the  enemy,  who  were  now  in  disorder,  as 
vigorously  as  before.  Parmenio  could  not  conceive  how  it  came  to 
pass,  that  the  battle,  which  before  was  carried  on  so  warmly,  should 
slacken  on  a  sudden :  however,  like  an  able  commander,  who  seizes 
every  advantage,  and  who  employs  his  utmost  endeavours  to  inspire 
his  soldiers  with  fresh  vigour,  he  observed  to  them,  that  the  terror 
which  spread  throughout  the  whole  army,  was  the  forerunner  of  their 
defeat ;  and  fired  them  with  the  notion  how  glorious  it  would  be  for 
them  to  put  the  last  hand  to  the  victory.  Upon  his  exhortations,  they 
recovered  their  former  hopes  and  bravery ;  when,  transformed  into 
other  men,  they  gave  their  horses  the  rein,  and  charged  the  enemy 
with  so  much  fury  as  threw  them  into  the  greatest  disorder,  and  ob- 
liged them  to  fly.  Alexander  came  up  that  instant ;  and,  overjoyed 
to  find  the  scale  turned  in  his  favour,  and  the  enemy  entirely  defeated, 
he  renewed,  in  concert  with  Parmenio,  the  pursuit  of  Darius.  He 
rode  as  far  as  Arbela,  where  he  fancied  he  should  come  up^with  that 
monarch  and  all  his  baggage ;  but  Darius  had  only  just  passed  by  it, 
and  left  his  treasure  a  prey  to  the  enemy,  with  his  bow  and  shield. 

Such  was  the  event  of  this  famous  battle,  which  gave  empire  to  the 
conqueror.  According  to  Arrian,  the  Persians  lost  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  besides  those  who  were  taken  prisoners ;  which,  at  least, 
is  a  proof  that  the  loss  was  very  great  on  their  side.  That  of  Alex- 
ander was  very  inconsiderable,  he  not  losing,  according  to  the  last 
mentioned  author,  twelve  hundred  men,  most  of  whom  were  cavalry. 
This  engagement  was  fought  in  the  month  of  October,    about  two 

*  This  month,  called  by  the  Greeks,  Boedromion,  antwera  partly  to  oar  month  of  Uciuber* 
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jears  after  the  battle  of  Issns  was  fought.^  As  Qaagamela,  in  Assy- 
ria, the  spot  where  the  two  armies  engaged,  was  a  small  place  of  very 
little  note,  this  was  called  the  battle  of  Arbela,  that  city  being  nearest 
to  the  field  of  battle. 

SECTION   IX. — ALEXANDER   TAKES   ABBBLA,   BABYLON,   8U8A,    PERSE- 
POLIS,   AND   FINDS   IMMENSE   RICHES   IN   THOSE   CITIES. 

Alexander's  first  care,  after  obtaining  the  victory,  was  to  offer 
magnificent  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  by  way  of  thanksgiving.  He  after- 
wards rewarded  such  as  had  signalized  themselves  remarkably  in  bat- 
tle ;  bestowed  riches  upon  them  with  a  very  liberal  hand,  and  gave  to 
ench  of  them  houses,  employments,  and  governments.  But,  being 
desirous  of  expressing  more  particularly  his  gratitude  to  the  Greeks, 
for  having  appointed  him  generalissimo  against  the  Persians,  he  gave 
orders  for  abolishing  the  several  tyrannical  institutions  that  had 
started  up  in  Greece ;  that  the  cities  should  be  restored  to  their  liber- 
ties, and  all  their  rights  and  privileges.  He  wrote  particularly  to  the 
Platseans,  declaring  that  it  was  his  desire  their  city  should  be  rebuilt, 
to  reward  the  seal  and  bravery  by  which  their  ancestors  had  distin- 
guished themselves,  in  defending  the  common  liberties  of  Greece.' 
Be  also  sent  part  of  the  spoils  to  the  people  of  Crotona  in  Italy,  to 
honour,  though  so  many  years  after,  the  good  will  and  courage  of 
Phayllus  the  champion,  a  native  of  their  country,  who  while  war  was 
carrying  on  between  the  Medes,  and  when  all  the  rest  of  the  Greeks 
that  were  settled  iik  Italy  had  abandoned  the  true  Grecians,  imagining 
they  were  entirely  undone,  had  fitted  out  a  galley  at  his  own  expense, 
and  Bailed  to  Salamin,  to  participate  in  the  danger  to  which  his  coun- 
trymen were  at  that  time  exposed.  So  great  a  friend  and  encourager, 
says  Plutarch,  was  Alexander,  of  every  kind  of  virtue ;  considering 
himself,  says  the  same  author,  obliged  in  a  manner  to  perpetuate  the 
remembrance  of  all  great  actions ;  to  give  immortality  to  merit,  and 
propose  them  to  posterity  as  so  many  models  for  their  imitation.^ 

Darius,  after  his  defeat,  having  but  very  few  attendants,  had  rode 
towards  the  river  Lycus.  ATter  crossing  it,  several  advised  him  to 
break  down  the  bridges,  because  the  enemy  pursued  him.  But  he 
made  this  generous  answer,  '*  That  life  was  not  so  dear  to  him,  as  to 
make  him  desire  to  preserve  it  by  the  destruction  of  so  many  thou- 
sands of  his  subjects  and  faithful  allies,  who  by  that  means  would  be 
delivered  up  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy ;  that  they  had  as  much  right 
to  pass  over  this  bridge  as  their  sovereign,  and  consequently  that  it 
ought  to  be  as  open  to  them."^  After  riding  a  great  many  leagues 
fall  speed,  he  arrived  at  midnight  at  Arbela.  i  rom  thence  he  fled 
towards  Media,  over  the  Armenian  mountains,  followed  by  a  great 
number  of  the  nobility,  and  a  few  of  his  guards.     The  reason  of  his 

'  A.  M.  3674.    Ant  J.  0.  330. 

*  Diod.  L  zvii.  p.  638—640.    Arrian,  L  iil.  p.  127->138.    Plat  in  Alex.  p.  686—088. 
Qaint  Cart  L  t.  o.  1 — 7.    Jastio.  L  ix.  o.  14. 

*  Heradotni  relates  this  history  in  rery  few  words,  1.  vliL  e.  47. 

*  KoB  ita  se  salnti  sqsd  Telle  oonsnltum,  at  tot  millfa  sodoram  host!  objloiat;  debere  et 
iliis  fbpe  nam  patere,  quss  patnerit^  8ibL--Jiistin. 
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going  that  way  was,  his  supposing  that  Alexander  would  proceed 
towards  Babylon  and  Susa,  there  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  victory  ; 
besides,  a  numerous  army  could  not  pursue  him  by  this  road ;  whereas, 
in  the  other,  horses  and  chariots  might  advance  with  great  ease ;  not 
to  mention  that  the  soil  was  very  fruitful. 

A  few  days  after,  Arbela  surrendered  to  Alexander,  who  found  in 
it  a  great  quantity  of  furniture  belonging  to  the  crown,  rich  clothes, 
and  other  precious  moveables,  with  four  thousand  talents,  and  all  the 
riches  of  the  army,  which  Darius  had  left  there  at  his  setting  oat 
against  Alexander,  as  was  before  observed.  But  he  was  soon  obliged 
to  leave  that  place,  because  of  the  diseases  that  spread  in  his  camp, 
occasioned  by  the  infection  of  the  dead  bodies  which  covered  all  the 
field  of  battle.  This  prince  advanced,  therefore,  over  the  plains 
towards  Babylon,  and,  after  four  days  march,  arrived  at  Mennnis, 
where,  in  a  cave,  is  seen  the  celebrated  fountain  which  throws  out  so 
great  a  quantity  of  bitumen,  that,  we  are  told,  it  was  used  as  cement 
in  building  the  walls  of  Babylon. 

But  what  Alexander  admired  most,  was  a  great  gulf,  whence 
streamed  perpetually  rivulets  of  fire,  as  from  an  inexhaustible  spring  ; 
and  a  flood  of  naphtha,  which  overflowing,  from  the  prodigious  quan- 
tities of  it,  formed  a  great  lake  pretty  near  the  gulf.  This  naphtha 
is  exactly  like  bitumen,  having  one  additional  quality,  viz.,  its  catch- 
ing fire  so  very  suddenly,  that,  before  it  touches  a  flame,  it  kindles 
merely  from  the  light  that  surrounds  the  flame,  and  sets  the  air  be- 
tween both  on  fire.  The  barbarians  being  desirous  of  showing  the 
king  the  strength  and  subtilty  of  this  combustible  substance,  scat- 
tered several  drops  of  it,  after  his  arrival  in  Babylon,  through  the 
street  which  led  to  the  house  he  had  chosen  for  his  residence.  After 
this,  going  to  the  other  end  of  the  street,  they  brought  torches  near 
the  places  where  those  drops  were  placed,  for  it  was  night ;  and  the 
drops  which  were  nighest  the  torches  taking  fire  on  a  sudden,  the 
flame  ran  in  an  instant  to.  the  other  end ;  by  which  means  the  whole 
street  seemed  in  one  general  conflagration. 

When  Alexander  came  near  Babylon,  Masseus,  who  had  retired 
thither  after  the  battle  of  Arbela,  surrendered  himself,  with  his  chil- 
dren, who  were  grown  up,  and  gave  the  city  into  his  hands.  The  king 
was  highly  .pleased  with  his  arrival ;  for  he  would  have  met  with  great 
difficulties,  in  besieging  a  city  of  such  importance  and  so  well  provided 
with  every  thing.  Besides  his  being  a  person  of  great  quality,  and 
very  brave,  he  had  also  acquired  great  honour  in  the  last  battle ;  and 
others  might  have  been  prompted,  from  the  example  he  set  them,  to 
imitate  him.  Alexander  entered  the  city  at  the  head  of  his  whole 
army,  as  if  he  had  been  marching  to  a  battle.  The  walla  of  Babylon 
were  lined  with  people,  notwithstanding  the  greater  part  of  the  citi- 
zens were  gone  out  before,  from  the  impatient  desire  they  had  to  see 
their  new  sovereign,  whose  renown  had  far  outstripped  his  march. 
Bagophanes,  governor  of  the  fortress,  and  guardian  of  the  treasure, 
unwilling  to  discover  less  zeal  than  Mazseus,  strewed  the  streets  with 
flowers,  and  raised  on  both  sides  of  the  way  silver  altars,  which  smoked 
not  only  with  frankincense,  but  the  most  fragrant  perfumes  of  every 
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kiod.  Last  of  all,  came  the  presents  which  were  to  be  made  the  king, 
Tiz.,  herds  of  cattle,  and  a  great  number  of  horses ;  as  also  lions  and 
panthers,  which  were  carried  in  cages.  After  these  walked  the  magi, 
UDging  hymns  after  the  manner  of  their  country ;  then  the  Chaldeans, 
accompanied  bj  the  Babylonian  soothsayers  and  musicians.  It  was 
coatomary  for  the  latter  to  sing  the  praises  of  their  king,  accompanied 
vith  their  instruments ;  and  for  the  Chaldeans  to  observe  the  motions  of 
the  planets,  and  the  ricissitudes  of  the  seasons.  The  rear  was  brought 
op  by  the  Babylonian  cavalry,  which,  both  men  and  horses,  were  so 
sumptuously  decorated,  that  imagination  can  scarcely  reach  their  mag- 
nificence. The  king  caused  the  people  to  walk  after  his  infantry,  and 
himself,  surrounded  with  his  guards,  and  seated  on  a  chariot,  entered 
the  city ;  and  from  thence  rode  to  the  palace,  as  in  a  kind  of  triumph. 
The  next  day  he  took  a  view  of  all  the  money  and  moveables  of  Da- 
rius. Of  the  moneys  he  found  in  Babylon,  he  gave,  by  way  of  extra- 
ordinary recompense,  to  each  Macedonian  horseman,  six  minae ;  to 
each  mercenary  horseman,  two  min» ;  to  every  Macedonian  foot  sol- 
dier, two  minss ;  and  to  every  one  of  the  rest,  two  months  of  their 
ordinary  pay.  He  gave  orders,  pursuant  to  the  advice  of  the  magi, 
vith  whom  he  hiMl  several  conference!,  for  the  rebuilding  the  temples 
which  Xerxes  had  demolished ;  and,  among  others,  that  of  Belus,  who 
vaa  in  greater  veneration  at  Babylon  than  any  other  deity.  He  gave 
the  government  of  the  province  to  Mazseus,  and  the  command  of  the 
forces  he  left  there  to  Apollodorus  of  Amphipolis. 

Alexander,  in  the  midst  of  the  hurry  and  tumult  of  war,  still  pre- 
served a  love  for  the  sciences.  He  used  often  to  converse  with  the 
Chaldeans,  who  had  always  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  astro- 
iiomy  from  its  origin,  and  gained  great  fame  by  their  knowledge  in  it. 
They  presented  him  with  astronomical  observations  taken  by  their 
predecessors  during  the  space  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  three 
years,  which  consequently  went  as  far  back  as  the  age  of  Nimrod. 
These  were  sent  by  Gallisthenes,  who  accompanied  Alexander,  to 
Aristotle.^ 

The  king  resided  longer  in  Babylon,  than  he  had  done  in  any  other 
city,  which  was  of  great  prejudice  to  the  discipline  of  his  forces.  The 
people,  even  from  a  religious  motive,  abandoned  themselves  to  plea- 
sures, to  voluptuousness,  and  the  most  infamous  excesses:  nor  did 
Indies,  though  of  the  highest  quality,  observe  any  decorum,  or  show 
the  least  reserve  in  their  immoral  actions,  but  gloried  therein,  so  far 
from  endeavouring  to  conceal  them,  or  blushing  at  their  enormity. 
It  mast  be  confessed,  that  this  army  of  soldiers,  which  had  triumphed 
over  Asia,  after  having  thus  enervated  themselves,  and  rioted,  as  it 
were,  in  the  sloth  and  luxury  of  the  city  of  Babylon,  for  thirty-four 
days  together,  would  have  been  scarcely  able  to  complete  their  ex- 
ploits, had  they  been  opposed  by  an  enemy.  But  as  they  were  rein- 
forced from  time  to  time,  these  irregularities  were  not  so  visible ;  for 
Amyntas  brought  six  thousand  foot,  and  five  hundred  Macedonian 
horse,  which  were   sent   by  Antipater;   and  six  hundred  Thracian 

^  Porpbyr,  apud  Simplio.  in  LiK  ii.  de  CobIo. 
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horses,  with  three  thousand  five  hundred  foot  of  the  same  nation ;  he- 
sides  four  thousand  mercenaries  from  Peloponnesus,  with  nearly  four 
hundred  horses. 

The  above-mentioned  Amyntas  had  also  brought  the  king  fifty  Ma- 
cedonian youths,  sons  to  noblemen  of  the  highest  quality  in  the  coun- 
try, to  serve  as  his  guards.  The  youths  in  question  waited  upon  him 
at  table,  brought  him  his  horses  when  in  the  field,  attended  upon  him 
in  parties  of  hunting,  and  mounted  guard  at  the  door  of  his  apsirt- 
ment  by  turns ;  which  were  the  first  steps  to  the  highest  employments 
both  in  the  army  and  state. 

After  Alexander  left  Babylon,  he  entered  the  province  of  Sitacena, 
the  soil  of  which  is  very  fruitful,  and  productive  of  every  thing  valu- 
able, which  made  him  continue  the  longer  in  it.  But,  lest  indolence 
should  enervate  the  courage  of  his  soldiers,  he  proposed  prizes  for 
such  of  them  as  should  exert  the  greatest  bravery ;  and  appointed, 
as  judges  of  the  actions  of  those  who  should  dispute  this  honour, 
persons,  who  themselves  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  proofs  of 
bravery  which  each  soldier  had  given  in  the  former  battles ;  for  on 
these  only  the  prizes  were  to  be  bestowed.  To  each  of  the  eight  men 
who  were  pronounced  most  valiant,  he  gave  a  regiment,  consisting  of 
a  thousand  men ;  whence  those  officers  were  called  ohiliarchi.  This 
was  the  first  time  that  regiments  were  composed  of  so  great  a  number 
of  soldiers,  consisting  before  but  of  five  hundred,  and  they  had  not 
yet  been  the  reward  of  valour.  The  soldiers  ran  in  crowds  to  view 
this  illustrious  sight,  not  only  as  eye-witnesses  of  the  actions  of  all, 
but  as  judges  over  the  judges  themselves ;  because  they  might  per- 
ceive, very  easily,  whether  rewards  were  bestowed  on  merit,  or  merely 
by  favour;  a  circumstance  in  which  soldiers  can  never  be  imposed 
upon.  The  prizes  seem  to  have  been  distributed  with  the  utmost 
equity  and  justice. 

He  likewise  made  several  very  advantageous  changes  in  military 
discipline,  as  established  by  his  predecessors ;  for  he  formed  one  single 
body  of  his  whole  cavalry,  without  showing  any  regard  to  the  dif- 
ference of  nations,  and  appointed  such  officers  to  command  them,  as 
they  themselves  thought  fit  to  nominate ;  whereas  before,  the  horse- 
men of  every  nation  used  to  fight  under  their  own  particular  standard, 
and  were  commanded  by  a  colonel  of  that  country.  The  trumpet's 
sound  used  to  be  the  signal  for  the  march ;  but  as  it  very  frequently 
could  not  be  well  heard,  because  of  the  great  noise  that  is  made  in 
decamping,  he  gave  orders  that  a  standard  should  be  set  up  over  his 
tent,  which  might  be  seen  by  his  whole  army.  He  also  appointed  fire 
to  be  the  signal  in  the  night-time,  and  smoke  in  the  day. 

Alexander  marched  afterwards  towards  Susa,  where  he  arrived 
twenty  days  after  leaving  Babylon.  As  he  came  near  it,  Abutites, 
governor  of  the  province,  sent  his  son  to  meet  him,  with  a  promise  to 
surrender  the  city  into  his  hands ;  whether  he  was  prompted  to  this 
from  his  own  inclination,  or  did  it  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Da- 
rius, to  amuse  Alexander  with  the  hopes  of  plunder,  the  king  gave 
this  young  nobleman  a  very  gracious  reception,  who  attended  him  as 
far  as  the  river  Ghoaspes,  the  waters  of  which  are  so  famous,  upon 
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Aeoonnt  of  their  exquisite  taste.  The  kings  of  Persia  never  drank 
of  any  other ;  and  wherever  thej  went,  a  quantity  of  it,  after  having 
been  put  over  the  fire,  was  always  carried  after  them  in  silver  vases. 
It  was  here  Aholites  came  to  wait  upon  him,  bringing  presents  worthy 
of  a  king ;  among  which  were  dromedaries  of  incredible  swiftness, 
and  twelve  elephants,  which  Darius  had  sent  for  from  India.  Having 
arrived  in  the  city,  he  took  immense  sums  out  of  the  treasury,  with 
fifty  thonsand  talents  of  silver  in  ore  and  ingots,  besides  moveables, 
and  a  thousand  other  things  of  infinite  value.  This  wealth  was  the 
produce  of  the  exactions  imposed  for  several  centuries  upon  the  corn- 
mon  people,  from  whose  sweat  and  poverty  immense  revenues  were 
raised.  The  Persian  monarehs  fancied  they  had  amassed  them  for 
their  children  and  posterity ;  but,  in  one  hour,  they  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a  foreign  king,  who  was  able  to  make  a  right  use  of  them ;  for 
Alexander  seemed  to  be  merely  the  guardian  or  trustee  of  the  im- 
mense riches  which  he  found  hoarded  up  in  Persia,  and  applied  them 
to  no  other  use,  than  the  rewarding  of  merit  and  courage. 

Among  other  things,  there  was  found  five  thousand  quintals^  of 
Hermione^  purple,  the  finest  in  the  world,  which  had  been  treasuring 
up  there  during  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  years ;  notwith- 
standing which,  its  beauty  and  lustre  was  not  in  the  least  diminished. 

Here  likewise  was  found  part  of  the  rarities  which  Xerxes  had 
brought  from  Greece ;  and,  among  others,  the  braaen  statues  of  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogiton,  which  Alexander  sent  afterwards  to  Athens, 
where  they  were  standing  in  Arrian*s  time.* 

The  king,  being  resolved  to  march  into  Persia,  appointed  Archelaus 
governor  of  the  city  of  Susa,  with  a  garrison  of  three  thousand  men ; 
Mazarus,  one  of  the  lords  of  his  court,  was  made  governor  of  the 
citadel,  with  a  thousand  Macedonian  soldiers,  who  could  not  follow 
him  by  reason  of  their  great  age.  He  gave  the  government  of  Susiana 
to  Abutites. 

He  left  the  mother  and  children  of  Darius  in  Susa,  and  having  re- 
ceived from  Macedonia  a  great  quantity  of  purple  stuffs  and  rich 
habits,  made  after  the  fashion  of  the  country,  he  presented  them  to 
Sjaigambis,  together  with  the  artificers  who  had  wrought  them ;  for 
he  paid  her  every  kind  of  honour,  and  loved  her  as  tenderly  as  if  she 
had  been  his  mother.  He  likewise  commanded  the  messengers  to  tell 
her,  that  in  case  she  fancied  those  stuffs,  she  might  make  her  grand- 
children learn  the  art  of  weaving  them  by  way  of  amusement ;  and 
to  give  them  as  presents  to  whomsoever  they  should  think  proper.  At 
these  words,  the  tears  which  fell  from  her  eyes  showed  but  too  evi- 
dently how  greatly  she  was  displeased  with  these  gifts ;  the  working 
in  wool  being  considered  by  the  Persian  women  as  the  highest  igno- 
miny.    Those  who  carried  these  presents,  having  told  the  king  that 

'  Herod,  lib.  L  e.  1S8. 

*  The  reader  will  baye  ma  idea  of  the  prodigious  ralae  of  thb,  wben  he  is  told  thai  this 
Mrple  was  sold  at  the  rate  of  ooe  hundred  livres  (nearly  nineteen  dollars)  a  pound.  The 
isintal  is  one  hundred  weight  of  Paris. 

'  Hermione  was  a  eitj  of  Argolis,  where  the  best  purple  was  dyed. 

*  What  Ainan  aseribes  here  to  Alexander,  in  regard  to  the  stataes  of  Harmodios  and  Arif- 
togUfon,  ik  attributed  by  other  historians  to  other  prinees. 
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Sysigarobis  was  very  much  dissatisfied,  he  thought  himself  obliged  t% 
make  an  apology  for  what  he  had  done,  and  administer  some  consola* 
tion  to  her.  Accordingly,  he  paid  her  a  visit,  when  he  spoke  thus; 
^'  Mother,  the  staff  in  which  you  see  me  clothed,  wsto  not  only  a  gift 
of  my  sisters,  but  wrought  by  their  fingers.  Henoe  I  beg  you  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  custom  of  my  country  misled  me ;  and  do  not  eonsidei 
that  as  an  insult,  which  was  owing  entirely  to  ignorance.  I  believe 
I  have  not,  as  yet,  done  any  thing  which  I  knew  interfered  with  your 
manners  and  customs*  I  was  told,  that  among  the  Persians,  it  is  a 
sort  of  crime  for  a  son  to  seat  himself  in  his  mother's  presence,  with- 
out first  obtaining  her  leave.  Yon  are  sensible  how  cautious  I  have 
always  been  in  this  particular ;  and  that  I  never  sat  down,  till  you 
had  first  laid  your  commands  upon  me  to  do  so.  And  every  time 
that  you  was  going  to  fall  prostrate  before  me,  I  only  ask  you, 
whether  1  would  suffer  it  ?  As  the  highest  testimony  of  the  veneration 
I  have  for  you,  I  always  called  you  by  the  tender  name  of  mother, 
though  this  belongs  properly  to  Olympias  only,  to  whom  I  owe  my 
birth." 

What  I  have  just  now  related,  may  suggest  two  reflections,  both 
which,  in  my  opinion,  are  very  natural,  and  at  the  same  time,  of  the 
utmost  importance. 

First,  we  see  to  how  great  a  height  the  Persians,  so  vain  and 
haughty  in  other  respects,  carried  the  veneration  they  showed  their 
parents.  The  reader,  doubtless,  remembers,  that  Cyrus  the  Great,  in 
the  midst  of  his  conquests,  and  the  most  exalted  pitch  to  which  for- 
tune had  raised  him,  would  not  accept  of  the  advantageous  offer  made 
him  by  Cyazares,  his  uncle,  viz.  of  giving  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage, and  Media  for  her  dowry,  till  he  had  first  advised  with  his 
father  and  mother,  and  obtained  their  consent.  History  informs  us 
here,  that  among  the  Persians,  a  son  never  dared  to  seat  himself  be- 
fore his  mother,  till  he  had  first  obtained  her  leave ;  and  that  to  do 
otherwise  was  considered  as  a  crime.'  Alas  I  how  widely  do  our  man- 
ners differ  from  so  excellent  an  institution  ! 

Secondly,  I  discover  in  the  same  relation,  several  valuable  footsteps 
of  that  happy  simplicity  which  prevailed  in  ancient  times,  when  it 
was  the  custom  for  ladies,  though  of  the  greatest  distinction,  to  em- 
ploy themselves  in  useful,  and  sometimes  laborious  works.  Every  one 
knows  what  is  told  us  in  the  Scripture  to  this  purpose  concerning  Re- 
becca, Rachel,  and  several  others.  We  read  in  Homer,  of  princesses 
drawing  water  from  springs,  and  washing,  with  their  own  hands,  the 
linen  of  their  respective  families.  Here  the  sisters  of  Alexander, 
that  is,  the  daughters  of  a  powerful  prince,  are  employed  in  making 
clothes  for  their  brother.'  The  celebrated  Lucretia  used  to  spin  in 
the  midst  of  her  female  attendants.  Augustus,  who  was  sovereign 
of  the  world,  wore,  for  several  years  together,  no  other  clothes  but 
what  his  wife  and  sister  made  him.     It  was  a  custom  in  the  northern 

m  .III  ,  II     .1       I         I.  —  -      ■  I  .  I  .  — 

'  Soio  apud  vos,  filium  in  oonspeota  matris  nefaa  ease  oonaidere,  nisi  oum  ilia  permuit." 
Quini.  Cart 

*  Mater  hane  TeBtt m,  qnam  indatna  rami  soronun  non  solum  donum,  sed  etiam  opus  TidMi 
—Quint.  Cork 
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parts  of  the  world,  not  many  years  since,  for  the  princess  who  ther 
ttt  upon  the  throne,  to  prepare  several  of  the  dishes  at  every  meal. 
In  a  word,  needlework,  the  care  of  domestic  afiairs,  a  serioas  and  re- 
tired life,  is  th^  proper  function  of  women ;  and  for  this  they  were 
designed  by  Providence.  The  depravity  of  the  age  has  indeed  affixed 
to  these  customs,  which  are  very  nearly  as  old  as  the  creation,  an  idea 
of  meanness  and  contempt :  bnt  then,  what  has  it  substituted  in  the 
room  of  the  harsh  and  vigorous  exercises  which  a  just  education  ena- 
bled the  sex  to  undertake,  to  that  laborious  and  oseful  life  which  was 
spent  at  home?  A  soft  indolence,  a  stupid  idleness,  frivolous  con- 
yersations,  vain  amusements,  a  strong  passion  for  public  shows,  and  a 
frantic  love  of  gaming.  Let  us  compare  these  two  characters,  and 
then  pronounce  which  of  them  may  justly  boast  its  being  founded  on 
good  sense,  solid  judgment,  and  a  taste  for  truth  and  nature.  It 
most,  nevertheless,  be  confessed,  in  honour  of  the  fair  sex  and  of  our 
nation,  that  sever^  ladies  among  us,  and  those  of  the  highest  quality, 
make  it  not  only  a  duty,  bnt  a  pleasure,  to  employ  themselves  in 
nee<llework,  not  of  a  trifling,  but  of  the  most  useful  kind,  and  to 
make  part  of  their  furniture  with  their  own  hands.  I  might  also  add, 
that  great  numbers  of  these  adorn  their  minds  with  agreeable,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  serious  and  useful  studies. 

Alexander  having  taken  his  leave  of  Sysigambis,  who  now  was  ex- 
tremely well  satisfied,  arrived  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  called  by  the 
inhabitants  Pasi-Tigris.^  Having  crossed  it  with  nine  thousand  foot, 
and  three  thousand  horse,  consisting  of  Agrians,  as  well  as  of  Grecian 
mercenaries,  and  a  reinforcement  of  three  thousand  Thracians,  be  en- 
tered the  country  of  the  Uxii.  This  region  lies  near  Susa,  and  ex- 
tends to  the  frontiers  of  Persia ;  a  narrow  pass  only  lying  between  it 
and  Susiana.  Madathes  commanded  this  province.  This  man  was 
not  a  time-server,  nor  a  follower  of  fortune ;  but,  faithful  to  his  sove- 
reign, he  resolved  to  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity;*  and  for  this 
purpose,  had  withdrawn  into  his  own  city,  which  stood  in  the  midst 
of  craggy  rocks,  and  was  surrounded  with  precipices.  Having  been 
forced  from  thence,  he  retired  into  the  citadel,  whence  the  besieged 
Bent  thirty  deputies  to  Alexander,  to  sue  for  quarter,  which  they  ob- 
tamed  at  last  by  the  intercession  of  Sysigambis.  The  king  not  only 
pardoned  Madathes,  who  was  a  near  relation  of  that  princess,  but 
likewise  set  all  the  captives,  and  those  who  had  surrendered  them- 
ftelves,  at  liberty ;  permitted  them  to  enjoy  their  several  rights  and 
privileges;  would  not  suffer  the  city  to  be  plundered,  but  let  them 
plough  their  lands  without  paying  any  tax  or  tribute.  Gould  Sysi- 
gambis have  possibly  obtained  more  from  her  own  son  on  this  occa- 
Bion,  had  he  been  the  victor  ? 

The  Uxii  being  subdued,  Alexander  gave  part  of  his  army  to  Par- 
menio,  and  commanded  him  to  march  it  through  the  plain;  while 
himself,  at  the  head  of  his  light-armed  troops,  crossed  the  mountains, 
which  extend  as  far  as  Persia.     The  fifth  day  he  arrived  at  the  pass 

'  Thif  rirar  diffen  from  the  Tigris. 

*  HMid  Mae  Unpomm  homo :  quippe  nltimft  pro  fldt  ezperiri  deerererat.-^  Ovrt 
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of  Susa,  Ariobarzanes,  with  four  thousand  foot  and  seven  hundred 
horse,  had  taken  possession  of  those  rocks,  which  are  craggy  on  all 
sides,  and  posted  the  barbarians  at  the  summit,  out  of  the  reach  of 
arrows.  He  had  also  built  a  wall  in  those  passes,  and  encamped  his 
forces  under  it.  As  soon  as  Alexander  advanced,  in  order  to  attack 
him,  the  barbarians  rolled,  from  the  top  of  the  mountains,  stones  of  a 
prodigious  size,  which,  falling  from  rock  to  rock,  rushed  forward  with 
the  greater  violence,  and  at  once  crushed  to  pieces  whole  bands  of 
soldiers.  The  king,  being  very  much  terrified  at  this  sight,  com- 
manded a  retreat  to  be  sounded ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  grief  he 
saw  himself  not  only  stopped  at  this  pass,  but  deprived  of  all  hopes  of 
ever  being  able  to  force  it. 

While  he  was  revolving  these  gloomy  thoughts,  a  Greek  prisoner 
surrendered  himself  to  Alexander,  with  a  promise  to  conduct  him  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain  by  another  way.  The  king  accepted  of  the 
offer,  when,  leaving  the  superintendence  of  the  camp  and  of  the  army 
to  Craterus,  he  commanded  him  to  cause  a  great  number  of  fires  to  be 
lighted,  in  order  that  the  barbarians  might  thereby  be  more  strongly 
induced  to  believe  that  Alexander  was  there  in  person.  After  this, 
taking  some  chosen  troops  with  him,  he  set  out,  going  through  all  the 
by-ways,  as  his  guide  directed.  But,  besides  that  these  paths  were 
very  craggy,  and  the  rocks  so  slippery  that  they  could  scarcely  stand 
upon  them,  the  soldiers  were  also  very  much  distressed  by  the  snows 
wnich  the  winds  had  brought  together,  and  which  were  so  high,  that 
the  men  fell  into  them,  as  into  so  many  ditches ;  and  when  their  com- 
rades endeavoured  to  draw  them  out,  they  themselves  would  likewise 
sink  into  them ;  not  to  mention,  that  their  fears  were  greatly  increased 
by  the  horrors  of  the  night,  by  their  being  in  an  unknown  country, 
and  conducted  by  a  guide  whose  fidelity  was  doubtful.  After  having 
gone  through  a  great  number  of  difficulties  and  dangers,  they  at  last 
got  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Then  going  down,  they  discovered 
V  the  enemy's  corps-de-garde,  and  appeared  behind  them,  sword  in  hand, 
at  a  time,  when  they  least  expected  it.  Such  as  made  the  least  de- 
fence, who  were  but  few,  were  cut  to  pieces ;  by  which  means,  the 
cries  of  the  dying  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  the  fright  of  those 
who  were  flying  to  their  main  body,  spread  so  great  a  terror,  that 
they  fled,  without  striking  a  blow.  At  this  noise,  Craterus  advanced, 
as  Alexander  had  commanded  at  his  going  away,  and  seized  the  pass, 
which  till  then  had  resisted  his  attacks ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  Philo- 
tas  advanced  by  another  way,  with  Amyntas,  Coanus,  and  Polysper- 
chon,  and  broke  Quite  through  the  barbarians,  who  were  now  attacked 
on  every  side.  The  greatest  part  of  them  were  cut  to  pieces,  and 
those  who  fled  fell  into  precipices.  Ariobarzanes,  with  part  of  the 
cavalry,  escaped  by  flying  over  the  mountains. 

Alexander,  from  an  enect  of  the  good  fortune  which  constantly 
attended  him  in  all  his  undertakings,  having  extricated  himself  hap- 
pily out  of  the  danger  to  which  he  was  so  lately  exposed,  marched 
immediately  towards  Persia.  Being  on  the  road,  he  received  letters 
from  Tiridates,  governor  of  Persepolis,  which  informed  him,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city,  upon  the  report  of  his  advancing  towards 
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Aem,  were  determiiied  to  phiT)der  the  treasures  of  Darius,  with  which 
he  was  intrusted,  and,  therefore,  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  t.*^ 
make  all  the  haste  imaginable  to  seize  them  himself;  that  he  had  onlj 
the  Araxes'  to  cross,  after  which  the  road  was  smooth  and  easy. 
Alexander,  upon  this  news,  leaving  his  infantry  behind,  marched  the 
whole  night  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  who  were  very  much  harassed 
by  the  length  and  swiftness  of  his  march,  and  passed  the  Araxes  on  a 
bridge,  which,  by  his  order,  had  been  built  some  days  before. 

But,  as  he  drew  near  the  city,  he  perceived  a  large  body  of  men, 
wlio  exhibited  a  memorable  example  of  the  greatest  misery.     These 
were  about  four  thousand  Greeks,  very  far  advanced  in  years,  who, 
having  been  made  prisoners  of  war,  had  suffered  all  the  torments 
which  the  Persian  tyranny  could  inflict.     The  hands  of  some  had 
been  cut  off,  the  feet  of  others ;  and  others  again  had  lost  their  noses 
and  ears.     After  which,  having  impressed,  by  fire,  barbarous  charac- 
ters on  their  faces,  they  had  the  inhumanity  to  keep  them  as  so  many 
laughing-stocks,  with  which  they  sported  perpetually.    They  appeared 
like  so  many  shadows,  rather  than  like  men  ;  speech  being  almost  the 
only  thing  by  which  they  were  known  to  be  such.     Alexander  could 
not  refrain  from  tears  at  this  sight ;  and,  as  they  unanimously  besought 
him   to  commiserate  their  condition,  be  bid  them,  with  the  utmost 
tenderness,  not  to  despond,  and  assured  them,  that  they  should  again 
see  their  wives  and  country.     This  proposal,  which  one  might  sup- 
pose should  naturally  have  filled  them  with  joy,  perplexed  them  very 
much,  various  opinions  arising  on  that  occasion.     '*  How  will  it  be 
possible,"  said  some  of  them,  "  for  us  to  appear  publicly  before  all 
Greece,  in  the  dreadful  condition  to  which  we  are  reduced ;  a  con- 
dition still  more  shameful  than  dissatisfactory?     The  best  way  to 
bear  misery  is  to  conceal  it :  and  no  country  is  so  sweet  to  the  wretched 
as  solitude,  and  an  oblivion  of  their  past  calamities.    Besides,  how  will 
it  be  possible  for  us  to  undertake  so  long  a  journey  ?     Driven  to  a 
great  distance  from  Europe,  banished  to  the  most  remote  parts  of  the 
East,  worn  out  with  age,  and  most  of  our  limbs  maimed,  can  we  pre- 
tend to  undergo  fatigues  which  have  even  wearied  a  triumphant  array  ? 
The  only  thing  that  now  remains  for  us,  is  to  hide  our  misery,  and  to 
end  our  days  among  those  who  are  already  so  accustomed  to  our  mis- 
fortunes."    Others,  in  whom  the  love  of  their  country  extinguished 
aU  other  sentiments,  represented,  '*  that  the  gods  offered  them  what 
they  should  not  even  have  dared  to  wish,  viz.,  their  country,  their 
wives,  their  children,  and  all  those  things  for  whose  sake  men  are  fond 
of  life,  and  despise  death  :  that  they  had  long  enough  borne  the  sad 
yoke  of  slavery :  and  that  nothing  happier  could  present  itself,  than 
their  being  indulged  in  the  bliss  of  going  at  last  to  breathe  their  na- 
tive air,  to  resume  their  ancient  manners,  laws^  and  sacrifices,  and  to 
die  in  presence  of  their  wives  and  children." 

However,  the  former  opinion  prevailed ;  and  accordingly  they  be- 
sought the  king  to  permit  them  to  continue  in  a  country  where  they 
bad  spent  so  many  years.     He  gr&nted  their  request,  and  presented 

■  TUi  if  not  the  same  ri7«r  with  thftt  In  Armenia. 
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each  of  them  three  thonsand  drachmas ;  fire  men's  suits  of  clothes, 
and  the  same  number  for  women :  two  yokes  of  oxen  to  plongh  their 
lands,  and  corn  to  sow  them.  He  commanded  the  governor  of  the 
province  not  to  suffer  them  to  be  molested  in  any  manner,  and  ordered 
that  they  should  be  free  from  taxes  and  tributes  of  every  kind.  Such 
behaviour  as  this  was  truly  royal.  It  was^  indeed,  impossible  for 
Alexander  to  restore  them  the  limbs  of  which  the  Persians  had  so 
cruelly  deprived  them ;  but  then  he  restored  them  to  liberty,  tran-' 
quillity,  and  abundance.  Thrice  happy  those  princes,  who  are  affected 
with  the  pleasure  which  arises  from  doing  good  actions,  and  who  melt 
with  pity  for  the  unfortunate ! 

Alexander,  having  called  together,  the  next  day,  the  generals  of  his 
army,  represented  to  them,  "  that  no  city  in  the  world  had  ever  been 
more  fatal  to  the  Greeks  than  Persepolis,  the  ancient  residence  of 
the  Persian  monarchs,  and  the  capital  of  their  empire :  for  it  was  from 
thence  all  those  mighty  armies  poured,  which  bad  overflowed  Greece ; 
and  whence  Darius,  and  afterwards  Xerxes,  had  carried  the  firebrand 
of  the  most  accursed  war,  which  had  laid  waste  all  Europe ;  and 
therefore  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  revenge  the  manes  of  their  an- 
cestors." It  was  already  abandoned  by  the  Persians,  who  all  fled 
separately  as  fear  drove  them.  Alexander  entered  it  with  his  pha- 
lanx, when  the  victorious  soldiers  soon  met  with  riches  sufficient  to 
satiate  their  avarice,  and  immediately  cut  to  pieces  all  those  who  still 
remained  in  the  city.  The  king,  however,  soon  put  an  end  to  the  mas- 
sacre, and  published  an  order,  by  which  his  soldiers  were  forbid  to 
violate  the  chastity  of  the  women.  Alexander  had  before  possessed 
himself,  either  by  force  or  capitulation,  of  a  great  number  of  incredi- 
bly rich  cities ;  but  all  this  was  a  trifle  compared  to  the  treasures  he 
found  here.  The  barbarians  bad  laid  up  at  Persepolis,  as  in  a  store- 
house, all  the  wealth  of  Persia.  Gold  and  silver  were  never  seen  here 
but  in  heaps ;  not  to  mention  the  clothes  and  furniture  of  inestimable 
value ;  for  this  was  the  seat  of  luxury.  There  were  found  in  the 
treasury  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  talents,  which  were  de- 
signed to  defray  the  expense  of  the  war.  To  this  prodigious  sum  he 
added  six  thousand  talents,  taken  from  Pasargada.  This  was  a  city 
which  Gyrus  had  built,  wherein  the  kings  of  Persia  used  to  be  crowned. 

During  Alexander's  stay  in  Persepolis,  a  little  before  he  set  out 
upon  his  march  against  Darius,  he  entertained  his  friends  at  a  ban- 
quet, at  which  the  guests  drank  to  excess.  Among  the  women,  who 
were  admitted  to  it  masked,  was  Thais  the  courtezan,  a  native  of 
Attica,  and  at  that  time  mistress  to  Ptolemy,  who  afterwards  was 
king  of  Egypt.  About  the  end  of  the  feast,  during  which  she  had 
studiously  endeavoured  to  praise  the  king  in  the  most  artful  and  deli- 
cate manner,  a  stratagem  too  often  practised  by  women  of  that  cha- 
racter, she  said  with  a  gay  tone  of  voice,  ^^  That  it  woyld  be  matter 
of  inexpressible  joy  to  her,  were  she  permitted,  masked  as  she  then 
was,  and  in  order  to  end  this  festival  nobly,  to  burn  the  magnificent 
palace  of  Xerxes,  who  had  burned  Athens,  and  set  it  on  fire  with  her 
own  hand,  in  order  that  it  might  be  said  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
Uiat  the  women,  who  had  followed  Alexander  in  his  expedition  to 
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Asia,  had  taken  much  better  yengeance  of  the  Persians,  for  the  many 
calamities  they  had  brought  upon  the  Grecians,  than  all  the  generals 
who  had  fought  for  them  both  by  sea  and  land."  All  the  guests 
applauded  the  discourse ;  when  immediately  the  king  arose  from  table, 
his  head  being  crowned  with  flowers,  and  taking  a  torch  in  his  hand, 
he  rushed  forward  to  execute  this  mighty  exploit.  The  whole  com- 
pany followed  him,  breaking  into  loud  acclamations ;  and  afterwards 
singing  and  dancing,  they  surrounded  the  palace.  All  the  rest  of  the 
Macedonians,  at  this  noise,  ran  in  crowds,  with  lighted  tapers,  and  set 
fire  to  every  part  of  it.  However,  Alexander  was  sorry,  not  long 
after,  for  what  he  had  done,  and  thereupon  gave  orders  for  extinguish- 
ing the  fire ;  but  it  was  too  late.    • 

As  he  was  naturally  very  bountiful,  his  great  success  increased  this 
henificent  disposition ;  and  he  accompanied  the  presents  he  made  with 
such  testimonies  of  humanity  and  kindness,  and  so  obliging  a  carriage, 
as  very  much  enhanced  their  merit.  He  exerted  this  temper  in  a  par- 
ticalar  manner  towards  the  fifty  Macedonian  young  lords  who  served 
under  him  as  guards.  Olympias,  his  mother,  thinking  him  too  pro- 
fuse, wrote  to  him  as  follows:  ^^I  do  not  blame  you,"  said  she,  ''for 
being  beneficent  towards  your  friends,  for  that  is  acting  like  a  king, 
bat  then  a  medium  ought  to  be  observed  in  your  magnificence.  Ton 
equal  them  all  with  kings,  and  by  heaping  riches  on  them,  you  give 
them  an  opportunity  of  making  a  great  number  of  friends,  of  all  whom 

ioa  deprive  yourseUf."  As  she  often  wrote  the  same  advice  to  him, 
e  always  kept  her  letters  very  secret,  and  did  not  show  them  to  any 
person  ;  but  happening  to  open  one  of  them,  and  beginning  to  read  it, 
Hephsestion  drew  near  to  him,  and  read  it  over  his  shoulder,  which 
the  king  observing,  did  not  offer  to  hinder  him ;  but  taking  only  his 
ring  from  his  finger,  he  put  the  seal  of  it  to  the  lips  of  his  favourite, 
as  an  admonition  to  him  not  to  divulge  what  he  had  read. 

He  used  to  send  magnificent  presents  to  his  mother ;  but  then  he 
would  never  let  her  have  any  conoem  in  the  afiiairs  of  the  government. 
She  used  frequently  to  make  very  severe  complaints  upon  that  ac- 
count, but  he  always  submitted  to  her  ill  humour  with  great  mildness 
and  patience.  Antipater  having  one  day  written  a  long  letter  against 
her,  the  king,  after  reading  it,  replied,  ''  Antipater  does  not  know, 
that  one  single  tear  shed  by  a  mother,  will  obliterate  ten  thousand 
such  letters  as  this."  A  behaviour  like  this,  and  such  an  answer, 
show,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  that  Alexander  was  both  a  kind  son 
and  an  able  politician ;  and  that  he  was  perfectly  sensible  how  dan- 
gerous it  would  have  been,  had  he  invested  Olympias  with  the  supreme 
authority. 

SXCTION  X. — ^DARIUS   LEAYBS    ECBATANA.      HIS    DSATH.      ALEXANDER 

SENDS   HIS   CORPSE   TO   ST8IGAMBI8. 

Alexander,  after  he  had  taken  Persepolis  and  Pasargada,  was 
resolved  to  pursue  Darius,  who  was  arrived  by  this  time  at  Ecbatana, 
the  capital  of  Media.  There  remained  still  with  this  fugitive  prince 
thirty  thousand  foot,  among  whom  were  four  thousand  Greeks,  who 
were  faithful  to  him  to  the  last.    Besides  these,  he  had  four  thousand 
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slingers,  and  upwards  of  three  thousand  cavalry,  most  of  them  Bac> 
trians,  commanded  by  BessuB,  governor  of  Bactria.  Darius  marched 
his  forces  a  little  out  of  the  common  road,  having  ordered  his  baggage 
to  go  before  them :  then  assembling  his  principal  officers,  he  spoke  to 
them  as  follows :  ^'  Dear  companions,  among  so  many  thousand  men 
who  composed  my  army,  you  only  have  not  abandoned  me  during  the 
whole  course  of  my  ill  fortune ;  and  in  a  little  time  nothing  but  your 
fidelity  and  constancy  will  be  able  to  make  me  fancy  myself  a  king. 
Deserters  and  traitors  now  govern  in  my  cities ;  not  that  they  are 
thought  worthy  of  the  honour  bestowed  on  them,  but  rewards  are  given 
them  only  in  the  view  of  tempting  you,  and  to  stagger  your  persever- 
ance. You  still  chose  to  follow  my  fortune  rather  than  that  oP  the 
conqueror,  for  which  you  certainly  have  merited  a  recompense  from 
the  gods  ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  they  will  prove  beneficent  towards 
you,  in  case  that  power  is  denied  me.  With  such  soldiers  and  officers 
I  would  brave,  without  the  least  dread,  the  enemy,  however  formida- 
ble he  may  be.  What !  would  any  one  have  me  surrender  myself  up 
to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror,  and  expect  from  him,  as  a  reward  of 
my  baseness  and  meanness  of  spirit,  the  government  of  some  province 
which  he  may  condescend  to  leave  me  7  No— it  never  shall  be  in  the 
power  of  any  man,  either  to  take  away,  or  to  fix  upon  my  head, 
the  diadem  I  wear  ;  the  same  hour  shall  put  a  period  to  my  reign  and 
life.  If  you  have  all  the  same  courage  and  resolution,  which  I  can  no 
ways  doubt,  I  assure  myself  that  you  shall  retain  your  liberty,  and 
not  be  exposed  to  the  pride  and  insults  of  the  Macedonians.  You 
have  in  your  hands  the  means  either  to  revenge  or  terminate  all  your 
evils."  Having  ended  this  speech,  the  whole  body  of  soldiers  replied 
with  shouts,  that  they  were  ready  to  follow  him  wherever  he  should 
go,  and  would  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in  hb  defence.^ 

Such  was  the  resolution  of  the  soldiery ;  but  Nabarzanes,  one  of 
the  greatest  lords  of  Persia,  and  general  of  the  horse,  had  conspired 
with  Bessus,  general  of  the  Bactrians,  to  commit  the  blackest  of  all 
crimes,  and  that  was,  to  seize  upon  the  person  of  the  king,  and  lay 
him  in  chains ;  which  they  might  easily  do,  as  each  of  them  had  a 
great  number  of  soldiers  under  his  command.  Their  design  was,  if 
Alexander  should  pursue  them,  to  secure  themselves  bv  giving  up 
Darius  alive  into  his  hands ;  and,  in  case  they  escaped,  to  murder 
that  prince,  and  afterwards  usurp  his  crown,  and  begin  a  new  war. 
These  traitors  soon  won  over  the  troops,  by  representing  to  them 
that  they  were  going  to  their  destruction ;  that  they  would  soon  be 
crushed  under  the  ruins  of  an  empire,  which  was  just  ready  to  fall ; 
at  the  same  time,  that  Bactriana  was  open  to  them,  and  offered  them 
immense  riches.  Though  these  practices  were  carried  on  very  secretly, 
they  came,  however,  to  the  ear  of  Darius,  who  could  not  believe  them. 
Patron,  who  commanded  the  Greeks,  entreated  him,  but  in  vain,  to 
pitch  his  tent  among  them,  and  to  trust  the  guard  of  his  person  to 
men  on  whose  fidelity  he  might  depend.  Darius  could  not  prevail 
with  himself  to  put  so  great  an  affront  upon  the  Persians,  and  there- 
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fore  made  this  answer :  ^^  That  it  would  be  less  affliction  to  him  to  be 
deceived  by,  than  to  condemn  them :  that  he  wonld  suffer  the  worst 
of  evils  amidst  those  of  his  own  nation,  rather  than  seek  for  security 
among  strangers,  however  faithful  and  affectionate  he  might  believe 
them :  and  that  he  could  not  but  die  too  late,  in  case  the  Persian  sol- 
diers thought  him  unworthy  of  life."  It  was  not  long  before  Darius 
eiperienced  the  truth  of  this  counsel;  for  the  traitors  seized  him, 
bound  him  in  chains  of  gold,  by  way  of  honour,  as  he  was  a  king,  and 
then  laying  him  in  a  covered  chariot,  they  set  out  towards  Bactriana. 

Alexander,  being  arrived  at  Ecbatana,  was  informed  that  Darius 
had  left  that  city  five  days  before.  He  then  commanded  Parmenio 
to  lay  up  all  the  treasures  of  Persia  in  the  castle  of  Ecbatana,  under 
a  strong  guard  which  he  left  there.  According  to  Strabo,^  these 
treasures  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  talents ;  and, 
according  to  Justin,^  to  ten  talents  more.  He  ordered  him  to  march 
afterwards  towards  Hyrcania,  by  the  country  of  the  Cadusians,  with 
the  Thracians,  the  foreigners,  and  the  rest  of  the  cavalry,  the  royal 
companies  excepted.  He  sent  orders  to  Olitus,  who  remained  in 
Suss,  where  he  fell  sick,  that  as  soon  as  he  was  arrived  at  Ecbatana, 
he  should  take  the  forces  which  were  left  in  that  city,  and  come  to 
him  in  Parthia. 

Alexander,  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  pursued  Darius,  and  arrived 
the  eleventh  day  of  Bhaga,^  which  is  a  long  day's  journey  from  the 
Caspian  Straits ;  but  Darius  had  already  passed  through  them.  Alex- 
ander, now  despairing  to  overtake  him,  whatever  despatch  he  might 
make,  staid  there  five  days  to  rest  his  forces.  He  then  marched 
against  the  Parthians,  and  that  day  pitched  his  camp  near  the  Cas- 
pian Straits,  and  passed  them  the  next.  News  was  soon  brought 
him,  that  Darius  bad  been  seized  by  the  traitors ;  and  Bessus  had 
caused  him  to  be  drawn  in  a  chariot,  and  had  sent  the  unhappy  mon- 
arch before,  in  order  to  be  the  surer  of  his  person ;  that  the  whole 
army  obeyed  that  wretch,  Artabazus  and  the  Greeks  excepted,  who 
not  having  souls  base  enough  to  consent  to  so  abominable  a  deed,  and 
being  too  weak  to  prevent  it,  had  therefore  left  the  high  road,  and 
marched  towards  the  mountains. 

This  was  another  motive  for  him  to  hasten  his  march.  The  barba- 
rians, at  his  arrival,  were  seized  with  dread,  though  the  match  would 
not  have  been  equal,  had  Bessus  been  as  resolute  for  fighting,  as  for 
putting  in  execution  the  detestable  act  above  mentioned;  for  his 
troops  exceeded  the  enemy  both  in  number  and  strength,  and  were  all 
cool  and  ready  for  the  combat;  whereas  Alexander's  troops  were 
quite  fatigued  with  the  length  of  their  march.  But  the  name  and 
reputation  of  Alexander,  a  motive  all-powerful  in  war,  filled  them  with 
such  terror,  that  they  all  fled.  Bessus  and  his  accomplices  being  come 
up  with  Darius,  they  requested  him  to  mount  his  horse,  and  fly  from 
the  enemy :  but  he  replied,  that  the  gods  were  ready  to  revenge  the 
evils  he  had  suffered :  and  beseeching  Alexander  to  do  him  justice,  he 
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refused  to  follow  a  baucl  of  traitors.  At  these  words  they  fell  into 
such  a  fury,  that  they  all  threw  darts  at  him,  and  left  him  covered 
with  wounds.  After  having  perpetrated  this  horrid  crime  they  sepa- 
rated, in  order  to  leave  different  footsteps  of  their  flight,  and  thereby 
elude  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  in  case  he  shonld  follow  them  ;  or  at 
least  oblige  him  to  divide  his  forces.  Nabarzanes  took  the  way  of 
Hyreania,  and  Bessus  that  of  Bactriana,  both  followed  by  a  very  few 
horsemen ;  and,  as  the  barbarians  were  by  this  means  destitute  of 
leaders,  they  dispersed  themselves,  as  fear  or  hope  directed  their  steps. 

After  searching  about  in  different  places,  Darius  was  at  last  found 
in  a  solitude,  his  body  run  through  with  spears,  lying  in  a  chariot,  and 
drawing  near  his  end.  However,  he  had  strength  enough  before  he 
died,  to  call  for  drink,  whkh  a  Macedonian,  Polystratns  by  name, 
brought  him.  He  had  a  Persian  prisoner,  whom  he  employed  as  his 
interpreter.  Parius,  after  drinking  the  liquor  that  had  been  given 
him,  turned  to  the  Macedonian,  and  said :  ^*  that  in  the  deplorable 
state  to  which  he  was  reduced,  he  however  should  have  the  comfort  to 
speak  to  one  who  could  understand  him,  and  that  his  last  words  would 
not  be  lost.  He  therefore  charged  him  to  tell  Alexander,  that  he  died 
in  his  debt,  though  he  had  never  obliged  him :  that  he  gave  him  a 
multitude  of  thanks  for  the  great  humanity  he  had  exercised  towards 
his  mother,  his  wife,  and  his  children,  whose  lives  he  bad  not  only 
spared,  but  restored  them  to  their  former  splendour :  that  he  besought 
the  gods  to  give  victory  to  his  arms,  and  make  him  monarch  of  the 
universe :  that  he  thought  he  need  not  entreat  him  to  revenge  the 
execrable  murder  committed  on  his  person,  as  this  was  the  commoa 
cause  of  kings.'* 

After  this,  taking  Polystratus  by  the  hand,  ^^give  him,  said  be, 
thy  hand,  as  I  five  thee  mine ;  and  carry  him,  in  my  name,  the  only 
pledge  I  am  able  to  give  of  my  gratitude  and  affection."  Saying 
these  words,  he  breathed  his  last.  Alexander  coming  up  a  moment 
after,  and  seeing  the  body  of  Darius,  he  wept  bitterly ;  and,  by  the 
strongest  testimonies  of  affection  that  could  be  given  him,  proved  how 
deeply  he  was  affected  with  the  unhappiness  of  a  prince  who  deserved 
a  better  fate.  He  immediately  pulled  off  his  military  doak,  and  threw 
it  on  the  body ;  then  causing  it  to  be  embalmed,  and  his  coffin  to'  be 
adorned  with  a  royal  magnificence,  he  sent  it  to  Sysigambis,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  interred  with  the  honours  usually  paid  to  the  deceased 
Persian  monarchs,  and  be  entombed  with  his  ancestors. 

Thus  died  Darius,  the  third  year  of  the  112th  Olympiad,  at  about 
fifty  years  of  a^e,  six  of  which  he  had  reigned.  He  was  a  gentle  and 
pacific  prince ;  nis  reign  having  been  unsullied  with  injustice  or  cru- 
elty, which  was  owing  either  to  his  natural  lenity,  or  to  his  not  having 
had  an  opportunity  of  acting  otherwise,  from  the  perpetual  war  he  had 
carried  on  against  Alexander  all  the  time  he  sat  upon  the  throne. 
In  him  the  Persian  empire  ended,  after  having  existed  two  hundred 
and  nine  years,  computing  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Gvros 
the  Great,  the  founder  of  it,  under  thirteen  kings,  viz.,  Cyrus,  Cam- 
byses,  Smerdis  the  Magian,  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  Xerxes  L? 
Artaxerxes    Longimanus,  Xerxes   IL,  Sogdianus,   Darius   Kothas^ 
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Artaxerzes  Mnemon,  Artazerxes  Ochus,  Arses,  and  Darius  Godo 
manus.' 

SECTION  XI. — YICS8  WHICH   FIB8T  CAUSED  THE    DECLENSION,    AND 
AT  LAST  THE   RUIN   OF  THE   PERSIAN    EMPIRE. 

The  death  of  Daritis  Godomanas  may  very  justly  be  considered  as 
the  era,  but  not  the  sole  cause,  of  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  mon- 
archy. When  we  take  a  general  view  of  the  history  of  the  kings 
above  mentioned,  and  consider  with  some  attention^their  different  cha- 
racters and  methods  of  governing,  whether  in  peace  or  war,  we  easily 
perceive  that  this  declension  was  prepared  at  a  great  distance,  and 
carried  on  to  its  end  by  visible  steps  which  denoted  a  total  ruin. 

We  may  declare  at  first  sight,  that  the  declension  of  the  Persian 
empire,  and  its  fall,  are  owing  to  the  origin  and  primitive  institution. 
It  had  been  formed  by  the  union  of  two  nations,  who  differed  very 
moch  in  manners  and  inclinations.  The  Persians  were  a  sober,  labo- 
rloas,  modest  people ;  but  the  Medes  were  wholly  devoted  to  pride, 
luxury,  softness,  and  voluptnousness.  The  example  of  frugality  and 
simplicity  which  Cyrus  had  set  them,  and  their  being  obliged  to  be 
always  under  arms  to  gain  so  many  victories,  and  support  themselves 
in  the  midst  of  so  many  enemies,  prevented  those  vices  from  spread- 
ing for  some  time ;  but  after  those  nations  had  subjected  all  things, 
the  fondness  which  the  Medes  had  naturally  for  pleasures  and  mag- 
nificence, soon  lessened  the  temperance  of  the  Persians,  and  became, 
in  a  little  time,  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  two  nations. 

Several  other  causes  conspired  to  this.  Babylon,  when  conquered, 
intoxicated  her  victors  with  her  poisoned  cup,  and  enchanted  them 
with  the  charms  of  pleasure.  She  furnished  them  with  such  ministers 
and  instruments  as  were  adapted  to  promote  luxury,  and  to  foment 
and  cherish  delights  with  art  and  delicacy ;  and  the  wealth  of  the 
richest  provinces  in  the  world  being  at  the  entire  disposal  of  new 
Bovereigns,  they  thereby  were  enabled  to  satiate  their  desires. 

Even  Gyras  himself,  as  I  observed  elsewhere,  contributed  to  this, 
without  perceiving  the  consequence  of  it ;  and  prepared  men's  minds 
bj  the  splendid  banquet  he  gave,  after  having  ended  his  conquests ; 
and  when  he  showed  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  troops,  who  had  shared 
in  his  victories,  with  such  a  pomp  and  ostentation  as  were  most  capa- 
ble of  dazzling  the  eye.  He  began  by  inspiring  them  with  an  admi- 
ration for  pomp  and  show,  which  they  had  hitherto  despised.  He 
suggested  to  them,  that  magnificence  and  riches  were  worthy  of 
crowning  the  most  glorious  exploits,  and  the  end  and  fruit  of  them  ; 
and,  by  thus  inspiring  his  subjects  with  a  strong  desire  for  things 
they  saw  so  highly  esteemed  by  a  most  accomplished  prince,  his 
example  authorized  them  to  abandon  themselves  to  that  fate  without 
reserve. 

He  also  spread  this  evil,  by  obliging  judges,  officers,  and  governors 
^f  provinces,  to  appear  in  splendour  before  the  people,  the  better  to 
represent  the  majesty  of  the  prince.     On  one  side,  these  magistrates 
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and  commanders  easily  mistook  these  ornaments  and  trappings  of 
their  employments  for  the  most  essential  parts  of  them,  endeavouring 
to  distinguish  themselves  by  nothing  but  this  glittering  outside ;  and, 
on  the  other  side,  men  of  the  greatest  wealth  in  the  provinces  pro- 
posed them  as  so  many  patterns  for  their  imitation,  and  were  soon 
followed  by  persons  of  moderate  fortune,  whom  those  in  the  lowest  sta- 
tions of  life  endeavoured  to  equal. 

So  many  causes  of  degeneracy  uniting  together,  and  being  autho- 
rized publicly,  soon  destroyed  the  ancient  virtue  of  the  Persians. 
They  did  not  sink,  like  the  Romans,  by  imperceptible  decays,  which 
had  been  long  foreseen,  and  often  opposed.  Scarcely  was  Gyms 
dead,  when  there  rose  up,  as  it  were,  another  nation,  and  kings  of  a 
quite  different  genius  and  character.  Men  no  longer  discoursed  of 
that  manly,  that  severe  education,  which  was  bestowed  on  the  Persian 
youth ;  of  those  public  schools  of  sobriety,  patience,  and  emulation 
for  virtue,  nor  of  those  laborious  and  warlike  exercises ;  of  all  these, 
there  did  not  remain  the  smallest  traces :  their  young  men,  being 
brought  up  in  splendour  and  effeminacy,  which  they  now  saw  were 
had  in  honour,  immediately  began  to  despise  the  happy  simplicity  of 
their  forefathers,  and  formed,  in  the  space  of  one  generation,  an  entire 
new  set  of  people,  whose  manners,  inclinations,  and  maxims,  were 
directly  opposite  to  those  of  ancient  times.  They  grew  haughty, 
vain,  effeminate,  inhuman,  and  perfidious  in  treaties ;  and  acquired 
this  peculiar  character,  that  they,  of  all  people,  were  the  most  aban- 
doned to  splendour,  luxury,  feasting,  and  even  to  drunkenness ;  so 
that  we  may. affirm,  that  the  empire  of  the  Persians  was,  almost  at  its 
birth,  what  other  empires  grew  up  to  through  length  of  time  only,  and 
began  where  others  end.  It  bore  the  principle  of  its  destruction  in 
its  own  bosom,  and  this  internal  vice  increased  in  every  reign. 

After  the  unsuccessful  expeditions  of  Darius  and  Xerxes  against 
Scythia  and  Greece,  the  princes,  their  successors,  became  insensible 
to  the  ambition  of  making  conquests,  and  gave  themselves  up  a  prey 
to  idleness  and  effeminacy,  they  grew  careless  of  military  discipline, 
and  substituted  in  the  place  of  regular  soldiers,  inured  to  the  toils  of 
war,  a  confused  multitude  of  men,  who  were  taken  by  force  out  of  their 
respective  countries.  The  reader  n^ay  have  observed,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  that  the  whole  strength,  and  almost  the  only  resouice 
of  the  Persian  army,  lay  in  the  Greeks  in  their  service ;  that  thej 
properly  depended  on  them  only,  and  always  took  great  care  to  oppose 
them  to  the  best  troops  of  the  enemy :  they  were  the  only  soldiers  in 
the  army  of  Darius  who  performed  their  duty,  and  continued  faithful 
to  him  to  the  last;  and  we  have  seen  that  Memnon  the  Bhodian  was 
the  sole  great  general  who  fought  against  Alexander. 

Instead  of  choosing  for  the  command  of  their  forces,  officers  of  skill 
and  experience,  they  used  to  appoint  persons  of  the  greatest  quality 
of  every  nation,  who  frequently  had  no  other  merit  than  their  exalted 
birth,  their  riches  and  power ;  and  who  were  distinguished  by  jiothing 
but  the  sumptuousness  of  their  feasts  and  entertainments,  by  the  mag- 
nificence of  their  equipages,  and  by  the  crowd  with  which  they  wt^te 
ever  surrounded,  of  guards,  domestics,  eunuchs,  and  women ;  such  an 
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assemblage,  formed  merely  for  vain  show  and  ostentation,  rather  than 
for  warlike  expeditions,  encumbered  an  army,  already  but  too  nume- 
rous, with  useless  soldiers,  made  it  slow  in  marches  and  movements 
bj  its  too  heavy  baggage,  and  rendered  it  incapable  of  subsisting  long 
in  a  country  and  of  completing  great  enterprises  in  sight  of  an  enemy. 

The  Persian  monarchs,  shutting  themselves  up  in  their  palaces,  in 
order  to  abandon  themselves  to  pleasures,  and  appearing  seldom 
abroad,  placed  their  whole  confidence,  and  by  that  means  all  their 
aathority,  in  eunuchs,  women,  slaves,  and  flattering  courtiers,  whose 
&ole  thoughts  and  endeavours  were  to  banish  true  merit,  which  was 
offensive  to  them ;  to  give  the  rewards  appointed  for  services  to  their 
own  creatures ;  and  to  intrust  the  greatest  employments  of  the  state 
to  persons  devoted  to  their  interested  and  ambitious  views,  rather 
than  to  those  whose  abilities  rendered  them  capable  of  serving  their 
country. 

Another  character  of  these  princes,  which  is  but  too  frequent  in 
that  high  sphere,  contributed  very  much  to  the  ruin  of  the  empire. 
They  were  accustomed  from  their  infancy  to  have  their  ears  soothed 
with  false  praises,  and  the  most  extravagant  compliments,  and  to 
hare  a  blind  submission  paid  to  their  will.  They  were  educated  in  so 
exalted  an  idea  of  their  own  grandeur,  as  persuaded  them  that  the 
rest  of  men  were  formed  merely  to  serve  them,  and  administer  to 
their  pleasures.  They  were  not  taught  their  duties,  nor  the  maxims 
of  a  wise  and  good  government ;  the  principles  by  which  men  judge 
of  solid  merit,  and  are  capable  of  choosing  persons  able  to  govern 
under  them.  They  did  not  know  that  they  were  raised  to  sovereign 
power  merely  to  protect  their  subjects,  and  make  them  happy.  They 
were  not  made  sensible  of  the  exquisite  pleasure  felt  by  that  monarch, 
who  is  the  delight  of  his  subjects,  and  the  public  source  of  the  felicity 
of  80  vast  an  empire,  as  Gyrus  the  Great  had  been,  who  was  so  dear 
to  his  people,  that  every  individual  family  considered  him  as  their 
father,  and  bewailed  his  death  as  a  public  calamity.  So  far  from 
this,  a  monarch's  grandeur  was  declared  to  consist  in  making  himself 
feared,  and  of  his  being  able  to  gratify  all  his  passions  with  impunity. 

So  ill-judged  an  education  must  necessarily  form  either  weak  or 
vicious  princes.  They  were  not  able  to  sustain  the  weight  of  so 
mighty  an  empire,  nor  to  grasp  the  several  parts  of  so  extensive  and 
painfd  an  administration.  Idleness,  and  a  love  of  pleasure,  made 
them  careless,  and  averse  to  business  of  every  kind ;  and  they  sacri- 
ficed matters  of  the  highest  importance  to  their  vain  amusements. 
Some  of  them  were  born  with  such  happy  dispositions,  that  they 
would  have  become  good  princes,  had  they  not  been  enervated  by  the 
charms  of  a  voluptuous  life,  and  abandoned  themselves  to  the  allure- 
ments of  a  too  despotic  power,  and  an  excessive  prosperity.  By  flat- 
tery, they  were  rendered  incapable  of  listening,  in  their  councils,  to 
any  expression  delivered  with  freedom,  or  of  suffering  the  least  oppo- 
sition to  their  wills. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  they  were  not  beloved  by  their  subjects,  since 
their  whole  study  was  to  aggrandize  themselves,  and  to  sacrifice  all 

considerations  to  that  alone.     Darius,  in  his  misfortunes,  was  aban 
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doned  by  the  generals  of  his  armies,  by  the  governors  of  his  provinces, 
by  his  officers,  domestics,  and  subjects ;  and  did  not  find  any  where  a 
^sincere  affection,  nor  a  real  attachment  to  his  person  and  interest. 
The  dazzling  splendour  of  the  Persian  monarchy  concealed  a  real 
weakness ;  and  this  unwieldy  power,  heightened  by  so  much  pomp  and 
pride,  was  abhorred  by  the  people ;  so  that  this  colossus,  at  the  very 
first  blow,  fell  to  the  ground. 

SECTION  Xn. — LAGEDiEMONIA  REVOLTS  FROM  THE  MACEDONIANS.     AN- 
TIPATER  DEFEATS  AQIS.     ALEXANDER  MARCHES  AGAINST  BBSSUS. 

While  things  passed  in  Asia  as  we  have  seen,  some  tumults  broke 
oat  in  Greece  and  Macedonia.  Memnon,  whom  Alexander  had  sent 
into  Thrace,  having  revolted  there,  and  thereby  drawn  the  forces  of 
Antipater  on  that  side;  the  Lacediemonians  thought  this  a  proper 
opportunity  to  throw  off  the  Macedonian  yoke,  and  engaged  almost  all 
Peloponessus  in  their  design.  Upon  this  news,  Antipater,  after  hav- 
ing settled  to  the  best  of  his  power  the  affairs  of  Thrace,  returned 
with  the  utmost  expedition  into  Grreeoe,  whence  he  immediately  de- 
spatched couriers,  in  order  to  give  Alexander  an  account  of  these 
several  transactions.  As  soon  as  Antipater  was  come  up  with  the 
enemy,  he  resolved  to  venture  a  battle.  The  Lacedaemonian  artnj 
consisted  of  no  more  than  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand 
horse,  under  the  command  of  Agis  their  king  ;  whereas  that  of  Anti- 
pater was  twice  that  number.  Agis,  in  order  to  make  the  superiority 
of  numbers  of  no  effect,  had  made  choice  of  a  narrow  spot  of  ground. 
The  battle  began  with  great  vigour,  each  party  endeavouring  to  sig- 
nalise themselves  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  for  the  honour  of  their 
respective  countries ;  the  one  fired  with  the  remembrance  of  their 
pristine  glory,  and  the  other  animated  by  their  present  greatness, 
fought  with  equal  courage ;  the  Lacedsemonians  for  liberty,  and  the 
Macedonians  for  empire.  So  long  as  the  armies  continued  on  the 
spot  where  the  battle  began,  Agis  had  the  advantage ;  but  Antipater, 
by  pretending  to  fly,  drew  the  enemy  into  the  plains ;  after  which, 
extending  his  whole  army,  he  gained  a  superiority,  and  made  a  proper 
use  of  his  advantage.  Agis  was  distinguished  by  his  suit  of  armour, 
his  noble  mien,  and  still  more  so  by  his  valour.  The  battle  was  hot- 
test round  his  person,  and  he  himself  performed  the  most  astonishing 
acts  of  bravery.  At  last,  after  having  been  wounded  in  several  parts 
of  his  body,  his  soldiers,  laying  him  upon  his  shield,  carried  him  off. 
However,  this  did  not  damp  their  courage,  for  having  seiied  an  ad- 
vantageous post,  where  they  kept  close  in  their  ranks,  they  resisted 
with  great  vigour  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  After  having  withstood 
them  a  long  time,  the  Laoedsemonians  began  to  give  ground,  being 
scarcely  able  to  hold  their  arms,  which  were  all  covered  with  sweat; 
they  afterwards  retired  hastily,  and  in  the  end,  fled  before  the  Mace- 
donians. The  king,  seeing  himself  closely  pursued,  still  made  some 
efforts,  notwithstanding  the  weak  condition  to  which  he  was  redoced, 
in  order  to  oppose  the  enemy.  Intrepid  and  invincible  to  the  last. 
oppressed  by  numbers,  he  died  sword  in  hand.^ 

•  A.  M.  3675.    Ant.  J.  C.  329.    Diod.  L  xvii.  p.  637.    Q.  Curt.  L  vi   r  1 
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In  this  engagement,  upwards  of  three  thonsand  Lacedsemonians 
lost  their  lives,  and  not  more  than  a  thonsand  Macedonians ;  very  few, 
however,  of  the  latter  returned  home  nnwounded.  This  victory  not 
(miy  mined  the  power  of  Sparta  and  its  allies,  but  also  the  hopes  of 
those  who  only  waited  the  issue  of  this  war  to  declare  themselves. 
Antipater  immediately  sent  the  news  of  this  success  to  Alexander ; 
bat,  like  an  experienced  courtier,  he  drew  up  the  account  of  it  in  the 
most  modest  and  circumspect  terms ;  in  such  as  were  best  adapted  to 
diminish  the  lustre  of  a  victory  which  might  expose  him  to  envy.  He 
was  sensible,  that  Alexander's  delicacy,  with  regard  to  honour,  was 
very  great,  that  he  looked  upon  the  glory  which  another  person  ob- 
tained as  a  diminution  of  his  own.  And,  indeed  he  could  not  forbear, 
when  this  news  waa  brought  him,  to  let  fall  some  words  which  dis- 
covered his  jealousy.^  Antipater  did  not  dare  to  dispose  of  any  thing 
bj  his  own  {nivate  authority,  and  only  gave  the  Lacedsemonians 
leave  to  send  an  embassy  to  the  king,  in  order  that  they  themselves 
might  tell  him  the  ill  success  they  had  met  with.  Alexander  par- 
doned them,  some  of  thoee  who  had  occasioned  the  revolt  excepted, 
whom  he  punished* 

The  death  of  Darius  did  not  hinder  Alexander  from  pursuing  Bes- 
m,  who  had  withdrawn  into  Bactriana,  where  he  had  assumed  the 
title  of  king,  J>y  the  name  of  Artaxerxes.  But,  finding  at  last  that  it 
woold  be  impossible  to  come  up  with  him,  he  returned  into  Parthia ; 
and  resting  his  troops  some  days  in  Hecatompylos,  commanded  pro- 
visions of  all  sorts  to  be  brought  thither.' 

Daring  his  stay  there,  a  report  prevailed  throughout  the  whole 
army,  that  the  king,  content  with  the  conquests  he  had  achieved,  was 
preparing  to  return  into  Macedonia*  That  very  instant  the  soldiers, 
as  if  a  signal  had  been  made  for  their  setting  out,  ran  like  madmen  to 
their  tents,  began  to  pack  up  their  baggage,  loaded  the  wagons  with 
the  utmost  despatch,  and  filled  the  whole  camp  with  noise  and  tumult. 
Alexander  was  soon  informed  of  this,  when,  terrified  at  the  disorder, 
he  summoned  tke  <^cers  to  his  tent,  where,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he 
complained,  that  in  the  midst  of  so  glorious  a  career,  he  was  stopped 
on  a  sudden,  and  forced  to  return  into  his  own  country,  rather  like 
one  who  had  been  overcome,  than  as  a  conqueror.  The  officers  com- 
forted him,  by  representing,  that  this  sudden  motion  was  a  mere  sally, 
and  a  transient  gust  of  passion,  which  would  not  be  attended  with  any 
ill  consequences,  and  assured  him,  that  the  soldiers,  to  a  man,  would 
obey  him,  provided  he  would  address  himself  to  them  in  tender  ex- 
pressions. He  promised  to  do  it.  The  circumstance  which  had  given 
occasion  to  this  false  report,  was  his  having  disbanded  some  Grecian 
soldiers,  after  rewarding  them  in  a  very  bountiful  manner ;  so  that 
the  Macedonians  imagined  they  also  were  to  fight  no  more. 

Alexander  having  summoned  the  army,  made  the  following  speech 
^^  I  am  not  suprise<^  0  soldiers !  if,  after  the  mighty  things  we  have 
hitherto  performed,  you  should  be  satiated  with  glory,  and  have  no 

41»xa]ider  hoatea  yinci  yoluerat;  Antipatram  yioiue  ne  taoitiu  quidea  tndignabatart 
•UD  demptiua  gloria  ezittiniMif  qnicqaid  eessuset  alien». — Q.  CurL 
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Other  views  than  ease  and  repose.  I  will  not  now  enumerate  the 
various  nations  we  have  conquered.  We  have  subdued  more  provinces 
than  others  have  cities.  Could  I  persuade  myself,  that  our  conquests 
were  well  secured,  over  nations  who  were  so  soon  overcome,  I  would 
think  as  you  do,  for  I  will  not  dissemble  my  thoughts,  and  would 
make  all  the  haste  imaginable  to  revisit  my  household-gods,  my  mo- 
ther, my  sisters,  and  my  subjects,  and  enjoy  in  the  midst  of  my  coun- 
try the  glory  I  have  acquired  in  concert  with  you.  But  this  glory 
will  all  vanish  very  soon,  if  we  do  not  put  the  last  hand  to  the  work. 
Do  you  imagine,  that  so  many  nations,  accustomed  to  other  sovereigns, 
and  who  have  no  manner  of  similitude  to  us,  either  in  their  religion, 
manners,  or  language,  were  entirely  subdued  the  moment  they  were 
conquered ;  and  that  they  will  not  take  up  arms,  in  case  we  return 
back  with  so  much  precipitation  ?  What  will  become  of  the  rest  who 
still  remain  unconquered?  Shall  we  leave  our  victory  imperfect, 
merely  for  want  of  courage  ?  But  that  which  touches  me  much  more, 
shall  we  suffer  the  detestable  crime  of  Bessus  to  go  unpunished? 
Can  you  bear  to  see  the  sceptre  of  Darius  in  the  sanguinary  hands 
of  that  monster,  who,  after  having  loaded  him  with  chains,  as  a  cap- 
tive, at  last  assassinated  his  sovereign,  in  order  to  deprive  us  of  the 
glory  of  saving  him  ?  As  for  myself,  I  shall  not  be  easy  till  I  see 
that  infamous  wretch  hanging  on  a  gibbet,  there  to  pay,  to  all  kings 
and  nations  of  the  earth,  the  just  punishment  due  to  his  execrable 
3rime.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  mistaken ;  but  methinks  I  read 
his  sentence  of  death  in  your  countenances ;  and  that  the  anger  which 
sparkles  in  your  eyes,  declares  you  will  soon  imbrue  your  hands  in 
the  traitor's  blood." 

The  soldiers  would  not  suffer  Alexander  to  proceed ;  but  clapping 
their  hands,  they  all  cried  aloud,  that  they  were  ready  to  follow 
wherever  he  would  lead  them.  All  the  speeches  of  this  prince  gene- 
rally produced  this  effect.  In  however  desponding  a  condition  they 
might  be,  one  single  word  from  him  revived  their  courage  in  an 
instant,  and  inspired  them  with  that  martial  alacrity  and  ardour  which 
appeared  always  in  his  face.  The  king,  taking  advantage  of  this 
favourable  disposition  of  the  whole  army,  crossed  Parthia,  and  in 
three  days  arrived  on  the  frontiers  of  Hyrcania,  which  submitted  to 
his  arms.  He  afterwards  subdued  the  Mardi,  the  Arii,  the  Drangse, 
the  Arachosii,  and  several  other  nations,  into  which  his  army  marched 
with  greater  speed  than  people  generally  travel.  He  frequently 
would  pursue  an  enemy  for  whole  days  and  nights  together,  almost 
without  suffering  his  troops  to  take  any  rest.  By  this  prodigious 
rapidity,  he  came  unawares  upon  nations,  who  thought  him  at  a  great 
distance,  and  subdued  them  before  they  had  time  to  put  themselves 
in  a  posture  of  defence.  Under  this  image,  Daniel  the  prophet  fore- 
told Alexander  many  ages  before  his  birth,  by  representing  him  as  a 
panther,  a  leopard,  and  a  goat,  who  rushed  forward  with  so  much 
swiftness,  that  bis  feet  seemed  not  to  touch  the  ground. 

Nabarzanes,  one  of  the  accomplices  of  Bessus,  who  had  written  be- 
fore to  Alexander,  came  and  surrendered  himself,  upon  promise  of  a 
{#ardon,  when  he  heard  that  he  was  arrived  at  Zadracarta,  the  capital 
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J  H7rcani&;'and,  among  other  presents,  brought  him  Bagoas,  the 
eanucb,  who  afterwards  gained  as  great  an  ascendant  over  Alexander, 
88  he  had  before  had  over  Darius.^ 

At  the  same  time  arrived  Thalestris,  queen  of  the  Amazons.  A 
violent  desire  of  seeing  Alexander  had  prompted  that  princess  tc 
leave  her  dominions,  and  travel  through  a  great  number  of  countries 
to  gratify  her  cariosity.  On  arriving  near  his  eamp,  she  sent  word 
that  a  queen  was  come  to  visit  i^im ;  and  that  she  had  a  strong  incli- 
nation to  cultivate  his  acquaiiftance,  and  was  accordingly  arrived 
within  a  short  distance  from  that  place.  Alexander  having  returned 
her  a  favourable  answer,  she  commanded  her  train  to  stop,  and  her- 
self came  forward  with  three  hundred  women ;  and  the  moment  she 
Perceived  the  king,  she  leaped  from  her  horse,  having  two  lances  in 
er  right  hand.  The  dress  the  Amazons  used  to  wear  did  not  quite 
cover  the  body ;  for  their  bosom  being  uncovered  on  the  left  side, 
every  other  part  of  the  body  was  hid ;  and  their  gown  being  tucked 
up  with  a  knot,  descended  no  farther  than  their  knee.  They  preserved 
their  right  breast  to  suckle  their  female  offspring,  but  used  to  burn 
their  left,  that  they  might  be  the  better  enabled  to  bend  the  bow  and 
throw  the  dart,  whence  they  were  called  Amazons.' 

Thalestris  looked  upon  the  king  without  discovering  the  least  sign 
of  admiration,  and  surveying  him  attentively,  did  not  think  his  stature 
answerable  to  his  fame ;  for  the  barbarians  are  verv  much  struck  with 
a  majestic  air,  and  think  those  only  capable  of  mighty  achievements 
on  whom  nature  has  bestowed  bodily  advantages.^  She  did  not  scru- 
ple to  tell  him,  that  the  chief  motive  of  her  journey  was  to  have  pos- 
terity by  him ;  adding,  that  she  was  worthy  of  giving  heirs  to  his 
empire.  Alexander,  upon  this  request,  was  obliged  to  make  some 
stay  in  this  place ;  after  which  Thalestris  returned  to  her  kingdom, 
and  the  king  into  the  province  inhabited  by  the  Parthians.  This 
Btory,  and  whatever  is  related  of  the  Amazons,  is  looked  upon  by  some 
very  judicious  authors  as  entirely  fabulous. 

Alexander  devoted  himself  afterwards  wholly  to  his  passionsi 
changing  into  pride  and  debauch,  the  moderation  and  continence  for 
which  he  had  hitherto  been  so  greatly  admired ;  virtues  so  very  neces- 
Bary  in  an  exalted  station  of  life,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  series  of  pros- 
perities. He  now  no  longer  was  the  same  man.  Though  he  was  in- 
vincible with  regard  to  the  dangers  and  toils  of  war,  he  was  far  other- 
wise with  respect  to  the  charms  of  ease.  The  instant  he  enjoyed  a  little 
repose,  he  abandoned  himself  to  sensuality ;  and  he,  whom  the  arms 
of  the  Persians  could  not  conquer,  fell  a  victim  to  their  vices.  Nothing 
was  now  to  be  seen  but  games,  parties  of  pleasure,  women,  and  exces 
fiive  feasting,  in  which  he  used  to  revel  whole  days  and  nights.  Not 
satisfied  with  the  buffoons,  and  the  performers  on  instrumental  music, 
whom  he  had  brought  with  him  out  of  Greece,  he  obliged  the  captive 

'  Q.  Curt  L  tL  e.  6.  *  Tbia  ii  a  Graek  word,  signUying  without  broMti. 

'Interrito  fnJta  ng^m  Thalestris  intashatur,  habitnm  eijas  bandqnaqaaia  rerum  fiunss 
ptrein  ocalis  perlustrtms.  Qnippe  omnibus  barbaris  in  oorpomm  mi^estate  reneratio  est; 
n^1loramque  opemm  non  alios  capaces  putant,  qoam  qaos  ezimia  specie  donare  natora  dig- 
utacsL— Q.  Cart.  L  tL  «.  ». 
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women,  whom  ho  oarried  along  with  %im,  to  sing  songs  after  the  man* 
ner  of  their  country.  He  happened,  among  these  women,  to  perceive 
one  who  appeared  in  deeper  affliction  than  the  rest,  and  who,  by  a 
modest,  and  at  the  same  time  a  noble  confusion,  discovered  a  greater 
reluctance  than  the  others  to  appear  in  public.  She  was  a  perfect 
beauty,  which  was  very  much  heightened  by  her  bashfulness,  while 
she  threw  her  eyes  to  the  ground,  and  did  all  in  her  power  to  conceal 
her  face.  The  king  soon  imagined  by  her  air  and  mien  that  she  was 
not  of  vulgar  birth ;  and  inquiring  himself  into  it,  the  lady  answered, 
that  she  was  grand-daughter  to  Ochus,  who  not  long  before  had 
swayed  the  Persian  sceptre,  and  daughter  of  his  son ;  that  she  had 
married  Hystaspes,  who  was  related  to  Darius,  and  general  of  a  great 
army.  Alexander,  being  touched  with  compassion,  when  he  heard 
the  unhappy  fate  of  a  princess  of  the  blood  royal,  and  the  sad  condi* 
tion  to  which  she  was  reduced,  not  only  gave  her  liberty,  but  returned 
aU  her  possessions ;  and  caused  her  husband  to  be  sought  for,  in  order 
that  she  might  be  restored  to  him.^ 

This  prince  was  naturally  of  a  tender  and  humane  disposition,  which 
made  him  sensible  of  the  affliction  of  persons  in  the  lowest  condition. 
A  poor  Macedonian  was  one  day  leading  before  him  a  mule,  laden 
with  gold  for  the  king's  use  ;  the  beast  being  so  tired  that  he  was  not 
able  either  to  go  on  or  sustain  the  load,  the  mule-driver  took  it  up  and 
carried  it,  but  with  great  difficulty,  a  considerable  way.  Alexander, 
seeing  him  just  sinking  under  his  burden,  and  going  to  throw  it  on  the 
ground,  in  order  to  rest  himself,  cried  out,  ^^  Friend,  do  not  be  weary 
yet ;  try  and  carry  it  quite  through  to  your  tent,  for  it  is  all  your 
own."* 

Alexander,  in  a  very  difficult  march  through  barren  places,  at  the 
head  of  a  small  body  of  horse,  when  he  pursued  Darius,  met  some 
Macedonians  who  were  carrying  water  in  goat-skins  upon  mules. 
These  Macedonians  perceiving  their  prince  was  almost  parched  with 
thirst,  occasioned  by  the  raging  heat,  the  sun  being  then  ia  the  meri- 
dian, immediately  filled  a  helmet  with  water,  and  were  running  to  pre- 
sent him  with  it.  Alexander  asking  to  whom  they  were  carrying  all 
that  water,  they  replied,  '^  We  were  carrying  it  to  our  children  ;  but 
do  not  let  your  majesty  be  uneasy,  if  your  life  is  but  saved ;  we  shall 
get  children  enough  in  case  we  should  lose  these."  At  these  words, 
Alexander  took  the  helmet,  and  looking  quite  round  him,  he  saw  all 
his  horsemen  hanging  down  their  heads,  and  with  eyes  fixed  earnestly 
on  the  liquor  he  held,  swallow  it  as  it  were  with  their  glances ;  upon 
which  he  retui^d  it,  with  thanks,  to  those  who  oflfered  it  him,  and 
did  not  drink  so  much  as  a  single  drop,  but  cried,  '^  There  is  not 
enough  for  my  whole  company ;  and  should  I  drink  alone,  it  would 
make  the  rest  more  thirsty,  and  thev  would  quite  die  away."  The 
officers,  who  were  on  horseback  round  him,  struck  in  the  most  sensible 
manner  with  his  wonderful  temperance  and  magnanimity,  entreated 
him  with  shouts,  to  carry  them  wherever  he  thought  fit,  and  not  spare 
them  in  any  manner ;  that  liow  they  were  not  in  the  least  tired,  nor 
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felt  the  least  thint ;  and  that  as  long  as  they  should  be  commanded 
ij  snch  a  king,  they  could  not  think  themselves  mortal  men.' 

Such  sentiments  as  these,  which  arise  from  a  generous  and  tender  dis- 
TKMition,  reflect  a  greater  honour  on  a  prince  than  the  greatest  victories 
and  conquests.  Had  Alexander  always  cherished  them,  he  would 
justly  have  merited  the  title  of  Great ;  but  a  too  glorious  and  unin- 
terrupted series  of  prosperity,  which  is  too  heavy  for  mortals  to  sus- 
tain, msensibly  effaced  them  from  his  mind,  and  made  him  forget  that 
he  was  man ;  for  now,  contemning  the  customs  of  his  own  country  as 
no  longer  worthy  the  sovereign  of  the  universe,  he  laid  aside  the  dress, 
the  manners,  and  way  of  life  of  the  Macedonian  monarchs ;  looking 
upon  them  as  too  plain  and  simple,  and  derogatory  to  his  grandeur.  He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  imitate  the  pomp  of  the  rersian  kings,  in  that 
very  circumstance  in  which  they  seemed  to  equal  themselves  to  the 
gods ;  I  ipean,  by  requiring  those  who  had  conquered  nations  to  fall 
prostrate  at  his  feet,  and  pay  him  a  kind  of  homage  which  became 
only  slaves.  He  had  turned  his  palace  into  a  seraglio,  filling  it  with 
three  hundred  and  sixty  concubines,  the  same  number  that  Darius 
kept,  and  with  bands  of  eunuchs,  of  all  mankind  the  most  infamous. 
Not  satisfied  with  wearing  a  Persian  robe  himself,  he  ^ Iso  obliged  his 
generals,  his  friends,  and  all  the  grandees  of  his  court,  to  put  on  the 
same  dress,  which  gave  them  the  greatest  mortification ;  not  one  of 
them,  however,  daring  to  speak  against  this  innovation,  or  contradict 
the  prince  in  any  manner. 

The  veteran  soldiers,  who  had  fought  under  Philip,  not  having  the 
least  idea  of  sensuality,  inveighed  publicly  against  this  prodigious 
luxury,  and  the  numerous  vices  which  the  army  bad  learned  in  Susa 
and  Ecbatana.  The  soldiers  would  frequently  express  themselves  in 
the  following  terms :  ^*  That  they  had  lost  more  by  victory  than  they 
had  gained  ;  that  as  the  Macedonians  had  thus  assumed  the  manners 
and  customs  of  foreigners,  they  might  properly  be  said  to  be  con- 
quered :  that  therefore  the  only  benefit  they  should  reap  from  theii 
loDg  absenoe,  would  be,  to  return  to  their  own  country  in  the  habit 
of  barbariana ;  that  Alexander  was  ashamed  of,  and  despised  them ; 
that  he  ehoee  to  resemble  the  vanquished  rather  than  the  victorious  ; 
and  that  he,  who  before  had  been  king  of  Macedon,  was  now  become 
oae  of  the  lieutenants  of  Darius." 

The  king  was  not  ignorant  of  the  discontent  which  reigned  both  in 
his  court  and  army,  and  endeavoured  to  recover  the  esteem  and  friend- 
ship of  both  by  his  beneficence ;  but  slavery,  though  purchased  at  ever 
BO  high  a  rate,  must  necessarily  be  odious  to  free-born  men.'  He 
therefore  thought  that  the  safest  remedy  would  be  to  employ  them, 
and  for  that  purpose  led  them  against  Bessus.  But  as  the  army  was 
encumbered  with  booty,  and  a  useless  train  of  baggage,  so  that  it  could 
scarcely  move,  he  first  caused  all  his  own  baggage  to  be  carried  into  a 
great  square,  and  afterwards  that  of  his  armv,  such  things  excepted  as 
i^ere  atmolutely  necessary ;  he  then  ordered  the  whole  to  be  carried 
from  thence  in  carts  to  a  large  plain.    Every  one  was  in  great  anxiety 
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to  knoTT  the  meaning  of  all  this ;  but  after  he  had  sent  away  the 
horses,  he  himself  set  fire  to  his  own  things,  and  commanded  every  one 
to  follow  his  example.  Upon  this  the  Macedonians  lighted  up  the  fire 
with  their  own  hands,  and  burned  the  rich  spoils  they  had  purchased 
with  their  blood,  and  often  forced  out  of  the  midst  of  the  flames. 
Such  a  sacrifice  must  certainly  have  been  made  with  the  utmost  reluc- 
tance; but  the  example  the  king  set  them  silenced  all  their  com- 
plaints, and  they  seemed  less  aifected  at  the  loss  of  their  baggage, 
than  at  the  neglect  of  their  military  discipline.  A  short  speech  the 
king  made,  soothed  all  their  uneasiness ;  and,  being  now  more  able 
to  exert  themselves  hereafter,  they  set  out  with  joy,  and  marched  to- 
wards Bactriana.  In  this  march,  he  met  with  difficulties  which  would 
have  quite  damped  any  one  but  Alexander ;  but  nothing  could  daunt 
his  soul,  or  check  his  progress ;  for  he  put  the  strongest  confidence  in 
his  good  fortune,  which  indeed  never  forsook  that  hero,  but  extricated 
him  from  a  thousand  perils,  wherein  one  would  have  naturally  supposed 
both  he  and  his  army  must. have  perished. 

On  arriving  among  the  DrangsB,  a  danger  to  which  he  had  not  been 
accustomed,  gave  him  very  great  uneasiness ;  and  this  was  the  report 
of  a  conspiracy  that  was  formed  against  his  person.  One  Dymnus,  a 
man  of  no  great  figure  at  court,  was  the  instigator  of  this  treason ; 
and  the  motive  of  it  was  some  private  disgust  which  he  had  received. 
He  had  communicated  his  execrable  design  to  a  young  man  named 
Nicomachus,  who  revealed  it  to  Gebalinus,  his  brother.  The  latter 
immediately  whispered  it  to  Philotus,  earnestly  entreating  him  to  ac- 
quaint the  King  with  it,  because  every  moment  was  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence, and  that  the  conspirators  were  to  execute  the  horrid  deed 
in  three  days.  Philotas,  after  applauding  his  fidelity,  waited  imme- 
diatelv  upon  the  king,  and  discoursed  upon  a  great  variety  of  subjects, 
but  without  taking  the  least  notice  of  the  plot.  In  the  evening,  Ceba- 
linus  meeting  him  as  he  was  coming  out,  and  asking  whether  he  had 
done  as  requested,  he  answered  that  he  had  not  found  an  opportunity 
of  mentioning  it  to  his  majesty,  and  went  away.  The  next  day  this 
young  man  went  up  to  him  as  he  was  going  into  the  palace,  and  con- 
jurea  him  not  to  forget  what  he  had  told  him  the  day  before.  Phi- 
lotas replied,  that  he  would  be  sure  not  to  forget  it ;  but  did  not  how- 
ever perform  his  promise.  This  made  Cebalinus  suspect  him ;  and 
fearing,  that  in  case  the  conspiracy  should  be  discovered  by  any  other 
person,  his  silence  would  be  interpreted  as  criminal,  he  therefore  got 
another  person  to  disclose  it  to  Alexander.  The  prince  having  heard 
the  whole  from  Cebalinus  himself,  and  being  told  how  many  times  he 
had  conjured  Philotas  to  acquaint  him  with  it,  first  commanded  Dym- 
nus to  be  brought  before  him.  The  latter  conjecturing  upon  what 
account  he  was  sent  for  by  the  king,  ran  himself  through  with  his 
sword ;  but  the  guards  having  prevented  this  wretch  from  completing 
the  deed,  he  was  carried  to  the  palace.  The  king  asked  him.  Why  he 
thought  Philotas  more  worthy  than  he  was  of  the  kingdom  of  Mace- 
don  f  But  he  was  quite  speechless ;  so  that,  after  fetching  a  dee^ 
sigh,  he  turned  his  head  aside,  and  breathed  his  last. 

The  king  afterwards  sent  for  Philotas,  and  speaking  to  him,  after 
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having  commanded  every  one  to  withdraw,  he  asked  whether  Gebali« 
Dns  bad  really  urged  him  several  times  to  tell  him  of  a  plot  which  was 
carrying  on  against  him.  Philotas,  without  discovering  the  least  con- 
fasion  in  his  countenance,  confessed  ingenuously  that  he  had ;  but 
mnde  his  apology,  by  saying,  that  the  person  who  had  whispered  this, 
(i\(]  not  appear  to  him  worthy  of  the  least  credit.  He  confessed,  how- 
erer,  that  the  death  of  Dymnus  plainly  showed  he  had  acted  very  im- 
prudently in  concealing  so  long,  a  design  of  so  black  a  nature.  Upon 
which,  acknowledging  his  fault,  he  fell  at  the  king's  feet ;  which  he 
embraced,  and  besought  him  to  consider  his  past  life,  rather  than  the 
fanlt  he  had  now  committed,  which  did  not  proceed  from  any  bad  de- 
sign, but  from  the  fear  he  was  under  of  alarming,  very  unseasonably, 
the  king,  should  he  communicate  a  design  which  he  really  supposed 
was  without  foundation.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  say,  whether  Alex- 
ander believed  what  Philotas  said,  or  only  dissembled  his  anger. 
However  this  may  be,  he  gave  him  his  hand,  in  token  of  reconciliation, 
and  told  him,  that  he  was  persuaded  he  had  despised,  rather  than  con- 
cealed the  affair.^ 

Philotas  was  both  envied  and  hated  by  a  great  number  of  courtiers ; 
and  indeed  it  was  hardly  possible  it  should  be  otherwise,  because  none 
of  them  was  more  familiar  with  the  king,  or  more  esteemed  by  him. 
Instead  of  softening  or  moderating  the  lustre  of  the  distinguished 
favour  he  enjoyed,  by  an  air  of  suavity  and  humanity ;  he  seemed,  on 
the  contrary,  to  strive  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  excite  the  envy  of 
others,  by  affecting  a  silly  pride,  which  generally  displayed  itself  in 
his  dress,  his  retinue,  his  equipage,  and  his  table ;  and  still  more  so 
by  the  haughty  airs  he  assumed,  which  made  him  universally  hated. 
Parmenio,  his  father,  disgusted  at  his  lofty  behaviour,  said  one  day  to 
him, '^ My  son,  make  thyself  less."'  The  strongest  sense  is  couched 
under  these  words :  and  it  is  evident,  that  the  man  who  uttered  them, 
was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  genius  of  courts.  He  used  often  to 
give  Philotas  advice  to  this  effect ;  but  too  exalted  a  prosperity  is  apt 
to  make  men  both  deaf  and  blind ;  and  they  cannot  persuade  them- 
selves, that  favour,  which  is  established  on  so  seemingly  solid  a  foun- 
dation, can  ever  change ;  the  contrary  of  which  Philotas  found  to  his 
sorrow. 

His  former  conduct  with  regard  to  Alexander,  had  given  the  latter 
JQst  cause  to  complain  of  him ;  for  he  used  to  take  the  liberty  to  speak 
disrespectfully  of  the  king,  and  applaud  himself  in  the  most  haughty 
terms.  Opening  one  day  his  heart  to  a  woman,  Antigona  by  name, 
with  whom  he  was  in  love,  he  began  to  boast,  in  a  very  insolent  man- 
ner, his  father's  services  and  his  own :  **  What  would  Philip,"  said  he, 
have  been,  had  it  not  been  for  Parmenio  7  And  what  would  Alexan- 
der be,  were  it  not  for  Philotas  ?  What  would  become  of  his  pretended 
divinity,  and  his  father  Ammon,  should  we  undertake  to  expose  this 
fiction  ?"  All  these  things  were  repeated  to  Alexander,  and  Antigona 
berself  made  oath  that  such  words  had  been  spoken.  The  king  had 
nevertheless  taken  no  notice  of  all  this,  not  so  much  as  once  mentioned 

'Biod.  L  xYii.  p.  660,  651.    Q.  Curt  L  vi.  o.  7, 11,  etL  viL  1,  2.    ArrUn,  L  ilL  p.  141, 
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the  lekst  ifitvd  which  showed  his  resentment  npon  that  oceasion,  when 
he  was  most  intoxioated  with  liquor  ;  he  had  not  so  much  as  hinted  it 
to  his  friends,  not  eFen  to  Hephsestion,  from  whom  he  scarcely  con- 
cealed any  thing.  But  the  crime  Philotas  was  now  accused  of,  recalled 
to  his  memory  the  disgust  he  had  formerly  entertained*^ 

Immediately  after  the  conversation  he  had  with  Philotas,  he  held  a 
council  composed  of  his  chief  confidants.  Gra terns,  for  whom  Alex- 
ander had  a  great  esteem,  and  who  envied  Philotas  more  on  that  very 
account,  looked  upon  this  as  a  very  happy  occasion  for  supplanting; 
his  rival.  Concealing,  therefore,  his  hatred  under  a  specious  pretence 
of  zeal,  he  suggested  to  the  king,  ^'  The  apprehensions  he  might  justly 
be  under,  both  from  Philotas  himself,  because  mercy  is  not  apt  to  work 
any  change  in  a  heart  which  could  be  corrupt  enough  to  entertain  so 
detestable  a  crime ;  and  from  Parmenio  his  father,  who,  said  he,  will 
never  be  able  to  bear  the  thoughts  of  his  owing  his  son's  life  to  the 
king's  clemency.  Some  beneficial  acts  are  so  great,  that  they  become 
a  burden  to  those  on  whom  they  are  conferred,  for  which  reason  they 
do  all  in  their  power  to  erase  them  from  their  memory.  And  further, 
who  can  assure  us,  that  both  father  and  son  are  not  engaged  in  the 
conspiracy  ?  When  a  prince's  life  is  in  danger,  everything  is  of  im- 
portance ;  and  all  things,  even  to  the  slightest  suspicions,  are  so  many 
proofs.  Can  we  conceive  it  possible,  that  a  favourite,  on  whom  his 
sovereign  has  bestowed  the  most  conspicuous  marks  of  his  beneficence, 
should  be  calm  and  undisturbed,  upon  his  being  told  of  an  affair  of 
such  mighty  importance  7  But  we  are  told  that  this  design  was  com- 
municated by  young  people,  who  deserved  very  little  credit.  Where- 
fore, then,  aid  he  keep  them  in  suspense  two  days,  as  if  he  really  be- 
lieved what  they  told  him,  and  still  promised  them  that  he  would 
reveal  the  whole  affair  to  the  king  7  Who  does  not  see,  that  he  did 
this  merely  to  prevent  their  having  access  by  another  way  to  his 
majesty  7  Sir,'  continued  he,  "it  is  necessary,  for  your  own  sake 
and  that  of  the  state,  for  us  to  put  Philotas  to  the  tor^re ;  in  order 
to  force  from  his  own  mouth  an  account  of  this  plot,  and  the  several 
persons  who  are  his  accomplices  in  it."  This  being  the  opinion  of  all 
the  members  of  the  council,  the  king  assented  to  it.  He  then  dis- 
missed the  assembly,  having  first  enjoined  them  secresy;  and  the 
better  to  conceal  his  resolution,  gave  orders  for  the  army's  marching 
the  next  day,  and  even  invited  Iliilotas  to  supper  with  him. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  night,  various  parties  of  guards  having  been 

i>08ted  in  the  several  places  necessary,  some  entered  the  tent  of  Fhi- 
otaS)  who  was  then  in  a  deep  sleep ;  when,  starting  from  his  slum- 
bers, as  they  were  putting  manacles  on  his  hands,  he  cried,  ^'  Alas  I 
my  sovereign,  the  inveteracy  of  my  enemies  has  got  the  better  of 
your  goodness."  After  this,  they  covered  his  face,  and  brought  him 
to  the  palace  without  uttering  a  single  word.  The  next  morning,  the 
Macedonians,  according  to  an  order  published  for  that  purpose,  came 
thither  under  arms^  being  about  six  thousand.  It  was  a  very  ancient 
custom  for  the  army,  in  war-time,  to  take  cognizance  of  capital 

*  Plat^de  Fortun.  Alex.  o.  3.  p.  339. 
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erimes ;  and,  m  tttnee  of  peace,  for  the  people  to  do  so ;  so  that  the 
prince  had  no  power  on  these  occasions,  unless  a  sanction  were  givoD 
to  it  by  one  of  those  bodies  ;  and  the  king  was  (creed,  to  have  recourse 
to  persuaaiony  before  be  employed  his  authority.  ^ 

First,  the  body  of  DyoinuB  was  brought  out ;  very  few  then  present 
knowing  either  what  he  had  done,  or  how  he  came  by  his  death. 
Afterwards  the  king  came  into  the  assembly ;  an  air  of  sorrow  appear- 
ing in  his  countenance,  as  well  as  in  his  whole  court,  every  one  waited 
with  impatience  the  issue  of  this  gloomy  scene.  Alexander  continued 
a  long  time  with  his  eyes  cast  on  the  ground ;  but  at  last,  having  re- 
covered his  spirits,  he  made  the  following  speech :  ^*  I  narrowly  escaped, 
0  soldiers,  being  torn  from  you  by  the  treachery  of  a  small  number 
of  wretches ;  but  by  the  providence  and  mercy  of  the  gods,  I  now 
again  appear  before  you  alive ;  and  I  protest  to  you,  that  nothing 
encourages  me  more  to  proceed  against  the  traitors,  than  the  sight  of 
this  assembly,  whose  lives  are  much  dearer  to  me  than  my  own ;  for  I 
desire  to  live  for  your  sakes  only ;  and  the  greatest  happiness  I  should 
find  in  living,  not  to  say  the  only  one,  would  be  the  pleasure  I  shall 
receive  in  having  it  once  in  my  power  to  reward  the  services  of  so 
many  brave  men,  to  whom  I  owe  all  things."  Here  he  was  interrupted 
by  the  cries  and  groans  of  the  soldiers,  who  all  burst  into  tears; 
^Alas!  how  will  yon  behave  when  I  shall  name  the  persons  who 
formed  so  execrable  an  attempt  ?  I  myself  cannot  think  of  it  without 
shuddering.  They,  on  whom  I  have  been  most  lavish  of  my  kind- 
nesses ;  on  whom  I  had  bestowed  the  greatest  marks  of  friendship ; 
in  whom  I  had  put  my  whole  confidence,  and  in  whose  breasts  I 
lodged  my  greatest  secrets  —  Parmenio  and  Philotas."  At  these 
names,  all  the  soldiers  gazed  upon  the  other,  not  daring  to  believe 
their  eyes  or  ears,  nor  any  thing  else  they  saw  or  heard.  Then  Nico- 
maohus,  Metron,  and  Oebalinus,  were  sent  for,  who  made  their  seve- 
ral depositions  of  what  they  knew.  But,  as  not  one  of  them  charged 
Philotas  with' engaging  in  the  plot,  the  whole  assembly  being  seized 
with  a  trouble  and  confusion,  easier  conceived  than  expressed,  con- 
tinued in  a  sad  and  gloomy  silence. 

Philotas  was  then  brought  in,  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  and  his 
head  covered  with  a  coarse  worn-out  piece  of  cloth.  How  shocking  a 
sight  was  this !  Lost  to  himself,  he  did  not  dare  to  look  up,  or  open 
his  lips ;  but  the  tears  streaming  from  his  eyes,  he  fainted  awav  in 
the  arms  of  the  man  who  held  him.  As  the  by-standers  wiped  off  the 
tears  in  which  his  face  was  bathed,  recovering  his  spirits  and  brs  voice 
by  insensible  degrees,  he  seemed  desirous  of  speaking.  The  king  then 
told  him,  that  he  should  be  judged  by  the  Macedonians,  and  withdrew. 
Hiilotas  might  have  justified  himself  very  easily ;  for  not  one  of  the 
witnesses,  and  those  who  had  been  put  on  the  rack,  had  accused  him 
of  being  an  accomplice  in  the  plot.  Dymnus,  who  first  formed  it,  had 
not  named  him  to  any  of  the  conspirators ;  and  had  Philotas  been 
eoncemed  in  it,  and  the  ringleader,  as  was  pretended,  Dymnus  would 
certainly  have  named  him,  at  the  head  of  all  the  rest,  in  order  to 


'  Kihil  potMlM  regnm  valebaty  niai  print  valnitf tt  Mioioriku> "— Q.  Curt. 
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engage  them  the  more  strongly.  Had  Philotas  been  conscioas  to  him- 
self of  guilt  in  this  particular,  as  he  was  sensible  that  Cebalinus,  who 
knew  the  whole,  sought  earnestly  to  acquaint  the  king  of  it,  is  it  at  all 
probable,  that  he  could  have  lain  quiet  two  days  together,  without 
once  endeavouring  either  to  despatch  Cebalinns,  or  to  put  his  dark 
design  in  execution  ?  which  he  might  very  easily  have  done.  Philotas 
set  these  proofs,  and  a  great  many  more,  in  the  strongest  light ;  and 
he  did  not  omit  to  mention  the  reasons  which  had  made  him  despise 
the  information  that  had  been  given  him,  as  groundless  and  imaginary. 
Then  directing,  on  a  sudden,  himself  to  Alexander,  as  if  he  had  been 
present,  '*  0  King,"  says  he,  "  wherever  you  may  be,"  for  it  was 
thought  Alexander  heard  all  that  passed  from  behind  a  curtain,  "  if  I 
have  committed  a  fault  in  not  acquainting  you  with  what  I  heard,  I 
confessed  it  to  you  and  you  pardoned  me.  You  gave  me  your  royal 
hand  as  a  pledge  of  this,  and  you  did  me  the  honour  to  admit  me  to 
your  table.  If  yon  believed  me,  I  am  innocent ;  if  you  pardoned  me, 
I  am  cleared.  1  refer  all  this  to  your  own  judgment.  What  new 
crime  have  I  committed  since  ?  I  was  in  a  deep  sleep  when  my  ene- 
mies waked  me,  and  loaded  me  with  chains.  Is  it  natural  for  a  man, 
who  is  conscious  that  he  is  guilty  of  the  most  horrid  of  all  crimes  to 
be  thus  easy  and  undisturbed?  The  innocence  of  my  own  conscience, 
and  the  promise  your  majesty  made  me,  gave  my  soul  this  calm.  Do 
not  let  the  enemy  of  my  enemies  prevail  over  your  clemency  and  jus- 
tice." 

The  result  of  this  assembly  was,  that  Philotas  should  be  put  on  the 
rack.  The  persons  who  presided  on  that  occasion  were  his  most  in- 
veterate enemies,  and  they  made  him  suffer  every  kind  of  torture. 
Philotas,  at  first,  discovered  the  utmost  resolution  and  strength  of 
mind ;  the  torments  he  suffered  not  being  able  to  force  f/om  him  a 
single  word,  nor  even  so  much  as  a  sigh.  But  at  last,  conquered  by 
pain,  he  confessed  himself  to  be  g]Qiilty,  named  several  accomplices, 
and  even  accused  his  own  father.  The  next  day,  the  answers  of  Phi- 
lotas were  read  in  a  full  assembly,  he  himself  being  present.  Upon 
the  whole,  he  was  unanimously  sentenced  to  die ;  immediately  after 
which  he  was  stoned,  acc9rding  to  the  custom  of  Macedonia,  with 
some  other  of  the  conspirators. 

They  also  judged  at  the  same  time,  and  put  to  death,  Lyncestes 
Alexander,  who  had  been  found  guilty  of  conspiring  the  death  of  the 
king,  and  kept  three  years  in  prison. 

The  condemnation  of  Philotas  brought  on  that  of  Parmenio :  whe- 
ther it  were  that  Alexander  really  believed  him  guilty,  or  was  afraid 
of  the  father  after  he  had  put  the  son  to  death,  Polydamns,  one  of  the 
lords  of  the  court,  was  appointed  to  see  the  execution  performed.  He 
had  been  one  of  Parmenio's  most  intimate  friends,  if  we  may  give  that 
name  to  courtiers,  who  affect  only  their  own  fortunes.  This  was  the 
very  reason  of  his  being  nominated,  because  no  one  could  suspect  that 
he  was  seut  with  any  such  orders  against  Parmenio.  He  therefore 
set  out  for  Media,  where  that  general  commanded  the  army,  and  wis 
intrusted  with  the  king's  treasures,  which  amounted  to  one  hu<i Irel 
and  eighty  thousand  talents.    Alexander  had  given  him  several  leticri 
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for  Cleander,  the  king's  lieutenant  in  the  proYince,  and  for  the  prin- 
cipal officers.  Two  were  for  Parmenio ;  one  of  them  for  Alexander, 
and  the  othor  sealed  with  the  seal  of  Philotas,  as  if  he  had  been  alive, 
to  prevent  the  father  from  harbouring  the  least  suspicion.  Polyda- 
mus  was  but  eleven  days  in  his  journey,  and  alighted  in  the  night-time 
at  Oleander's.  After  having  taken  all  the  precautions  necessary,  they 
went,  together  with  a  great  number  of  attendants,  to  meet  Parmenio, 
who  at  this  time  was  walking  in  a  park  of  his  own.  The  moment 
Polydamus  saw  him,  though  at  a  great  distance,  he  ran  to  embrace 
bim  with  an  air  of  the  utmost  joy ;  and  after  compliments,  intermixed 
with  the  strongest  indications  of  friendship,  had  passed  on  both  sides, 
he  gave  him  Alexander's  letter.  While  opening  it,  he  asked  him  what 
the  king  was  doing ;  to  which  Polydamus  replied,  that  he  would  know 
by  his  majesty's  letter.  Parmenio,  after  perusing  it,  said  as  follows : 
^  The  king  is  preparing  to  march  against  the  Arachosii.  How  glo- 
rious a  prince  is  this,  who  will  not  suffer  himself  to  take  a  moment's 
rest !  However,  he  ought  to  be  a  little  careful  of  himself,  now  he  has 
acquired  so  much  glory."  He  afterwards  opened  the  letter  which  was 
written  in  his  son's  name ;  and,  by  his  countenance,  seemed  pleased 
with  the  contents  of  it.  At  that  very  instant  Oleander  thrust  a  dag- 
ger into  his  side,  then  made  another  thrust  in  his  throat,  and  the  rest 
gave  him  several  wounds,  even  after  he  was  dead. 

Thus  this  great  man  ended  his  life ;  a  man  illustrious  both  in  peace 
and  war  ;  who  had  performed  many  glorious  actions  without  the  king, 
whereas  the  king  had  never  achieved  any  thing  conspicuous  but  in 
concert  with  Parmenio.  He  was  a  person  of  great  abilities  and  execu- 
tion ;  was  very  dear  to  the  grandees,  and  much  more  so  to  the  officers 
and  soldiers,  who  reposed  the  highest  confidence  in  him ;  and  looked 
upon  themselves  as  assured  of  victory,  when  he  was  at  their  head,  so 
firmly  they  relied  on  his  capacity  and  good  fortune.  He  was  then 
seventy  years  of  age  ;  and  had  always  served  his  sovereign  with  in- 
violable fidelity  and  zeal,  for  which  he  was  very  ill  rewarded ;  his  son 
and  himself  having  been  put  to  death  merely  on  a  slight  suspicion, 
unsupported  by  any  real  proof,  which  nevertheless  obliterated  in  a 
moment  all  the  great  services  rendered  by  both  to  their  country. 

Alexander  was  sensible  that  such  cruel  executions  might  alienate 
the  affections  of  the  troops,  of  which  he  had  a  proof,  by  the  letters 
they  sent  into  Macedonia,  which  were  intercepted  by  his  order ;  con- 
cluding therefore  that  it  would  be  proper  for  him  to  separate  from  the 
rest  of  the  army,  such  soldiers  as  had  most  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  murmurs  and  complaints,  lest  their  seditious  discourses  should 
spread  the  same  spirit  of  discontent,  he  formed  a  separate  body  of 
these,  the  command  of  which  he  gave  to  Leonidas ;  this  kind  of  igno- 
miny being  the  only  punishment  he  inflicted  on  them.  But  they  were 
80  strangely  affected  with  it,  that  they  endeavoured  to  wipe  out  the 
disgrace  it  brought  upon  them,  by  a  bravery,  a  fidelity,  and  an  obe- 
dience, which  they  observed  ever  afterwards.^ 

'Afi]a&.Liiip.  14S,  14S.    Q.  Out.  L  vil.  e.  8— «.   Diod.  L  zriL  p.  66S,  664.    A.M.S67ft. 
iot  J.  C.  329. 
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To  prevent  the  ill  conflequences  that  might  arise  from  this  secret 
discontent,  Alexander  set  cot  npon  his  march,  and  continued  the  pur- 
suit of  Bessus ;  on  which  occasion  he  exposed  himself  to  great  hard- 
ships and  dangers.  Aster  having  passed  through  Drangania,  Ara 
chosia,  and  the  country  of  the  Arimaspi,  where  all  things  submitted 
to  his  arms,  he  arrived  at  a  mountain  called  Paropamisus,  a  part  of 
Caucasus,  where  his  armj  underwent  inexpressible  fatigues,  through 
weariness,  thirst,  cold,  and  the  snows,  which  killed  a  great  number  of 
his  soldiers.  Bessus  laid  waste  all  the  country  that  lay  between  him 
and  mount  Caucasus,  in  order  that  the  want  of  provisions  and  forage 
might  deprive  Alexander  of  an  opportunity  of  pursuing  him.  He  in- 
deed suffered  very  much,  but  nothing  could  check  his  vigour.  After 
allowing  his  army  to  repose  for  some  time  at  Drapsaca,  he  advanced 
towards  Aomos  and  Bactra,  the  two  strongest  cities  of  Bactriana,  and 
took  them  both.  At  Alexander's  approach,  about  seven  or  eight 
thousand  Bactrians,  who  till  then  had  adhered  very  firmly  to  Bessus, 
abandoned  him  to  a  man,  and  retired  each  to  his  respective  home. 
Bessus,  at  the  head  of  the  small  number  of  forces  who  continued  faith- 
ful to  him,  passed  the  river  Oxus,  burned  all  the  boats  he  himself 
made  use  ot,  to  prevent  Alexander  from  crossing  it,  and  withdrew  to 
Nautacus,  a  city  of  Sogdiana,  fully  determined  to  raise  a  new  army 
there.  Alexander,  however,  did  not  five  him  time  to  do  thi^ ;  and 
not  meeting  with  trees  or  timber  sufficient  for  the  building  of  boats 
and  rafts,  or  floats  of  timber,  he  supplied  the  want  of  these  by  distri- 
buting to  his  soldiers  a  great  number  of  skins,  stuffed  with  straw,  and 
such  like  dry  and  light  materials ;  which  laying  under  them  in  the 
water,  they  crossed  the  river  in  this  manner ;  those  who  went  over 
first,  drawing  up  in  order  of  battle,  while  their  comrades  were  coming 
after  them.     In  this  manner  his  whole  army  passed  over  in  six  days. 

While  these  things  were  doing,  Spitamenes,  who  was  the  chief  con- 
fidant of  Bessus,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him,  in  concert  with  two 
more  of  his  principal  officers.  Having  seised  his  person,  they  put  him 
in  chains,  forced  his  diadem  from  his  head,  tore  to  pieces  the  royal 
robe  of  Darius,  which  he  had  put  on,  and  set  him  on  horseback,  in 
order  to  give  him  up  to  Alexander. 

That  prince  arrived  at  a  little  city  inhabited  by  the  Branchidae. 
These  were  the  descendants  of  a  family  who  had  dwelt  in  Miletus, 
and  whom  Xerxes,  at  his  return  from  Greece,  had  formerly  sent  into 
Upper  Asia,  where  he  had  settled  them  in  a  very  flourishing  condition, 
in  return  for  their  having  delivered  up  to  him  the  treasure  of  the 
temple  called  Didymaon,  with  which  they  had  been  intrusted.  These 
received  the  king  with  the  highest  demonstrations  of  joy,  and  surren- 
dered both  themselves  and  their  city  to  him.  Alexander  sent  for  such 
Milesians  as  were  in  his  army,  who  preserved  a  hereditary  hatred 
against  the  Branchidse,  because  of  the  treachery  of  their  ancestors. 
He  then  left  them  the  choice  either  of  revenging  the  injury  they  had 
formerly  done  them,  or  of  pardoning  them  in  consideration  of  their 
common  extraction.  The  Milesians  being  so  much  divided  in-  opinion, 
that  they  could  not  agree  among  themselves,  Alexander  undertook  the 
decision  himself.     Accordingly,  the  next  day  he  commanded  his  pha- 
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laBX  to  surronnd  the  city ;  and  a  signal  being  given,  they  were  or- 
dered to  plonder  that  abode  of  traitors,  and  put  every  one  of  them  to 
the  sword,  which  inhuman  order  was  executed  with  the  same  barbarity 
as  it  had  been  given.  All  the  citizens,  at  the  very  time  they  were 
going  to  pay  homage  to  Alexander,  were  murdered  in  the  streets  and 
in  their  houses ;  no  manner  of  regard  being  had  to  their  cries  and  tears, 
and  no  distinction  made  of  age  or  sex.  They  even  palled  up  the  very 
foundations  of  the  walls,  in  order  that  not  the  least  traces  of  that  city 
might  remain.  But  of  what  crimes  were  these  ill-fated  citizens 
gaility  ?  Were  they  responsible  for  those  their  fathers  had  committed 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  7  I  do  not  know  that 
history  famishes  another  example  of  so  brutal  and  frantic  a  cruelty. 

Shortly  after,  BessiK  was  brought  to  Alexander,  not  only  bound, 
bat  stark-naked.  Spitamenes  held  him  by  a  chain,  which  went  roand 
his  neck ;  and  it  was  diflScult  to  say,  whether  that  object  was  more 
agreeable  to  the  barbarians  or  Macedonians.  In  presenting  him  to 
the  king,  he  addressed  him  as  follows :  ^^  I  have  at  last  revenged  both 
joa  and  Darius,  my  kings  and  masters.  I  bring  you  a  wretch  who 
assassinated  his  sovereign,  and  who  is  now  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  himself  gave  the  first  example  of.  Alas !  why  cannot  Darius 
himself  see  this  spectacle !"  Alexander,  after  having  greatly  ap» 
plaaded  Spitamenes,  turned  about  to  Bessus,  and  spoke  thus :  ^^  Thoa 
surely  must  have  been  inspired  with'  the  rage  and  fury  of  a  tiger, 
otherwise  thoa  wouldst  not  have  dared  to  load  a  king,  from  whom 
thou  haaat  received  so  many  instances  of  favour,  with  chains,  and 
afterwards  murdered  him  ?  Begone  from  my  sight,  thou  monster  of 
eraelty  and  perfidioosness."  The  king  said  no  more,  but  sending  for 
Oxatres,  the  brother  of  Darias,  he  gave  Bessus  to  him,  in  order  that 
he  might  suffer  all  the  ignominy  he  deserved ;  suspending  however 
his  execution,  that  he  might  be  judged  in  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Persians. 

BECTIOir  Xm.  —  ALBXANDEB   BUILDS   A   CITY  NBAB   THE    lAXABTHES. 
DEFEATS   THE   SCYTHIANS.      TAKES   THE   CITY   CF   PETRA. 

Alexander,  insatiate  of  victory  and  conquests,  still  marched  for- 
ward in  search  of  new  nations,  whom  he  might  subdue.  ^  After  re- 
cruiting his  cavalry,  which  had  suffered  very  much  by  their  long  and 
dangerous  marches,  he  advanced  to  the  laxarthes.^ 

Not  far  from  this  river,  the  barbarians  rushed  suddenly  from  their 
mountains,  came  and  attacked  Alexander's  forces,  and  having  carried 
off  a  great  number  of  prisoners,  they  retired  to  their  lurking  holes,  in 
which  were  twenty  thousand  who  fought  with  bows  and  slings.  The 
king  went  and  besieged  them  in  person,  and  being  one  of  the  foremost 
in  the  attack,  he  was  shot  with  an  arrow  in  the  bone  of  his  leg,  and 
the  iron  point  stuck  in  the  wound.  The  Macedonians,  who  were 
greatly  alarmed  and  afflicted,  carried  him  off  immediately,  yet  not  so 

'  Arriaii,  L  xii  p.  14S,  U9,  et  L  ir.  p.  150—160.     Q.  Curt.  1  viL  c.  6—11. 

'  Qidntins  Curtins  and  Arrian  caU  it  the  Tanais,  but  they  are  mUtaken.  The  Tanais  liee 
Bsdi  more  weetward,  and  empties  itielf,  not  into  Uie  Caspian  sea,  but  into  Ae  Pontus  Euxl- 
vm,  tod  ii  BOW  called  the  Don. 
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secretly  but  that  the  barbarians  knew  of  it ;  for  they  saw,  from  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  every  thing  that  was  doing  below.  The  next  day 
they  sent  ambassadors  to  the  king,  who  ordered  them  to  be  immediately 
brought  in,  when  taking  off  the  bandage  which  covered  his  wound,  he 
showed  them  his  leg,  but  did  not  tell  them  how  much  he  had  been  hurt. 
These  assured  him,  that  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  his  being  wounded, 
they  were  as  much  afflicted  as  the  Macedonians  could  possibly  \fe ;  and 
that  had  it  been  possible  for  them  to  find  the  person  who  had  shot 
that  arrow,  they  would  have  delivered  him  up  to  Alexander;  that 
none  but  impious  wretches  would  wage  war  against  the  gods ;  in  a 
word,  that  being  vanquished  by  his  unparalleled  bravery,  they  surren- 
dered themselves  to  him,  with  the  nations  who  followed  them.  The 
king  having  engaged  his  faith  to  them,  and  taking  back  his  prisoners, 
accepted  of  their  homage. 

After  this  he  set  out  upon  his  march,  and  getting  into  a  litter,  a 
great  dispute  arose  between  the  horse  and  foot  who  should  carry  it, 
each  of  those  bodies  pretending  that  this  honour  belonged  to  them 
only ;  and  there  was  no  other  way  of  reconciling  them,  but  by  giving 
orders  that  they  should  carry  it  alternately. 

From  thence  he  arrived,  the  fourth  day,  at  Maracanda,  a  very  con- 
siderable city,  and  capital  of  Sogdiana,  which  he  took ;  and  after 
leaving  a  considerable  garrison  there,  he  burned  and  laid  waste  all 
the  plains. 

There  came  an  embassy  to  him  from  the  Abian  Scythyins,  who, 
from  the  death  of  Cyrus,  had  lived  free  and  independent ;  these  sub- 
mitted to  Alexander.  They  were  considered  as  the  most  equitable  of 
all  the  barbarians ;  never  making  war  but  to  defend  themselves ;  and 
the  liberty  established  among  them,  and  which  they  no  ways  abused, 
removed  all  distinction,  and  equalled  the  meanest  among  them  with 
the  greatest.  A  love  of  poverty  and  justice  was  their  peculiar  charac- 
teristic, and  enabled  them  to  live  happy  together  without  wanting 
either  kings  or  laws.  Alexander  received  them  kindly,  and  sent  one 
of  his  chief  courtiers  to  take  a  view  of  their  country,  and  even  of  the 
Scythians,  who  inhabit  beyond  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus. 

He  had  marked  out  a  spot  of  ground  proper  for  building  a  city  on 
the  river  laxarthes,  in  order  to  curb  the  nations  he  had  already  con- 
quered, and  those  he  intended  to  subdue.  But  his  design  was  retarded 
by  the  rebellion  of  the  Sogdians,  which  was  soon  after  followed  by 
that  of  the  Bactrians.  Alexander  despatched  Spitamenes,  who  had 
delivered  up  Bessus  into  his  hands,  believing  him  a  very  fit  person  to 
bring  them  back  to  their  allegiance ;  but  he  himself  had  ueen  chiefly 
instrumental  in  this  insurrection.  The  king  was  greatly  surprised  at 
this  treachery,  and  determined  to  take  vengeance  of  him  in  the  most 
signal  manner.  He  then  marched  to  Cyropolis,  and  besieged  it. 
This  was  the  last  city  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  had  been  built  by 
Cyrus,  after  whose  name  it  was  called.  At  the  same  time  he  sent 
Craterus,  with  two  more  of  his  general  officers,  to  besiege  the  city  of 
the  Memaceni,  to  whom  fifty  troopers  were  sent,  to  desire  them  to 
sue  for  Alexander's  clemency.  These  met  with  a  very  kind  reception 
at  first ;  but  during  the  night  they  were  all  cut  to  )jieces.    Alexander 
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bad  resolved  to  spare  Cyropolis,  purely  for  the  sake  of  Gyms ;  for,  of 
all  the  monarchs  who  had  reigned  over  these  nations,  there  was  none 
M^bom  he  admired  more  than  this  king,  and  Semiramis,  because  they 
Lad  surpassed  all  the  rest  in  courage  and  glorious  actions.  He  there 
fore  offered  very  advantageous  conditions  to  the  besieged,  but  they 
were  so  blindly  obstinate  as  to  reject  them,  and  that  even  with  pride 
and  insolence;  upon  which  he  stormed  their  city,  abandoning  the 
plunder  of  it  to  his  soldiers,  and  rasKcd  it  to  the  very  foundations. 
From  hence  he  went  to  the  other  city  which  Craterus  was  besieging. 
No  place  ever  made  a  more  vigorous  defence ;  for  Alexander  lost  his 
best  soldiers  before  it,  and  was  himself  exposed  to  very  great  danger ; 
a  stone  striking  him  with  so  much  violence  on  the  head,  that  it  de- 
prived him  of  his  senses.  The  whole  army  indeed  thought  him  dead, 
which  threw  them  into  tears ;  but  this  prince,  whom  no  danger  or  dis- 
appointment could  depress,  pushed  on  the  siege  with  greater  vigour 
than  before,  the  instant  he  recovered,  without  staying  till  his  wound 
was  healed,  anger  adding  fresh  fuel  to  his  natvral  ardour.  Having 
therefore  caused  the  wall  to  be  sapped,  he  made  a  large  breach  in  it, 
and  entered  the  city,  which  he  burned  to  the  ground,  and  put  all  the 
inhabitants  to  the  sword.  Several  other  cities  met  with  the  same  fate. 
There  was  a  third  rebellion  of  the  Sogdians,  who  would  not  be  peace- 
able, though  Alexander  had  pardoned  them  twice  before.  They  lost 
above  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  in  these  different  sieges. 
The  king  afterwards  sent  Menedemus,  with  three  thousand  foot  and 
eight  hundred  horse,  to  Maracanda,  whence  Spitamenes  had  driven 
the  Macedonian  garrison,  and  shut  himself  up  there. 

With  regard  to  himself,  he  returned  and  encamped  on  the  laxar- 
thes,  where  he  surrounded  with  walls  the  whole  spot  of  ground  which 
his  army  had  covered,  and  founded  thereon  a  city,  containing  sixty 
furlongs,  or  three  leagues,  in  circumference,  which  he  also  called  Alex- 
andria ;  having  before  built  several  of  that  name.  He  caused  the 
workmen  to  make  such  despatch,  that  in  less  than  twenty  days  the 
ramparts  were  raised,  and  the  houses  built ;  and  indeed  there  was  a 
great  emulation  among  the  soldiers,  who  should  get  get  his  work  done 
soonest,  every  one  of  them  having  had  his  portion  allotted  him.  To 
people  his  new  city,  he  ransomed  all  the  prisoners  he  could  meet  with, 
settled  several  Macedonians  there,  who  were  worn  out  in  the  service, 
and  permitted  many  natives  of  the  country,  at  their  own  request,  to 
inhabit  it. 

But  the  king  of  those  Scythians  who  live  on  the  other  side  of  the 
laxarthes,  seeing  that  this  city,  built  on  a  river,  was  a  kind  of  yoke 
to  them,  sent  a  great  body  of  soldiers  to  demolish  it,  and  drive  the 
Macedonians  to  a  greater  distance.  Alexander,  who  had  no  design 
of  attacking  the  Scythians,  finding  them  make  several  incursions,  even 
in  his  sight,  in  a  very  insolent  manner,  was  very  much  perplexed ; 
especially  when  advice  was  brought  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
body  of  troops  he  had  ordered  to  Maracanda,  had  been  all,  a  very 
few  excepted,  cut  to  pieces.  Such  numerous  obstacles  would  have  dis- 
couraged any  one  but  an  Alexander ;  for  the  Sogdians  had  taken  up 
arms,  as  also  the  Bactrians ;  his  army  was  harassed  by  the  Scythians; 
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and  he  himself  was  brovght  so  low,  that  he  was  not  able  to  stand  up- 
right, to  mount  on  horseback,  to  speak  to  his  forces,  or  give  a  singU 
order.  To  increase  this  affliction,  he  found  his  army  no  way  inclined 
to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  river,  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  who  were 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  The  king  continued  in  the  utmost  per> 
plexity  all  the  night  long;  his  courage,  however,  surmounted  all 
things.  Being  told,  that  the  auspices  were  not  propitious,  he  forced 
the  soothsayers  to  substitute  favourable  ones  in  their  stead.  The  day 
beginning  to  break,  he  put  on  his  coat  of  mail,  and  showed  himself  to 
the  soldiers,  who  had  not  seen  him  since  the  last  wound  he  had 
received.  These  held  their  king  in  such  high  veneration,  that  his 
presence  alone  immediately  removed  all  their  fears,  so  that  they  shed 
tears  of  joy,  and  went  unanimously  and  paid  him  their  respects ;  en- 
treating him  to  lead  them  to  the  enemy,  against  whom  they  before 
had  refused  to  march.  They  worked  so  hard  at  the  rafts  or  floats, 
that  in  three  days  time  they  had  made  twelve  thousand ;  and  also  pre- 
pared a  great  number  of  skins  for  that  purpose. 

As  every  thing  was  ready  for  the  march,  several  Scythian  ambas- 
sadors arrived,  to  the  number  of  twenty,  according  to  the  custom  of 
their  country,  who  all  rode  through  the  camp,  desiring  to  speak  with 
the  king.  Alexander  having  sent  for  them  into  his  tent,  desired  them 
lo  sit  down.  They  gazed  attentively  upon  him  a  long  time,  without 
speaking  a  single  word,  being  very  probably  surprised,  as  they  formed 
a  judgment  of  men  from  their  air  and  stature,'  to  find  that  his  did  not 
answer  the  high  idea  they  entertained  of  him  from  his  fame.  The 
oldest  of  the  ambassadors  made  this  speech,  which,  as  Quintus  Curtius 
relates  it,  is  pretty  long ;  however,  as  it  is  very  curious,  I  shall  pre- 
sent my  readers  with  the  greatest  part  of  it. 

*'  Had  the  gods  given  thee  a  body  proportioned  to  thy  ambition, 
the  whole  universe  would  have  been  too  little  for  thee.  With  one  hand 
thou  wouldst  touch  the  east,  and  with  the  other  the  west ;  and,  not 
satisfied  with  this,  thou  wouldst  follow  the  sun,  and  know  where  he 
hides  himself.  Such  as  thou  art,  thou  yet  aspirest  after  what  it  will 
be  impossible  for  thee  to  attain.  Thou  Grossest  over  from  Europe  into 
Asia ;  and  when  thou  shalt  have  subdued  all  the  race  of  men,  then 
thou  wilt  make  war  against  rivers,  forests,  and  wild  beasts.  Dost 
thou  not  know,  that  tall  trees  are  many  years  growing,  but  may  be 
torn  up  in  an  hour's  time ;  that  the  lion  serves  sometimes  for  food  to 
the  smallest  birds ;  that  iron,  though  so  very  hard,  is  consumed  by 
rust ;  in  a  word,  that  there  is  nothing  so  strong  which  may  not  be 
destroyed  by  the  weakest  thing  ? 

*'  What  have  we  to  do  with  thee  ?  We  never  set  foot  in  thy  coun- 
try. May  not  those  who  inhabit  woods,  be  allowed  to  live  without 
knowing  who  thou  art,  and  whence  thou  comest  ?  We  will  neither 
command  over,  nor  submit  to  any  man.  And  that  thou  mayest  be 
sensible  what  kind  of  people  the  Scythians  are,  know,  that  we  received 
from  heaven,  as  a  rich  present,  a  yoke  of  oxen,  a  ploughshare,  a  dart, 
a  javelin,  and  a  cup.  These  we  make  use  of,  both  with  our  friends, 
and  against  our  enemies.  To  our  friends  we  give  com,  which  we  pro- 
cure by  the  labour  of  our  oxen ;  with  them  we  offer  wme  to  the  gods 
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in  our  cups ;  and  inA  regard  to  oar  enemies,  we  combat  them  at  a 
iistaoce  with  onr  arrowa,  and  near  at  hand  with  our  javelins.  It  is 
vith  these  we  formerly  conquered  the  most  warlike  nations,  subdued 
the  most  powerful  kings,  laid  waste  all  Asia,  and  opened  ourselves  a 
waj  into  the  heart  of  Egypt.^ 

"But  thou,  who  boastest  thy  coming  to  extirpate  robbers,  thou 
thyself  art  the  greatest  robber  upon  earth.  Thou  hast  plundered  all 
Dadons  overcome  by  thee.  Thou  hast  possessed  thyself  of  Lydia< 
invaded  Syria,  Persia,  and  Bactriana ;  thou  art  forming  a  design  U 
march  as  far  as  India,  and  thou  now  comest  hither  to  seise  upon  our 
herds  of  cattle.  The  great  possessions  thou  hast,  only  make  thee 
covet  more  eagerly  what  thou  hast  not.  Dost  thou  not  see  how  long 
the  Bactrians  have  checked  thy  progress  ?  While  thou  art  subduing 
these,  the  Sogdiaas  revolt,  and  victory  k  to  thee  only  the  occasion 
of  war. 

''Pass  but  the  laxarthes,  and  thou  wilt  behold  the  gre^^t  extent  of 
our  plans.  It  will  be  in  vain  for  thee  to  pursue  the  Scythians ;  and 
I  defy  thee  ever  to  overtake  them.  Our  poverty  will  be  more  active 
than  thy  army,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  so  many  nations ;  and,  when 
thou  shalt  fancy  us  at  a  great  distance,  thou  wilt  see  us  rush  suddenly 
on  thy  camp ;  for  we  pursue,  and  fly  from  our  enemies  with  equal 
speed.  I  am  informed  that  the  Greeks  speak  jestingly  of  the  Scy- 
thian solitudes,  and  that  they  are  even  become  a  proverb;  but  we  are 
foader  of  our  deserts,  than  of  thy  great  cities  and  fruitful  plains. 
Let  me  observe  to  thee,  that  fortune  is  slippery :  hold  fast,  therefore, 
for  fear  she  should  escape  thee.  Put  a  curb  to  thy  felicity,  if  thou 
desirest  to  continue  in  possession  of  it. 

'^  If  thou  art  a  god,  thou  shouldest  do  good  to  mortals,  and  not  de- 
prive them  of  their  possessions  ;  if  thou  art  a  mere  man,  reflect  always 
on  what  thou  art.  They  whom  thou  shalt  not  molest  will  be  thy  true 
friends,  the  strongest  friendships  being  contracted  between  equals ; 
and  they  are  esteemed  equals,  who  have  not  tried  their  strength 
against  each  other :  but  do  not  imagine  that  those  whom  thou  con- 
(jaerest  can  love  thee ;  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  friendship  between 
a  master  and  his  slave,  and  a  forced  peace  is  soon  followed  by  a  war. 

'^  To  conclude,  do  not  suppose  that  the  Scythians  will  take  an  oath 
in  their  concluding  an  alliance.  The  only  oath  among  them,  is  to 
keep  their  word  without  swearing.  Such  cautions  as  these  do  indeed 
become  Greeks,  who  sign  their  treaties,  and  call  upon  the  gods  to  wit- 
ness them ;  but,  with  regard  to  us,  our  religion  consists  in  being  sin- 
cere, and  in  keeping  the  promises  we  have  made.  That  man  who  is 
not  ashamed  to  break  his  word  with  men,  is  not  ashamed  of  deceiving 
the  gods ;  and  of  what  use  could  friends  be  to  thee  whom  thou  couldst 
not  trust  P    Consider  that  we  will  guard  both  Burope  and  Asia  for 

^  This  ia  to  be  anderstood  of  tiie  famous  irmptioQ  of  the  Scythwoa,  who  ftdruicod  as  tar  u 
EgTpt,  aod  poMeseed  themselres  of  Upper  Asia  for  twenty-eight  yean.  See  the  first  volame 
3f  this  work,  in  the  history  of  the  Assyrians.  I  have  not  followed  Q.  Cortias  literally  in  this 
pUee,  his  sense  being  maeh  embarrassed. 

'  Jnrando  gratiam  Scy thas  sancire  ne  eredideris :  oolendo  fidem  jurant  Grsecomm  ista 
JMtio  esty  qoi  acta  consignant»  et  deos  invocant ;  nos  religionem  in  ipsa  fide  noTimm.  Qui 
MS  leTerentttr  homin«*  (allnnt  deos.— Q.  Curt 
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thee.  We  extend  as  far  as  Thrace,  and  we  are  told  that  this  country 
is  contiguous  to  Macedonia.  The  river  lazarthes  only  divides  us  from 
Bactriana.  Thus  we  are  thy  neighbours  on  both  sides.  Consider, 
therefore,  whether  thou  wilt  have  us  for  friends  or  enemies." 

The  barbarian  spoke  thus :  to  whom  the  king  made  a  very  short 
answer, ''  that  he  would  take  advantage  both  of  his  own  good  fortune, 
and  of  their  counsel ;  of  his  ^ood  fortune,  by  still  continuing  to  rely 
upon  it ;  and  of  their  counsel,  by  not  attempting  any  thing  rashly.'* 
Having  dismissed  the  ambassadors,  his  army  embarked  on  the  rafts, 
which  by  this  time  were  got  ready.  In  the  front  he  placed  such  as 
carried  bucklers,  and  made  them  kneel  down,  the  better  to  secure 
themselves  from  the  arrows  of  the  enemy.  Behind  these  were  those 
who  worked  the  machines  for  discharging  arrows  mi  stones,  covered 
on  all  sides  with  soldiers  armed  cap-a*pie.  The  rest  who  followed  the 
engines,  had  their  shields  fixed  together  over  their  heads,  in  form  of 
a  tortoise,  by  which  they  defended  the  sailors,  who  wore  corslets. 
The  like  order  and  disposition  was  observed  in  the  other  rafts  or  floats 
which  carried  the  horse. 

The  army  found  great  difficulty  in  crossing.  Every  thing  conspired 
to  intimidate  them  ;  the  clamour  and  confusion,  that  are  inseparable 
from  such  an  enterprise ;  the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  which  carried 
away  every  thing  with  it ;  and  the  sight  of  a  numerous  army  drawn 
up  in  battle,  on  the  opposite  shore.  But  the  presence  of  Alexander, 
who  was  ever  the  foremost  in  encountering  dangers,  made  them  neg- 
lect their  own  safety,  and  be  concerned  for  his  only.  As  soon  as  the 
Macedonians  began  to  draw  near  the  shore,  they  who  carried  shields 
rose  up  together,  when  throwing  their  javelins  with  a  strong  arm, 
every  weapon  did  execution.  When  they  perceived  that  the  enemy, 
overpowered  with  that  shower  of  shafts,  began  to  retire,  and  draiv 
their  horses  back,  they  leaped  on  the  shore  with  incredible  swiftness, 
and  animating  one  another,  began  the  charge  with  vigour.  In  this 
disorder,  the  troopers,  whose  horses  were  ready  bridled,  rushed  upon 
the  enemy,  and  entirely  broke  them.  The  king  could  not  be  heard, 
by  reason  of  the  faintness  of  his  voice ;  but  the  example  he  set  spoke 
for  him. 

Nothing  was  now  heard  in  the  Macedonian  army  but  shouts  of  joy 
and  victory,  while  they  continued  to  attack  the  barbarians  with  the 
utmost  fury.  The  latter,  not  being  able  to  stand  so  fierce  an  onset, 
fled  as  fast  as  their  horses  could  carry  them ;  for  these  were  the  cav- 
alry only.  Though  the  king  was  very  weak,  he  nevertheless  pursued 
them  briskly  a  long  way,  till,  at  last  quite  spent,  he  was  obliged  to 
stop.  After  commanding  his  troops  to  pursue  them  as  long  as  thej 
could  see,  he  withdrew  to  the  camp  in  order  to  repose  himself,  and  to 
wait  the  return  of  his  forces.  The  Macedonians  had  already  gone 
beyond  the  boundaries  or  limits  of  Bacchus,  which  were  marked  out 
by  great  stones  ranged  pretty  close  one  to  the  other,  and  by  great 
trees,  the  trunks  of  which  were  covered  with  ivy.  The  heat  of  the 
pursuit,  however,  carried  them  still  farther,  and  they  did  not  return 
iNick  into  the  camp  till  after  midnight;  having  killed  a  great  number 
of  the  enemy,  and  taken  many  more  prisoners,  with  eighteen  hundred 
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horses,  all  which  thej  droye  before  them.  On  Alexander's  side  there 
were  but  sixty  troopers  Blaic,  and  about  one  hundred  foot,  with  a 
thousand  wounded*  Alexander  sent  back  to  the  Scythians  all  their 
prisoners  without  ransom,  to  show,  that  not  animosity,  but  a  thirst  ot 
glory,  had  prompted  him  to  make  war  against  so  valiant  a  nation. 

The  report  of  this  victory,  and  much  more  the  clemency  with  which 
the  king  treated  the  ranquished,  greatly  increased  his  reputation. 
The  Scythians  had  always  been  considered  as  invincible ;  but  after 
their  defeat,  it  was  owned  that  every  nation  in  the  world  ought  to 
yield  to  the  Macedonians.  The  Sacse,  who  were  a  powerful  nation, 
sent  an  embassy  to  Alexander,  by  which  they  submitted  themselves 
to  him,  and  requested  his  friendship.  The  Scythians  themselves 
made  an  apology  by  their  ambassadors ;  throwing  the  whole  blame 
of  what  had  happened  on  some  few  people,  and  declaring  that  they 
were  ready  to  obey  all  the  commands  of  the  victorious  prince. 

Alexander,  being  so  happily  freed  from  the  care  and  trouble  of  this 
important  war,  bent  his  whole  thoughts  on  Maraoanda,  in  which  the 
traitor  Spitamenes  had  fortified  himself.  At  the  first  news  of  Alex- 
ander s  approach,  he  had  fled,  and  withdrawn  into  Bactriana.  The 
bog  pursued  him  thither,  but  despairing  to  come  up  with  him  he 
returned  back  and  sacked  Sogdiana,  which  is  watered  by  the  river 
PolytimetuB. 

Among  the  Sogdians  that  were  taken  prisoners,  there  were  thirty 

irouDg  men,  who  were  well  shaped  and  very  comely,  and  the  greatest 
ords  of  the  country.  These  being  told  that  they  were  led  to  execu- 
tion by  Alexander's  command,  began  to  sing  songs  of  joy,  to  leap  and 
dance,  discovering  all  the  indications  of  an  immoderate  joy.  The 
king,  surprised  to  see  them  go  to  death  with  so  much  gayety,  had 
them  brought  before  him ;  when  he  asked  them,  how  they  came  to 
break  into  such  transports  of  joy,  when  they  saw  death  before  their 
eyes  ?  They  answered,  that  they  should  have  been  atBicted,  had  any 
other  person  but  himself  put  them  to  death ;  but  as  they  would  be 
restored  to  their  ancestors  by  the  command  of  so  great  a  monardi, 
who  had  vanquished  all  nations,  they  blessed  this  death ;  a  death  so 
glorious,  that  the  bravest  men  would  wish  to  die  the  same.  Alexan- 
der, admiring  their  magnanimity,  asked  whether  they  would  desire  to 
be  pardoned,  upon  condition  that  they  should  no  longer  be  his  ene- 
mies ?  They  answered,  he  might  be  assured  that  they  had  never  been 
his  enemies ;  but  that,  as  he  had  attacked  them,  they  had  defended 
themselves ;  and  that,  had  they  been  applied  to  in  a  gentle  manner, 
and  not  attacked  by  force  and  violence,  they  would  have  vied  with 
him  in  politeness  and  generosity.  The  king  asked  them  farther,  what 
pledges  they  would  give  him  of  their  faith  and  sincerity?  ^'No 
other,"  answered  thev,  '^  but  the  same  life  we  receive  from  your  good 
nesa,  and  which  we  shall  always  be  ready  to  give  back,  whenever  you 
6hall  require  it."  And,  indeed,  they  were  as  good  as  their  word. 
Four  of  them,  whom  he  took  into  bis  body-guard,  endeavoured  to  rival 
the  Macedonians  in  zeal  and  fidelity. 

The  king,  after  having  left  a  small  number  of  forces  in  Sogdiana* 
marched  to  Bactria,  where,  having  assembled  all  his  generals,  he  com' 
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manded  Bessus  to  be  brought  before  them ;  when,  after  reproaching 
him  for  hia  treachery,  and  causing  his  nose  and  ears  to  be  cut  off.  he 
sent  him  to  Ecbatana,  there  to  suffer  whatever  punishment  the  mother 
of  Darius  should  think  proper  to  inflict  upon  hinu  Plutarch  has  left 
us  an  account  of  his  execution.  Four  trees  were  bent  by  main  force, 
towards  each  other ;  and  to  each  of  these  trees,  one  of  the  limbs  of 
this  traitor's  body  was  fastened.  They  were  afterward  allowed  to 
return  to  their  natural  position,  and  sprung  back  with  so  much  vio- 
lence, that  each  tore  away  the  limb  that  was  fixed  to  it,  and  so  quar- 
tered him.  A  similar  punishment  is  at  this  day  inflicted  on  persons 
convicted  of  high  treason,  who  are  torn  to  pieces  by  four  horses. 

Alexander  received  at  this  time,  both  from  Macedonia  and  Oreece, 
a  large  number  of  reeruits,  amounting  to  upwards  of  sixteen  thousand 
men.  By  this  considerable  reinforc^oient,  he  was  enabled  to  subdue 
all  those  who  had  rebelled ;  and  to  curb  them  for  the  future,  he  bqilt 
fortresses  in  Margiana* 

All  things  were  now  restored  to  a  profound  tranquillity.*  There 
remained  but  one  strong  hold,  called  Petra  Oxiana,  or  the  rock  of 
Oxius,  which  was  defended  by  Arimazes,  a  native  of  Sogdiana,  with 
thirty  thousand  soldiers  under  his  command,  and  ammunition  and  pro- 
visions for  two  years.  This  rock,  which  was  very  high  and  craggy  on 
all  sides,  was  accessible  only  by  a  single  path  that  was  cut  in  it.  The 
king,  after  viewing  its  works,  was  a  long  time  in  suspense  whether  he 
should  besiege  it ;  but,  as  it  was  his  character  to  aim  at  the  marvel- 
lous in  all  things,  and  to  attempt  impossibilities,  he  resolved  to  try  if 
he  could  overcome,  on  this  occasion,  nature  itself,  which  seemed  to  have 
fortified  this  rock  in  such  a  manner  as  had  rendered  it  absolutely  im- 
pregnable. Before  he  formed  the  siege,  he  summoned  those  barba- 
rians, but  in  mild  terms,  to  submit  to  him.  Arimazes  received  this 
offer  in  a  very  haughty  manner ;  and  after  using  several  insulting  ex- 
pressions, asked,  ^*  whether  Alexander,  who  was  able  to  do  all  things, 
could  fly  also;   and  whether  nature  had,  on  a  sudden,  giren  him 

•  oil 

wings? 

Alexander  was  highly  exasperated  at  this  answer.  He  therefore 
gave  orders  for  selecting  from  among  the  mountaineers  who  were  in 
his  army,  three  hundred  of  the  most  active  and  dexterous.  These 
being  brought  to  him,  he  addressed  them  thus :  **  It  was  in  your  com- 
pany, brave  young  men,  that  I  stormed  such  places  as  were  thought 
impregnable;  that  I  made  my  way  over  mountains  covered  with  eter- 
nal snows ;  crossed  rivers,  and  broke  through  the  passes  of  Gilicra. 
This  rock,  which  you  see,  has  but  one  outlet,  which  alone  is  defended 
by  the  barbarians,  who  neglect  every  other  part.  There  is  no  watch 
or  sentinel,  except  on  that  side  which  faces  our  camp.  If  you  search 
very  larrowly,  you  certainly  will  meet  with  some  path  that  leads  to 
the  u»y  of  the  rook.  Nothing  has  been  made  so  inaccessible  by  nv 
tore,  as  not  to  be  surmounted  by  valour ;  and  it  was  only  by  our 
attempting,  what  no  one  before  had  hopes  of  effecting,  that  we  pos- 
sessed ourselves  of  Asia.     Oct  up  to  the  summit,  and  when  you  shall 

<A.M.S676.    AntJ.  C.  MS. 
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have  made  fonrselveft  masters  ef  it,  set  up  a  white  standard  there  as 
a  signal;  and  be  assured,  that  I  then  will  certainly  disengage  jon 
from  the  enemy,  and  draw  them  Upon  myself,  hy  making  a  diversion/' 
At  the  same  time  that  the  king  gave  cot  this  order,  he  made  them  the 
most  noble  promises :  but  the  pleasing  him  was  considered  by  them  as 
the  greatest  of  all  rewards.  Fired  therefore  with  the  noblest  ardour, 
and  fancying  that  they  had  already  reached  the  summit,  they  set  out, 
after  having  provided  themselves  with  wedges  to  drive  into  the  stones, 
cramp-irons  and  thick  ropes. 

The  king  went  round  the  mountain  with  them,  and  commanded  them 
to  begin  their  march  about  the  second  watch  of  the  night,^  by  that 
part  which  shoald  seem  to  them  of  easiest  access;  beseeching  the 
gods  to  guide  their  steps.  They  then  took  provisions  for  two  days ; 
and  being  armed  with  swords  and  javelins  only,  they  began  to  ascend 
the  mountain,  walking  sometimes  on  foot ;  afterwards,  when  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  climb,  some  forced  their  wedges  into  the  stones 
which  projected  forwards,  and  by  that  means  raised  themselves ;  others 
thrust  their  cramp-irons  into  the  stones  that  were  frosen,  to  keep  them- 
selves from  falling  in  so  slippery  a  way ;  in  fine,  others  driving  in 
their  wedges  with  great  strength,  made  them  serve  as  so  many  scaling 
ladders.  They  spent  the  whole  day  in  this  manner,  hanging  against 
the  rock,  and  exposed  to  numerous  dangers  and  diflSculties,  being 
obliged  to  struggle  at  the  same  time  with  snow,  cold,  and  wind.  But 
the  hardest  task  was  yet  to  come ;  and  the  farther  they  advanced,  the 
higher  the  rock  seemed  to  rise.  But  that  which  terrified  them  most, 
was  the  sad  spectacle  oi  some  of  their  comrades  falling  down  preci- 
pices, whose  unhappy  late  was  a  warning  to  them  what  they  them- 
selves might  expect.  Notwithstanding  this,  they  still  progressed,  and 
exerted  themselves  so  vigorously,  that,  in  spite  of  all  these  difficulties, 
they  at  last  got  to  the  top  of  the  rock.  Then  they  were  inexpressi- 
bly weary,  and  many  of  them  had  even  lost  the  use  of  some  of  their 
limbs.  Night  and  drowsiness  came  upon  them  at  the  same  time,  so 
that,  dispersing  themselves  in  such  distant  parts  of  the  rock  as  were 
free  from  snows,  they  lay  down  in  them,  and  slept  till  daybreak.  At 
last,  waking  freni  a  deep  sleep,  and  looking  on  all  sides  to  discover 
the  place  where  so  many  people  could  be  hid,  they  saw  smoke  below 
them,  which  showed  them  the  haunt  of  the  enemy.  They  then  put 
up  the  signal,  as  had  been  agreed ;  and  their  whole  company  draw 
ing  up,  thirty^two  were  found  wanting,  who  had  lost  their  lives  in 
the  ascent. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  king,  equally  fired  with  a  desire  to  storm  the 
fortress,  and  struck  with  the  visible  dangers  to  which  those  men  were 
exposed,  continued  on  foot  the  whole  day,  gazing  upon  the  rock,  and 
he  himself  did  not  retire  to  rest  till  dark  night.  The  next  morning, 
by  daybreak,  he  was  the  first  who  perceived  the  signal.  He  was  still 
lU  doubt  whether  he  might  trust  his  eyes,  because  of  the  false  splen- 
dour which  shines  out  at  <hybreak ;  but  the  light  increasing,  he  was 
snre  of  what  he  saw.    Sending  therefore  for  Oophes,  who  before,  by  his 

>  AboBt  ten  o'otock. 
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commbnd,  had  sounded  the  barbarians,  he  despatched  him  a  second 
time,  with  an  exhortation  to  think  better  of  the  matter ;  and  in  case 
they  should  still  depend  upon  the  strength  of  the  place,  he  then  was 
ordered  to  show  them  the  band  of  men  behind  their  backs,  who  were 
got  to  the  summit  of  the  rock.  Oophes  employed  all  the  arguments 
possible,  to  engage  Arimazes  to  capitulate,  representing  to  him,  that 
he  would  gain  the  king's  favour,  in  case  he  did  not  interrapt  the  great 
designs  he  meditated,  by  obliging  him  to  make  some  stay  before  that 
rock.  Arimazes  sent  a  haughtier  and  more  insolent  answer  than  be- 
fore, and  commanded  him  to  retire.  Then  Cophes,  taking  him  by 
the  hand,  desired  he  would  come  out  of  the  cave  with  him,  which  the 
barbarian  doings  he  showed  him  the  Macedonians  posted  over  his  head, 
and  said  in  an  insulting  tone  of  voice,  ^*  You  see  that  Alexander's  sol- 
diers have  wings."  In  the  mean  time,  the  trumpets  were  heard  to 
sound  in  every  part  of  the  Macedonian  camp,  and  the  whole  army 
shouted  aloud,  and  cried,  *^  victory  V*  These  things,  though  of  little 
consequence  in  themselves,  did  nevertheless,  as  often  happens,  throw 
the  barbarians  into  so  great  a  consternation,  that  without  once  reflect- 
ing how  few  were  got  to  the  summit,  they  thought  themselves  lost. 
Upon  this,  Cophes  was  recalled,  and  thirty  of  the  chiefs  among  the 
barbarians  were  sent  back  with  him,  who  agreed  to  surrender  the 
place,  upon  condition  that  their  lives  might  be  spared.  The  king, 
notwithstanding  the  strong  opposition  he  might  meet  with,  was,  how- 
ever so  exasperated  at  the  haughtiness  of  Arimazes,  that  he  refused 
to  grant  them  any  terms  of  capitulation.  A  blind  and  rash  confidence 
in  his  own  good  fortune,  which  had  never  failed  him,  made  him  insen- 
sible to  every  danger.  Arimazes,  on  the  other  side,  blinded  by  fear, 
and  concluding  himself  absolutely  lost,  came  down  with  his  relations, 
and  the  principal  nobility  of  the  country,  into  Alexander's  camp. 
But  this  prince,  who  was  not  master  of  his  anger,  forgetting  what  the 
faith  of  treaty  and  humanity  required  on  this  occasion,  caused  them 
all  to  be  scourged  with  rods,  and  afterwards  to  be  fixed  to  crosses,  at 
the  foot  of  the  same  rock.  The  multitudes  of  people  who  surrendered, 
with  all  the  booty,  were  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  which 
had  been  newly  founded  in  those  parts ;  and  Artabaius  was  left  gov- 
ernor of  the  rock,  and  the  whole  province  round  it. 

SECTION  XIV.  —  DEATH  OF   OLITUS.      EXPEDITIONS   OF  ALEXANDER. 
HE   COMMANDS  WORSHIP  TO   BE  PAID  TO  HIM8KX4F. 

Alexander,  having  subdued  the  Massagetss  and  the  Dah»,  entered 
Bazaria.  In  this  province  are  a  great  number  of  large  parks  stocked 
with  deer ;  here  the  king  took  the  diversion  of  hunting,  in  which  he 
was  exposed  to  very  great  peril ;  for  a  lion  of  an  enormous  size  ad- 
vanced directly  to  him,  but  he  killed  him  with  a  single  thrust.  Al- 
though Alexander  came  off  victorious  on  this  occasion,  yet  the  Mace- 
donians, alarmed  at  the  danger  he  had  run,  and  the  whole  army  in  his 
person,  gave  orders,  pursuant  to  the  custom  of  their  country,  that  the 
king  should  go  no  more  hunting  on  foot,  without  being  attended  by 
dome  of  his  courtiers  and  officers.  They  were  sensible  that  a  kiog  is 
«uot  born  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  that  of  his  subjects ;  that  he  (^ght 
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to  be  careful  of  bis  own  person  for  their  sakes,  and  reserve  his  courage 
for  other  dangers ;  and  that  the  being  famous  for  killing  beasts,  a 
reputation  unworthy  of  a  great  jjrince,  ought  not  to  be  purchased 
80  dear.' 

From  thence  he  advanced  to  Maracanda,  where  he  quelled  some 
tomnlts  which  bad  broken  out  in  that  country.  Artabazus  requesting 
to  be  discharged  from  the  government  of  that  province,  by  reason  of 
his  great  age,  he  appmnted  Olitus  his  successor.  He  was  an  old  offi- 
cer, who  had  fought  under  Phifip,  and  signalized  himself  on  many 
occasions.  At  the  battle  of  the  Oranieus,  as  Alexander  was  fighting 
bare-headed,  and  Rosaces  had  his  arm  raised  in  order  to  strike  him 
behind,  he  covered  the  king  with  his  shield,  and  cut  off  the  barbarian's 
hand.  Hellinece,  his  sister,  had  nursed  Alexander ;  and  he  loved  her 
with  as  much  tenderness  as  if  she  had  been  his  mother.  As  the  king, 
from  these  several  considerations,  had  a  very  great  respect  for  Clitus, 
he  intrusted  him  with  the  government  of  one  of  the  most  important 
proTincea  of  his  empire,  and  ordered  him  to  set  out  the  next  day. 

Before  his  departure,  Clitus  was  invited  in  the  evening  to  an  enter- 
tainment, in  which  the  king,  after  drinking  immoderately,  began  to 
celebrate  bis  own  exploits ;  and  was  so  excessively  lavish  of  self-com- 
mendation, that  he  even  shocked  those  very  persons  who  knew  that 
he  spoke  truth.'  Tet,  the  oldest  men  in  the  company  held  their 
peace,  till  beginning  to  depreciate  the  warlike  acts  of  Philip,  he 
boasted,  ^^that  the  famous  victory  of  Chieronsea  was  won  by  his 
means ;  and  that  the  glory  of  so  immortal  a  battle  had  been  torn  from 
him  by  the  malice  and  jealousy  of  his  father.  That  in  the  insarreo- 
tion  which  broke  out  between  the  Macedonians  and  mercenary  Greeks, ' 
Philip,  fainting  away  after  the  wounds  he  had  received  in  that  tumult, 
had  laid  himself  down  on  the  ground,  and  could  not  think  of  a  better 
method  to  save  himself,  than  by  lying  as  dead ;  and  on  this  occasion 
he  had  covered  him  with  his  shield,  and  killed  with  his  own  hand  those 
who  attempted  to  fall  upon  him ;  but  his  father  could  never  prevail 
upon  himself  to  confess  this  circumstance  ingenuously,  being  vexed 
that  he  owed  his  life  to  his  own  son.  That  in  a  war  against  the  Illy- 
rians,  he  was  the  only  person  who  had  done  any  thing,  Philip  having 
had  no  manner  of  share  in  it,  and  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  the  enemy, 
no  otherwise  than  by  the  letters  he  sent  him.  That  the  persons  worthy 
of  praise,  were  not  such  as  initiated  themselves  into  the  mysteries  of 
«he  Samotbradans,^  when  they  ought  to  have  laid  waste  all  Asia  with 
fire  and  sword,  bat  those  who  have  achieved  such  mighty  exploits  as 
surpassed  all  beUef." 

These  and  the  like  discourses  were  very  pleasing  to  the  young  men, 
but  w^e  shocking  to  those  advanced  in  age ;  especially  for  Philip's 

'  Q.  Cart  L  ▼iii.  e.  1—8.  ArriAOi  It.  p.  101—171.  Plat,  in  Alex.  p.  693— «»6.  Justin. 
L  III  c.  6,  7. 

*  In  qne  rex,  enm  mnHo  inoalniflMt  m«ro,  immodioni  sratimator  snl,  oelebrare  qua  geaserat 
OB|it;  grarif  etiMB  aoram  a«ribnf,  qai  •entiobant  yen  memonuri.-— Q.  Cnrt. 

'  Thia  sedition  if  not  mentioned  in  an  j  other  place. 

*It  was  nsnal  for  generals,  before  they  set  out  on  their  expeditions,  to  cause  themselres  to 
^  it'tiatci  into  these  mysteries,  and  offer  sacrifices  to  the  gods  who  presided  in  them.  Pn*. 
Bbly  IhiUp,  by  obserring  thia  ceremony,  had  delayed  some  enterprise. 
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sftke,  nndur  whom  they  had  fought  for  many  years.  Glitas,  who  also 
was  intoxicated,  turning  ahont  to  him  who  sat  below  him  at  table, 
quoted  to  them  a  passage  from  Euripides,^  but  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  king  could  only  hear  his  voice,  and  not  the  words  distinctly.  The 
sense  of  this  passage  was,  ^^  That  the  Greeks  had  done  rwj  wrong,  in 
ordaining,  that  in  the  Inscriptions  engraved  on  trophies,  the  names 
of  kings  only  should  be  mentioned ;  because,  by  these  means,  brave 
men  were  robbed  of  the  glory  they  had  purchased  with  their  blood."' 
The  king,  suspecting  that  Olitus  had  used  some  disobliging  expres- 
sions, asked  those  who  sat  nearest  him,  what  he  had  said  ?  As  no 
one  answered,  Clitus,  raising  his  voice  by  degrees,  began  to  relate  the 
actions  of  Philip,  and  his  wars  in  Greece,  preferring  them  to  whatever 
was  doing  at  that  time ;  which  created  a  great  dispute  between  the 

Joung  and  old  men.  Though  the  king  was  greatly  vexed  in  his  mind, 
e  however  stifled  his  resentment,  and  seem^  to  listen  very  patiently 
to  all  Clitus  spoke  to  his  prejudice.  It  is  probable  he  would  have 
quite  suppressed  his  passion,  ind  Clitus  stopped  there ;  but  the  latter 
growing  more  and  more  insolent,  as  if  determined  to  exasperate  and 
insult  the  king,  went  such  lengths  as  to  defend  Parmenio  publicly ; 
a&d  to  assert  tibat  the  destroying  of  Thebes  was  but  trifling  in  com* 
parison  to  the  victory  which  Philip  had  gained  over  the  Athenians: 
and  that  the  old  Macedonians,  though  sometimes  unsuccessful,  were 
greatly  superior  to  those  who  were  so  rash  as  to  despise  them. 

Alexander  telling  him,  that  in  giving  cowardice  the  name  of  ill  suc- 
cess, he  was  pleading  his  own  cause,  Clitus  rose  up,  with  his  eyes 
sparkling  with  wine  and  anger,  ^^  It  is  nevertheless  this  hand,"  said  he 
to  him,  extending  it  at  the  same  time,  ^^that  saved  your  life  at  the 
battle  of  the  Granicus.  It  is  the  blood  and  woundis  of  these  vety 
Macedonians,  who  are  accused  of  cowardice,  that  raised  you  to  this 
grandeur.  But  the  tragical  end  of  Parmenio,  shows  what  reward  they 
and  myself  may  expect  for  all  our  services."  The  last  reproach  atunff 
Alexander ;  but  he  still  restrained  his  passion,  and  only  commanded 
him  to  leave  the  table.  '^He  is  in  the  right,"  said  Clkus,  as  he  rose 
up,  '^  not  to  bear  freebom  men  at  his  table,  who  can  only  tell  him  truth. 
He  will  do  well  to  pass  his  Ufe  among  barbarians  and  slaves,  who  wiD 
be  proud  to  pay  their  adoration  to  Us  Persian  girdle,  and  his  white 
robe."  But  the  king,  no  longer  able  to  suppress  his  rage,  snatched  a 
javelin  from  one  of  his  guards,  and  would  have  killed  Clitus  on  the 
spot,  had  not  the  courtiers  withheld  his  arm  and  Clitus  been  forced, 
but  with  great  difficulty,  ovt  of  the  hall.  He,  however^  returned  into 
It  that  moment  by  another  door,  singing  with  an  air  of  insolence, 
verses,  reflecting  highly  on  the  prince,  who  seeing  the  general  near 
him,  struck  him  with  his  javelin,  and  laid  him  dead  at  bis  feet,  crying 
out  at  the  same  time,  ^^  Go  now  to  Philip,  to  Parmenio,  and  to  Attalus." 

The  king's  anger  being  in  a  manner  suddenly  extinguished  in  the 
blood  of  Clitus,  his  crime  diwlayed  itself  to  him  in  its  blackest  and 
most  dreadful  light.  He  had  murdered  a  man  who  indeed  abused  his 
patience,  but  then  he  had  always  served  him  with  the  utmost  z<>al  and 

^  In  his  Andromache.  '  Alieno  enim  aaagiiine  partem  gloriam  intercipi. — Q.  Cart» 
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fidelitj,  STkd  saved  his  life,  thongb  he  was  ashamed  to  own  it.  He  had 
that  instant  performed  the  vile  office  of  an  executioner,  in  punishing, 
W  a  horrid  murder,  the  nttering  of  some  indiscreet  words,  which  might 
be  iniputed  to  the  fumes  of  wine.  With  what  face  could  he  appear 
before  the  sister  of  Clitus,  his  nurse,  and  offer  her  a  hand  imbrued  in 
her  brother's  blood  ?  Upon  this  he  threw  himself  on  his  friend's  bod j, 
forced  out  the  javelin,  and  would  have  despatched  himself  with  it,  had 
not  the  guards  who  mahed*  in  upon  him,  laid  hold  of  his  hands,  and 
forcibly  carried  him  into  his  own  apartment. 

He  passed  the  night  and  the-next  day  in  tears.  After  that  groans 
and  lamentations  had  quite  wasted  his  spirits,  he  ocmtinued  speechless, 
stretched  on  the  ground,  and  only  venting  deep  sighs.  But  his  friends, 
fearing  his  siloDce  would  be  fatal,  forced  themselves  into  his  chamber. 
The  kmg  took  very  little  notice  of  the  words  that  were  employed  to 
comfort  him,  but  Aristander  the  soothsayer,  potting  him  in  mind  of  a 
dream,  in  which  he  imagined  he  saw  Clitus,  clothed  in  a  black  robe 
and  seated  at  a  table ;  and  declaring  that  all  which  bad  dien  happened 
was  appointed  by  the  eternal  decree  of  fate,  Alexander  appeared  a 
little  easier  in  his  mind.  He  next  was  addressed  by  two  philosophers, 
Calisthenea  and  Anaxarohus.  The  former  went  up  to  him  with  an 
air  of  humanity  and  tenderness,  and  endeavoured  to  suppress  his  grief, 
by  agreeably  insiniiating  himself,  and  tried  to  make  him  recall  his 
reason,  by  refiecti<m8  of  a  soUd  nature,  drawn  from  the  very  essence 
of  philosophy,  and  by  oarefuUy  shunning  all  such  expressions  as  might 
renew  his  affliction,  and  fret  a  wound,  which,  as  it  was  still  bleeding, 
required  to  be  touched  with  the  most  gentle  hand.  But  Anaxarchus 
did  not  observe  this  decorum ;  for  the  moment  he  entered,  he  cried 
aloud,  ^^  How  I  is  this  Alexander,  on  whom  the  eyes  of  the  world  are 
fixed  ?  Behold  him  here  extended  on  the  floor,  shedding  floods  of 
tears  like  the  meanest  slave  I  Does  he  not  know  that  he  himself  ia 
a  supreme  law  to  his  subjects ;  that  he  conquered  merely  to  raise  him- 
self to  the  exalted  dignity  of  lord  and  sovereign,  and  not  to  subject 
himself  to  a  vain  opinion?"  The  king  was  determined  to  starve  him- 
Belf ;  so  that  it  was  with  the  almost  difficulty  that  his  friends  pre- 
vailed with  him  to  take  a  little  sustenance.  The  Macedonians  de- 
dared  by  a  decree,  that  Clitus  had  been  very  justly  killed  ;  to  which 
decree,  Anaxarchus  the  philosopher  had  given  occasion,  by  asserting, 
that  the  will  of  priaoes  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  state.  Alas !  how 
weak  are  ail  such  reflections  against  the  cries  of  a  justly  alarmed 
conscience,  which  can  never  be  quieted,  either  by  flattery  or  false 
arguments ! 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  Clitus  had  committed  an  inexcusable 
fault.  It  was,  indeed,  his  duty  not  to  join  in  discourses  calculated  to 
Bully  the  glory  of  Philip  bis  benefactor ;  but  to  show  his  dislike  of 
what  was  said,  by  a  mournful,  but  modest  silence.  He  possibly  might 
have  been  allowed  to  speak  in  favour  of  the  late  monarch,  provided  he 
bad  expressed  himself  with  prudence  and  moderation.  Had  such  a 
reservedness  been  unsuccessful,  he  might  justly  have  merited  pity, 
a&d  would  not  have  been  criminal.  But  by  breaking  into  injurious 
•fid  ahocking  reproaches,  he  quite  forgot  the  veneration  due  to  tha 
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sacred  character  of  kings ;  with  regard  to  whom,  however  unjustlj 
they  may  act,  Dot  only  every  contemptnons,  insulting  expression  is  for- 
bidden, but  every  disrespectful  and  unguarded  word ;  they  being  the 
representatives  of  God  himself. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  circumstance  of  the  banquet,  greatly 
extenuates,  or,  in  some  measure,  throws  a  veil  over  the  fault  of  Gli- 
tus.  When  a  prince  invites  a  subject  to  a  feast ;  when  he  makes  him 
the  companion  of  debauch,  and  in  person,  -excites  him  to  quaff  immo- 
derately, a  king,  on  such  an  occasion,  seems  to  forget  his  dignity,  and 
to  permit  his  subjects  to  forget  it  also ;  he  gives  a  sanction,  as  it  were, 
to  the  liberties,  familiarities,  and  sudden  flights  which  wine  commonly 
inspires.  And  should  he  be  displeased  with  a  subject  for  equalling 
himself  with  him,  he  ought  to  blame  himself  for  having  first  raised 
a  subject  so  high.  A  fault  committed  under  these  circumstances  is 
always  a  fault ;  but  then  it  never  ought  to  be  expated  by  the  blood  of 
the  offender. 

A  certain  author  compares  anger,  when  united  with  power,  to  thun- 
der;  ^  and  indeed,  what  havoc  does  it  not  then  make  ?  But  how  dread- 
ful must  it  be,  when  joined  with  drunkenness !  We  see  this  in  Alex- 
ander. How  unhappy  was  that  prince,  not  to  have  endeavoured  to 
subdue  those  two  vices  in  his  youth ;  and  to  have  been  confirmed  in 
them  by  the  example  of  one  of  his  tutors!'  For  it  is  asserted  that 
both  were  the  consequences  of  his  education.  But  what  can  be  meaner 
or  more  unworthy  a  icing  than  drinking  to  excess  ?  What  can  be  more 
fatal  or  bloody^  than  the  transports  of  anger  ?  Alexander,  who  had 
overcome  so  many  nations,  was  himself  conquered  by  these  two  vices, 
which  throw  a  shade  over  the  glory  of  his  brightest  actions.  The 
reason  of  this,  says  Seneca,  is,  he  endeavoured  more  to  vanquish 
others  than  to  subdue  himself;  not  knowing  that  to  triumph  over  oar 
passions  is,  of  all  conquests,  the  most  glorious.  ^ 

Alexander,  after  continuing  ten  days  in  Maracanda,  in  order  to 
recover  his  spirits,  marched  into  Xenippa,  a  province,  bordering  upon 
Scythia,  to  which  place  some  rebels  had  retired,  all  of  whom  he  sub- 
jected, and  gave  them  a  free  pardon.  From  thence  he  set  forward 
with  his  army  toward  the  rock  Ghoriensis,  of  which  Sysimethres  was 
governor.  All  access  to  it  seemed  absolutely  impracticable ;  he  at 
last,  however,  got  near  it,  after  having  passed  through  numberless 
difficulties ;  and  by  the  mediation  of  Oxarthes,  a  prince  of  that  coun- 
try who  had  adhered  to  Alexander,  he  prevailed  upon  Sysimethres 
to  surrender.  The  king  after  this  left  him  the  government  of  that 
place,  and  promised  him  very  great  advantages  in  case  he  continued 
faithful. 

Alexander  had  resolved  to  attack  the  Dahse,  because  Spitamenes, 
chief  of  the  rebels,  was  among  them ;  but  the  felicity  which  always 
attended  him,  spared  him  that  labouiv     The  wife  of  this  barbarian, 

.  — — — ^»^ 

'  Fnlmen  est,  ubi  cam  poteftate  habitat  iraoundia. — PabL  Syr. 

*  Neo  minus  error  eorum  nooet  moribos,  si  qnidem  Leonides,  Alezandri  psBdagogut,  at  ft 
Babylonio  Plogene  traditor,  qoibasdam  earn  ritiis  imbnit,  qose  robustum  quoque  et  jaffl 
mazimam  regem  ab  iUa  institatione  paerili  sunt  proseouta. — QaintlL  1.  L  o.  1. 

*  Victor  tot  regam atqne  popalomm,  ira  succubuit.  Id  enim  egerat,  ut  omnia  potius  liftb*- 
ftfe  in  potestate,  qvam  affeetns. — Imperare  sibi,  maximam  imperinm  est-^ODOo.  episi  exHi. 
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being  no  longer  able  to  bear  tbe  wandering  wretched  life  her  husband 
had  forced  her  to  lead,  and  having  often  entreated  him,  bnt  in  vain, 
to  surrender  himself  to  the  conqueror,  she  herself  murdered  him  in  the 
night ;  and  quite  covered  with  his  blood,  went  and  carried  his  head 
to  the  king.  AlexJkder  was  shocked  at  so  horrid  a  spectacle,  and 
ordered  her  to  be  driven  ignominiously  from  the  camp. 

Alexander,  after  having  drawn  his  annjout  of  the  garrisons,  where 
they  had  wintered  three  months,  marched  towards  a  country  called 
Gabaza.  In  his  way  he  encountered  a  dreadful  storm.  Flashes  of 
lightning  coming  thick,  one  upon  the  other,  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the 
soldiers,  and  entirely  discouraged  them.  It  thundered  almost  inces* 
santly ;  and  the  thunder-bolt  fell  every  moment  at  the  feet  of  the 
soldiers,^  so  that  they  did  not  dare  either  to  stand  still  or  advance 
On  a  sudden,  a  violent  shower  of  rain,  mingled  with  hail,  came  pour- 
ing down  like  a  flood ;  and  so  extreme  was  the  cold  in  this  country, 
that  the  rain  froze  as  soon  as  it  fell.  The  sufferings  of  the  army  on 
diis  occasion  were  insupportable.  The  king,  who  was  the  only  person 
invincible  to  these  calamities,  rode  up  and  down  among  the  soldiers ; 
comforted  and  animated  them ;  and  pointing  at  smoke  which  issued 
from  some  distant  huts,  entreated  them  to  march  to  them  with  all  the 
speed  possible.  Having  given  orders  for  the  felling  of  a  great  num- 
ler  of  trees,  and  laying  them  in  heaps,  he  had  fires  made  in  different 
pkces,  and  by  this  means  saved  the  army :  but  upwards  of  a  thousand 
men  lost  their  lives.  The  king  made  up  to  the  officers  and  soldiers 
the  several  losses  they  had  sustained  during  this  fatal  storm. 

When  they  were  recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  march,  he  went 
into  the  country  of  the  Sacse,  which  he  soon  overran  and  laid  waste. 
Soon  after  this,  Oxarthes  received  him  in  his  palace,  and  invited  him 
to  a  sumptuous  banquet,  in  which  he  displayed  all  the  magnificence 
of  the  barbarians.  He  had  a  daughter,  called  Roxana,  a  young  lady, 
whose  exquisite  beauty  was  heightened  by  all  the  charms  of  wit  and 
good  sense.  Alexander  found  her  charms  irresistible,  and  made  her 
his  wife ;  covering  his  passion  with  the  specious  pretence  of  uniting 
the  two  nations  in  such  bands  as  should  improve  their  mutual  har- 
mony, by  blending  their  interests,  and  throwing  down  all  distinctions 
between  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered.  This  marriage  displeased 
the  Macedonians  very  much,  and  exasperated  his  chief  courtiers,  to 
see  him  make  one  of  his  slaves  his  father-in-law ;  but  as,  after  his 
murdering  Clitus,  no  one  dared  to  speak  to  him  with  freedom,  they 
applauded  what  he  did  with  their  eyes  and  countenances,  which  can 
adapt  themselves  wonderfully  to  flattery  and  servile  complacency.^ 

In  fine,  having  resolved  to  march  into  India,  and  embark  from 
theDce  on  the  ocean,  he  commanded,  in  order  that  nothing  might  be 
left  behind  to  check  his  designs,  that  thirty  thousand  young  men 
should  be  brought  him,  all  completely  armed,  out  of  the  several  pro* 
vinces,  to  serve  him  at  the  same  time  as  hostages  and  soldiers.  In 
the  mean  time,  he  sent  Craterus  against  some  of  the  rebels,  whom  he 

^  An  errooeoM  ide*  of  Uie  aneiMitai 

*  8«d,  post  Clyti  cfedeniy  libertate  sablat%  raltn,  qui  maxime  nrvit  aMMtibantiir.— Q.  Corl^ 

Vol.  III.— 15 
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easily  defeated.  Polysperchon  likewise  subdued  a  country  called  Bu- 
bacene ;  so  that  all  things  being  in  perfect  tranquillity,  Alexander 
bent  his  whole  thoughts  to  the  carrying  on  the  war  with  India.  This 
country  was  considered  the  richest  in  the  world,  not  only  in  gold,  but 
in  pearls  and  precious  stones,  with  which  the  inmlbitants  adorn  thera- 
Belves,  but  with  more  luxury  than  gracefulness.  It  was  related,  that 
the  swords  of  the  soldiers  were  of  gold  and  ivory ;  and  the  king,  now 
the  greatest  monarch  in  the  world,  being  determined  not  to  yield  to 
any  person  whatever  in  any  circumstances,  caused  the  swords  of  his 
soldiers  to  be  ornamented  with  silver  plates,  put  gold  bridles  to  the 
horses,  had  the  coats  of  mail  brightened  with  gold  and  silver,  and 
prepared  tc  march  for  this  enterprise,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  men,  all  equipped  with  the  magnificence  above 
described. 

All  things  being  ready  for  their  setting  out,  he  thought  proper  to 
reveal  the  design  he  had  so  long  meditated,  viz.^  to  have  divine 
honours  paid  him ;  and  was  solely  intent  on  the  means  of  putting 
that  design  in  execution.  He  was  resolved,  not  only  to  be  called,  but 
to  be  believed,  the  son  of  Jupiter ;  as  if  it  had  been  possible  for  him 
to  command  as  absolutely  over  the  mind  as  over  the  tongue,  and  that 
the  Macedonians  would  condescend  to  fall  prostrate,  and  adore  him 
after  the  Persian  manner. 

To  soothe  and  cherish  these  ridiculous  pretensions,  there  were  no 
wanting  flatterers,  these  common  pests  of  courts,  who  are  more  dan- 
gerous to  princes  than  the  arms  of  their  enemies.*  The  Macedonians, 
indeed,  would  not  stoop  to  this  base  adulation ;  all  of  them,  to  a  man, 
refusing  to  vary,  in  any  manner,  from  the  customs  of  their  country. 
The  whole  evil  was  owing  to  some  Greeks,  whose  depraved  manners 
were  a  scandal  to  their  profession  of  teaching  virtue  and  the  sciences. 
These,  though  the  mean  refuse  of  Greece,  were  nevertheless  in  greater 
credit  with  their  king,  than  either  the  princes  of  his  blood,  or  the  gen- 
erals of  his  army  ;  it  was  such  creatures  as  these  that  placed  him  in 
the  skies ;  and  published,  wherever  they  came,  that  Hercules,  Bac- 
chus, Castor  and  Pollux,  would  resign  to  this  new  deity. 

He  therefore  appointed  a  festival  and  made  an  incredibly  pompons 
banquet,  to  which  he  invited  the  greatest  lords  of  his  court,  both 
Macedonians  and  Greeks,  and  most  of  the  highest  quality  among  the 
Persians.  With  these  he  sat  down  at  table  for  some  time,  after  which 
he  withdrew.  Upon  this,  Gleon,  one  of  his  flatterers,  began  to  speak, 
and  expatiated  very  much  on  the  praises  of  the  king,  as  had  before 
been  agreed  upon.  He  made  a  long  detail  of  the  high  obligations 
they  owed  him,  all  which,  he  observed,  they  might  acknowledge  and 
repay  at  a  very  easy  expense,  merely  with  two  grains  of  incense, 
which  they  should  ofier  to  him  as  a  god,  without  the  least  scruple, 
since  they  believed  him  such.  To  this  purpose  he  cited  the  example 
of  the  Persians.  He  observed  that  Hercules  himself,  and  Bacchus, 
were  not  ranked  among  the  deities,  till  after  they  had  surmounted  the 

*  Non  doerat  talia  concupiscenti  pernioiosa  adulatio,  perpetaum  malum  regttm  quoram  ope* 
MBpiiu  aBsenUtioi  quam  hoatU,  evertit. — Q.  Curt. 
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envT  of  their  coteroporaries.  That  in  case  the  rest  should  not  care 
to  pay  this  justice  to  Alexander's  merit,  he  himself  was  resolved  to 
show  them  the  way,  and  to  worship  him  if  he  should  come  into  the 
bll.  But  that  all  fpf  them  must  do  their  duty,  especially  those  who 
professed  wisdom,  who  ought  to  serve  the  rest  as  an  example  of  the 
veneration  due  to  so  great  a  monarch. 

It  appeared  plainly  that  this  speech  was  directed  to  Gallistheiies. 
He  was  related  to  Aristotle,  who  had  presented  him  to  Alexander,  his 
pnpil,  that  he  might  attend  upon  that  monarch  in  the  war  of  Persia.' 
He  was  considered  on  account  of  his  wisdom  and  gravity,  as  the  fit- 
test person  to  give  him  such  wholesome  counsel,  as  the  most  capable 
of  preserving  him  from  those  excesses  into  which  youth  and  fiery  tem- 
per might  hurry  him ;  but  he  was  accused  of  not  possessing  the  gen- 
tle, insinuating  behaviour  of  courts,  and  of  not  knowing  a  certain 
medium  between  grovelling  complacency  and  inflexible  obstinacy.^ 
Aristotle  had  attempted,  but  to  no  purpose,  to  soften  the  severity  of 
his  temper ;  and  foreseeing  the  ill  consequences  with  which  his  dis- 
agreeable liberty  of  speaking  his  mind  might  be  attended,  he  used 
often  to  repeat  the  following  verse  of  Homer'  to  him ; 

"My  SOD,  thy  freedom  will  abridge  tby  days." 

And  his  prediction  was  but  too  true. 

This  philosopher,  seeing  that  every  one,  on  this  occasion,  maintained 
a  deep  silence,  and  that  the  eyes  of  the  whole  assembly  were  fixed  on 
him,  made  the  following  speech,  which  appears  to  me  very  reasonable. 
It  often  happens,  however,  when  a  subject  is  bound  in  duty  to  oppose 
the  inclinations  of  his  sovereign,  that  the  most  cautious  and  most  re- 
spectful zeal  is  considered  as  insolence  and  rebellion.  ^^  Had  the 
ling,"  said  he,  ''been  present  when  you  made  your  speech,  none 
among  us  would  then  have  attempted  to  answer,  for  he  himself  would 
have  interrupted  you,  and  not  have  suffered  you  to  prompt  him  to 
assume  the  custom  of  barbarians,  in  casting  an  odium  on  his  person 
and  glory,  bj  so  servile  an  adulation.  But  since  he  is  absent,  I  will 
answer  you  in  his  name.  I  consider  Alexander  as  worthy  of  all  the 
honours  that  can  be  paid  a  mortal ;  but  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  that  of  men.  The  former  includes  tem- 
ples, altars,  prayers,  and  sacrifices  ;  the  latter  is  confined  to  praises 
only,  and  awful  respect.  We  salute  the  latter,  and  look  upon  it  as 
glorious  to  pay  them  submission,  obedience,  and  fidelity ;  but  we  adore 
the  former ;  we  institute  festivals  to  their  honour,  and  sing  hymns 
and  songs  to  their  glory.  The  worship  of  the  gods  does  itself  vary, 
according  to  their  rank ;  and  the  homage  we  pay  to  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux, is  not  like  that  with  which  we  adore  Mercury  and  Jupiter.  We 
must  not  therefore  confound  all  things,  either  by  bringing  down  the 
gods  to  the  condition  of  mortals,  or  by  raising  a  mortal  to  the  state 
^>f  a  god.  Alexander  would  be  justly  offended,  should  we  pay  to  an- 
vther  person  the  homage  due  to  his  sacred  person  only  ;  ought  we  not 
to  dread  the  indignation  of  the  gods  as  much,  should  we  bestow  upon 

'  Biogen.  Lacit.  in  Aristot  1.  ▼.  p.  303. 
luter  abramptum  contumaciam  et  deforme  obsequiam  pergere  iter  ambitioDe  ac  orrioulLs, 
»icoQin. — TaciU  Annal.  1.  ir.c.  20.  •  aK^jAopos  iA  uoi,  r<«of,  iaotKi  ii^dypoivts* — II  I  B,  v.  P4, 
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mortals  the  honours  due  to  them  alone  ?  I  am  sensible  that  our  uiod- 
arch  is  vastly  superior  to  the  rest;  he  is  the  greatest  of  kings,  and 
the  most  glorious  of  all  conquerors ;  but  then  he  is  a  man,  not  a  god. 
To  obtain  this  title,  he  must  first  be  divested  of  his  mortal  frame ; 
but  this  it  is  greatly  our  interest  to  wish  may  happen,  as  late  as  pos- 
sible. The  Greeks  did  not  worship  Hercules  till  after  his  death ;  and 
that,  not  till  the  oracle  had  expressly  commanded  it.  The  Persians 
are  cited  as  an  example  for  imitation  ;  but  how  low  is  it  that  the  van- 
quished should  give  law  to  the  victor !  Can  we  forget  that  Alex- 
ander crossed  the  Hellespont,  not  to  subject  Greece  to  Asia,  but  Asia 
to  Greece  ?" 

The  deep  silence  which  all  the  company  observed  while  Callisthenes 
spoke,  was  an  indication,  in  some  measure,  of  their  thoughts.  The 
king,  who  stood  behind  the  tapestry  all  the  time,  heard  whatever  had 
passed.  He  thereupon  ordered  Cleon  to  be  told,  that  without  insist- 
ing any  farther,  he  would  only  reqvire  the  Persians  to  fall  prostrate, 
according  to  their  usual  custom ;  in  a  short  time  after  he  came  in, 
pretending  he  had  been  busied  in  some  affair  of  importance.  Imme- 
diately the  Persians  fell  prostrate  to  adore  him.  Polysperchon,  who 
stood  near  him,  observing  that  one  of  them  bowed  so  low  that  his  chin 
touched  the  ground,  bid  him,  in  a  rallying  tone  of  voice,  "strike 
harder."  The  king,  offended  at  this  joke,  threw  Polysperchon  into 
prison,  and  broke  up  the  assembly.  He,  however,  afterwards  par- 
doned him,  but  Callisthenes  was  not  so  fortunate. 

To  rid  himself  of  him,  he  laid  to  his  charge  a  crime  of  which  he 
was  not  guilty.  Hermolaus,  one  of  the  young  officers  who  attended 
upon  the  king  in  all  places,  hadj  upon  account  of  some  private  piqne, 
formed  a  conspiracy  against  him  ;  but  it  was  very  happily  discovered, 
the  instant  it  was  to  have  been  put  into  execution.  The  criminals 
were  seized,  put  to  the  torture,  and  executed.  Not  one  among  them 
had  accused  Callisthenes ;  but  having  been  very  intimate  with  Hermo- 
laus, that  alone  was  sufficient.  He  was  accordingly  thrown  into  a 
dungeon,  loaded  with  irons,  and  the  most  grievous  torments  were  in- 
flicted on  him,  in  order  to  extort  a  confession  of  guilt.  But  he  in- 
sisted upon  his  innocence  to  the  last,  and  expired  in  the  midst  of  his 
tortures. 

Nothing  has  reflected  so  much  dishonour  on  Alexander's  memory, 
as  this  unjust  and  cruel  death  of  Callisthenes.  He  truly  merited  the 
name  of  philosopher,  from  the  solidity  of  his  understanding,  the  extent 
of  his  knowledge,  the  austerity  of  his  life,  the  regularity  of  his  con- 
duct, and  above  all,  from  the  hatred  he  so  evidently  manifested  for 
dissimulation  and  flattery  of  every  kind.  He  was  not  born  for  courts, 
the  frequenters  of  which  must  have  a  simple,  pliable,  flexible  turn  of 
mind ;  sometimes  it  must  be  of  a  knavish  and  treacherous,  or  at  least 
of  a  hypocritical,  flattering  cast.  He  was  very  seldom  seen  at  the 
king's  table,  though  frequently  invited  to  it ;  and  whenever  he  pre- 
vailed so  far  upon  himself  as  to  go  thither,  his  melancholy,  silent  air, 
was  a  manifest  indication,  that  he  disapproved  of  every  thing  thiit  was 
said  and  done  at  it.  With  this  humour,  which  was  a  little  too  severe, 
he  would  have  been  an  inestimable  treasure,  had  he  been  possessed  by 
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a  prince  who  bated  falsehood ;  for  among  the  many  thousands  who 
surrounded  Alexander,  and  paid  court  to  him,  Gallisthenes  onlj  had 
coorage  enough  to  tell  him  the  truth.  But  where  do  we  meet  with 
princes  who  know  the  value  of  suoh  a  virtue,  and  the  use  which  ought 
to  be  made  of  it  ?  Truth  seldom  pierees  those  clouds  which  are  raised 
bj  the  authority  of  the  great,  and  the  flattery  of  their  courtiers. 
And,  indeed,  Alexander,  by  this  dreadful  example,  deprived  all  vir- 
tuous men  of  the  opportunity  of  exhorting  him  to  those  things  which 
were  for  his  own  true  interest.  From  that  instant  no  one  spoke  with 
freedom  in  the  council ;  even  those  who  had  the  greater  love  for  the 
public,  and  a  personal  affection  for  Alexander,  thought  themselves  not 
obliged  to  undeceive  him.  After  this,  nothing  was  listened  to  but 
flattery,  which  gained  such  an  ascendant  over  that  prince,  as  entirely 
depraved  him,  and  justly  punished  him,  for  having  sacrificed  to  the 
irild  ambition  of  having  adoration  paid  him^  the  most  virtuous  man 
about  his  person. 

I  observe^  after  Seneca,  that  the  death  of  Gallisthenes  is  an  eternal 
reproach  to  Alexander,  and  so  horrid  a  crime,  that  no  quality,  how* 
ever  beautiful,  no  military  exploit,  though  of  the  most  conspicuous 
kind,  can  ever  efface  its  infamy.  It  is  said  in  favour  of  Alexander, 
that  he  killed  an  infinite  number  of  Persians ;  that  he  dethroned  and 
slew  the  most  powerful  king  of  the  earth ;  conquered  innumerable 
provinces  and  nations :  penetrated  as  far  as  the  ocean,  and  extended 
the  bounds  of  his  empire  from  the  most  remote  pare  of  Thrace  to  the 
extremities  of  the  east:  in  answer  to  each  of  these  particulars, 
"Yea,"  says  Seneca,  '^but  he  murdered  Gallisthenes;"  a  crime  of  so 
heinous  a  nature,  that  it  entirely  obliterates  the  glory  of  all  his  other 
actions.' 

SECTION  XV.  —  ALEXANDER  SETS  OUT  FOR  InAa.  BBSIBGBS  AND 
TAKES  SEVERAL  CITIES.  DEFEATS  PORUS,  WHOM  HE  RESTORES  TO 
HIS  THRONE. 

Alexandbr,  to  Stop  the  murmurs  and  discontents  which  arose  among 
his  soldiers,  set  out  for  India.  He  himself  Wanted  action  and  motion, 
for  he  always,  when  unemployed,  lost  part  of  the  glory  he  had  ac- 
qaired  in  war.  An  excess  of  vanity  and  folly  prompted  him  to  under- 
take this  expedition ;  a  project  quite  useless  in  itself,  and  attended 
with  very  dangerous  consequences.  He  had  read  in  the  ancient  fables 
of  Greece,  that  Bacchus  and  Hercules,  both  sons  of  Jupiter,  as  him- 
self was,  had  marched  so  far.  He  was  determined  not  to  be  surpassed 
by  them ;  and  there  were  not  wanting  flatterers,  who  applauded  this 
vild,  chimerical  deeign.^ 

These  are  the  things  that  constitute  the  glory  and  merit  of  such 

*  Hoo  «t  Alezaadri  crimen  ceternum,  quod  naUa  Tirtos,  nnlU  bellornm  felicitaa  redimet. 
Kam  qaotiens  quis  dizerit,  oceidit  PerBarum  multa  millia;  opponetar,  et  CallMthenem. 
Qaotieos  dietotn  erit,  oceidit  Darium,  penes  quern  tunc  magnum  regnum  erat  ,*  opponetur»  et 
Calliathenem.  Quotiens  dictum  erit,  omnia  oceaoo  tenue  vieit,  ipsum  quoque  tentarit  40vis 
riusibiii,  et  impcrium  ex  angulo  Tbraciffi  usque  ad  orientis  terminoe  protulit ;  dicetur.  sod 
CtllUthenem  oceidit.  Omnis  facet  antiqua  dncum  regumque,  exempla  transierit,  ez  hU  qast 
r«cit  nihil  tam  magnum  erit,  quam  scelas  Callisthenis. — Seneo.  NaC^  Qusest.  L  v>.  e.  95 

*(l.CQrt.l.TiiLc.O. 
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pretended  heroes ;  and  it  is  this  which  many  people,  dazzled  by  a  false 
splendour,  still  admire  in  Alexander ;  a  ridiculous  desire  of  overrun- 
ning the  world ;  of  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  nations,  who  were 
not  bound  to  him  by  any  obligations ;  of  treating  all  those  as  enemies 
who  should  refuse  to  acknowledge  him  for  their  sovereign ;  of  plun- 
dering and  extirpating  such  as  should  presume  to  defend  their  liber 
ties,  their  possessions,  and  their  lives,  against  an  unjust  invader,  whc 
came  from  the  extremity  of  the  earth  to  attack  them  without  the  least 
shadow  of  right.  Add  to  this  glaring  injustice,  the  rash  and  stupid 
project  he  had  formed,  of  subduing,  with  infinite  labour  and  the  ut- 
most hazard,  many  more  nations  than  it  was  possible  for  him  to  keep 
in  subjection;  and  the  sad  necessity  to  which  he  was  reduced,  of 
being  perpetually  obliged  to  conquer  them  anew,  and  punish  them  for 
their  rebellion.  This  is  a  sketch  of  what  the  conquest  of  India  will 
exhibit  to  us,  after  I  shall  have  given  some  little  account  of  the  situa- 
tion a]id  manners  of  that  country,  and  some  of  its  curiosities. 

Ptolemy  divides  India  into  two  parts ;  India  on  this,  and  India  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Ganges.  Alexander  did  not  go  beyond  the 
former,  nor  even  so  far  as  the  Ganges.  This  first  part  is  situated 
between  the  two  great  rivers,  Indus,  whence  this  country  received  its 
name,  and  the  Ganges.  Ptolemy  says,  the  limits  of  it  are,  to  the 
west,  Paropamisus,  Arachosia,  and  Gedrosia,  which  either  form  a  part, 
or  are  upon  the  confines  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia;  to  the  north, 
mount  Imaus,  which  is  part  of  Great  Tartary;  to  the  east,  the 
Ganges ;  to  the  south,  the  Ocean,  or  Indian  Sea. 

All  the  Indians  are  free,  and,  like  the  Lacedsemonians,  have  no 
slaves  among  them.  The  only  difference  is,  the  latter  make  use  of 
foreign  slaves,  whereas  there  are  none  in  India.  They  do  not  erect 
any  monuments  in  iionour  of  the  dead,  but  are  of  opinion  that  the 
reputation  of  illustnous  men  is  their  mausoleum.' 

They  may  be  divided  into  seven  classes.  The  first  and  most  hon- 
ourable, though  the  smallest,  is  that  of  the  Brahmins,  who  are,  as  it 
were,  the  guardians  of  religion.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention 
them  in  the  sequel. 

The  second  and  most  numerous  is  that  of  the  husbandmen.  These 
are  held  in  great  veneration.  Their  only  employment  is  to  plough 
the  fields,  and  they  are  never  taken  from  this  employment  to  carry 
arms  and  serve  in  the  field  in  time  of  war :  it  is  an  inviolable  law, 
never  to  molest  them  on  their  lands. 

The  third  is  that  of  herdsmen  and  shepherds,  who  keep  herds  and 
flocks,  and  never  come  into  the  cities.  They  rove  up  and  down  the 
mountains,  and  often  exercise  themselves  in  hunting. 

The  fourth  is  that  of  traders  and  artificers,  among  whom  pilots  and 
seamen  are  included.  These  three  last  orders  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
king,  and  none  are  exempted  from  it  but  those  that  make  arms,  who, 
instead  of  paying  anything,  receive  a  stipend  from  the  public. 

The  fifth  is  that  of  soldiers,  whose  only  employment  is  war ;  they 
are  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  necessaries ;  and,  in  time  of  peace,  are 

*  Arrian  de  India,  p.  324—328. 
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abnadantlj  sopplied  with  all  things.     Their  life,  at  all  times,  u  fre^ 
and  disengaged  from  cares  of  every  kind. 

The  sixth  order  is  that  of  overseers,  who  superintend  the  actions 
of  others,  and  examine  every  transaction,  either  in  cities  or  the  conn- 
trj,  and  report  the  whole  to  the  prince.  The  virtues  and  qualities 
required  in  these  magistrates  are,  exactness,  sincerity,  prohity,  and 
the  love  of  country.  None  of  these  magistrates,  says  the  historian, 
have  ever  been  accused  of  telling  an  untruth.  Thrice  happy  nation, 
were  this  really  fact !  This  observation,  however,  proves  at  least  that 
truth  and  justice  were  held  in  great  honour  in  this  country,  and  that 
knavery  and  insincerity  were  detested. 

Lastly,  the  seventh  class  consists  of  persons  employed  in  the  pub- 
lic councils,  and  who  share  the  cares  of  the  government  with  the 
sovereign.  From  thb  class  are  taken  magistrates,  intendants,  gov- 
ernors of  provinces,  generals,  and  all  military  officers,  whether  for 
land  or  sea ;  comptrollers  of  the  treasury,  receivers,  and  all  who  are 
intrusted  with  the  public  moneys. 

These  different  orders  of  the  state  never  blend  by  marriage ;  an4 
an  artificer,  for  instance,  is  not  allowed  to  take  a  wife  from  among 
the  class  of  husbandmen ;  and  so  of  the  rest.  None  of  these  can 
follow  two  professions  at  the  same  time,  nor  quit  one  class  for  another. 
It  is  natural  to  conclude  that  this  regulation  must  have  contributed 
Tery  much  to  the  improvement  of  all  arts  and  trades ;  as  every  one 
added  his  own  industry  and  reflections  to  those  of  his  ancestors,  which 
were  delivered  down  to  him  by  an  uninterrupted  tradition. 

Many  observations  might  be  made  on  these  Indian  customs,  which 
I  am  obliged  to  omit,  for  the  sake  of  proceeding  in  my  history.  I 
only  entreat  the  reader  to  observe  that  in  every  wise  government, 
every  well  governed  state,  the  tilling  of  lands,  and  the  grazing  of 
cattle,  two  perpetual  and  certain  sources  of  riches  and  abundance, 
have  always  been  among  the  chief  objects  of  the  care  of  those  who 
preside  in  the  administration ;  and  that  the  neglect  of  either,  is  err- 
iag  against  one  of  the  most  important  maxims  m  policy. 

I  also  admire  very  much  that  custom  of  appointing  overseers, 
whether  they  are  known  for  such  or  not,  who  go  upon  the  spot,  in 
order  to  inspect  the  conduct  of  governors,  intendants,  and  judges ; 
the  only  method  to  prevent  the  rapine  and  outrages  to  which  unlim- 
ited authority,  and  the  distance  from  a  court,  frequently  give  occa- 
sion ;  the  only  method,  at  tl;ie  same  time,  for  a  sovereign  to  know  the 
state  of  his  kingdom,  without  which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  govern 
happily  the  people  whom  Providence  has  intrusted  to  his  care.  This 
care  regards  him  personally;  and  those  who  act  under  him  can  no 
more  dispense  with  the  discharge  of  it,  than  they  san  usurp  his 
diadem. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  India,  from  the  month  of  June  to  those  of 
September  and  October,  excessive  rains  very  often  fall,  which  render 
the  crossing  of  rivers  very  difficult,  and  cause  frequent  inundations. 
Hence  we  may  judge  how  greatly,  during  all  this  season,  the  armies 
of  Alexander  must  have  suffered,  as  they  were  at  that  time  in  the 
field. 
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Before  I  leave  what  relates  in  general  to  India,  I  shall  say  a  few 
words  concerning  elephants,  with  which  that  country  abounls  more 
than  any  other.  The  elephant  exceeds  all  terrestrial  animals  in  size. 
Some  are  thirteen  or  fifteen  feet  high.  The  female  goes  a  whole  year 
with  her  young.  It  lives  sometimes  to  the  age  of  one  hundred,  or 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years;  nay,  much  longer,  if  some  ancient 
w'riters  may  be  credited.  Its  nose,  called  its  trunk,  "  proboscis,"  is 
long  and  hollow  like  a  large  trumpet,  and  serves  the  elephant  instead 
of  a  hand,*  which  it  moves  with  incredible  agility  and  strength,  and  is 
of  great  service  to  it.  The  elephant,  notwithstanding  its  prodigious 
size,  is  so  tractable  and  industrious,  that  one  would  be  almost  apt  to 
conclude  it  were  endued  with  something  like  human  reason.'  It  is 
susceptible  of  affection,  fondness,  and  gratitude,  so  far  as  to  pine 
away  with  sorrow  when  it  has  lost  its  master,  and  even  sometimes  to 
destroy  itself  when  it  happens  to  have  injured  or  killed  him  in  the 
transports  of  its  fury.  It  is  very  docile.  Arrian,  whose  authority 
is  not  to  be  questioned,  relates  that  he  had  seen  an  elephant  dance 
with  two  cymbals  fixed  to  his  legs,  which  he  struck  one  after  the  other 
in  cadence  with  his  trunk ;  and  that  the  rest  danced  round  him,  keep- 
ing time  with  surprising  exactness. 

He  describes  very  particularly  the  manner  in  which  they  are  taken. 
The  Indians  inclosed  a  large  spot  of  ground  with  a  trench  about 
twenty  feet  wide,  and  fifteen  feet  deep,  to  which  there  is  access  but 
in  one  part,  by  a  bridge  covered  with  turf,  in  order  that  these  animals, 
who  are  very  subtle,  may  not  suspect  what  is  intended.  Of  the  earth 
that  is  dug  out  of  the  trench,  a  kind  of  wall  is  raised,  on  the  other 
side  of  which  a  little  kind  of  chamber  is  made,  where  people  conceal 
themselves  in  order  to  watch  these  animals,  the  entrance  of  which  is 
very  small.  In  this  inclosure  two  or  three  tame  female  elphants  are 
set.  The  instant  the  wild  elephants  see  or  smell  them,  they  run  and 
whirl  about  so  much,  that  at  last  they  enter  the  inclosure,  upon  which 
the  bridge  is  immediately  broken  down ;  and  the  people  on  the  watch 
fly  to  the  neighbouring  villages  for  help.  After  they  have  been  bro- 
ken for  a  few  days  by  hunger  and  thirst,  people  enter  the  inclosure 
upon  tame  elephants,  and  with  these  they  attack  them.  As  the  wild 
ones  are  by  this  time  very  much  weakened,  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  make  a  long  resistance.  After  throwing  them  on  the  ground,  men 
get  upon  their  backs,  having  first  made  a  deep  wound  round  their 
necks,  about  which  they  throw  a  rope,  in  order  to  put  them  to  great 
pain,  in  case  they  attempt  to  stir.  Being  tamed  in  this  manner,  they 
suffer  themselves  to  be  led  quietly  to  the  houses  with  the  rest,  where 
they  are  fed  with  grass  and  green  corn,  and  tamed  insensibly  by  hlows 
and  hunger,  till  such  time  as  they  obey  readily  their  master's  voice, 
and  perfectly  understand  his  language. 

Every  one  knows  the  use  that  was  formerly  made  of  these  animals 
ii  battle ;  they  frequently,  however,  made  greater  havoc  in  the  army 

_  ^ -^ 

*  MaDus  data  elephantis,  quia  propter  magnitndinem  corporis  difficilus  aditus  htUhant  ad 
pastum. — Gic.  de  Nat  Deor.  iiL  n.  123. 

*Elephaiito  beUuamm  nulla  providentior.  At  flgura  qua  raftior. — Oki.  de  NaL  Oeoi. 
1.  L  n.  97. 
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to  which  they  belonged,  than  in  that  of  the  enemy.  Their  teeth, 
or  rather  tuska,  farniah  ua  with  ivory.  But  it  ia  ctime  to  return  to 
Alexander. 

This  prince  having  entered  India,^  all  the  petty  kings  of  these 
countries  came  to  meet  and  submit  themselves  to  him.  They  declared 
that  he  was  the  third  son  of  Jupiter,^  who  had  arrived  in  their  conn- 
try  ;  that  they  had  known  Bacchus  and  Hercules  no  otherwise  than 
by  fame ;  but  as  for  Alezaoder,  they  had  the  happiness  to  see  him, 
and  to  enjoy  his  presence.  The  king  received  them  with  the  utmost 
humanity,  commanding  them  to  accompany  him,  and  serve  him  as 
guides.  As  no  more  of  them  came  in  to  pay  their  homage,  he  de- 
tached IlephsBstion  and  Perdiccas  with  part  of  his  forces,  command- 
ing them  to  subdue  all  who  should  refuse  to  submit.  But  finding  he 
was  obliged  to  cross  several  rivers,  he  caused  boats  to  be  built  in  such 
a  form  that  they  could  be  taken  to  pieces ;  the  several  parts  of  them 
to  be  carried  upon  wagons,  and  afterwards  put  together  again.  Then, 
having  commanded  Craterus  to  follow  him,  with  his  phalanx,  he  him- 
self marched  before,  with  his  cavalry  and  light-armed  troops ;  and, 
after  a  slight  engagement,  he  defeated  those  who  had  dared  to  oppose 
him,  and  pursued  them  to  the  next  city,  into  which  they  fled.  Cra- 
terus coming  up,  the  king,  in  order  to  terrify,  on  a  sudden,  those 
nations  who  had  not  yet  felt  the  power  of  the  Macedonian  arms,  com- 
manded hb  soldiers  to  burn  down  the  fortifications  of  that  place, 
which  he  besieged  in  a  regular  way,  and  to  put  all  the  inhabitants  of 
it  to  the  sword.  But  as  he  was  going  round  the  walls  on  horseback, 
he  was  wounded  by  an  arrow.  Notwithstanding  this  accident,  he 
took  the  city,  after  which  he  made  dreadful  havoc  of  all  the  soldiers 
and  inhabitants,  and  did  not  so  much  as  spare  the  houses.^ 

After  subduing  this  nation,  which  was  of  great  consequence,  he 
marched  towards  the  city  of  Nysa,  and  encamped  pretty  near  its 
walls,  behind  a  forest  that  covered  it.  In  the  meantime,  it  grew  so 
very  cold  in  the  night,  that  they  had  never  yet  felt  so  excessive  a 
chill ;  but,  very  happily  for  them,  a  remedy  was  near  at  hand.  They 
felled  a  great  number  of  trees,  and  lighted  up  several  fires,  which 
proved  very  comfortable  to  the  whole  army.  The  besieged  having 
attempted  an  unsuccessful  sortie,  a  faction  arose  in  the  city;  some 
being  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  best  for  them  to  surrender,  while 
others  were  for  holding  out  the  siege.  This  coming  to  the  king's  ear, 
be  only  blocked  up  the  city,  and  did  not  do  the  inhabitants  any  far- 
ther injury ;  till  at  last,  tired  out  with  the  length  of  the  siege,  they 
surrendered  at  discretion,  and  accordingly  were  kindly  treated  by  the 
conqueror.  They  declared  that  their  city  had  been  built  by  Bacchus. 
Ibe  whole  army,  for  six  days  together,  celebrated  games  and  made 
rejoicings  on  this  mountain,  in  honour  of  the  god  who  was  there 

t^urshipped. 
Ue  marched  from  thence  to  a  country  called  D»dala,  which  had 

'  Quiutas  Cnrtius  tnppoies  th«4  eereral  countries  on  the  other  side  of  Ue  Indus,  but  adja- 
•est  to  that  river,  belonged  to  India,  and  made  part  ot  iL 

*  Could  these  Qrtek  names  of  gods  be  known  to  the  Indians  ? 

'  QninL  Curt.  1.  vuL  o.  d— 14.  Arrian,  L  it.  p.  183—196;  L  t.  p.  106-  221.  Plat  in  Ales, 
p.  M7— 099.    Biod.  L  xni.  p.  667—559.    Jusun,  L  12,  c.  7  8. 
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been  abandoned  by  tbe  inhabitants,  who  had  fled  for  shelter  to  inac 
cessiblo  nioantain%  as  also  those  of  Acadera,  into  which  he  afterwards 
entered.  This  obliged  him  to  change  his  mode  of  war^  and  to  dis- 
perse his  forces  in  different  places,  by  which  means  the  enemy  were 
all  defeated  at  once ;  no  resistance  was  made  anywhere,  and  thoso 
who  were  so  courageous  as  to  wait  the  coming  up  of  the  Macedonians, 
were  all  cut  to  pieces.  Ptolemy  took  several  cities  the  instant  he  sat 
down  before  them:  Alexander  carried  the  large  ones,  and,  after 
uniting  all  his  forces,  passed  the  river  Choaspes,^  and  left  Goon  us  to 
besiege  a  rioh  and  populous  city,  called  Basica  by  the  inhabitants.^ 

He  afterwards  marched  towards  Magosa,  whose  king,  called  Assa- 
canus,  was  lately  dead,  and  Gleophes,  his  mother,  ruled  the  province 
and  city.  There  were  thirty  thousand  foot  in  it,  and  both  nature  and 
art  seemed  to  have  united  their  endeavours  in  raising  its  fortifications ; 
for  towards  the  east  it  was  surrounded  by  a  very  rapid  river,  the 
banks  of  which  were  steep,  and  difficult  of  access ;  and  on  the  west 
were  high  and  craggy  rocks,  at  the  foot  of  which  were  caves,  w^hich, 
through  length  of  time,  had  increased  into  a  kind  of  abysses ;  and 
where  these  failed,  a  trench  of  an  astonishing  height  was  raised  with 
incredible  labour. 

While  Alexander  was  going  round  the  city  to  view  its  fortifications, 
he  was  shot  by  an  arrow  in  the  calf  of  his  leg ;  but  he  only  pulled 
out  the  weapon,  and,  without  even  binding  up  the  wound,  mounted  his 
horse,  and  continued  to  view  the  outward  fortifications  of  the  city. 
But  as  he  rode  with  his  leg  downward,  and  the  congealing  of  the 
blood  put  him  in  great  pain,  it  is  related  that  he  cried,  ^^  Every  one 
swears  that  I  am  the  son  of  Jupiter,  but  my  wound  makes  me  sensi- 
ble that  I  am  man."^  He  did  not,  however,  leave  the  place  till  he 
had  seen  everything,  and  given  all  the  necessary  orders.  Some  of 
the  soldiers,  therefore,  demolished  such  houses  as  stood  without  the 
city,  and  with  the  rubbish  of  them  they  filled  up  the  gulfs  above  men- 
tioned. Others  threw  great  trunks  of  trees  and  huge  stones  into 
them ;  and  all  laboured  with  so  much  vigour,  that  in  nine  days  the 
works  were  completed,  and  the  towers  were  raised  upon  them. 

The  king,  without  waiting  till  his  wound  was  healed,  visited  the 
works,  and  after  applauding  the  soldiers  for  their  great  despatch,  he 
caused  the  engines  to  be  brought  forward,  whence  a  great  number  of 
darts  were  discharged  against  those  who  defended  the  walls.  But 
that  which  most  terrified  the  barbarians,  was  those  towers  of  a  vast 
height  which  seemed  to  them  to  move  of  themselves.  This  made 
them  imagine  that  they  were  made  to  advance  by  the  gods ;  and  that 
those  battering  rams  which  beat  down  walls,  and  the  javelins  thrown 
by  engines,  the  like  of  which  they  had  never  seen,  could  not  be  the 
effect  of  human  strength ;  so  that,  persuaded  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  them  to  defend  the  city,  they  withdrew  into  the  citadel ;  but 
not  finding  themselves  more  secure  there,  they  sent  ambassadors  to 
propose  a  surrender.    The  queen  afterwards  came  and  met  Alexander, 

*  ThU  18  not  the  Choaspes  which  runs  bj  Sub*.  '  A.  M.  8677.    AdL  J.  0.  327. 

"Omnes  jurant  me  avis  esse  fiUumi  sed  Tulniuit  boo  hominem  esse  me  olamct-'Seaeo 
Epist.  V.X. 
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Bttendel  by  a  great  number  of  ladies,  who  all  brought  him  wine  in 
caps,  by  way  of  sacrifice.  The  king  gave  her  a  very  gracious  recep- 
tion, and  restored  her  to  her  kingdom. 

From  hence  Polysperchon  was  sent  with  an  army  to  besiege  the 
city  of  Ora,  which  he  soon  took.     Most  of  its  inhabitants  had  with- 
drawn  to  the  rock  called  Aornos.     There  was  a  tradition  that,  Her- 
cules having  besieged  this  rock,  an  earthquake  had  forced  him  to  quit 
the  siege.     There  are  not  on  this  rock,  as  on  many  others,  gentle  de- 
clivities of  easy  access ;  but  it  rises  like  a  bank ;  and  being  very  wide 
at  its  base,  grows  narrower  all  the  way  to  the  top,  which  terminates 
ia  a  point.     The  river  Indus,  whose  source  is  not  far  from  this  place, 
flows  at  the  foot,  its  sides  being  perpendicular  and  high ;  and  on  the 
other  side  were  vast  morasses,  which  it  was  necessary  to  fill  up  before 
the  rock  could  be  taken.     Very  happily  for  the  Macedonians,  they 
were  near  a  forest.     This  the  king  had  cut  down,  commanding  his 
soldiers  to  carry  off  nothing  but  the  trunks,  the  branches  of  which 
were  lopped,  in  order  that  they  might  be  carried  with  the  less  d\f&- 
culty ;  and  he  nimself  threw  the  first  trunk  into  the  morass.     The 
army  seeing  this,  shouted  for  joy,  and  every  soldier  labouring  with 
incredible  diligence,  the  work  was  finished  in  sefen  days ;  immediately 
after  which  he  commenced  the  attack.     The  officers  were  of  opinion 
that  it  woiild  not  be  proper  for  the  king  to  expose  himself  on  this 
occasion,  the  danger  being  evidently  too  great.    But  the  trumpet  had 
no  sooner  sounded,  than  this  prince,  who  was  not  master  of  his  cou- 
rage, commanded  his  guards  to  follow,  himself  climbing  the  rock.    At 
this  sight  it  appeared  no  longer  inaccessible,  and  every  one  flew  after 
him.     l<Iever  were  soldiers  exposed  to  greater  danger;  but  they  were 
all  resolved  to  conquer  or  die.     Several  fell  from  the  rock  into  the 
river,  whose  whirlpools  swallowed  them  up.     The  barbarians  rolled 
great  stones  on  the  foremost,  who,  being  scarcely  able  to  keep  upon 
their  feet,  the  rock  was  so  slippery,  fell  down  the  precipices,  and  were 
dashed  to  pieces.     No  sight  could  possibly  be  more  dismal  than  this; 
the  king,  greatly  afflicted  at  the  loss  of  so  many  brave  soldiers,  caused 
a  retreat  to  be  sounded.     Although  he  had  lost  all  hopes  of  taking 
the  place,  and  was  determined  to  raise  the  siege,  still  he  acted  as  if 
he  intended  to  continue  it,  and  accordingly  gave  orders  for  bringing 
forward  the  towers,  and  other  engines ;  the  besieged,  by  way  of  in- 
sult, made  great  rejoicings,  and  continued  the  festivity  for  two  days 
and  two  nights,  making  the  rock,  and  the  whole  neighbourhood,  echo 
with  the  sound  of  their  drums  and  cymbals.     But  the  third  night, 
they  were  not  heard,  and  the  Macedonians  were  surprised  to  see  every 
part  of  the  rock  illuminated  with  torches.     The  king  was  informed 
tbat  the  Indians  had  lighted  them  to  assist  their  flight,  and  to  guide 
them  the  more  easily  in  those  precipices  during  the  obscurity  of  the 
night.     Immediately  the  whole  army,  by  Alexander's  order,  shouted 
aloud,  which  terrified  the  fugitives  so  much  that  several  of  them,  fan* 
eying  they  saw  the  enemy,  flung  themselves  from  the  top  of  the  rock, 
and  perished  miserably.     The  king,  having  so  happily  and  unexpect- 
edly possessed  himself  of  the  rock  in  an  almost  miraculous  manner, 
thauked  the  gods,  and  offered  sacrifices  in  their  honour. 
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From  thence  he  marched,  and  took  Ecbolinus ;  and  after  ftixtcen 
days  march,  arriv<>d  at  the  river  Indus,  where  he  found  that  Hophaes- 
tion  had  got  all  things  ready  for  his  passage,  pursuant  to  the  orders 
given  him.  The  king  of  the  country,  called  Omphis,  whose  father 
died  some  time  before,  had  sent  to  Alexander,  to  know  whether  he 
would  give  him  leave  to  wear  the  crown.  Notwithstanding  the  Mace- 
donian told  him  he  might,  he  nevertheless  delayed  putting  it  on  till 
his  arrival.  He  then  went  to  meet  him  with  his  whole  army ;  ard 
when  Alexander  was  advanced  pretty  near,  he  pushed  forward  his 
horse,  came  up  singly  to  him,  and  the  king  did  the  same.  The  Indian 
then  told  him,  by  an  interpreter,  ^^  That  he  was  oome  to  meet  him  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  in  order  to  deliver  up  all  his  forces  into  his 
hands  :  that  he  surrendered  his  person  and  his  kingdom  to  a  monarch, 
who,  he  was  sensible,  fought  only  with  the  view  of  acquiring  glory, 
and  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  treachery."  The  king,  greatly  satis* 
fied  with  the  frankness  of  the  barbarian,  gave  him  his  hand,  and  re- 
stored him  his  kingdoms.  He  then  made  Alexander  a  present  of  fifty- 
six  elephants,  and  a  great  number  of  other  animals  of  a  prodigious 
size.  Alexander  asking  him  which  were  most  necessary  to  him,  hus- 
bandmen or  soldiers  ?  *he  replied  that  as  he  was  at  war  with  two  kings, 
the  latter  were  of  greater  service  to  him.  These  two  monarchs  were 
Abisares  and  Pores,  the  latter  of  whom  was  most  powerful,  and  the 
dominions  of  both  were  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hydaspes. 
Omphis  assumed  the  diadem,  and  took  the  name  of  Taxilus,  by  which 
the  kings  of  that  country  were  called.  He  made  magnificent  pre- 
sents to  Alexander,  who  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  exceeded  in 
generosity. 

The  next  day,  ambassadors  from  Abisares  waiting  upon  the  king, 
surrendered  up  to  him,  pursuant  to  the  power  given  them,  all  the 
dominions  of  their  sovereign ;  and,  after  the  parties  had  mutually 
promised  fidelity  to  each  other,  they  returned. 

Alexander,  expecting  that  Porus,  astonished  with  the  report  of  his 
glory,  would  not  fail  to  submit  to  him,  sent  a  message  to  that  prince, 
as  if  he  had  been  his  vassal,  requiring  him  to  pay  tribute,  and  meet 
him  upon  the  frontiers  of  his  dominion.  Porus  answered  with  great 
coldness,  that  he  would  do  so,  but  with  sword  in  hand.  At  the  same 
time  a  reinforcement  of  thirty  elephants,  which  were  of  great  service, 
were  sent  to  Alexander.  He  gave  the  superintendence  of  all  his  ele- 
phants to  Taxilus,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  borders  of  the  Hydaspes. 
rorus  was  encamped  on  the  other  side  of  it,  in  order  to  dispute  the 
passage  with  him  ;  and  had  posted  at  the  head  of  his  army  eighty-five 
elephants  of  a  prodigious  size,  and  behind  them  three  hundred  cb2»- 
riots,  guarded  by  thirty  thousand  foot ;  not  having,  at  most,  above 
seven  thousand  horse.  This  prince  was  mounted  on  an  elephant  of  & 
much  larger  size  than  that  of  the  rest,  and  he  himself  exceeded  the 
usual  stature  of  men :  so  that,  clothed  in  his  armour  glittering  with 
gold  and  silver,  he  appeared  at  the  same  time  terrible  and  majestic. 
The  greatness  of  his  courage  fully  equalled  his  extraordinary  stature, 
and  he  was  as  wise  and  prudent  as  it  was  possible  for  the  monarch  of 
so  barbarous  a  people  to  be. 
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The  Maeedoniaas  dreaded  not  only  the  enemy,  but  the  river  they 
were  obliged  to  pass.  It  was  four  furlongs  wide,  about  four  hundred 
fathoms,  and  so  deep  in  every  part  that  it  looked  like  a  sea,  and  was 
DO  where  fordable.  It  was  impetuous  in  its  course,  notwithstanding 
its  great  breadth  ;  for  it  rolled  with  as  mueh  violence  as  if  it  had  been 
confined  to  a  narrow  channel ;  and  its  raging  foaming  waves,  which 
broke  in  many  places,  discovered  that  it  was  full  of  stones  and  rocks. 
Nothing,  however,  was  so  dreadful  as  the  appearance  of  the  shore, 
which  was  so  completely  covered  with  men,  horses  and  elephants. 
These  hideous  animals  ^tood  like  so  many  towers,  and  the  Indians 
exasperated  them,  in  order  that  the  horrid  cry  they  made  might  fill 
the  enemy  with  greater  terror.  But  this  could  not  intimidate  an  army 
of  men,  whose  courage  was  proof  against  all  attacks,  and  who  were 
animated  by  an  uninterrupted  series  of  success ;  they  however  did  nol 
think  it  would  be  possible  for  them,  as  their  barks  were  so  crazy,  to 
Bnrmount  the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  or  land  with  safety. 

This  river  was  full  of  little  islands,  to  which  the  Indians  and  Mace- 
donians used  to  swim,  with  their  arms  over  their  heads ;  and  slight 
skirmishes  were  every  day  fought  in  the  sight  of  the  two  kings,  who 
were  well  pleased  to  make  these  small  excursions  of  their  respective 
forces,  and  to  form  a  judgment  from  such  skirmishes  of  the  success 
of  a  general  battle.  There  were  two  young  officers  in  Alexander's 
army,  Egisimachus  and  Nicanor,  men  of  equal  intrepidity,  and  who, 
having  ever  been  successful,  despised  dangers  of  every  kind.  They 
took  with  them  the  bravest  youths  in  the  whole  army ;  and,  with  no 
other  weapons  than  their  javelins,  swam  to  an  island  in  which  .several 
of  the  enemy  were  landed ;  where,  with  scarcely  any  other  assistance 
than  their  intrepidity,  they  made  a  great  slaughter.  After  this  bold 
stroke,  they  might  have  retired  with  glory,  were  it  possible  for  rash- 
ness, when  successful,  to  keep  within  bounds.  But  aa  they  waited 
with  contempt,  and  an  insulting  air,  for  those  who  came  to  succour 
their  companions,  they  were  surrounded  by  a  band  of  soldiers,  who 
had  swum  unperceived  to  the  island,  and  overwhelmed  with  the  darts 
that  were  shot  from  afar.  Those  who  endeavoured  to  save  themselves 
by  swimming,  were  either  carried  away  by  the  waves,  or  swallowed  up 
bj  the  whirlpools.  The  courage  of  Porus,  who  saw  all  this  from  the 
shore,  was  surprisingly  increased  by  this  success. 

Alexander  was  in  great  perplexity ;  and  finding  he  could  not  pass 
the  Hydaspes  by  force  of  arms,  he  therefore  resolved  to  have  recourse 
to  artifice.  Accordingly,  he  caused  his  cavalry  to  attempt  several 
times  to  pass  it  in  the  night,  and  to  shout  as  if  they  really  intended 
to  ford  the  river,  all  things  being  prepared  for  that  purpose.  Porus 
immediately  hurried  thither  with  his  elephants,  but  Alexander  con- 
tinued in  order  of  battle  on  the  bank.  This  stratagem  having  been 
attempted  several  times,  and  Porus  finding  the  whole  was  but  mere 
noise  and  empty  menaces,  he  took  no  farther  notice  of  these  motions, 

but  only  sent  scouts  to  every  part  of  the  shore.    Alexander,  being  now 

00  longer  apprehensive  of  having  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy  fall 

Qpon  him,  in  his  attempting  to  cross  the  river  in  the  night,  began  to 

resolve  seriously  to  pass  it. 
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There  was  in  this  river,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Alexander's 
camp,  an  island  of  a  greater  extent  than  any  of  the  rest.  This  being 
covered  with  trees,  was  well  adapted  for  covering  and  concealing  his 
design,  and  therefore  he  resolved  to  attempt  the  passage  that  way. 
The  better  to  conceal  the  knowledge  of  it  from  the  enemy,  and  de- 
ceive them  on  this  occasion,  he  left  Oraterus  in  his  camp  with  a  great 
part  of  the  army,  with  orders  for  them  to  make  a  great  noise  at  a 
certain  time  which  should  be  appointed,  in  order  to  alarm  the  Indians, 
and  make  them  believe  that  he  was  preparing  to  cross  the  river:  but 
that  he  would  not  attempt  this,  till  such  time  as  Porus  should  have 
raised  his  camp,  and  marched  away  his  elephants,  either  to  withdraw 
or  advance  towards  those  Macedonians  who  should  attempt  the  pas- 
sage. Between  the  camp  and  the  island  he  had  posted  Mcleager 
and  Gorgias  with  the  foreign  horse  and  foot,  with  orders  for  them  to 
pass  over  in  bodies,  the  instant  they  should  see  him  engaged  in 
battle. 

After  giving  these  orders,  he  took  the  rest  of  his  army,  both  cav- 
alry and  infantry :  and,  wheeling  off  from  the  shore,  in  order  to  avoid 
being  perceived,  he  advanced  in  the  night-time  towards  the  island  into 
which  he  was  resolved  to  go ;  and  the  better  to  deceive  the  enemy, 
Alexander  caused  his  tent  to  be  pitched  in  the  camp  where  he  had  left 
Craterus,  which  was  opposite  to  that  of  Porus.  His  life-guards  were 
drawn  up  round,  in  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  with  which  the  ma- 
jesty of  a  great  king  is  usually  surrounded.  He  also  caused  a  royal 
robe  to  be  put  upon  Attains,  who  was  of  the  same  age  with  himself, 
and  so  much  resembled  the  king,  both  in  stature  and  features,  espe- 
cially at  80  great  a  distance  as  the  breadth  of  the  river,  that  the  enemy 
might  suppose  Alexander  himself  was  on  the  bank,  and  was  attempt- 
ing a  passage  in  that  place.  He  however  was  by  this  time  got  to  the 
island  above  mentioned ;  and  immediately  landed  upon  it  from  boats, 
with  the  rest  of  his  troops,  while  the  enemy  was  employed  in  opposing 
Craterus.  A  furious  storm  now  arose,  which  seemed  as  if  it  would 
retard  the  execution  of  his  project,  yet  proved  of  advantage  to  it ;  for 
so  fortunate  was  this  prince,  that  obstacles  served  only  as  advantages 
and  succours  in  his  favour :  the  storm  was  succeeded  by  a  very  vio- 
lent shower,  with  impetuous  winds,  flashes  of  lightning  and  thunder, 
insomuch  that  there  was  no  hearing  or  seeing  any  thing.  Any  man 
but  Alexander  would  have  abandoned  his  design ;  he,  on  the  contrary, 
was  animated  by  danger,  not  to  mention  that  the  noise,  the  confusiou, 
and  the  darkness  assisted  his  passage.  He  thereupon  made  the  sig- 
nal for  the  embarkation  of  his  troops,  and  went  off  himself  in  the  first 
boat.  It  is  reported,  that  it  was  on  this  occasion  he  cried  out,  "  0 
Athenians !  could  you  think  I  would  expose  myself  to  such  dangers 
to  merit  your  applause  V  And  indeed,  nothing  could  contribute 
more  to  immortalize  his  name,  than  the  having  his  actions  recorded 
hj  such  great  historians  as  Thucydides  and  Xenophon  ;^  and  so  anx- 
ious was  he  about  the  character  which  would  be  given  him  after  his 
death,  that  he  wished  it  were  possible  for  him  to  return  again  into 


'  Lucian.  do  Conscrib.  Hist.  p.  694. 
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the  world,  only  so  long  as  was  necessary  to  know  what  kind  of  im- 
pression the  perusal  of  his  history  made  on  the  minds  of  men. 

Scarcely  any  person  appeared  to  oppose  their  descent,  because 
Porns  was  wholly  taken  up  with  Craterus,  and  imagined  he  had  nothing 
to  do  but  oppose  his  passage.  Immediately,  this  general,  pursuant  to 
bis  orders,  made  a  prodigious  clamour,  and  seemed  to  attempt  the 
passage  of  the  river.  Upon  this  all  the  boats  reached  the  shore,  except 
one,  which  the  waves  dashed  to  pieces  against  a  rock.  The  moment 
Alexander  was  landed,  he  drew  up  in  order  of  battle  his  little  array, 
consisting  of  six  thousand  foot  and  five  thousand  horse. 

He  himself  headed  the  latter ;  and,  having  commauded  the  foot  to 
make  all  imaginable  despatch  after,  he  marched  before  him.  It  was 
bis  firm  opinion,  that  in  case  the  Indians  should  oppose  him  with  their 
whole  force,  his  cavalry  would  give  him  infinite  advantage  over  them ; 
and  that,  be  this  as  it  would  be,  he  might  easily  continue  fighting  until 
his  foot  should  come  up ;  or,  that  in  case  the  enemy,  alarmed  at  the 
news  of  his  passing,  should  fly,  it  would  then  be  in  his  power  to  pur- 
sue, and  make  a  great  slaughter  of  them. 

Porus,  upon  hearing  that  Alexander  had  passed  the  river,  sent 
against  him  a  detachment,  commanded  by  one  of  his  sons,  of  two  thou- 
sand horse,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  chariots.  Alexander  at  first 
imagined  them  to  be  the  enemy's  van-guard,  and  that  the  whole  army  was 
behind  them  ;  but,  being  informed  it  was  but  a  detachment,  he  charged 
them  with  such  a  vigour,  that  Porus's  son  was  killed  upon  the  spot, 
with  four  hundred  horses,  and  all  the  chariots  were  taken.  Each  of 
these  chariots  carried  six  men ;  two  were  armed  with  bucklers,  two 
bowmen  sat  on  each  side,  and  two  guided  the  chariot,  who  also  always 
foaght  when  the  battle  grew  warm,  having  a  great  number  of  darts, 
which  they  discharged  at  the  enemy.  But  all  these  did  little  execution 
that  day,  because  the  rain,  which  fell  in  great  abundance,  had  mois- 
tened the  earth  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  horses  could  scarcely  stand 
apon  their  legs :  and  the  chariots  being  very  heavy,  most  of  them  sunk 
very  deep  into  the  mud. 

Porus,  upon  receiving  advice  of  the  death  of  his  son,  the  defeat  of 
the  detachment,  and  of  Alexander's  approach,  was  in  doubt  whether 
it  would  be  proper  for  him  to  continue  in  his  post,  because  Craterus, 
with  the  rest  of  the  Macedonian  army,  made  a  feint  as  if  they  intended 
to  pass  the  river.  He  resolved  at  last  to  go  and  meet  Alexander, 
whom  he  justly  supposed  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  choicest  troops  of 
his  army.  Accordingly,  leaving  only  a  few  elephants  in  his  camp,  to 
amuse  those  who  were  posted  on  the  opposite  shore,  he  set  out  with 
thirty  thousand  foot,  four  thousand  horse,  three  thousand  chariots, 
and  two  hundred  elephants.  BeiiKg  come  into  a  firm  sandy  soil,  in 
which  his  horses  and  chariots  might  wheel  about  with  ease,  he  drew 
up  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  with  an  intent  to  await  the  coming  up 
of  the  enemy.  He  posted  in  front,  and  on  the  first  line,  all  the  ele- 
phants at  an  hundred  feet  distance  from  each  other,  in  order  that  they 
might  serve  as  a  bulwark  to  his  foot,  who  were  behind.  It  was  his 
opinion,  that  the  enemy's  cavalry  would  not  dare  to  engage  in  these 
intervals,  because  of  the  fear  those  horses  would  have  of  the  elephants ; 
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and  much  less  the  infantry,  when  they  should  see  that  of  the  enemy 
posted  behind  the  elephants,  and  in  danger  of  being  trodden  to  pieces 
by  thuse  animals.  He  had  posted  some  of  his  foot  on  the  same  line 
with  the  elephants,  in  order  to  cover  their  right  and  left ;  and  his  in- 
fantry was  covered  by  his  two  wings  of  horse,  before  which  the  cha- 
riots were  posted.  Such  was  the  order  and  disposition  of  the  army 
of  Porus. 

Alexander,  on  coming  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  waited  the  coming  rip 
of  his  foot,  which  marched  with  the  utmost  diligence,  and  arrived 
shortly  after,  and  in  order  that  they  might  have  time  to  take  breath, 
and  not  be  led  directly,  as  they  were  much  fatigued,  against  the 
enemy,  he  caused  his  horse  to  make  a  great  many  evolutions,  in  order 
to  gain  time.  But  now,  every  thing  being  ready,  and  the  infantry 
having  suflBciently  recovered  their  vigour,  Alexander  gave  the  signal 
of  battle.  He  did  not  think  proper  to  begin  by  attacking  the  enemy's 
main  body,  where  the  infantry  and  the  elephants  were  posted,  for  the 
very  reason  which  had  made  Porus  draw  them  up  in  that  manner: 
but  his  cavalry  being  stronger,  he  drew  out  the  greatest  part  of  them ; 
and  marching  against  the  left  wing,  sent  Goenus  with  his  own  regi- 
ment of  horse,  and  that  of  Demetrius,  to  charge  them  at  the  same 
time ;  ordering  him  to  attack  the  cavalry  on  the  left,  in  the  rear, 
while  he  himself  would  charge  them  at  the  same  time  both  in  front 
and  flank.  Seleucus,  Antigonus,  and  Tauron,  who  commanded  the 
foot,  were  ordered  not  to  stir  from  their  posts,  till  Alexander's  cav- 
alry had  thrown  that  of  the  enemy,  as  well  as  their  foot,  into  disorder. 

When  come  within  arrow-shot,  he  detached  a  thousand  bowmen  on 
horseback,  with  orders  for  them  to  make  their  discbarge  on  the  horse 
of  Porus's  left  wing,  to  throw  it  into  disorder,  while  he  himself  should 
charge  this  body  in  flank,  before  it  had  time  to  rally.  The  Indians, 
having  again  joined  their  squadron,  and  drawing  them  up  in  a  nar- 
rower compass,  advanced  against  Alexander.  At  that  instant  Goenus 
charged  them  in  the  rear,  according  to  the  orders  given  him ;  so  that 
the  Indians  were  obliged  to  face  about  on  all  sides,  to  defend  them- 
selves from  the  thousand  bowmen,  and  against  Alexander  and  Goenus. 
Alexander,  to  make  the  best  advantage  of  the  confusion  into  which 
this  sudden  attack  had  thrown  them,  charged,  with  great  vigour,  those 
who  made  head  against  him,  who  being  no  longer  able  to  stand  so 
violent  an  attack,  were  soon  broken,  and  retired  behind  the  elephants, 
as  to  an  impregnable  rampart.  The  leaders  of  the  elephants  made 
them  advance  against  the  enemy's  horse ;  but,  at  that  very  instant, 
the  Macedonian  phalanx,  moving  on  a  sadden,  surrounded  those  ani- 
mals, and  charged  with  their  pikes  both  the  elephants  and  their 
leaders.  This  battle  was  very  diferent  from  all  which  Alexander  had 
hitherto  fought ;  for  the  elephants  rushing  upon  the  battalions,  broke 
with  inexpressible  fury,  the  thickest  of  them ;  when  the  Indian  horse, 
seeing  the  Macedonian  foot  stopped  by  the  elephants,  returned  to  the 
charge;  that  of  Alexander,  however,  being  stronger,  and  having 
greater  experience  in  war,  broke  this  body  a  second  time,  and  obliged 
it  to  retire  among  the  elephants ;  upon  which  the  Macedonian  horse, 
being  all  united  in  one  body,  spread  terror  and  confusion  wherever 
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tbej  attacked.     The  elephants  being  covered  with  wounds,  and  the 
greatest  part  having  lost  their  leaders,  did  not  preserve  their  usual 
order ;  but,  distracted  with  pain,  no  longer  distinguished  friends  from 
foes,  and  running  about  from  place  to  pl^cc,  they  overthrew  every 
thing  that  came  in  their  way.     The  Macedonians,  who  had  purposely 
left  a  greater  interval  between  their  battalions,  either  made  way  for 
iliem  wherever  they  came  forward,  or  charged  with  darts  those  that 
fear  and  the  tumult  obHged  to  retire.     Alexander,  after  having  sur- 
rounded the  enemy  with  the  horse,  made  a  signal  to  his  foot  to  march 
up  with  all  imaginable  speed,  in  order  to  make  a  last  effort,  and  to  fall 
upon  them  with  his  whole  force,  all  which  they  executed  successfully. 
In  this  manner  the  greatest  part  of  the  Indian  cavalry  was  cut  to 
pieces ;  and  a  body  of  their  foot,  which  sustained  equal  loss,  seeing 
themselves  charged  on  all  sides,  at  last  fled.     Craterus,  who  had  con- 
tinued in  the  camp  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  seeing  Alexander  en- 
gaged with  Porus,  crossed  the  river,  and  charging  the  routed  soldiers 
with  his  troops,  who  were  cool  and  vigorous,  by  that  means  killed  as 
many  enemies  in  the  retreat  as  had  fallen  in  the  battle. 

The  Indians  lost  on  this  occasion  twenty  thousand  foot  and  three 
thousand  horse ;  not  to  mention  the  chariots  which  were  all  broken  to 
pieces,  and  the  elephants  that  were  either  killed  or  taken.  Porus's 
two  sons  fell  in  this  battle,  with  Spitacus,  governor  of  the  province ; 
all  the  colonels  of  horso  and  foot,  and  those  who  guided  the  elephants 
and  chariots.  As  for  Alexander,  he  lost  but  eighty  of  the  six  thou- 
sand soldiers  who  were  at  the  first  charge,  ten  bowmen  of  the  horse, 
twenty  of  his  horse-guards,  and  two  hundred  common  soldiers. 

Porus,  after  having  performed  all  the  duty  both  of  a  soldier  and  a 
general  in  the  battle,  and  fought  with  incredible  bravery,  seeing  all 
his  horse  defeated,  and  the  greatest  part  of  his  foot,  did  not  behave 
like  the  great  Darius,  who,  in  a  like  disaster,  was  the  first  that  fled ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  continued  in  the  field,  as  long  as  one  battalion  or 
squadron  stood  their  ground ;  but  at  last,  having  received  a  wound  in 
the  shoulder,  he  retired  upon  his  elephant ;  and  was  easily  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  by  the  greatness  of  his  stature,  and  his  unpa- 
ralleled bravery.     Alexander,  finding  who  he  was  by  these  glorious 
marks,  and  being  desirous  of  saving  this  king,  sent  Taxilus  after  him, 
because  he  was  of  the  same  nation.     The  latter  advancing  to  him  as 
near  as  he  might,  without  running  any  danger  of  being  wounded, 
called  out  to  him  to  stop,  in  order  to  hear  the  message  he  had  brought 
him  from  Alexander.    Porus  turning  back,  and  seeing  it  was  Taxilus, 
his  old  enemy,  ^^How!"  says  he,  'Ms  it  not  Taxilus  that  calls,  that 
traitor  to  his  country  and  kingdom  V    Immediately  after  which,  he 
would  have  transfixed  him  with  his  dart,  bad  he  not  instantly  retired. 
Notwithstanding  this,  Alexander  was  still  desirous  to  save  so  brave  a 
prince,  and  thereupon  despatched  other  officers,  among  whom  was 
Meroe,  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  who  besought  him  in  the  strongest 
terms,  to  wait  upon  a  conqueror  who  was  altogether  worthy  of  him. 
After  much  entreaty,  Porus  consented,  and  accordingly  set  forward. 
Alexander,  who  had  been  told  of  his  coming,  went  forward  in  order  to 
receive  him  with  some  of  his  train.     Being  come  pretty  near,  Alex- 
Vol.  IU.— 16 
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anoler  stopped,  purposely  to  take  a  view  of  his  stature  and  noble  mien, 
he  being  about  five  cubits  in  height  J  Porus  did  not  seem  dejected  at 
his  misfortune,  but  came  up  with  a  resolute  countenance,  like  a  valiant 
warrior,  whose  courage  in  defending  his  dominions  ought  to  acquire 
hini  the  esteem  of  the  brave  prince  who  had  taken  him  prisoner. 
Alexander  spoke  first,  and  with  an  august  and  gracious  air,  asked  him 
how  he  desired  to  be  treated  ?  "  Like  a  king,"  replied  Poms.  "  Bat," 
continued  Alexander,  "do  you  ask  nothing  more?"  "No,"  replied 
Porus;  "all  things  are  included  in  that  single  word."  Alexander, 
struck  with  this  greatness  of  soul,  the  magnanimity  of  which  seemed 
heightened  by  distress,  did  not  only  restore  him  his  ^kingdom,  but  an- 
nexed other  provinces  to  it,  and  treated  him  with  the  highest  testimo- 
nies of  honour,  esteem,  and  friendship.  Porus  was  faithful  to  him  till 
his  death.  It  is  hard  to  say,  whether  the  victor  or  the  vanquished 
best  deserved  praise  on  this  occasion. 

Alexander  built  a  city  on  the  €pot  where  the  battle  had  been  fought, 
and  another  in  that  place  where  he  had  crossed  the  river.  He  called 
the  one  Nicsea,  from  his  victory ;  and  the  other  Bucephalon,  in  honour 
of  his  horse  who  died  there,  not  of  his  wounds,  but  of  old  age.  After 
having  paid  the  last  duties  to  such  of  his  soldiers  as  had  lost  their 
lives  in  battle,  he  solemnized  games,  and  offered  up  sacrifices  of 
thanks,  in  the  place  where  he  had  passed  the  Hydaspes. 

This  prince  did  not  know  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  victories. 
We  are  astonished  at  the  rapidity  of  Alexander's  conquests ;  the  ease 
with  which  he  surmounted  the  greatest  obstacles,  and  forced  almost 
impregnable  cities;  the  uninterrupted  and  unheard-of  felicity,  that 
extricated  him  out  of  those  dangers  into  which  his  rashness  plunged 
him,  and  in  which,  one  would  have  concluded,  he  must  a  hundred 
times  have  perished.  But  to  unravel  these  mysterious  events,  seve- 
ral of  which  are  repugnant  to  the  usual  course  of  things,  we  must 
go  back  to  a  superior  cause,  unknown  to  the  profane  historians  and  to 
Alexander  himself.  This  monarch  was,  like  Cyrus,  the  minister  and 
instrument  of  the  Sovereign  Disposer  of  empires,  who  raises  and  de- 
stroys theni  at  pleasure.  He  had  received  the  same  orders  to  over- 
throw the  Persian  and  eastern  empires,  as  Gyrus  had  to  destroy  that 
of  Babylon.  The  same  power  conducted  their  enterprises,  assured 
them  of  success,  protected  and  preserved  them  from  all  dangers,  till 
they  had  executed  their  commission,  and  completed  their  ministry. 
We  may  apply  to  Alexander  the  words  which  God  spake  to  Cyrus  in 
Isaiah,^ "  Gyrus,  whose  right  hand  I  have  holden,  to  subdue  nations 
before  him.  And  I  will  cause  the  ioins  of  kings  to  open  before  bin 
the  two-leaved  gates,  and  the  gates  shall  not  be  shut.  I  will  go  be- 
fore thee,  and  make  the  crooked  paths  straight.  I  will  break  in  pieces 
the  gates  of  brass,  and  cut  in  sunder  the  bars  of  iron.  And  I  will  give 
thee  treasures  of  darkness,  and  hidden  treasures  of  secret  places.  I 
girded  thee,  though  thou  hast  not  known  me."  This  is  the  true  and  only 
cause  of  the  incredible  success  with  which  this  conqueror  was  attended ; 
of  his  unparalleled  bravery ;  the  affection  his  soldiers  had  for  him,  the 

>  Seren  feet  and  a  half.  *  Chap.  xiy.  1^5. 
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Foreknowledge  of  his  felicity,  and  his  assurance  of  success,  which  aston- 
ished his  most  intrepid  captains. 

SECTION    XV.  —  ALEXANDER   ADVANCES   INTO   INDIA.      HE   IS   EXPOSED 
TO   GREAT   DANGER   AT   THE   SIEGE   OF   OXYDRACiE.  S 

Alexander,  after  his  famous  victory  over  Porus,  advanced  into 
India,  where  he  subdued  a  great  many  nations  and  cities.  He  looked 
upon  himself  as  a  conqueror  by  profession  as  well  as  by  his  dignity, 
and  engaged  every  day  in  new  exploits  with  so  much  ardour  and 
yivacity,  that  he  seemed  to  fancy  himself  invested  with  a  personal 
commission,  and  that  thef  e  was  an  immediate  obligation  upon  him  to 
Btorm  all  cities,  to  lay  waste  all  provinces,  to  extirpate  all  nations, 
which  should  refuse  his  yoke ;  and  that  he  should  have  considered  him- 
self as  guilty  of  a  crime,  had  he  forbore  visiting  every  corner  of  the 
earth,  and  carrying  terror  and  desolation  wherever  he  went.  He 
passed  the  Acesines,  and  afterwards  the  Hydraotes,  two  considerable 
rivers.  Advice  was  then  brought  him,  that  a  great  number  of  free 
Indians  had  made  a  confederacy  to  defend  their  liberties ;  and,  among 
the  rest,  the  Caytheans,  who  were  the  most  valiant  and  most  skilful 
of  those  nations  in  the  art  of  war ;  and  that  they  were  encamped  near 
a  strong  city,  called  Sangala.  Alexander  set  out  against  these  In- 
dians, defeated  them  in  a  pitched  battle,  took  the  city,  and  razed  it 
to  the  very  foundations.^ 

One  day,  as  he  was  riding  at  the  head  of  his  army,  some  philoso- 
phers, called  brachmans  in  the  language  of  that  country,  were  con- 
versing together  as  they  were  walking  in  a  meadow.  The  instant  they 
perceived  him,  they  all  stamped  upon  the  ground  with  their  feet. 
Alexander,  surprised  at  this  extraordinary  gesture,  demanded  the 
cause  of  it.  They  answered,  pointing  to  the  ground  with  their  fin- 
gers, "  that  no  man  possessed  any  more  of  that  element  than  he  could 
enjoy;  that  the  only  difference  between  him  and  other  men  was,  that 
he  was  more  restless  and  ambitious  than  they,  and  overran  all  seas 
and  lands,  merely  to  injure  others  and  himself;  and  yet,  he  would  die 
at  last,  and  possess  no  greater  part  of  the  earth  than  was  necessary 
for  his  interment."  The  king  was  not  displeased  with  this  answer: 
hat  he  was  hurried  on  by  a  torrent  of  glory,  and  his  actions  were  the 
very  reverse  of  what  he  approved.^ 

These  brachmans,  says  Arrian,  are  in  great  veneration  in  their 
country.  They  do  not  pay  any  tribute  to  the  prince,  but  assist  him 
vith  their  counsel,  and  perform  the  same  offices  as  the  magi  do  to  the 
Ikings  of  Persia.  They  assist  at  the  public  sacrifices ;  and  if  a  person 
desires  to  sacrifice  in  private,  one  of  these  must  be  present,  otherwise 
the  Indians  are  persuaded  they  would  not  be  agreeable  to  the  gods. 
They  apply  themselves  particularly  to  consulting  the  stars ;  none  but 
themselves  pretend  to  divination ;  and  they  foretell,  chiefly,  the  change 
of  weather  and  of  the  seasons.  If  a  brachman  has  failed  thrice  in 
his  predictions,  he  is  silenced  for  ever. 

*  A.  M.  3678.     AdL  J.  C.  326.     Q.  Cart  L  ix.  o.  1. 

^  AiTiaa,  L  viL  p.  265,  276.    Id.  in  Indio.  p.  324.    Strab.  L  xt.  p.  716—717.    Plut  in  Alex. 
^  701.    Q.  Curt.  1.  viiL  c  9. 
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Their  sentimentB,  according  to  Strabo,  are  not  very  different  from 
thos3  of  the  Greeks.  They  believe  that  the  world  had  a  beginning; 
that  it  will  end ;  that  ita  form  is  circular ;  that  it  was  created  bj 
God,  who  presides  over,  and  fills  it  with  his  naajesty ;  and  that  water 
is  the  principle  of  all  things.  With  regard  to  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  in  hell,  they  follow  the  doc- 
trine of  Plato ;  intermixing  it,  like  that  philosopher,  with  some  fictions, 
in  order  to  express  or  describe  those  punishments. 

Several  among  them  go  always  naked,  whence  the  Greeks  gave  them 
the  name  of  gymnosophists.  Many  incredible  particulars  are  related, 
concerning  the  austerity  of  their  lives  and  their  exceeding  patience. 
Their  only  food  is  roots  and  water.  As  they  admit  the  metempsy- 
chosis, and  believe  that  the  souls  of  men  transmigrate  into  those  of 
beasts,  they  abstain  from  the  flesh  of  animals.  It  is  thought,  that 
Pythagoras  borrowed  this  doctrine  from  the  brachmans.  They  con- 
tinue whole  days  standing  with  their  faces  towards  the  sun,  and  that 
in  the  season  when  this  luminary  darts  its  rays  with  the  greatest  vio- 
lence. Persuaded  that  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man  to  wait 
calmly  for  death,  when  he  finds  himself  oppressed  by  age  or  sickness, 
they  hold  it  glorious  to  prevent  their  last  hour,  and  burn  themselves 
alive ;  and,  indeed,  they  pay  no  honours  to  those  who  die  merely  of 
old  age ;  and  imagine  they  would  pollute  their  funeral  pile,  and  the 
fire  that  is  to  burn  them  to  ashes,  should  they  go  into  it  otherwise 
than  full  of  life  and  vigour.  Other  brachmans,  more  judicious  and 
humane  than  the  former,  live  in  cities,  and  associate  witji  their  own 
species :  and  so  far  from  considering  self-murder  as  a  virtuous  or  brave 
action,  they  look  upon  it  as  a  weakness  in  man,  not  to  wait  patiently 
the  stroke  of  death,  and  as  a  crime,  to  dare  to  anticipate  the  will  of 
the  gods. 

Cicero  admires,  in  his  Tusculan  questions,  the  invincible  patience, 
not  only  of  the  Indian  sages,  but  also  of  the  women  of  that  country, 
who  used  to  contend  for  the  honour  of  dying  with  their  common  hus- 
band. This  privilege  was  reserved  for  that  wife  whom  the  husband 
had  loved  most  affectionately ;  and  was  given  in  her  favour  by  the 
sentence  of  persons  appointed  for  that  purpose,  who  never  gave  judg- 
ment till  such  time  as  they  had  made  a  strict  examination,  and  heard 
the  allegations  on  all  sides.  The  wife  on  whom  the  preference  was 
bestowed,  ran  to  meet  death,  and  ascended  the  funeral  pile  with  in- 
credible joy  and  patience ;  while  the  surviving  wives  withdrew  in  the 
deepest  transports  of  affliction,  and  with  their  eyes  bathed  in  tears.^ 

The  description  which  Porphyrus  has  left  of  .these  philosophers, 
resembles  in  many  particulars  that  given  above.  According  to  this 
author,  the  brachmans  live  on  herbs,  roots,  and  fruits.  They  abstain 
from  animals  of  every  kind,  and  if  they  touch  any,  they  thereby  ren- 
der themselves  unclean.  They  spend  the  greatest  part  of  the  day  and 
night  in  singing  hymns  in  honour  of  their  gods.    They  fast  and  pray 

*  Mulieres  in  ludia,  cum  est  cujusque  earum  vir  mortuas,  in  certamen  judieiumque  vcui- 
•int,  quam  plurimum  ille  dilexerit:  plures  enim  singulos  Bolentesae  nupto}.  Quse  est  vi.trix, 
ea  laBta  prosequenlibus  suis  una  cum  viro  in  rogum  mponitur:  ilia  Tiota,  moeata  disoedit— 
Tttsc  Qutest  L  ▼.  n.  78. 
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continnally.  The  greatest  part  of  them  live  alone,  and  in  the  deepest 
solitude,  and  neither  marry  nor  profess  any  thing.  They  wish  for 
nothing  so  earnestly  as  death ;  and  considering  this  life  as  a  bur- 
den, they  wait  impatiently  for  the  moment  when  the  soul  will  leave 
the  body.^ 

These  philosophers  exist  still  in  India,  where  they  are  called  bra- 
mins ;  and  retain,  in  many  points,  the  tradition  and  tenets  of  the  an- 
cient brachmans. 

Alexander,  passing  near  a  city  wli^rein  several  of  these  brachmans 
dwelt,  was  very  desirous  to  converse  with  them,  and^  if  possible,  to 
prevail  with  some  of  them  to  follow  him.  Being  informed  that  these 
philosophers  never  made  visits,  but  that  those  who  had  an  inclination 
to  see  them,  must  go  to  their  houses,  he  concluded,  that  it  would  be 
beneath  his  dignity  to  go  to  them ;  and  not  just,  to  force  these  sages 
to  any  thing  contrary  to  their  laws  and  usages.  Onesicritus,  who  was 
a  great  philosopher,  and  had  been  a  disciple  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic, 
was  deputed  to  them.  He  met,  not  far  from  the  city,  with  fifteen 
brachmans,  who  from  morning  till  evening  stood  always  naked,  in  the 
same  posture  in  which  they  at  first  had  placed  themselves,  and  after- 
wards returned  to  the  city  at  night.  He  addressed  himself  first  to 
Calanus,  and  told  him  the  occasion  of  his  coming.  The  latter  gazing 
upon  the  clothes  and  shoes  of  Onesicritus,  could  not  forbear  laughing ; 
after  which  he  told  him,  ^'  that  anciently,  the  earth  had  been  covered 
with  barley  and  wheat,  as  it  was  at  that  time  with  dust ;  that  besides 
water,  the  rivers  used  to  flow  with  milk,  honey,  oil,  and  wine :  that 
man's  guil#had  occasioned  a  change  of  this  happy  condition ;  and  that 
Jupiter,  to  punish  their  ingratitude,  had  sentenced  them  to  a  long, 
painful  labour :  that  their  repentance  afterwards  moving  him  to  com- 
passion, he  had  restored  them  their  former  abundance ;  however,  that 
bj  the  course  of  things,  they  seemed  to  be  returning  to  their  ancient 
confusion."  This  relation  shows  evidently,  that  these  philosophers 
had  some  notion  of  the  felicity  of  the  first  man,  and  of  the  evil  to 
which  he  had  been  sentenced  for  his  sins. 

After  this  first  conversation,  Onesicritus  spoke  to  Mandanis,  the 
chief,  and,  as  it  were,  the  superior  of  the  band.  This  brachman  said, 
^that  he  thought  Alexander  worthy  of  admiration,  in  seeking  thus  for 
wisdom  in  the  midst  of  the  cares  of  his  government ;  that  he  was  the 
first  who  had  ever  united  in  himself  the  two  characters  of  conqueror 
and  philosopher  ;^  that  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  the  latter  character 
were  the  attribute  of  those  who  could  inspire  the  wisdom  which  they 
themselves  possessed,  and  command  it  by  their  authority.*'  He  added, 
that  he  could  not  conceive  the  motive  which  had  prompted  Alexander 
to  undertake  so  long  and  laborious  a  journey,  nor  what  he  came  in 
search  of,  in  so  remote  a  country. 

Onesicritus  was  very  urgent  with  both  of  them  to  quit  their  austere 
way  of  life,  and  follow  the  fortune  of  Alexander,  saying,  that  they 
^onld  find  in  him  a  generous  master  and  benefactor,  who  would  heap 
upon  them  honours  and  riches  of  all  kinds.     Then  Mandanis,  assum- 

^  Lib.  de  Abatiii.  AnimaL  *  M^voy  y^p  i3oi  AvrAv  Ar  orXoif  ^tXaa«^wr«. 
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ii)g  'J,  haughty,  philosophical  tone,  answered,  "  that  he  did  not  want 
Alexander,  and  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  as  well  as  himself;  that  he  was 
exempted  from  want,  desire,  or  fear;  so  long  as  he  should  live,  the 
earth  would  furnish  him  all  things  necessary  for  his  subsistence ;  and 
that  death  would  rid  him  of  a  troublesome  companion,  meaning  his 
body,  and  set  him  at  full  liberty.*'  Calanus  appeared  more  tractable : 
and  notwithstanding  the  opposition,  and  even  the  prohibition  of  his 
superior,  who  reproached  him  for  his  abject  spirit,  in  stooping  so  low 
as  to  serve  another  master  besiAs  God,  he  followed  Onesicritus,  and 
went  to  Alexander's  court,  who  received  him  with  great  demonstra- 
tions of  joy. 

We  find  by  history,  that  this  people  used  often  to  employ  parables 
and  similies  for  conveying  their  thoughts.  One  day,  as  he  was  dis- 
coursing with  Alexander  upon  the  maxims  of  wise  policy  and  a  pru- 
dent administration,  he  exhibited  to  that  prince  a  sensible  image,  and 
a  natural  emblem  of  his  empire.  He  laid  upon  the  ground  a  great 
ox-hide,  which  was  very  dry  and  shrunk  up,  and  then  set  his  foot  upon 
one  edge  of  it.  The  hide  being  pressed  so,  gave  way,  and  all  the  other 
edges  flew  up ;  going  thus  quite  round  the  hide,  and  pressing  the  seve- 
ral edges  of  it,  he  made  him  observe,  that  while  he  lowered  it  on  one 
side,  all  the  rest  rose  up,  till  treading  at  last  upon  the  noiddle,  the 
hide  fell  equally  on  all  sides.  By  this  image  he  hinted  to  him,  that 
it  would  be  proper  for  him  to  reside  in  the  centre  of  his  dominions, 
and  not  undertake  such  long  journeys.  We  shall  soon  show  the  reader 
the  manner  in  which  this  philosopher  ended  his  days. 

Alexander  being  determined  to  continue  the  war  as  long  as  he 
should  meet  with  new  nations,  and  to  look  upon  them  as  enemies  while 
they  should  live  independent  of  him,  was  meditating  about  passing 
the  Hypbasus.  He  was  told,  that  after  passing  that  river,  he  mast 
travel  eleven  days  through  deserts,  and  that  then  he  would  arrive  at 
the  Ganges,  the  greatest  river  in  all  India.  That  farther  in  the  coun- 
try lived  the  Gangaridsd  and  the  Prasii,  whose  king  was  preparing  to 
oppose  his  entering  his  dominions,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thoosand 
horse,  and  two  hundred  thousand  foot,  reinforced  by  two  thousand 
chariots,  and  which  struck  «the  greatest  terror,  with  three  thousand 
elephants.  This  report  being  spread  through  the  army,  surprised  all 
the  soldiers,  and  raised  a  general  murmur.  The  Macedonians,  who 
after  having  travelled  through  so  many  countries,  and  grown  gray  in 
the  field,  were  incessantly  directing  their  eyes  and  wishes  towards 
their  dear,  native  country,  made  loud  complaints,  that  Alexander 
should  every  day  heap  war  upon  war,  and  danger  upon  danger.  They 
had  undergone,  but  just  before,  inexpressible  fatigues,  having  been 
exposed  to  rain,  accompanied  with  storms  and  thunder,  for  above  two 
months.  Some  bewailed  their  calamities  in  such  terms  as  raised  com- 
passion ;  others  insolently  cried  aloud,  that  they  would  march  no 
farther.* 

Alexander,  being  informed  of  this  tumult,  and  that  secret  assem- 
blies were  formed  in  his  camp,  to  prevent  the  ill  consequences  of  them, 

'  Q.  Curt  1.  ix.  c.  1—9.     Arrian,  1.  t.  p.  221—234,  et  1.  vi.  255—259.     PluL  in  M^t- 
p.  699,  701.    Diod.  L  zni.  p.  659>-570.     Justin,  1.  xU.  o.  9,  10. 
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sent  foi  the  offieera  into  bis  tent,  and  commanding  them  to  call  the 
loldiers  together,  he  made  the  following  speech :  **  I  am  not  ignorant, 
soldiers !  that  the  Indians  have  published  several  things,  purposely  to 
terrify  us ;  but  such  discourses  and  artifices  are  not  unusual  to  you. 
Thus  the  Persians  described  the  straits  of  Cilicia,  the  vast  plains  of 
Mesopotamiii.  the  rivers  Tigris  and   Euphrates,  as  so  many  insur- 
mountable difficulties,  and  yet  your  bravery  conquered  them.    Do  you 
repent  that  you  have  followed  me  thus  far  ?     As  your  glorious  deeds 
have  subdued  for  you  a  multitude  <9f  provinces ;  ^s  you  have  extended 
your  conquests  beyond  the  laxarthes  and  mount  Caucasus ;  as  you  see 
the  rivers  of  India  flow  tb rough  the  midst  of  your  empire ;  why  are 
yoQ  afraid  of  crossing  the  Hyphasus,  and  of  setting  up  your  trophies 
on  the  banks  of  it,  as  on  those  of  the  Hydaspes  ?     What !  can  the 
elephants,  whose  number  is  so  falsely  augmented,  terrify  you  to  such 
a  degree  ?     But  has  not  experience  taught  you,  that  they  are  more 
destructive  to  their  own  masters  than  to  the  enemy  T    Endeavours  are 
used  to  intimidate  you  by  the  dreadful  idea  of  innumerable  armies ; 
bat  are  they  more  numerous  than  those  of  Darius  ?     It  is  surely  too 
late  for  you  to  count  the  legions  of  the  enemy,  after  your  victories 
have  made  Asia  a  desert.     It  was  when  you  crossed  the  Hellespont 
that  you  ought  to  have  reflected  on  the  small  number  of  your  forces : 
but  now  the  Scythians  form  part   of  our  army ;  the  Bactrians,  the 
Sogdians,  and  the  DahsB  are  with  us,  and  fight  for  our  glory.    I,  how- 
ever, do  not  depend  on  these  barbarians.     It  is  on  you  only  that  I 
rely ;  your  victorious  arms  only  are  present  to  my  imagination,  and 
your  courage  alone  assures  me  success.     So  long  as  I  shall  be  sur- 
rounded with  you  in  fight,  I  shall  not  have  any  occasion  to  count  the 
Dumber  of  my  troops,  nor  that  of  the  enemy,  provided  you  go  on  to 
battle  with  the  same  marks  of  joy  and  confidence  you  have  hitherto 
discovered.     Not  only  our  glory,  but  even  our  safety,  is  at  stake. 
Should  we  now  retreat,  it  will  be  supposed  that  we  fly  before  our  ene- 
mies, and  from  that  moment  we  shall  appear  as  mean  as  the  enemy 
vill  be  judged  formidable ;  for  you  are  sensible,  that  in  war,  reputa- 
tion is  every  thing.     It  is  in  my  power  to  make  use  of  authority,  and 
yet  I  employ  entreaties  only.     Do  not  abandon,  I  conjure,  I  do  not 
say  your  king  and  master,  but  your  pupil  and  companion  in  battles. 
Do  not  break  to  pieces,  in  my  hand,  that  glorious  palm  which  will 
soon,  unless  envy  rob  me  of  so  great  a  glory,  equal  me  to  Hercules 
and  to  Bacchus.'*     As  the  soldiers  stood  with  their  eyes  cast  on  the 
ground,  and  did  not  once  open  their  lips,  **  What !"  continued  he,  ^'  do 
I  then  speak  to  the  deaf?     Will  no  one  listen  to  me,  nor  condescend 
to  answer  ?     Alas !  I  am  abandoned,  I  am  betrayed,  I  am  delivered 
ap  tb  the  enemy.    But  I  will  advance  still  further,  though  I  go  alone. 
The  Scythians  and  Bactrians,  more  faithful  than  you,  will  follow  me 
wherever  I  lead  them.     Return  then  to  your  country,  and  boast,  ye 
deserters  of  your  king,  that  you  have  abandoned  him.     As  for  my- 
self, I  will  here  either  meet  with  the  victory  you  despair  of,  or  with  a 
glorious  death,  which  henceforward  ought  to  be  the  sole  object  of  my 
wishes.'' 
Notwithstanding  this  lively,  pathetic  speech,  the  soldiers  still  kept 
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a  profound  Bilence.  They  waited  in  expectation  of  bearing  their  com- 
ninnders  and  chief  officers  remonstrate  to  the  king  that  their  affection 
was  as  strong  as  ever;  but  that  as  their  bodies  were  covered  with 
wounds,  and  worn  out  with  toils,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
continue  the  war.  However,  not  one  of  them  presumed  to  address 
him  in  their  favour.  The  examples  of  Glitus,  and  that  of  Gallisthenes 
were  still  recent.  The  officers  who  were  then  with  him,  had  a  hun- 
dred times  ventured  their  lives  in  battle  for  their  prince ;  but  they  had 
not  the  courage  to  hazard  the  losing  of  their  fortunes  by  telling  him 
the  truth.  While,  therefore,  the  soldiers  as  well  as  officers  continued 
silent,  without  even  daring  once  to  lift  up  their  eyes,  there  rose  on  a 
sudden  a  murmur,  which  increasing  by  insensible  degrees,  broke  into 
such  deep  groans  and  floods  of  tears  that  the  king  himself,  whose 
anger  was  now  changed  into  compassion,  could  not  forbear  weeping. 

At  last,  while  the  whole  assembly  were  in  tears  and  in  deep  silence, 
Goenus  took  courage,  and  drew  near  to  the  throne,  discovering  by  his 
air  and  action,  that  he  desired  to  speak.  And  when  the  soldiers  saw 
him  take  off  his  helmet,  that  being  the  custom  when  any  person  spoke 
to  the  king,  they  besought  him  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  army ;  and 
accordingly  he  spoke  as  follows :  '^  No,  sir,  we  are  not  changed  with 
regard  to  our  affections  for  yon:  God  forbid  that  so  great  a  calamity 
should  ever  befall  ns.  We  shall  always  retain  the  same  zeal,  the  same 
affection  and  fidelity.  We  are  ready  to  follow  you  at  the  hazard  of 
our  lives,  and  to  march  wherever  you  shall  think  fit  to  lead  us.  But, 
if  your  soldiers  may  be-  allowed  to  lay  before  you  their  sentiments, 
sincerely,  and  without  disguise,  they  beseech  you  to  condescend  so  far 
as  to  give  ear  to  their  respectful  complaints,  which  nothing  but  the 
most  extreme  necessity  could  have  extorted  from  them.  The  great* 
ness,  sir,  of  your  exploits  has  conquered,  not  only  your  enemies,  bat 
even  your  soldiers  themselves.  We  have  done  all  that  it  was  possible 
for  men  to  do.  We  have  crossed  seas  and  lands.  We  shall  soon  have 
marched  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  and  you  are  meditating  the  con- 

?uest  of  another,  by  going  in  search  of  new  Indies,  unknown  to  the 
ndians  themselves.  Such  a  thought  may  be  worthy  of  your  valour, 
but  it  surpasses  ours,  and  our  strength  still  more.  Behold  those 
ghastly  faces,  and  those  bodies  covered  with  wounds  and  soars.  You 
are  sensible  how  numerous  we  were  at  your  first  setting  out,  and  you 
see  what  now  remains  of  us.  The  few,  who  have  escaped  so  many  toils 
and  dangers,  are  neither  brave  nor  strong  enough  to  follow  you.  All 
of  them  long  to  revisit  their  relations  and  country,  and  to  enjoy  in 
peace,  the  fruit  of  their  labours  and  your  victories.  Forgive  them  a 
desire  natural  to  all  men.  It  will  be  glorious,  sir,  for  you  to  have 
fixed  such  boundaries  to  your  fortune,  as  only  your  moderation  could 
nrescribe  you ;  and  to  have  vanquished  yourself,  after  having  con- 
quered all  your  enemies." 

Goenus  had  no  sooner  spoke,  than  there  were  heard,  on  all  sides, 
cries  and  confused  voices,  intermingled  with  tears,  calling  upon  the 
king  as  "  their  lord  and  father."  Afterwards,  all  the  rest  of  the  offi- 
cers, especially  those  who  assumed  a  greater  authority,  because  of 
their  age,  and  for  that  reason  could  be  better  excused  th  \  freedom 
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they  took,  made  the  same  humble  request :  but  still  the  king  would 
not  comply  with  it.  It  must  cost  a  monarch  many  pangs,  before  he 
can  prevail  with  himself  to  comply  with  things  repugnant  to  bis  incli- 
nation. Alexander  therefore  shut  himself  up  two  days  in  his  tent, 
without  once  speaking  to  any  one,  not  even  to  his  most  familiar  friends, 
in  order  to  see  whether  some  change  might  not  be  wrought  in  the 
army,  as  frequently  happens  on  such  occasions.  But,  finding  it  would 
be  impossible  to  change  the  resolution  of  the  soldiers,  he  commanded 
them  to  prepare  for' their  return.  This  news  filled  the  whole  army 
with  inexpressible  joy ;  and  Alexander  never  appeared  greater,  or 
more  glorious,  than  on  this  day,  in  which  he  designed,  for  the  sake  of 
Ids  subjects,  to  sacrifice  some  part  of  his  glory  and  grandeur.  The 
whole  camp  echoed  with  praises  and  blessings  of  Alexander,  for  hav- 
ing suffered  himself  to  be  overcome  by  his  own  army,  who  was  invin- 
dble  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  No  triumph  is  comparable  to  those 
acclamations  and  applauses  that  come  from  the  heart,  and  which  are 
the  lively  and  sincere  overflowings  of  it ;  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that 
princes  are  not  more  afiected  with  them. 

Alexander  had  not  spent  above  three  or  four  months,  at  most,  in 
conquering  all  the  country  between  the  Indus  and  the  Hyphasus, 
called  to  this  day  Pengab,  that  is,  the  Five  Waters,  from  the  five 
rivers  which  compose  it.  Before  setting  out,  he  raised  twelve  altars, 
tx)  serve  as  so  many  trophies  and  thanksgivings  for  the  victories  he 
had  obtained. 

These  instances  of  gratitude,  in  regard  to  the  gods,  were  attended 
with  the  most  incredible  marks  of  vanity.  The  altars  which  he  erected 
to  their  honour  were  seventy-five  feet  high.  He  caused  a  camp  to  be 
marked  out,  three  times  as  large  as  his  own,  aili  surrounded  it  with  a 
fosse  fifty  feet  in  depth  by  ten  broad.  He  ordered  the  foot  to  pre- 
pare, and  leave  each  in  his  tent,  two  beds,  seven  feet  and  a  half  in 
length ;  and  the  cavalry  to  make  mangers  for  the  horses  of  twice  the 
usual  dimensions.  Every  thing  else  was  in  proportion.  Alexander's 
view  in  these  orders,  which  flowed  from  an  extravagance  of  vanity, 
was  to  leave  posterity  monuments  of  his  heroic,  and  more  than  human 
grandeur,  and  to  have  it  believed  that  himself  and  his  follower's  were 
fiuperior  to  all  other  mortals. 

He  afterwards  crossed  the  Hydraotes,  and  left  Porus  all  the  lands 
he  had  conquered,  as  far  as  the  Hyphasus.  He  also  reconciled  this 
monarch  with  Taxilus,  and  settled  a  peace  between  them  by  means  of 
an  alliance,  equally  advantageous  to  both.  From  thence  he  went  and 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Acesines  ;  but  great  rains  having  made 
this  river  overflow  its  banks,  and  the  adjacent  countries  being  under 
water,  he  was  obliged  to  remove  his  camp  higher  up.  Here  a  fit  of 
sickness  carried  off  Goenus,  whose  loss  was  bewailed  by  the  king  and 
'he  whole  army.  There  was  not  a  greater  officer  among  the  Macedo- 
nians, and  he  had  distinguished  himself  in  a  very  peculiar  manner  in 
every  battle  in  which  he  engaged.  He  was  one  of  those  singularly 
good  men,  zealous  for  the  public,  all  whose  actions  are  free  from  self- 
interested  or  ambitious  views ;  and  who  bear  so  great  a  love  to  their 
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king,  as  to  dare  to  tell  him  the  truth,  be  the  consequence  what  it  will. 
But  now  Alexander  was  preparing  for  his  departure.^ 

His  fleet  consisted  of  eight  hundred  vessels,  as  well  galleys  as  boat& 
to  carry  the  troops  and  provisions.  Every  thing  being  ready,  the 
whole  army  embarked,  about  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades  or  seven  stars, 
according  to  Aristobulus,  that  is,  about  the  end  of  October.  The  fifth 
day,  the  fleet  arrived  where  the  Hydaspes  and  Acesines  unite  their 
streams.  Here  the  ships  were  very  much  shattered,  because  these 
rivers  unite  with  such  prodigious  rapidity,  that  as  great  storms  arise 
in  this  part  as  in  the  open  sea.  At  last  he  came  into  the  country  of 
the  Oxydracse  and  the  Malli,  the  most  valiant  people  in  those  parts. 
These  were  perpetually  at  war  with  each  other;  but,  having  united 
for  their  mutual  safety,  they  had  drawn  together  ten  thousand  horse, 
and  eighty  thousand  foot,  all  vigorous  young  men,  with  nine  hundred 
chariots.  Alexander,  however,  defeated  them  in  several  engagements, 
dispossessed  them  of  strong  holds,  and  at  last  marched  against  the 
city  of  the  Oxydracse,  whither  the  greatest  part  were  retired.  He 
immediately  caused  the  scaling-ladders  to  be  set  up ;  and,  as  they  were 
not  nimble  enough  for  Alexander,  he  forced  one  of  the  scaling-ladders 
from  the  soldier ;  mounted  it  the  first,  covered  with  his  shield,  and  got 
to  the  top  of  the  wall,  followed  only  by  Peucestes  and  Limneus.  The 
soldiers,  believing  him  to  be  in  danger,  mounted  swiftly  to  succour 
him ;  but  the  ladders  breaking,  the  king  was  left  alone.  Alexander, 
seeing  himself  the  sole  object  against  which  all  the  darts  were  levelled, 
both  from  the  towers  and  from  the  rampart,  was  so  rash,  rather  than 
valiant,  as  to  leap  into  the  city,  which  was  crowded  with  the  enemy, 
having  nothing  to  expect,  but  to  be  either  taken  or  killed  before  it 
would  be  possible  for  him  to  rise,  and  without  once  having  an  oppor- 
tunity to  defend  himself,  or  revenge  his  death.  But  happily  for  him, 
he  poised  his  body  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  fell  upon  his  feet ;  and 
finding  himself  standing,  he,  sword  in  hand,  repulsed  such  as  were 
nearest  him,  and  even  killed  the  general  of  the  enemy,  who  advanced 
to  run  him  through.  Happily  for  him  a  second  time,  not  far  from 
thence  there  stood  a  large  tree,  against  the  trunk  of  which  he  leaned, 
his  shield  receiving  all  the  darts  that  were  shot  at  him  from  a  dis- 
tance ;  for  no  one  dared  to  approach  him,  so  great  was  the  dread 
which  the  boldness  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  fire  that  shot  from  his 
eyes,  had  struck  into  the  enemy.  At  last,  an  Indian  shot  an  arrow 
three  feet  long,  that  being  the  length  of  their  arrows,  which  piercing 
his  coat  of  mail,  entered  a  considerable  way  into  his  body,  a  little 
above  the  right  side.  So  great  a  quantity  of  blood  issued  from  the 
wound,  that  he  dropped  his  arms,  and  lay  as  dead.  Behold  then  this 
mighty  conqueror,  this  vanquisher  of  nations,  upon  the  point  of  losing 
his  life,  not  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  but  in  a  corner  of  an  obscure 
city,  into  which  his  rashness  had  thrown  him.^  The  Indian,  who  had 
wounded  Alexander,  ran,  in  the  greatest  transport  of  joy,  to  strip 
him.  Alexander,  however,  no  sooner  felt  the  hand  of  his  enemy  upon 
him,  than 'fired  with  the  thirst  of  revenge,  he  recalled  his  spirits;  and, 

'  Arr.  in  Xnd.  p.  310.    Btrab.  L  zv.  p.  692.  '  Plat  de  Fortan.  Alex.  p.  344. 
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i&ying  hold  of  the  Indian,  as  he  had  no  arms,  he  plunged. his  dagger 
into  his  side.  Some  of  his  chief  officers,  as  Peucestes,  Leonatus, 
and  TimseaSy  who  had  got  to  the  top  of  the  wall  with  some  soldiers, 
came  up  that  instant,  and  attempting  impossibilities,  for  the  sake  of 
saving  their  sovereign's  life,  formed  themselves  as  a  bulwark  round 
bis  body,  and  sustained  the  whole  effort  of  the  enemy.  It  was  then 
that  a  mighty  battle  was  fought  round  him.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
soldiers,  who  had  climbed  up  with  the  officers  above  mentioned,  having 
broken  the  bolts  of  a  little  gate  standing  between  two  towers,  by  that 
means  opened  a  passage  for  the  Macedonians.  Soon  after,  the  town 
was  taken,  and  all  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword,  without  dis- 
tinction of  age  or  sex. 

The  first  object  of  their  care  was  to  carry  Alexander  into  his  tent. 
Having  conveyed  him  to  it,  the  surgeons  cut  off,  so  very  dexterously, 
the  wood  of  the  shaft  which  had  been  shot  into  his  body,  that  they  did 
not  move  the  steel  point;  and,  after  undressing  him,  they  found  it 
was  a  bearded  arrow  ;^  and  that  it  could  not  be  pulled  out  without 
danger,  unless  the  wound  was  widened.  The  king  bore  the  operation 
with  incredible  resolution,  so  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  people  to 
hold  him.  The  incision  being  made,  and  the  arrow  drawn  out,  so 
great  an  effusion  of  blood  ensued,  that  the  king  fainted  away.  Every 
one  thought  him  dead ;  but  the  blood  being  stopped,  he  recovered  by 
degrees,  and  knew  the  persons  about  him.  All  that  day,  and  the 
whole  night  after,  the  army  continued  under  arms  round  his  tent ; 
and  would  not  stir  from  their  posts,  till  certain  news  was  brought  of 
his  being  better,  and  that  he  began  to  take  a  little  rest. 

At  the  end  of  seven  days,  the  time  requisite  for  closing  the  wound, 
as  he  knew  that  the  report  of  his  death  increased  among  the  barba- 
rians, he  caused  two  vessels  to  be  joined  together,  and  had  his  tent 
pitched  in  the  middle,  in  sight  of  every  one ;  purposely  to  show  him- 
self to  those  who  imagined  him  dead,  and  to  ruin,  by  this  means,  all 
their  projects,  and  the  hopes  with  which  they  flattered  themselves. 
He  afterwards  went  down  the  river,  proceeding  at  some  distance  be- 
fore the  rest  of  the  fleet,  lest  the  noise  of  the  oars  should  keep  him 
from  sleep,  which  he  very  much  wanted.  When  he  was  a  little  better, 
and  able  to  go  out,  the  soldiers,  who  were  upon  guard,  brought  him 
his  litter,  but  he  refused  it,  and  calling  for  his  horse,  mounted  him. 
At  this  sight,  all  the  shore  and  the  neighbouring  forests  echoed  with 
the  acclamations  of  the  army,  who  imagined  they  saw  him  rise,  in  a 
manner,  from  the  grave.  On  coming  near  his  tent,  he  alighted,  and 
iralked  a  little  way,  surrounded  with  a  great  number  of  soldiers,  some 
of  whom  kissed  his  hands,  while  others  clasped  his  knees ;  others 
again  were  contented  with  only  touching  his  clothes,  and  with  seeing 
him ;  but  all  burst  into  tears,  and  calling  for  a  thousand  blessings 
from  heaven  wished  him  long  life,  and  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
prosperity. 

At  this  instant,  deputies  came  from  the  Malli,  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
Oxydracae,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  sixty,  besides  the  gov- 

*  Arrows  are  bo  called  Uiat  haye  beards  at  their  pointi  like  fish-hooke."— AnimadTcrtUBt 
lumot  inewe  telo. 
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erners  of  the  cities  and  of  the  province,  who  brought  him  presents, 
and  paid  liim  homage,  pleading  in  excuse  for  not  having  done  it  be- 
fore, their  strong  love  of  liberty.  They  declared,  that  they  were  ready 
to  receive  for  their  governor,  whatever  person  he  might  be  pleased  to 
nominate;  that  they  would  pay  him  tribute,  and  give  him  hostages. 
He  demanded  a  thousand  of  the  chief  persons  of  their  nation,  whom 
he  also  might  make  use  of  in  war,  till  he  had  subjected  all  the  coun- 
try. They  put  into  his  hands  such  of  their  countrymen  as  were  most 
handsome  and  best  shaped,  with  five  hundred  chariots,  though  not  de- 
manded by  him  ;  at  which  the  king  was  so  much  plea^,  that  he  gave 
them  back  their  hostages,  and  appointed  Philip  their  governor. 

Alexander,  who  was  overjoyed  at  this  embassy,  and  found  his  strength 
increase  daily,  tasted  with  so  much  the  greater  pleasure  the  fruits 
both  of  his  victory  and  health,  as  he  «had  like  to  have  lost  them  for 
ever.  His  chief  courtiers  and  most  intimate  friends  thought  it  a  pro- 
per junction,  during  this  calm  and  serenity  of  his  mind,  for  them  to 
unbosom  themselves,  and  expose  their  fears  to  him.  It  was  Craterus 
who  spoke  on  this  occasion.  ^^  We  begin,  royal  sir,  to  breathe  and 
live,  now  we  find  you  in  the  condition  to  which  the  goodness  of  the 

fods  has  restored  you.  But  how  great  were  our  fears  and  our  griefs ! 
[ow  severely  did  we  reproach  ourselves,  for  having  abandoned,  in  such 
an  extremity,  our  king,  our  father  !  It  was  not  in  our  power  to  fol- 
low him ;  but  this  did  not  extenuate  our  guilt,  and  we  look  upon  our- 
selves as  criminals,  in  not  having  attempted  impossibilities  for  your 
sake.  But,  sir,  never  plunge  us  in  such  deep  affliction  hereafter. 
Does  a  wretched  paltry  town  deserve  to  be  bought  at  so  dear  a  price 
as  the  loss  of  your  life  ?  Leave  these  petty  exploits  and  enterprises 
to  us,  and  preserve  your  person  for  such  occasions  only  as  are  worthy 
of  you.  We  still  shudder  with  horror,  when  we  reflect  on  what  we  so 
lately  were  spectators  of.  We  have  seen  the  moment,  when  the  most 
abject  hands  upon  earth  were  about  to  seize  the  greatest  prince  in  the 
universe,  and  despoil  him  of  his  royal  robes.  Permit  us,  sir,  to  say, 
you  are  not  your  own  master,  but  that  you  owe  yourself  to  us :  we 
have  a  right  over  your  life,  since  ours  depend  on  it ;  and  we  dare  take 
the  freedom  to  conjure  you,  as  being  your  subjects  and  your  children, 
to  be  more  careful  of  so  precious  a  life,  if  not  for  your  own  sake,  at 
least  for  ours,  and  for  the  felicity  of  the  world.*' 

The  king  was  deeply  impressed  with  these  testimonies  of  their  affec- 
tion, and  having  embraced  them  severally  with  inexpressible  tender- 
ness, he  answered  as  follows  :  '*  I  cannot  sufficiently  thank  all  present, 
who  are  the  flower  of  my  citizens  and  friends,  not  only  for  your  hav- 
ing this  day  preferred  my  safety  to  your  own,  but  also  for  the  strong 
proofs  you  have  given  me  of  vour  zeal  and  affection  from  the  beginning 
of  this  war :  and  if  any  thmg  is  capable  of  making  me  wish  for  a 
longer  life,  it  is  the  pleasure  of  enjoying,  for  years  to  come,  such 
valuable  friends  as  you.  But  give  me  leave  to  observe,  that  in  some 
cases  we  differ  very  much  in  opinion.  You  wish  to  enjoy  me  long; 
and  even,  if  it  were  possible,  for  ever :  but,  as  for  myself,  I  compute 
the  length  of  my  existence,  not  by  years,  but  by  glory.  I  might  have 
confined  my  ambition  within  the  narrow  limits  of  Macedonia ;  and 
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contented  with  the  kingdom  my  ancestors  left  me,  have  waited  in  the 
midst  of  pleasures  and  indulgence,  and  inglorious  old  age.  I  own,  that 
if  my  victories,  not  my  years,  are  computed,  I  shall  seem  to  have  lived 
long ;  but  ca^ji  you  imagine,  that  after  having  made  Europe  and  Asia 
bat  one  empire,  after  having  conquered  the  two  noblest  parts  of  the 
world,  in  the  tenth  year  of  my  reign,  and  the  thirtieth  of  my  age,  that 
it  will  become  me  to  stop  in  the  midst  of  so  exalted  a  career,  and  dis- 
continue the  pursuit  of  glory,  to  which  I  have  entirely  devoted  my- 
self ?  Know,  that  this  glory  ennobles  all  things,  and  gives  a  true  and 
solid  grandeur  to  whatever  Appears  insignificant.  In  whatever  place 
I  may  fight,  I  shall  fancy  myself  upon  the  stage  of  the  world,  and  in 
the  presence  of  all  mankind.  I  confess  that  I  have  achieved  mighty 
things  hitherto ;  but  the  country  we  are  now  in,  reproaches  me  that 
a  woman  has  done  still  greater.  I  mean  Semiramis.  How  many  na- 
tions did  she  conquer !  How  many  cities  were  built  by  her !  What 
magnificent  and  stupendous  works  did  she  finish  !  How  shameful  is 
it,  that  I  should  not  yet  have  attained  to  so  exalted  a  pitch  of  glory ! 
Do  but  second  my  ardour,  and  I  shall  soon  surpass  her.  Defend  me 
only  from  secret  cabals  and  domestic  treasons,  by  which  most  princes 
lose  their  lives ;  I  take  the  rest  upon  myself,  and  will  be  answerable 
to  you  for  all  the  events  of  the  war.*' 

This  speech  gives  us  a  perfect  idea  of  Alexander's  character.  He 
had  no  notion  of  true  glory.  He  did  not  know  either  the  principle, 
the  rule,  or  end  of  it.  He  certainly  placed  it  where  it  was  not.  He 
was  strongly  prejudiced  in  vulgar  error,  and  cherished  it.  He  fancied 
himself  born  merely  for  glory ;  and  that  none  could  be  acquired  but 
by  unbounded,  unjust,  and  irregular  conduct.  In  his  impetuous  sal- 
lies after  a  mistaken  glory,  he  followed  neither  reason,  virtue,  nor 
humanity ;  and,*  as  if  his  ambitious  caprice  ought  to  have  been  a  rule 
and  standard  to  all  other  men,  h^  was  surprised  that  neither  his  offi- 
cers nor  soldiers  would  enter  into  his  vieys ;  and  they  lent  themselves 
▼ery  unwillingly  to  support  his  ridiculous  enterprises. 

Alexander,  having  ended  his  speech,  dismissed  the  assembly,  and 
continued  encamped  for  several  days  in  this  place.     He  afterwards 
went  upon  the  river,  and  his  army  marched  after  him  upon  the  banks. 
He  then  came  among  the  Sabracse,  a  powerful  nation  of  Indians. 
These  bad  levied  sixty  thousand  foot  and  six  thousand  horse,  and  re- 
inforced them  with  five  hundred  chariots ;  but  the  arrival  of  Alexan- 
der spread  terror  through  the  whole  country,  and  they  accordingly 
sent  ambassadors  to  make  their  submission.     After  having  built  ano- 
ther city,  which  he  also  called  Alexandria,  he  arrived  in  the  territories 
of  Mosicanus,  a  very  rich  prince,  and  afterwards  in  those  of  the  king 
of  Samus.    At  the  siege  of  one  of  this  king's  towns,  Ptolemy  was  dan- 
gerously wounded ;  for  the  Indians  had  poisoned  all  their  arrows  and 
Bwords,  so  that  the  wounds  they  made  were  mortal.    Alexander,  who 
had  the  highest  love  and  esteem  for  Ptolemy,  was  very  much  afflicted, 
and  caused  him  to  be  brought  in  his  bed  near  him,  that  he  himself 
might  have  an  eye  to  his  cure.     He  was  his  near  relation,  and,  ac- 
cording to  some  writers,  a  natural  son  of  Philip.     Ptolemy  was  one 
of  the  bravest  men  in  the  army,  was  highly  esteemed  in  war,  and  had 
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greater  talents  for  peace.  He  was  averse  to  luxury,  very  generous, 
easy  of  access,  and  did  not  imitate  the  pomp,  which  wealth  and  pros- 
perity had  led  the  rest  of  the  Macedonian  noblemen  to  assume :  in  a 
word,  it  is  hard  to  say,  whether  he  were  more  esteemed  by  his  sove- 
reign or  his  country.  We  are  told,  there  appeared  to  him,  in  a  dream, 
a  dragon,  which  presented  him  with  an  herb,  as  an  effectual  remedy ; 
and  that  upon  his  waking,  he  ordered  it  to  be  sent  for ;  when  laying 
it  upon  the  wound,  it  was  healed  in  a  few  days,  to  the  universal  jov 
of  the  army. 

The  king  continuing  his  voyage,  arrived  at  Patala,  about  the  begin 
ning  of  the  dog-days,  that  is,  about  the  end  of  July ;  so  that  the  fleet 
was  nine  months  at  least  from  its  setting  out  till  its  arrival  at  that 
place.^  There  the  river  Indus  divides  into  two  large  arms,  and  forms 
an  island,  similar  to,  but  much  larger  than  the  Delta  of  the  Nile  ;  and 
hence  the  city  above  mentioned  received  its  name ;  Patala,  according 
to  Arrian,'  signifying,  in  the  Indian  tongue,  the  same  as  Delta  in  the 
Greek.  Alexander  caused  a  citadel  to  be  built  in  Patala,  as  also  a 
harbour  and  an  arsenal  for  the  shipping.  This  being  done,  he  em- 
barked on  the  right  arm  of  the  river,  in  order  to  sail  as  far  as  the 
ocean,  exposing  in  this  manner  so  many  brave  men  to  the  mercy  of  a 
river  with  which  they  were  wholly  unacquainted.  The  only  consola- 
tion they  had  in  this  rash  enterprise,  was  Alexander's  uninterrupted 
success.  When  he  had  sailed  twenty  leagues,  the  pilots  informed  him 
that  they  began  to  perceive  the  sea  air,  and  therefore  believed  that 
the  ocean  could  not  be  far  oflf.  Upon  this  news,  leaping  for  joy,  he 
besought  the  sailors  to  row  with  all  their  strength,  and  told  the  sol- 
diers, ^'  that  they  at  last  were  come  to  the  end  of  their  toils,  which 
they  had  so  earnestly  desired ;  that  now,  nothing  could  oppose  their 
valour  nor  add  to  their  glory ;  that  without  fighting  any  more,  or 
spilling  of  blood,  they  were  masters  of  the  universe ;  that  their  ex- 
ploits had  the  same  boundaries  with  nature ;  that  they  would  be  spec- 
tators of  things  known  to  the  immortal  gods." 

Having  approached  nearer  to  the  sea,  a  circumstance,  new  and  un- 
heard of  by  the  Macedonians,  threw  them  into  the  utmost  confusion, 
and  exposed  the  fleet  to  the  greatest  danger ;  and  this  was  the  ebbing 
and  flowing  of  the  ocean.  Forming  a  judgment  of  this  vast  sea  from 
that  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  only  one  they  knew,  and  whose  tides 
are  imperceptible,  they  were  very  much  astonished  when  they  saw  it 
rise  to  a  great  height,  and  overflow  the  country ;  and  considered  it  as 
a  mark  of  the  anger  of  the  gods,  to  punish  their  rashness.  They  were 
no  less  surprised  and  terrified,  some  hours  after,  when  they  saw  the 
ebbing  of  the  sea,  which  now  withdrew  as  it  had  before  advanced, 
leaving  those  lands  uncovered  which  it  had  so  lately  overflowed.  The 
fleet  was  very  much  shattered,  and  the  ships  being  now  upon  dry  land, 
the  fields  were  covered  with  clothes,  and  with  broken  oars  and  planks, 
as  after  a  great  storm. 

At  last  Alexander,  after  having  sailed  full  nine  months  in  rivers, 

arrived  at  the  ocean,  where  gazing  with  the  utmost  eagerness  upon 
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that  vast  expanse  of  wnters,  he  imagined  that  this  sight,  worthy  of  so 
great  a  cooqueror  as  himself,  greatly  overpaid  all  the  toils  he  had 
undergone,  and  the  many  thousand  men  he  had  lost,  to  arrive  at  it. 
He  then  offered  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  particularly  to  Neptune; 
threw  into  the  sea  the  bulls  which  he  slaughtered,  and  a  great  number 
of  golden  cups;  and  besought  the  gods  not  to  suffer  any  mortal  after 
him  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  his  expedition.  Finding  that  he  had  ex- 
tended his  conquests  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth  on  that  side,  he 
imagined  he  had  completed  his  mighty  design ;  and,  highly  delighted 
with  himself,  he  returned  to  rejoin  the  rest  of  his  fleet  and  army,  which 
waited  for  him  at  Patala,  and  its  neighbourhood. 

SECTION  XYII.  —  ALEXANDER   IS  GBIKYOUSLT  DISTRESSED  BY  FAMINE. 
HE  MARRIES   8TATIEA,   THE   DAUOHTBR  OF  DARIUS. 

Alexander,  having  returned  to  Patala,  prepared  all  things  for  the 
departure  of  his  fleet.  He  appointed  Nearchus  admiral  of  it,  who  was 
the  only  officer  that  had  courage  to  accept  of  this  commission,  which 
was  a  very  hazardous  one,  because  they  were  to  sail  over  a  sea  en- 
tirely unknown  to  them.  The  king  was  very  much  pleased  at  his 
accepting  it;  and,  after  testifying  his  acknowledgment  upon  that 
account,  in  the  most  obliging  terms,  he  commanded  him  to  take  the 
best  ships  in  the  fleet,  and  to  go  and  sound  the  sea-coast  extending 
from  the  Indus  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  gulf;  and,  after  having  given 
these  orders,  he  set  out  by  land  for  Babylon.^ 

Nearchus  did  not  leave  the  Indus  at  the  same  time  with  Alexander. 
It  was  not  yet  the  season  proper  for  sailing,  being  summer,  when  the 
southern  sea^winds  rise ;  and  the  voyage  requiring  the  aid  of  the  north 
winds,  which  blow  in  winter.  He  therefore  did  not  set  sail  till  about 
the  end  of  September,  which  was  too  soon ;  and  accordingly,  he  was 
incommoded  by  winds  some  days  after  his  departure,  and  obliged  to 
shelter  himself  for  twenty-four  days.' 

We  are  obliged  for  these  particulars  to  Arrian,  who  has  given  us 
an  exact  journal  of  his  voyage,  copied  from  that  of  Nearchus  the 
admiral. 

Alexander,  after  having  left  Patala,  marched  through  the  country 
of  the  Oritse,  the  capital  whereof  was  called  Ora,  or  Bambacis.  Here 
he  was  in  such  want  of  provisions,  that  he  lost  a  great  number  of  sol- 
diers ;  and  brought  back  from  India  scarcely  the  fourth  part  of  his 
army,  which  had  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  foot, 
and  fifteen  thousand  horse.  Sickness,  bad  food,  and  the  excessive 
heats,  had  swept  them  away  in  multitudes  ;  but  famine  made  a  still 
greater  havoc  among  the  troops  in  this  barren  country,  which  was 
neither  ploughed  nor  sowed  ;  its  inhabitants  being  savages,  who  fared 
very  hard,  and  led  a  most  uncomfortable  life.  After  they  had  eaten 
all  the  palm-tree  roots  that  could  be  met  with,  they  were  obliged  to 
feed  upon  the  beasts  of  burden,  and  next  upon  their  war-horses  ;  and 
when  they  had  no  beasts  left  to  carry  their  baggage,  they  were  forced 

to  bum  those  rich  spoils,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  Macedonians  had 
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ran  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth.  The  plague,  a  disease  which 
generally  accompanies  famine,  completed  the  calamity  of  the  soldiers, 
and  destroyed  great  numbers  of  them. 

After  marching  sixty  days,  Alexander  arrived  on  the  confines  of 
Gedrosia,  where  he  found  plenty  of  all  things ;  for  the  soil  was  not 
only  very  fruitful,  but  the  kings  and  great  men,  who  lay  nearest  the 
country,  sent  him  all  kinds  of  provisions.  He  continued  some  time 
here,  in  order  to  refresh  his  army.  The  governors  of  India  having 
sent,  by  his  order,  a  great  number  of  horses,  and  all  kinds  of  beasts 
of  burden,  from  the  several  kingdoms  subject  to  him,  he  remounted 
his  troops,  equipped  those  who  had  lofit  every  thing,  and  soon  after, 
presented  all  of  them  with  arms,  as  beautiful  as  those  they  had  be- 
fore, which  it  was  very  easy  for  him  to  do,  as  they  were  upon  the 
confines  of  Persia,  at  that  time  in  peace,  and  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition. 

He  arrived  in  Carmania,  now  called  Kerman,  and  went  through  it, 
not  with  the  air  and  equipage  of  a  warrior  and  a  conqueror,  but  in  a 
kind  of  masquerade,  and  bacchanalian  festivity  ;  committing  the  most 
riotous  and  extravagant  actions.  He  was  drawn  by  eight  horses,  him- 
self being  seated  on  a  magnificent  chariot,  above  which  a  scaffold  was 
raised  in  the  form  of  a  square  stage,  where  he  passed  the  days  and 
nights  in  feasts  and  carousing.  This  chariot  was  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed by  an  infinite  number  of  others,  some  of  which,  in  the  shape 
of  tents,  were  covered  with  rich  carpets,  and  purple  coverlets ;  and 
others,  shaped  like  cradles,  were  overshadowed  with  branches  of  trees. 
On  the  sides  of  the  roads,  and  at  the  doors  of  houses,  a  great  number 
of  casks,  ready  broached,  were  placed,  whence  the  soldiers  drew  wine 
in  large  flagons,  cups,  and  goblets,  prepared  for  that  purpose. 

The  whole  country  echoed  with  the  sound  of  instruments,  and  the 
howling  of  the  bacchanals,  who,  with  their  hair  dishevelled,  and  like  so 
many  frantic  creatures,  ran  up  and  down,  abandoning  themselves  to 
every  kind  of  licentiousness.  All  this  he  did  in  imitation  of  the  tri- 
umph of  Bacchus,  who,  as  we  are  told,  crossed  all  Asia  in  this  equip 
age,  after  he  had  conquered  India.  This  riotous,  dissolute  march 
lasted  seven  days,  during  all  which  time,  the  army  was  never  sober. 
It  was  very  happy,  says  Quintus  Gurtius,  for  them,  that  the  con- 
quered nations  did  not  think  of  attacking  them  in  this  condition ;  for 
a  thousand  resolute  men,  well  armed,  might  with  great  ease  have 
defeated  these  conquerors  of  the  world,  while  thus  plunged  in  wine 
and  excess. 

Kearchus  still  keeping  along  the  sea-coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus,  came  at  last  into  the  Persian  gulf,  and  arrived  at  the  island 
of  Harmusia,  now  called  Ormus.  He  was  there  informed,  that  Alex- 
ander was  not  above  five  days'  journey  from  him.  Having  left  the 
fleet  in  a  secure  place,  he  went  to  meet  Alexander,  accompanied  only 
by  four  persons.  The  king  was  very  anxious  about  his  fleet.  When 
news  was  brought  him  that  Nearchus  was  arrived  almost  alone,  he 
imagined  that  it  had  been  entirely  destroyed,  and  that  Nearchus  had 
been  so  very  happy  as  to  escape  from  the  general  defeat.  His  arrivw 
confirmed  him  still  more  in  his  opinion,  when  he  beheld  a  company  ol 
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pale,  lean  creatures,  whose  countenances  were  so  changed,  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  know  them  again.  Taking  Nearchus  aside,  he 
told  him,  that  he  was  oyerjoyed  at  his  return,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
was  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  his  fleet.  **  Your  fleet,  royal  sir," 
cried  he  immediately,  ^'  thanks  to  the  gods,  is  not  lost,"  upon  which 
he  related  the  condition  in  which  he  had  left  it.  Alexander  could  not 
refrain  from  tears,  and  confessed  that  this  happy  news  gave  him 
greater  pleasure  than  the  conquest  of  all  Asia.  He  heard,  with  un- 
common delight,  the  account  Nearchus  gave  of  his  voyage,  and  the 
discoveries  he  had  made ;  and  bid  him  return  back,  and  go  quite  up 
the  Euphrates  as  far  as  Babylon,  pursuant  to  the  first  orders  he  had 
given  him.^ 

In  Garmania,  many  complaints  were  made  to  Alexander,  concern- 
ing governors  and  other  officers,  who  had  grievously  oppressed  the 
people  of  various  provinces  during  his  absence ;  for,  fully  persuaded 
that  he  would  never  return,  they  had  exercised  every  species  of  rapine, 
tyranny,  cruelty,  and  oppression.  But  Alexander,  strongly  affected 
with  their  grievances,  and  pierced  to  the  very  soul  with  their  just  com- 
plaints, put  to  death  as  many  as  were  found  guilty  of  mal-administra- 
tion,  and  with  them,  six  hundred  soldiers,  who  had  been  the  instru- 
ments of  their  exactions  and  other  crimes.  He  even  afterwards  treated 
with  the  same  severity,  all  such  of  his  officers  as  were  convicted  of  the 
like  guilt,  so  that  his  government  was  beloved  by  all  the  conquered 
nations.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  a  prince  owes  these  examples  of 
severity  to  his  equity,  which  ought  to  check  every  kind  of  irregularity ; 
to  his  glory,  to  prove  that  he  does  not  connive  or  share  in  the  injus- 
tice committed  in  his  name ;  to  the  consolation  of  his  subjects,  whom 
he  supplies  with  a  vengeance  which  they  themselves  ought  never  to 
exercise  :  in  fine,  to  the  safety  of  his  dominions,  which,  by  so  equita- 
ble an  administration,  is  secured  from  many  dangers,  and  very  often 
from  insurrections.  It  is  a  great  unhappiness  to  a  kingdom,  when 
every  part  of  it  resounds  with  exactions,  vexations,  oppressions,  and 
corruption,  and  not  so  much  as  a  single  man  is  punished,  as  a  terror 
to  the  rest ;  and  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  public  authority  falls 
only  upon  the  people,  and  never  on  those  who  ruin  them. 

The  great  pleasure  Alexander  took  in  the  account  which  Nearchus 
gave  him  of  his  successful  voyage,  inspired  that  prince  with  a  great 
inclination  to  go  upon  the  ocean.  He  proposed  no  less  than  to  sail 
from  the  Persian  gulf,  round  Arabia  and  Africa,  and  to  return  into 
the  Mediterranean  by  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  called  at  that  time,  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules ;  a  voyage  which  had  been  several  times  attempted^ 
and  once  performed  by  order  of  a  king  of  Egypt,  called  Nechao,  as  I 
have  observed  elsewhere.  It  was  afterwards  his  design,  when  he- 
should  have  humbled  the  pride  of  Carthage,  against  which  he  wa& 
greatly  exasperated,  to  cross  into  Spain,  called  by  the  Greeks  Iberia, 
from  the  river  Iberus:  he  next  was  to  go  over  the  Alps,  and  coast 
along  Italy,  where  he  would  have  had  but  a  short  passage  into  Epi- 
ms,  and  from  thence  into  Macedonia.      For  this  purpose,  he  sent 

>  Airian.  in  Indio.  p.  8i8— $62. 
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orders  to  the  viceroys  of  Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  to  build,  in  several 
parts  of  the  Euphrates,  and  particularly  at  Thapsacus,  ships  sufficient 
for  that  enterprise ;  and  he  caused  to  be  felled,  on  mount  Libanus,  a 
great  number  of  trees,  which  were  to  be  carried  into  the  above-men- 
tioned city.  But  this  project,  as  well  as  many  others  which  he  medi- 
tated, were  all  defeated  by  his  early  death. 

Continuing  his  march,  he  went  to  Pasargada,  a  city  of  Persia.  Or- 
sines  was  governor  of  the  country,  and  the  greatest  nobleman  in  it. 
He  was  descended  from  Gyrus ;  and,  besides  the  wealth  he  inherited 
from  his  ancestor,  he  himself  had  amassed  great  treasures,  having,  for 
many  years,  ruled  a  large  country.  He  had  done  the  king  a  signal 
service.  The  person  who  governed  the  provinces  during  Alexander's 
expedition  into  India,  happened  to  die ;  when  Orsines,-  observing  that, 
.  for  want  of  a  governor,  all  things  were  running  to  confusion,  took  the 
;  Administration  upon  himself,  composed  matters  very  happily,  and  pre- 
:«erved  them  in  the  utmost  tranquillity,  till  Alexander's  arrival.  He 
>.»€ttt  to  meet  him,  with  presents  of  all  kinds  for  himself,  as  well  as  his 
offieeri.  These  consisted  of  a  great  number  of  fine  managed  horses, 
ehariot«  enriched  with  gold  and  silver,  precious  moveables,  jewels,  gold 
Taees  of  pffv>digious  weight,  purple  robes,  and  four  thousand  talents  of 
alver  in  specie.  However,  this  generous  magnificence  proved  fatal  to 
him ;  for  he  presented  such  gifts  to  the  principal  grandees  of  the 
court,  as  infinitely  exceeded  their  expectations,  but  gave  nothing  to 
the  eunuch  Bagotss,  the  king's  favourite ;  and  this,  not  through  for- 
getfulness,  but  ^mi  of  contempt.  Some  persons  telling  him  how  much 
the  king  loved  Bi^goas,  he  answered,  *^  I  honour  the  king's  friends, 
but  not  an  in&mous  eanuch."  These  words  being  told  Bagoas,  he 
employed  all  liis  influ«Niee  to  ruin  a  prince  descended  from  the  noblest 
blo<iKl  in  the  east,  and  irreproachable  in  his  conduct.  He  even  bribed 
some  of  his  atteadaata,  giving  them  instructions  how  to  impeach  him 
at  a  proper  season,  and  ia  die  mean  time,  whenever  he  was  alone  with 
the  king,  be  filled  his  mind  with  suspicions  and  distrusts,  using  am- 
biguous expressions  of  that  nobleman,  as  if  by  chance ;  and  dissem- 
bling very  artfully  the  motives  of  his  discontent.  The  king,  however. 
Suspended  his  judgment  for  the  present,  but  discovered  less  esteem  than 
before  for  Orsines,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  was  plotting  against 
him,  so^seeretly  the  Affair  was  carried  on ;  and  l^e  eunuch,  in  his  pri- 
vate diaeourses  with  Alaxander^  was  perpetually  charging  him  either 
exactions  or  treason. 

The  .great  -daager  i»  which  prinees  are  exposed,  is  the  suffering 
themselves  .<to  be  .prejudiced  and  over-reaehed  in  this  manner  by  their 
favourites^  a  •danger  so  common^  that  St.  Bernard,  writing  to  Pope 
Eugenina,  .assures  him,  that  if  he  were  exempted  from  this  weakness, 
he  might  boast  himself  to  be  the  only  man  in  the  worid  that  is  so.' 
What  is  here  spoken  of  princes,  is  applicable  to  all  who  represent 
them.  Great  men  generally  listen  with  pleasure  to  the  slanderer; 
and  for  this  reason,  because  he  generally  puts  on  the  mask  of  affection 
and  zeal,  which  soothes  their  pride.    Slander  always  makes  some  im- 

*  De  ooBMidor.  L  iL  e.  14. 
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predion  on  the  most  equitable  nrinds;  and  Icnves  behind  it  snch  dnrk 
■nd  gloomy  traces,  as  raise  suspicions,  jealousies,  and  distrusts.  The 
ftrtfal  slanderer  is  bold  and  indefatigable,  because  he  is  sure  to  escape 
nDpunished ;  and  is  sensible  that  he  runs  but  very  little  danger  in 
greatly  prejudicing  others.  With  regard  to  the  great,  they  seldom 
inquire  into  secret  calumnies,  either  from  indolence,  giddiness,  or 
shame  to  appear  suspicioms,  fearful,  or  diflSdent ;  in  a  word,  from  their 
QDwillingness  to  own  that  they  were  imposed  upon,  and  abandoned 
themselves  to  a  rash  credulity.  In  this  manner,  the  most  unsullied 
virtne,  and  the  most  irreproachable  fidelity,  are  frequently  brought  to 
inevitable  ruin. 

Of  this  we  have  a  sad  example  on  the  present  occasion.  Bagoas, 
after  having  taken  his  measures  at  a  distance,  at  last  gave  birth  to  his 
dark  design.  Alexander  having  caused  the  monument  of  Cyrus  to  be 
opened,  in  order  to  perform  funeral  honours  to  t]^  ashes  of  that  great 
prince,  found  nothing  in  it,  but  an  old  rotten  shield,  two  Scythian 
bows,  and  a  scimitar ;  whereas  he  hoped  to  find  it  full  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, as  the  Persians  had  reported.  The  king  laid  a  golden  crown  on 
his  arm,  and  covered  it  with  his  oloak ;  vastly  surprised  that  so  power- 
ful and  renowned  a  prince  had  not  been  buried  with  greater  pomp  than 
a  private  man.  Bagoas  thinking  this  a  proper  time  for  him  to  speak, 
•*are  we  to  wonder,"  says  he,  *'  at  finding  the  tombs  of  kings  so  empty, 
since  the  houses  of  the  governors  of  provinces  are  filled  with  the  gold 
of  which  they  have  deprived  them  ?  I,  indeed,  had  never  seen  this 
monument ;  but  I  have  heard  Darius  say,  that  immense  treasures  were 
buried  in  it.  Hence  flowed  the  unbounded  liberality  and  profusion  of 
Orsines,  who,  bestowing  what  he  could  not  keep  without  ruining  him- 
self, thought  to  make  a  merit  of  this  in  your  sight."  This  charge  was 
without  the  least  foundation ;  and  yet,  the  magi,  who  guarded  the 
sepulchre,  were  put  to  the  torture,  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  and  nothing 
was  discovered  relating  to  the  pretended  theft.  Their  silence  on  this 
occasion  ought  naturally  to  have  cleared  Orsines ;  but  the  artful,  in- 
sinuating discourses  of  Bagoas,  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  Alex- 
ander's mind,  and  by  that  means  given  calumny  an  easy  access  to  it. 
The  accusers  whom  Bagoas  had  suborned,  having  made  choice  of  a 
favourable  moment,  came  and  impeached  Orsines,  and  charged  him 
with  the  commission  of  several  odious  crimes,  and  among  the  rest,  with 
stealing  the  treasures  of  the  monument.  At  this  charge,  the  matter 
appeared  no  longer  doubtful,  and  the  indications  were  thought  suffi- 
cient ;  so  that  this  prince  was  loaded  with  chains  before  he  had  so 
much  as  suspected  that  any  accusation  had  been  brought  against  him ; 
and  was  put  to  death,  without  even  being  heard,  or  confronted  with 
his  accusers.  Too  unhappy  fate  of  kings,  who  do  not  hear  and  ex- 
amine things  in  person  I  and  who  still  continue  infatuated,  notwith- 
standing the  numberless  examples  they  read  in  history  of  princes  who 
have  been  betrayed  in  like  manner. 

I  have  already  said,  that  there  had  followed  the  king,  an  Indian, 
called  Calanus,  reputed  the  wisest  man  of  his  country,  who,  though 
he  professed  the  practice  of  the  most  severe  philosophy,  had  however 
been  persuaded,  in  his  extreme  old  age,  to  attend  upon  the  court. 
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This  man  having  lived  eighty-three  years,  without  ever  having  been 
afflicted  with  sickness ;  and  having  a  very  severe  fit  of  the  cholic  upon 
his  arri\al  at  Pasargada,  he  resolved  to  put  himself  to  death.  Reso- 
lutely determined  not  to  let  the  perfect  health  he  had  alwnys  enjoyed 
be  impaired  by  lingering  pains ;  and  being  also  assured  of  falling  into 
the  hands  of  physicians,  and  of  being  tortured  with  loads  of  medicine, 
he  besought  the  king  to  order  the  erecting  of  a  funeral  pile  for  him, 
and  desired  that  after  he  had  ascended  it,  fire  might  be  set  to  it.  Alex- 
ander imagined  that  Calanus  might  be  easily  dissuaded  from  so  dread- 
ful a  design ;  but,  finding  that  in  spite  of  all  the  arguments  he  could 
use,  Calanus  was  still  inflexible,  he  at  last  was  obliged  to  acquiesce 
with  it.  Calanus  then  rode  on  horseback  to  the  foot  of  the  funeral 
pile ;  offered  up  his  prayers  to  the  gods ;  caused  libations  to  be  per- 
formed upon  himself,  and  the  rest  of  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed 
which  are  practised  ^  funerals ;  cut  off  a  tuft  of  his  hair,  in  imitation 
of  victims ;  embraced  such  of  his  friends  as  were  present ;  entreated 
them  to  be  merry  that  day,  to  feast  and  carouse  with  Alexander; 
assuring  them  at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  soon  see  that  prince  in 
Babylon.  After  saying  these  words,  he  ascended,  with  the  utmost 
cheerfulness,  the  funeral  pile,  laid  himself  down  upon  it,  and  covered 
his  face :  and,  when  the  flame  reached  him,  he  did  not  make  the  least 
motion  ;  but  with  a  patience  and  constancy  that  surprised  the  whole 
army,  continued  in  the  posture  in  which  he  at  first  had  laid  himself; 
and  completed  his  sacrifice,  by  dying  pursuant  to  the  custom  practised 
by  the  sages  of  his  country.^ 

Diodorus  informs  us,  that  people  differed  very  much  in  opinion 
with  respect  to  this  action.  Some  condemned  it,  as  suiting  only  a 
frantic,  senseless  wretch  ;  others  imagined  he  was  prompted  to  it  out 
of  vain-glory,  merely  for  the  sake  of  being  gazed  at,  and  to  pass  for 
a  miracle  in  constancy,  and  these  were  not  mistaken :  in  fine,  others 
applauded  this  false  heroism,  which  had  enabled  him  to  triumph  in 
this  manner  over  sorrow  and  death. 

Alexander,  having  returned  into  his  tent,  after  this  dreadful  cere- 
mony, invited  several  of  his  friends  and  general  officers  to  supper ; 
and  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  Calanus,  and  to  do  him  honour, 
he  proposed  a  crown,  as  a  reward  for  him  who  should  drink  most. 
The  conqueror  on  this  occasion  was  Promachus,  who  swallowed  four 
measures  of  wine,  that  is,  eighteen  or  twenty  pints.  After  receiving 
the  prize,  which  was  a  crown,  worth  a  talent,  he  survived  his  victory 
but  three  days.  Of  these  guests,  forty-one  died  of  their  intemper- 
ance :  a  scene  worthy  of  closing  that  which  Calanus  had  shortly  before 
exhibited  ! 

From  Pasagada,  Alexander  came  to  Persepolis  ;  and,  surveying  the 
remains  of  the  conflagration,  was  exasperated  against  himself,  for  his 
folly  in  setting  it  on  fire.  From  thence  he  advanced  towards  Susa. 
Nea rebus,  in  compliance  with  his  orders,  had  begun  to  sail  up  the 
Euphrates  with  his  fleet ;  but  upon  advice  that  Alexander  was  going 
to  Susa,  he  came  down  again  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pasi-tigris,  and 

*  Arriaoj  1.  viL  p.  276.    Dlod.  L  vii.  p.  573,  574.   PluU  in  Alex.  p.  703^ 
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sailed  up  this  river  to  a  bridge,  where  Alexander  was  to  pass  it.  Then 
the  naval  and  land  armies  joined.  The  king  offered  to  his  gods  sacri- 
fices, by  way  of  thanks,  for  his  happy  return,  and  great  rejoicings 
▼ere  made  in  the  camp.  Nearchus  received  the  honours  due  to  him 
for  the  care  he  had  taken  of  the  fleet,  and  for  having  conducted  it  so 
far  safe,  through  numberless  dangers.' 

Alexander  found  in  Susa  all  the  captives  of  quality  he  had  left 
there.  He  married  Statira,  eldest  daughter  of  Darius,  and  gave  the 
youngest  to  his  friend  Hephssstion.  And  in  order  that,  by  making 
these  marriages  more  common,  his  own  might  not  be  censured,  he 
persuaded  the  greatest  noblemen  in  his  court,  and  his  principal  favour- 
ites, to  imitate  him.  Accordingly  they  chose  from  among  the  noblest 
families  of  Persia,  about  eighty  young  maidens,  whom  they  married. 
His  design  was,  by  these  alliances,  to  cement  so  strongly  the  union 
of  the  two  nations,  that  they  should  henceforward  form  but  one,  under 
his  empire.  The  nuptials  were  solemnized  after  the  Persian  manner. 
He  likewise  feasted  all  the  rest  of  the  Macedonians  who  had  married 
before  in  that  country.  It  is  related  that  there  were  nine  thousand 
guests  at  this  feast,  and  that  he  gave  each  of  them  a  gold  cup  for  the 
libations. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  bounty,  he  would  also  pay  his  soldiers'  debts. 
Bat  finding  that  several  would  not  declare  the  sum  they  owed,  for 
fear  of  its  being  an  artifice,  merely  to  discover  those  among  them  who 
^ere  too  lavish  of  their  money,  he  appointed  in  his  camp,  officers, 
▼here  all  debts  were  paid  without  asking  the  name  either  of  debtor  or 
creditor.  His  liberality  was  very  great  on  this  occasion,  and  gave 
general  satisfaction  ;  we  are  told  that  it  amounted  to  nearly  ten  thou- 
sand talents ;  but  his  indulgence,  in  permitting  every  person  to  con- 
ceal his  name,  was  a  still  more  agreeable  circumstance.  He  reproached 
his  soldiers  for  their  seeming  to  suspect  the  truth  of  his  promise,  and 
said  to  them,  ^^  That  a  king  ought  never  to  forfeit  his  word  with  his 
Bubjects ;  nor  his  subjects  suspect  that  he  could  be  guilty  of  so  shame- 
ful a  prevarication."^  A  truly  royal  maxim,  as  it  forms  the  security 
of  a  people,  and  the  most  solid  glory  of  a  prince ;  which  at  the  same 
time  may  be  renounced  for  ever  by  the  violation  of  a  single  promise, 
which,  in  affairs  of  government,  is  the  most  fatal  of  all  errors. 

There  arrived  at  this  time,  at  Susa,  thirty  thousand  Persian  young 
men,  most  of  the  same  age,  and  called  epigones ;  that  is,  successors ; 
as  coming  to  relieve  the  old  soldiers  in  their  duty  and  long  fatigues. 
Such  only  had  been  made  choice  of  as  were  the  strongest  and  best 
shaped  in  all  Persia,  and  had  been  sent  to  the  governors  of  such 
:^ties  as  were  either  founded  or  conquered  by  Alexander.  These  had 
mstructed  them  in  military  discipline,  and  in  all  things  relating  to  the 
science  of  war.  They  were  all  very  neatly  dressed,  and  armed  after 
the  Macedonian  manner.  These  came  and  encamped  before  the  city, 
where,  drawing  up  in  order  of  battle,  they  were  reviewed,  and  per- 
formed their   exercises   before   the   king,  who   was   extremely  well 

'  Anian  de  Ind.  p.  357,  368. 

'  Oh  y^p  XP^"^  ^*  '*  ^^  fiaatXfa  iXX  6rt  |  J^nMuv  *pdt  r«f  im^c^w;  hx  iw  Sf^^OfiCMiy  rhi 
^  ^1 4  ihiothuv  fofcc?!  rfo  SanXta, — ^Arrisii. 
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pleased,  and  very  bountiful  to  them  afterwards,  at  which  the  Mace- 
donians took  great  umbrage.  And,  indeed,  Alexander  observing  that 
these  were  harassed  and  tired  out  with  the  length  of  the  war,  and 
often  vented  murmurs  and  complaints  in  the  assemblies ;  he,  for  that 
reason,  was  desirous  of  training  up  these  new  forces,  purposely  to 
check  the  licentiousness  of  the  veterans.  It  is  dangerous  to  disgust 
a  whole  nation,  and  to  favour  foreigners  too  openly. 

In  the  meantime,  Harpalus,  whom  Alexander,  during  his  expedition 
into  India,  had  appointed  governor  of  Babylon,  quitted  his  service. 
Flattering  himself  with  the  hopes  that  this  prince  would  never  return 
from  his  wars  in  that  country,  he  had  given  way  to  all  kinds  of  licen- 
tiousness, and  consumed  in  his  infamous  revels  part  of  the  wealth 
with  which  he  had  been  intrusted.  As  soon  as  he  was  informed  that 
Alexander,  in  his  return  from  India,  punished  very  severely  such  of 
his  lieutenants  as  had  abused  their  power,  he  meditated  how  he  might 
best  secure  himself;  and,  for  this  purpose,  he  amassed  five  thousand 
talents,  assembled  six  thousand  soldiers,  withdrew  into  Attica,  and 
landed  at  Athens.^  Immediately  all  such  orators,  as  made  a  trade  of 
eloquence,  ran  to  him  in  crowds,  all  ready  to  be  corrupted  by  bribes, 
as  they  were  before  by  hopes  of  them.  Harpalus  did  not  fail  to 
distribute  a  small  part  of  his  wealth  among  these  orators,  to  win  them 
over  to  his  interest,  but  he  offered  Phocion  seven  hundred  talents,  and 
even  put  his  person  under  his  protection,  well  knowing  the  very  great 
authority  he  had  over  the  people.^ 

The  fame  of  hie  probity,  and  particularly  of  his  disinterestedness, 
had  gained  this  credit.  Philip's  deputies  had  offered  him  great  sums 
of  money  in  that  prince's  name,  and  entreating  him  to  acoept  them, 
if  not  for  himself,  at  least  for  his  children,  who  were  so  poor  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  support  the  glory  of  his  name :  ^^  if 
they  resemble  me,''  replied  Phocion,  ''  t^he  little  spot  of  ground,  with 
the  produce  of  which  I  have  hitherto  lived,  and  which  has  raised  me 
the  glory  you  mention,  will  be  sufficient  to  maintain  them  ;  if  it  will 
not,  I  do  not  intend  to  leave  them  wealth,  merely  to  foment  and 
heighten  their  luxury,"^  Alexander  having  likewise  sent  him  a 
hundred  talents,  Phocion  asked  those  who  brought  them  upon  what 
design  Alexander  sent  him  so  great  a  sum,  and  did  not  remit  any  to 
the  rest  of  the  Athenians?  ^^It  is,"  replied  they,  ^'because  Alex- 
ander looks  upon  you  as  the  only  just  and  virtuous  man."  Phocion 
answered,  ^Met  him  suffer  me  still  to  enjoy  that  character,  and  be 
really  what  I  am  taken  for."* 

The  reader  will  suppose  that  he  did  not  give  a  more  favourable 
reception  to  the  persons  sent  by  Harpalus.  And,  indeed,  he  spoke 
to  them  in  very  harsh  terms,  declaring  that  he  should  immediately 
take  such  measures  as  would  be  very  disagreeable  to  the  person  on 
whose  errand  they  came,  in  case  he  did  not  leave  off  bribing  the  city; 
so  that  Harpalus  lost  all  hopes  from  that  quarter. 

Demosthenes  did  not  at  first  show  more  favour  to  Harpalus.     He 

'  Pluu  in  Demosth.  p.  857,  868.  *  Ibid.  In  Phoc.  p.  751.  ■  Pint,  in  Phoc  p.  749. 

*  Si  mei  similes  erunti  idem  hie,  inquit,  agellus,  illos  alet,  qni  me  sd   hane  dignitatem 
porduxii,  tin  dissimiles  sunt  fiituri,  nolo  meia  iinpentis  iUomm  aU  augwiqno  lazarian* 
Oor.  Nep  in  Pbor .  c  1. 
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idvised  the  Athenians  to  drive  him  out  from  their  city,  and  not  to 
tDirolve  it  in  a  war  upon  a  very  unjust  oooasion ;  and,  at  the  same 
tiffle,  without  the  least  necessity. 

Some  days  after,  Harpalus,  as  an  inventory  was  taking  of  his 
goods,  having  observed  that  DemcMthenes  took  a  particular  pleasure 
in  viewing  one  of  the  king's  cups  of  solid  gold,  and  that  he  admired 
the  fashion  and  the  beauty  of  the  workmanship^  desired  him  to  take 
it  in  his  hand  and  tdl  him  the  weight  of  it.  Demosthenes,  taking 
the  cup,  was  surprised  at  its  heaviness,  and  accordingly  asked  how 
much  it  weighed.  Harpalus  answered,  with  a  smile,  twenty  talents, 
I  believe ;  and  that  very  evening  sent  him  that  sum  with  the  cup ;  foi 
so  great  was  the  penetration  of  Harpalus  that  he  could  discover,  by 
the  air  and  certain  glances,  the  foibles  of  a  man  struck  with  the 
ehanns  of  gold.  Demosthenes  could  not  resist  its  power ;  but,  over-« 
come  by  this  present,  and  being  no  longer  master  of  himself,  he 
joined  on  a  sudden  with  the  opposite  party;  and  the  very  next 
morning,  wrapping  his  neck  well  in  woollen  cloths,  he  went  to  the 
assembly.^  The  people  then  called  on  him  to  rise  and  make  a  speech, 
bat  he  refused,  making  signs  that  he  had  lost  his  voice ;  upon  which 
some  wags  cried  aloud  that  their  orator  had  been  seized  in  the  night, 
not  with  a  quinzy,  but  an  argyrancy  ;^  thereby  intimating  that  the 
money  of  Harpalus  had  suppressed  his  voice. 

The  people,  being  told  next  day  of  the  gift  which  had  been  sent  to 
Demosthenes,  were  highly  exasperated,  and  refused  to  hear  his  justi- 
fication. Harpalus  was  thereupon  expelled  the  city ;  and,  in  order  to 
discover  the  persons  who  had  taken  bribes,  the  magistrates  com- 
manded a  strict  search  to  be  made  in  all  houses,  that  of  Caricles 
excepted ;  who,  having  been  but  recently  married,  was  exempted  from 
this  inquiry,  out  of  respect  to  his  bride.  The  politeness  shown  on 
this  occasion  does  honour  to  Athens,  and  is  not  always  exercised 
elsewhere. 

Demosthenes,  to  prove  his  innocence,  proposed  a  decree,  by  which 
the  senate  of  the  Areopagus  was  empowered  to  take  cognizance  of 
this  matter.  He  was  the  first  they  tried,  and  was  fined,  upon  being 
convicted,  fifty  talents ;  for  the  payment  of  which  he  was  thrown  into 
prison.  He,  however,  found  means  to  escape,  and  left  his  country. 
Demosthenes  did  not  behave  with  resolution  and  magnanimity  in  his 
banishment;  residing,  generally,  at  JElgina  or  Trezina,  every  time  he 
cast  his  eyes  on  Attica,  his  face  would  be  covered  with  tears ;  and  he 
Buffered  such  words  to  escape  from  him  as  were  unworthy  a  brave 
man;  words  which  by  no  means  correspond  with  his  resolute  and 
generous  behaviour  during  his  administration.  Cicero  was  reproached 
with  the  same  weakness  in  his  exile,  which  shows  that  great  men  are 
not  such  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions. 

It  is  to  be  wished,  for  the  honour  of  eloquence,  that  what  Pausanias 

^Tbe  expression  in  the  Greek  U  full  of  beanty  and  spirit  Plntarcb  eompares  the  gold 
vhich  bad  been  accepted  by  Demosthenes,  to  a  garrison  of  the  enemy,  which  a  governor 
W  received  into  his  eity,  and  thereby  dispossessed  himself  of  the  oommand  of  it.    UX^us 

*U  is  impociible  to  translate  the  agreeable  play  of  these  Greek  words :  Oh^  ^H  nprnyx^i 
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relates,  in  justification  of  Demosthenes,  were  true;  and  it  is  very 
probable  it  was  so.  According  to  this  author,  Harpalus,  after  flying 
from  Athens,  was  seized  by  Philoxenus,  the  Macedonian ;  and,  being 
racked;  to  extort  from  him  the  names  of  such  Athenians  as  had  been 
bribed  by  him,  he  did  not  once  mention  Demosthenes,  whose  name, 
had  he  been  guilty,  he  would  not  have  suppressed  before  Philoxenus, 
as  that  orator  was  his  enemy.^ 

Upon  the  first  report  of  Harpalus  flying  to  Athens,  Alexander, 
fully  determined  to  go  in  person  to  punish  Harpalus  and  the  Athe- 
nians, had  commanded  a  fleet  to  be  equipped.  But  after  news  was 
brought  that  the  people  in  their  assembly  had  ordered  him  to  depart 
their  city,  he  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  turning  into  Europe. 

Alexander,  having  still  a  curiosity  to  see  the  ocean,  came  down 

•from  Susa  upon  the  river  Eulseus;    and,   after  having  coasted  the 

Persian  gulf  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris,   he  went  up  that  river 

towards  the  army,  which  was  encamped  on  its  banks,  near  the  city  of 

Opis,  under  the  command  of  Hephsestion. 

Upon  his  arrival  there  he  published  a  declaration  in  the  camp,  by 
which  all  the  Macedonians,  who,  by  reason  of  their  age,  wounds,  or 
any  other  infirmity,  were  unable  to  support  any  longer  the  fatigues  of 
the  service,  were  permitted  to  return  into  Greece ;  declaring  that  his 
design  was  to  discharge  them,  to  be  bountiful  to  them,  and  send  them 
back  to  their  native  country  in  a  safe  and  honourable  manner.  His 
intention  was,  in  making  this  declaration,  to  oblige,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  give  them  the  strongest  proof  how  greatly  they  were  in  his 
esteem.  The  very  contrary,  however,  happened ;  for,  being  already 
disgusted  upon  some  other  accounts,  especially  by  the  visible  pre- 
ference which  Alexander  gave  to  foreigners,  they  imagined  that  his 
resolution  was  to  make  Asia  the  seat  of  his  empire,  and  to  disengage 
himself  from  the  Macedonians ;  and  that  the  only  motive  of  his  doing 
this  was,  that  they  might  make  room  for  the  new  troops  he  had  levied 
in  the  conquered  countries.  This  alone  was  sufficient  to  exasperate 
them  to  fury.  Upon  which,  without  observing  the  least  order  or  dis- 
cipline, or  regarding  the  remonstrances  of  their  officers,  they  went  to 
the  king  with  an  air  of  insolence  which  they  had  never  assumed  till 
then ;  and,  with  seditious  cries,  unanimously  demanded  to  be  dis- 
charged :  saying,  farther,  that  since  he  despised  the  soldiers  who  had 
gained  him  all  his  victories,  he  and  his  father,  Ammon,  might  carry 
on  the  war  against  whom  and  in  what  manner  they  pleased ;  but,  as 
for  themselves,  they  were  fully  determined  not  to  serve  him  any 
longer. 

The  king,  no  ways  surprised,  and,  without  once  hesitating,  leaped 
from  his  tribunal,  caused  the  principal  mutineers,  whom  he  himself 
pointed  out  to  his  guards,  to  be  immediately  seized,  and  ordered  thir 
teen  to  be  punished.  This  bold  and  vigorous  action,  which  astonished 
the  Macedonians,  suppressed  their  courage  in  an  instant.  Quite 
amazed  and  confounded,  and  scarcely  daring  to  look  at  ore  another, 
they  stood  with  downcast  eyes,  and  were  so  dispirited  and  trembled 
-  ■  ■ —  * 

'  Pausan.  L  ii.  p.  143. 
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00  exceedingly,  that  they  ivere  unable  either  to  speak  or  even  to 
think.  Seeing  them  in  this  condition,  he  re-ascended  his  tribunal, 
where,  after  repeating  to  them,  with  a  severe  countenance  and  a 
menacinc;  tone  of  voice,  the  many  favors  which  Philip,  his  father,  had 
bestowed  upon  them,  and  all  the  marks  of  kindness  and  friendship 
by  which  he  himself  had  distinguished  them,  he  concluded  with  these 
words :  ^'  You  all  desire  a  discharge  ;  I  grant  it  you.  Go,  now,  and 
publish  to  the  whole  world  that  you  have  left  your  prince  to  the  mercy 
of  the  nations  he  had  conquered,  who  were  more  affectionate  to  him 
than  you."  After  speaking  thus,  he  returned  suddenly  into  his  tent, 
cashiered  his  old  guard,  appointed  another  in  its  place,  all  composed 
of  Persian  soldiers,  shut  himself  up  for  some  days,  and  would  not, 
daring  the  time,  see  any  person. 

Had  the  Macedonians  been  sentenced  to  die,  it  could  not  have  sur- 
prised them  more  than  when  news  was  brought  to  them  that  the  king 
had  confided  the  guard  of  his  person  to  the  Persians.  They  could 
suppress  their  grief  no  longer,  so  that  nothing  was  heard  but  cries, 

Eoans  and  lamentations.  Soon  after  they  all  ran  together  to  the 
Dg's  tent,  threw  down  their  *arms,  confessing  their  guilt,  acknow- 
ledging their  fault  with  tears  and  sighs ;  declared  that  the  loss  of  life 
woidd  not  be  so  grievous  as  the  loss  of  honour,  and  protested  that 
they  would  not  leave  the  place  till  the  king  had  pardoned  them.  At 
last,  Alexander  could  no  longer  resist  the  tender  proofs  they  gave  of 
their  sorrow  and  repentance ;  so  that  when  he  himself,  at  his  coming 
out  of  his  tent,  saw  them  in  this  dejected  condition,  he  could  not 
refrain  from  tears ;  and,  after  some  gentle  reproaches,  which  were 
softened  by  an  air  of  humanity  and  kindness,  he  declared  so  loud  as 
to  be  heard  by  them  all,  that  he  restored  them  to  his  friendship. 
This  was  restoring  them  to  life,  as  was  manifest  from  their  shouts. 

He  afterwards  discharged  such  Macedonians  as  were  no  longer  able 
to  carry  arms,  and  sent  them  back  to  their  native  country  with  rich 
presents.  He  commanded  that,  at  the  exhibition  of  the  public  games, 
ihey  should  be  allowed  the  chief  places  in  the  theatre,  and  there  sit 
with  crowns  on  their  heads;  and  gave  orders  that  the  children  of 
those  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  his  service,  should  receive,  during 
their  minority,  the  same  pay  which  had  been  given  their  fathers. 
Such  support  and  honours  granted  to  veterans,  must  necessarily 
ennoble,  in  a  very  conspicuous  manner,  the  military  profession.  It 
is  not  possible  for  a  government  to  enrich  every  soldier  in  particular, 
but  it  may  animate  and  console  him  by  marks  of  distinction,  which 
inspire  a  stronger  ardour  for  war,  more  constancy  in  the  service,  and 
nobler  sentiments  and  motives. 

Alexander  appointed  Craterus  commander  of  these  soldiers,  to 
whom  he  gave  the  government  of  Macedonia,  Thessaly  and  Thrace, 
which  Antipater  had  enjoyed ;  and  the  latter  was  commanded  to  bring 
the  recruits,  instead  of  Craterus.  The  king  had  long  since  been  quite 
tired  with  the  complaints  of  his  mother  and  Antipater,  who  could  not 
agree.  She  charged  Antipater  with  aspiring  to  sovereign  power,  and 
the  latter  complained  of  her  violent  and  untractable  disposition,  and 
Had  often  declared  in  his  letters  that  she  did  not  behave  in  a  manner 
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suitable   to   her  dignity.      It  was  with   some  relnctanoe  Antip&ter 
resigned  his  government. 

From  Opis  Alexander  arrived  at  Ecbatana,  in  Media;  where,  after 
having  despatched  the  most  urgent  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  he  again 
solemnized  games  and  festivals.  There  had  come  to  him  from  Greece 
three  thousand  dancers,  makers  of  machinery,  and  other  persons 
skilled  in  diversions  of  this  kind.  It  happened  unluckily,  during  the 
celebration  of  these  festivals,  that  Ilephsestion  died  of  a  disease  which 
he  brought  upon  himself.  Alexander  abandoned  himself  to  immo- 
derate drinking,  his  whole  oourt  followed  his  example,  and  sometimes 
spent  whole  days  and  nights  in  these  excesses.  In  one  of  them, 
HephsBStion  lost  his  life.  He  was  the  most  intimate  friend  the  king 
had,  the  confidant  of  all  secrets ;  and,  to  say  all  in  a  word,  a  second 
self.  Craterus  only  seemed  to  dispute  this  high  honour  with  him. 
A  few  words,  which  one  day  escaped  that  prince,  shows  the  difference 
be  made  between  these  two  courtiers.  ^^  Craterus,"  says  he,  '^  loves 
the  king,  but  Hephsestion  loves  Alexander."  This  expression  sig- 
nifies, if  I  mistake  not,  that  Hephss^tion  had  devoted  himself,  in  a 
tender  and  affectionate  manner,  to  the  person  of  Alexander;  but  that 
Craterus  loved  him  as  a  king ;  that  is,  was  concerned  for  his  reputa- 
tion, and  sometimes  was  less  obsequious  to  his  will  than  he  was  zealous 
for  his  glory  and  interest.  An  excellent  character,  but  very 
uncommon.^ 

Hephaestion  was  as  much  beloved  by  all  his  courtiers  as  by  Alex- 
ander himself.  Modest,  even-tempered,  beneficent,  free  from  pride, 
avarice  and  jealousy ;  he  never  abused  his  credit,  nor  preferred  him- 
self to  those  officers  whose  merit  made  them  necessary  to  his  sove- 
reign. He  was  universally  regretted ;  but  his  death  threw  Alexander 
into  excessive  sorrow,  to  which  he  abandoned  himself  in  such  a 
manner  as  was  unworthy  so  great  a  king.  He  seemed  to  receive  no 
consolation,  but  in  the  extraordinary  funeral  honours  he  paid  to  his 
friend  at  his  arrival  in  Babylon,  whither  he  commanded  Perdiccas  to 
carry  his  corpse. 

In  order  to  remove,  by  business  and  employment,  the  melancholy 
ideas  which  the  death  of  his  favourite  perpetually  awakened  in  his 
mind,  Alexander  marched  his  army  against  the  Cosssei,  a  warlike 
nation,  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Media,  whom  not  one  of  the 
Persian  monarchs  had  ever  been  able  to  conquer.  The  king,  how- 
ever, reduced  them  in  forty  days,  afterwiurds  passed  the  Tigris  and 
marched  towards  Babylon. 

SECTION   XVIII.  —  ALEXANDER   ENTERS   BABYLON.       HIS   DEATH.      HIS 
CORPSE   CONVEYED  TO  THE  TEMPLE   OF  JUPITER-AMMON. 

Alexander  being  arrived  within  a  league  and  a  half  of  Babylon, 
the  Chaldeans,  who  pretended  to  know  futurity  by  the  stars,  deputed 
to  him  some  of  their  old  men,  to  acquaint  him  that  he  would  be  in 
danger  of  his  life  in  case  he  entered  that  city,  and  were  very  urgent 
with  him  to  go  no  farther.  The  Babylonish  astrologers  wrere  held  in 
such  great  reputation  that  this  advice  made  a  prodigious  impression 

■  A.  M.  3680.    AnL  J.  C.  324. 
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OD  his  fDind,  and  filled  him  with  confusion  and  dread.  Upon  this, 
after  sending  several  of  the  grandees  of  his  court  to  Babylon,  he 
himself  went  another  waj ;  and,  having  marched  about  ten  leagues, 
he  stopped  for  some  time  in  the  same  place  where  he  had  encamped 
his  army.  The  Greek  philosophers,  being  told  the  foundation  of  hie 
fear  and  scruples,  waited  upon  him ;  when  setting  in  the  strongest 
light  the  principles  of  Anaxagoras,  whose  tenets  they  followed,  they 
demonstrated  to  him,  in  the  strongest  manner,  the  vanity  of  astrology, 
and  made  him  have  so  great  a  contempt  for  divination  in  general, 
and  for  that  of  the  Chaldeans  in  particular,  that  he  immediately 
marched  towards  Babylon  with  his  whole  army.^  He  knew  that  there 
vere  arrived  in  that  city  ambassadors  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  who 
waited  for  his  coming ;  the  whole  earth  echoing  so  with  the  terror  of 
his  name,  that  the  several  nations  cpime,  with  inexpressible  ardour,  to 
pay  homage  to  Alexander,  as  to  him  who  was  to  be  their  sovereign. 
This  view,  which  agreeably  soothed  the  strongest  of  all  his  passions, 
contributed  very  much  to  stifle  every  other  reflection,  and  to  make 
him  careless  of  all  advice  that  might  be  given  him,  so  that  he  set  for- 
ward with  all  possible  diligence  toward  the  great  city,  there  to  hold 
the  states-general,  as  it  were,  of  the  world.  After  making  a  most 
magnificent  entry,  he  gave  audience  to  all  the  ambassadors,  with  the 
grandeur  and  dignity  suitable  to  a  great  monarch,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  affability  and  politeness  of  a  prince  who  is  desirous  of 
winning  the  affection  of  all.  He  loaded  those  of  Epidaurus  with 
great  presents  for  the  deity  who  presides  over  their  city,  as  well  as 
over  health,  but  reproached  him  at  the  same  time*  ^^  ^sculapius," 
says  he,  *^  has  showed  me  but  very  little  indulgence  in  not  preserving 
the  life  of  a  friend,  who  was  as  dear  to  me  as  myself."  In  private, 
he  discovered  a  great  friendship  for  such  of  the  deputies  of  Greece 
as  came  to  congratulate  him  on  his  victories  and  his  happy  return ; 
and  he  restored  them  all  the  statues,  and  other  curiosities,  which 
Xerxes  had  carried  out  of  Greece,  that  were  found  in  Busa,  Babylon, 
Pasargada,  and  other  places.  We  are  told  that  among  these  were 
the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  and  that  they  were 
brought  back  to  Athens*' 

The  ambassadors  from  Oorinth  having  offered  him,  in  the  name  of 
their  city,  the  freedom  of  it,  he  laughed  at  an  offer  which  seemed  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  one  who  had  attained  so  exalted  a  pitch  of  gran- 
dear  and  powOT.  When,  however,  Alexander  was  told  that  Corinth 
had  granted  this  privilege  to  Hercules  only,  he  acoepted  it  with  joy ; 
and  gloried  in  treading  in  his  steps,  and  resembling  him  in  all  things. 
Bat,  says  Seneca,  in  what  did  this  frantic  young  man,  with  whom  suc- 
cessful temerity  passed  for  virtue,  resemble  Hercules  ?  The  latter, 
free  from  all  self-interested  views,  travelled  through  the  world,  merely 
to  serve  the  several  nations  he  visited,  and  to  purge  the  earth  of  such 
robbers  as  infested  it:  whereas  Alexander,  who  is  justly  entitled  thr 


'  Arriaii,  L  tU.  p.  294—809.    Q.  Cart  L  z.  o.  4—7.    Plut  in  Alex.  p.  7^6—707. 
'D&od.  L  rrlL  p.  677—688.    Justin.  L  xii.  •.  18—11 
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plunderer  of  nations,  made  his  glory  consist  in  carrying  desolation  into 
all  places,  and  in  rendering  himself  the  terror  of  mankind.^ 

At  the  same  time  he  wrote  a  letter,  which  was  to  have  been  read 
publicly  in  the  assembly  of  the  Olympic  games,  whereby  the  several 
cities  of  Greece  were  commanded  to  permit  all  exiles  to  return  into 
their  native  country,  those  excepted  who  had  committed  sacrilege,  or 
any  other  crime  deserving  death ;  and  ordered  Antipater  to  employ 
an  armed  force  against  such  cities  as  should  refuse  to  obey.  This 
letter  was  read  in  the  assembly.  But  as  for  the  Athenians  and  Muy- 
lians,  they  did  not  think  themselves  obliged  to  put  orders  in  execution 
which  seemed  to  interfere  with  their  libertv. 

Alexander,  after  having  despatched  these  affairs,  finding  himself 
now  at  leisure,  began  to  think  of  Hephsestion's  burial.  This  he 
solemnized  with  greater  magnificence,  than  had  ever  been  seen.  As 
he  himself  undertook  the  management  of  this  funeral,  he  commanded 
all  the  neighbouring  cities  to  contribute  their  utmost  in  exalting  the 
pomp  of  it.  He  likewise  ordered  all  the  nations  of  Asia  to  extinguish 
what  the  Persians  call  the  sacred  fire,  till  the  ceremony  of  the  inter- 
ment should  be  ended ;  which  was  considered  an  ill  omen,  it  being 
never  practised  in  Persia,  except  at  the  death  of  a  monarch.  AH  the 
officers  and  courtiers,  to  please  Alexander,  caused  images  to  be  carved 
of  that  favourite,  of  gold,  ivory,  and  other  precious  materials. 

At  the  same  time  the  king  having  procured  a  great  number  of  archi- 
tects, and  skilful  workmen,  first  caused  near  six  furlongs  of  the  wall 
of  Babylon  to  be  thrown  down;  and,  having  got  together  a  great 
number  of  bricks,  and  levelled  the  spot  designed  for  the  funeral  pile, 
he  had  a  most  magnificent  monumental  structure  erected  over  it. 

This  edifice  was  divided  into  thirty  parts,  in  each  of  which  was  raised 
a  uniform  building,  the  roof  of  which  was  covered  with  great  planks 
of  palm-tree  wood.  The  whole  formed  a  perfect  square,  the  circum- 
ference of  which  was  adorned  with  extraordinary  magnificence.  Each 
side  was  a  furlong,  or  one  hundred  fathoms,  in  length.  At  the  foot 
of  it,  and  in  the  first  row,  were  set  two  hundred  and  forty-four  prows 
of  ships  gilded,  on  the  buttresses,^  or  supporters  of  which  were  fixed 
the  statues  of  two  archers,  four  cubits  high,  with  one  knee  on  the 
ground;  and  two  other  statues,  in  an  upright  posture,  completely 
armed,  larger  than  life,  being  five  cubits  in  height.  The  spaces  be- 
tween the  prows  were  spread  and  adorned  with  purple  cloih.  Over 
these  prows  was  a  colonnade  of  large  flambeaux,  the  shafts  of  which 
were  fifteen  cubits  high,  embellished  with  crowns  of  gold  at  the  part 
where  they  were  held.  The  flame  of  those  flambeaux  ending  at  top, 
terminated  towards  eagles,  which,  with  their  heads  inclining  down- 
wards, and  extended  wings,  served  as  capitals.  Dragons  fixed  near, 
or  upon  the  base,  turned  their  heads  upwards  towards  the  eagles. 

*■  Quid  illi  simile  habebat  vesanus  adolescens,  cui  pro  yirtute  erat  felix  temeritoA  ?  ITerculei 
nibil  sibi  viciL  Orbem  terrarum  trantivit,  non  eonenpifloendo,  sed  vindicando— malorum  hos- 
tis,  boDorum  vindez,  terrarum  marisque  pacator.  At  hio  a  pueritia  latro  gentiumque  va.«ta- 
tor — summum  bonum  duxit,  terrori  esse  ounctis  mortalibu8.---SeDeo.  de  Benaf.  L  i.  c.  18. 

*  In  Greek  *^ir^rliaf,  or  ears.  These  are  two  pieoes  of  timber^  whioh  prq)eot  to  the  rigii 
ftnd  left  of  the  prow. 
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Over  this  colonnade  stood  a  third,  in  the  base  of  which  was  repre- 
sented, in  relievo,  a  party  of  hunting  animals  of  every  kind.  On  the 
fourth,  the  combat  of  the  Centanrs  was  represented  in  gold.  Lastly, 
on  the  fifth,  were  placed  alternately,  golden  figures,  representing 
lions  and  bulls.  The  whole  edifice  terminated  with  military  trophies, 
after  the  Macedonian  and  barbarian  fashion,  as  so  many  symbols  of 
the  victory  of  the  former,  and  defeat  of  the  latter.  On  the  entabla- 
tures and  roofs  were  represented  syrens,  the  hollow  bodies  of  which 
vere  filled,  but  in  an  imperceptible  manner,  with  musicians,  who  sang 
mournful  airs  and  dirges  in  honour  of  the  deceased.  This  edifice  was 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  cubits  high,  that  is,  above  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five  feet. 

The  beauty  and  the  design  of  this  structure,  the  singularity  and 
magnificence  of  the  decorations,  and  the  several  ornaments  of  it,  sur- 
passed the  most  wonderful  productions  of  fancy,  and  were  all  in  ex- 
quisite taste.  Alexander  had  appointed  to  superintend  the  building  of 
this  edifice,  Stasicrates,  a  great  architect,  and  admirably  well  skilled 
in  mechanics,  in  all  whose  inventions  and  designs  there  appeared,  not 
only  prodigious  magnificence  and  surprising  boldness,  but  such  a 
greatness  as  was  scarcely  conceivable. 

It  was  this  artist  who,  discoursing  some  time  before  with  Alexan- 
der, had  told  him,  that  of  all  the  mountains  he  knew,  none  would  so 
well  admit  of  being  cut  into  the  shape  of  a  man,  as  Mount  Athos  in 
Thrace;  that,  if  he  therefore  pleased  but  to  give  orders,  he  would 
make  this  mountain  the  most  durable  of  all  statues,  and  that  which 
would  lie  most  open  to  the  view  of  the  universe.  In  its  left  hand  it 
should  hold  a  city,  consisting  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants  ;  and  from 
its  right  should  pour  a  great  river,  whose  waters  would  discharge  them- 
selves into  the  sea.  One  would  have  thought  that  this  project  would 
have  pleased  Alexander,  who  sought  for  the  great  and  marvellous  in 
all  things ;  nevertheless,  he  rejected  it,  and  wisely  answered,  that  it 
was  enough  there  was  one  prince  whose  folly  Mount  Athos  would  eter- 
nize. This  was  meant  of  Xerxes,  who  having  endeavoured  to  cut 
through  the  isthmus  of  that  mountain,  wrote  a  letter  to  it  in  the  proud- 
est, but  most  vain-glorious  terms. ^  "With  regard  to  myself,"  says 
Alexander,  "  Mount  Caucasus,  the  river  Tanais,^  the  Caspian  Sea,  all 
which  I  passed  in  triumph,  shall  be  my  monument."  ^ 

The  expense  of  the  splendid  monument  which  this  prince  erected  in 
honour  of  Hephsestion,  with  that  of  the  funeral,  amounted  to  upwards 
of  twelve  thousand  talents.  But,  what  man  was  ever  so  ridiculously 
and  extravagantly  profuse  ?  All  this  gold,  all  this  silver,  was  no  other 
than  the  blood  of  nations,  and  the  substance  of  provinces,  which  were 
thus  sacrificed  to  a  vain  ostentation. 

To  crown  the  affection  which  Alexander  had  for  his  deceased  friend, 
something  was  still  wanting  to  the  honours  he  paid  him,  to  raise  them 
above  human  nature ;  and  this  was  what  he  proposed,  and  for  that 

'  Prond  Athofl,  wbo  liftest  thj  head  to  heaveD,  be  not  ao  bold  as  to  oppose  to  my  workmen 
faeb  rocks  and  stones  as  they  cannot  cat ;  otherwise  I  will  cut  thee  quite  to  pieces,  and  thr  'W 
thee  intc  the  sea. — Pint,  de  ira  cohib.  p.  555. 

*  The  laxarthee  U  here  meant.  '  Pint  in  Fortan.  Alex.  Serm.  L  325. 
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purpoe^  had  sent  to  the  temple  of  AtnTnon  a  tmstj  person  nanie<l 
Philip,  to  inquire  the  will  of  the  god.  It  doubtless  was  the  echo  of 
that  of  Alexander ;  and  the  answer  was,  that  sacrifices  might  be 
offered  to  Hephsestion,  as  a  demigod.  These  were  not  spared  in  anj 
manner ;  Alexander  himself  first  setting  the  example,  when  he  made 
a  great  feast,  to  which  upwards  of  ten  thousand  persons  were  invited. 
At  the  same  time,  he  wrote  to  Cleomenes,  gorernor  of  Egypt,  com- 
manding him  to  build  a  temple  to  Hephssstion  in  Alexandria,  and 
another  in  the  island  of  Pharos.  In  this  letter,  which  is  still  extant, 
to  excite  his  diligence,  and  hasten  the  work,  he  grants  the  governor, 
who  was  despised  universallj  for  his  injustice  and  rapine,  a  general 

Eardon  for  all  his  crimes,  past,  present,  and  future;  provided  that,  at 
is  return,  the  temple  and  city  should  be  completed.  And  now,  nothing 
was  seen  but  new  altars,  temples,  and  festivals ;  no  oaths  were  admin- 
istered but  in  the  name  of  the  new  deity ;  to  question  his  divinity  was 
a  capital  crime.  An  old  officer,  a  friend  of  Hephsestion,  having  be- 
wailed him  as  dead,  in  passing  before  his  tomb,  had  like  to  have  been 
put  to  death  for  it ;  nor  would  he  have  been  pardoned,  had  not  Alex* 
ander  been  assured,  that  the  officer  wept,  merely  from  some  remains 
of  tenderness,  and  not  as  doubting  Ilephsestion's  divinity.  I  cannot 
say  whether  Alexander  prevailed  so  far,  as  to  make  any  one  give 
credit  to  Hephsestion's  divinity ;  but  he  himself  appeared,  or  at  least 
endeavoured  to  appear,  firmly  persuaded  of  it ;  and  gloried,  not  only 
that  he  had  a  god  for  his  father,  but  that  he  himself  could  make  gods. 

During  almost  a  year  which  Alexander  continued  in  Babylon,  he 
revolved  a  great  many  projects  in  his  mind ;  such  as,  to  go  round 
Africa  by  sea,  to  make  a  complete  discovery  of  all  the  nations,  lying 
round  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  inhabiting  its  coasta ;  to  conquer  Arabia, 
to  make  war  with  Carthage,  and  to  subdue  the  rest  of  Europe.  The 
very  thoughts  of  sitting  still  fatigued  him,  and  the  great  vivacity  of 
his  imagination  and  ambition  would  never  suffer  him  to  be  at  rest ; 
nay,  could  he  have  conquered  the  whole  world,  he  would  have  sought 
a  new  one,  to  satiate  the  avidity  of  his  desires. 

The  embellishing  of  Babylon  also  employed  his  thoughts  very  much. 
Finding  it  surpassed  in  extent,  in  conveniency,  and  in  whatever  can 
be  wished,  either  for  the  necessities  or  pleasures  of  life,  all  the  other 
cities  of  the  East,  he  resolved  to  make  it  the  seat  of  his  empire ;  and 
for  that  purpose,  was  desirous  of  adding  to  it  all  the  conveniencies  and 
ornaments  possible. 

This  city,  as  well  as  the  country  round  about  it,  had  suffered  greatly 
by  the  breaking  of  the  bank  or  dyke  of  the  Euphrates,  at  the  head 
of  the  canal  called  Pallacopa.  The  river  running  out  of  its  usual 
channel,  by  this  breach,  overflowed  the  whole  country ;  and  forcing 
its  way  perpetually,  the  breach  grew  at  last  so  wide,  that  it  would  have 
cost  almost  as  much  to  repair  the  bank,  as  the  raising  of  it  had  done 
at  first.  So  little  water  was  left  in  the  channel  of  the  Euphrates  about 
Babylon,  that  there  was  scarcely  depth  enough  for  small  boats,  which 
consequently  was  of  great  prejudice  to  the  city. 

Alexander  undertook  to  remedy  this,  for  which  purpose  he  em- 
barked upon  the  Euphrates,  in  order  to  take  a  view  of  the  place      It 
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w  on  tbis  ooeafiion  thftt  he  reproached,  in  a  ludicrous  and  insulting 
tone  of  Toice,  the  magi  and  Chaldeans  who  accompanied  him,  for  the 
vanity  of  their  predictions ;  since,  notwithstanding  the  ill  omens  with 
which  they  had  endeavoured  to  terrify  him,  as  if  he  had  been  a  credu- 
lous woman,  he  had  entered  Babylon,  and  was  returned  from  it  in 
safety.  Attentive  to  nothing  but  the  object  of  his  voyage,  he  went 
ftud  reviewed  the  breadi,  and  gave  the  proper  orders  for  repairing  and 
restoring  it  to  its  former  condition. 

This  design  of  Alexander  merited  the  greatest  applause.  Such 
works  are  truly  worthy  in  great  princes,  and  give  immortal  honour  to 
their  name,  as  not  being  the  effect  of  a  ridiculous  vanity,  but  entirely 
calculated  for  the  public  good.  By  the  execution  of  this  project,  he 
would  have  recovered  a  whole  province  which  lay  under  water ;  and 
have  made  the  river  more  navigable,  and  consequently  of  greater 
service  to  the  Babylonians,  by  turning  it  again  into  its  channel  as 
before. 

This  work,  after  having  been  carried  on  for  the  length  of  thirty 
fiirlongs,  a  league  and  a  half,  was  stopped  by  difficulties  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil ;  and  the  death  of  this  prince,  which  happened  soon 
after,  put  an  end  to  this  project,  and  several  others  he  had  formed. 
A  supreme  cause,  unknown  to  men,  prevented  its  execution.  The  real 
obstacle  to  the  success  of  it,  was  the  curse  which  God  had  pronounced 
against  this  city ;  an  anathema  which  no  human  power  could  divert 
or  retard.  **!  will  cut  off  from  Babylon  the  name  and  remnant,'* 
the  Lord  of  hosts  had  sworn  above  three  hundred  years  before :  "  I 
will  also  make  it  a  possession  for  the  bittern,  and  pools  of  water :  and 
I  will  sweep  it  with  the  bosom  of  destruction.*  It  shall  never  be  in- 
habited, neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation. 
Neither  shall  the  shepherds  make  their  fold  there.*' ^  Heaven  and 
earth  would  sooner  have  passed  away,  than  Alexander's  design  been 
put  in  execution.  No  river  was  now  to  flow  by  Babylon ;  the  places 
round  it  were  to  be  overflowed  and  changed  to  uninhabitable  fens ;  it 
was  to  be  rendered  inaccessible  by  prodigious  quantities  of  mud  and 
dirt;  and  the  city,  as  well  as  the  country  about  it,  were  to  be  covered 
by  stagnated  waters,  which  would  make  all  access  to  it  impracticable. 
Thus  it  now  lies ;  ^  and  all  things  were  to  conspire  to  reduce  it  to  this 
dejected  state,  in  order  that  the  prophe^  might  be  completely  ful- 
filled; **for  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath  purposed,  and  who  shall  disannul 
it  ?  and  his  hand  is  stretched  out,  and  who  shall  turn  it  back !" 
Nothing  shows  more  evidently  the  strength  and  weight  of  this  invin 
eible  curse,  than  the  efforts  of  the  most  powerful  prince  that  evei 
reigned ;  a  prince,  the  most  obstinate  that  ever  was,  with  regard  tc 
the  carrying  on  his  projects ;  a  prince,  none  of  whose  enterprises  had 
ever  miscarried,  but  who  failed  in  this,  though  it  did  not  seem  so  dif- 
ficult  as  the  rest. 

Another  design  which  Alexander  meditated,  and  had  most  at  heait, 
iras  the  repairing  the  temple  of  Belus.     Xerxes  had  demolished  it  in 

Im.  ziv.  22, 23.  *  Ibid.  xiii.  20. 

*  6m  whAt  if  Mid  on  ibis  raltjeot  in  the  history  of  Cyrna.  *  Ibid.  Im.  zir.  27» 
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his  return  from  Greece,  and  it  had  lain  in  ruins  ever  since.  Alexan- . 
der  was  resolved,  not  only  to  rebuild  it,  but  even  to  raise  a  much  more 
magnificent  temple.  Accordingly,  he  had  caused  all  the  rubbish  to 
be  removed  ;  and  finding  that  the  magi,  to  whose  care  he  had  left  this, 
went  on  but  slowly,  he  made  his  soldiers  work :  and  although  ten  thou- 
sand of  them  were  daily  employed  at  it,  for  two  months  successively, 
the  work  was  not  finished  at  the  death  of  this  prince,  so  prodigious 
were  its  ruins.  When  it  came  to  the  turn  of  the  Jewish  soldiers,  who 
were  in  his  army,  to  work  as  the  rest  had  done,  they  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  give  their  assistance ;  but  excused  themselves  with  say- 
ing, that  as  idolatry  was  forbidden  by  the  tenets  of  their  religion,  they 
therefore  were  not  allowed  to  assist  in  building  a  temple  designed  for 
idolatrous  worship  ;  and  accordingly  not  one  lent  a  hand  on  this  occa- 
sion. They  were  punished  for  disobedience,  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  so 
that,  at  last,  Alexander,  admiring  their  perseverance,  discharged, 
and  sent  them  home.'  This  scrupulous  resolution  of  the  Jews  is  a 
lesson  to  many  Christians,  as  it  teaches  them,  that  they  are  not 
allowed  to  joipi  or  assist  in  the  commission  of  an  action  that  is  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  God. 

One  cannot  forbear  admiring  the  conduct  of  Providence  on  this 
occasion.  God  had  broken  to  pieces,  by  the  hand  of  his  servant  Cy- 
rus, the  idol  Belus,*  the  god  who  rivalled  the  Lord  of  Israel ;  he  after- 
wards caused  Xerxes  to  demolish  this  temple.  These  first  blows 
which  the  Lord  struck  at  Babylon,  were  so  many  omens  of  its  total 
ruin ;  and  it  was  as  impossible  for  Alexander  to  complete  the  rebuild- 
ing of  this  temple,  as  for  Julian,  some  centuries  after,  to  restore  that 
of  Jerusalem. 

Although  Alexander  employed  himself  in  the  works  above-men- 
tioned, during  his  stay  in  Babylon,  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  in  such  pleasures  as  that  city  afforded ;  and  one  would  conclude, 
that  the  chief  aim,  both  of  his  occupations  and  diversions,  was  to  stu- 
pefy himself,  and  to  drive  from  his  mind  the  melancholy  and  afilicting 
ideas  of  an  impending  death,  with  which  he  was  threatened  by  all  the 
predictions  of  the  magi  and  other  soothsayers :  for  though,  in  certain 
moments,  he  seemed  not  to  regard  the  various  notices  which  had  been 
given  him;  he  was  however  seriously  affected  with  themnnwardly; 
and  these  gloomy  reflectiops  were  for  ever  returning  to  his  mind. 
They  terrified  him  at  last  to  such  a  degree,  that  whenever  the  most 
insignificant  thing  happened,  his  imagination  swelled  it  immediately  to 
a  prodigy,  and  interpreted  it  into  an  unhappy  omen.  The  palace  was 
now  filled  with  sacrifices,  with  persons  whose  office  was  to  perform 
expiations  and  purifications,  and  with  others  who  pretended  to  pro- 
phtv^y.  It  was  certainly  a  spectacle  worthy  a  philosophic  eye,  to  see 
a  prince,  at  whose  nod  the  world  trembled,  abandoned  to  the  strongest 
terrors  ;  so  true  is  it,  says  Plutarch,  that  if  the  contempt  of  the  gods, 
and  the  incredulity  which  prompts  us  neither  to  fear  nor  believe  any 
thing,  be  a  great  misfortune,  the  superstitious  man,  whose  soul  is  a 
prey  to  the  most  abject  fears,  the  most  ridiculous  follies,  is  equally 

'  JoBephua  contra  ADpisQ.  1.  i.  o.  8.  *  God  girea  him  this  name  in  Isaiah. 
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nnhappy.  It  is  plain  that  God,  by  a  just  judgment,  took  a  pleasure 
m  degrading,  before  all  ages  and  nations,  and  in  sinking  lower  than 
the  condition  of  the  vulgar,  the  man  who  had  aiTected  to  set  himself 
above  human  nature,  and  to  equal  himself  to  the  Deity.  This  prince 
bad  sought,  in  all  his  actions,  that  ?aih-glory  of  conquest  which  men 
most  admire ;  and  to  which  they  affix,  more  than  to  any  thing  else, 
the  idea  of  grandeur;  and  (rod  delivered  him  up  to  a  ridiculous  super- 
stition, which  virtuous  men  of  good  sense  and  understanding  despise 
most)  and  than  which,  nothing  can  be  more  weak  or  grovelling. 

Alexander  was  therefore  for  ever  solemnizing  new  festivals,  and  per 
petually  at  new  banquets,  in  which  he  drank  with  his  usual  intemper- 
ance. After  having  spent  a  whole  night  carousing,  a  second  was  pro- 
posed to  him.  He  met  accordingly,  and  there  were  twenty  guests  at 
table.  He  drank  to  the  health  of  every  person  in  company,  and  then 
pledged  them  severally.  After  this,  calling  for  the  cup  of  Hercules, 
which  contained  six  bottles,  it  was  filled,  when  he  poured  it  all  down, 
drinking  to  a  Macedonian  of  the  company,  named  rroteas,  and  after- 
wards pledged  *  him  again  in  the  same  bumper.  He  had  no  sooner 
swallowed  it,  than  he  fell  upon  the  floor.  ^^  Here  then,"  says  Seneca, 
describing  the  fatal  effects  of  drunkenness,  ^*  is  this  hero  ;  invincible 
to  all  the  toils  of  prodigious  marches,  to  the  dangers  of  sieges  and 
combats,  to  the  most  violent  extremes  of  heat  and  cold ;  here  he  lies, 
conquered  by  his  intemperance,  and  struck  to  the  earth  by  the  fatal 
cup  of  Hercules."  ^ 

In  this  condition  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  and  carried 
half  dead  to  his  palace.  The  fever  continued,  though  with  some  favour- 
able intervals,  in  which  he  gave  the  necessary  orders  for  the  sailing 
of  the  fleet,  and  the  marching  of  his  land  forces,  being  persuaded  he 
should  soon  recover.  But  at  last,  finding  himself  past  all  hopes,  and 
his  voice  beginning  to  fail,  he  drew  his  ring  from  h\s  finger,  and  gave 
it  to  Perdiccas,  with  orders  to  convey  his  corpse  to  the  temple  of 
Ammon. 

Notwithstanding  his  great  weakness,  he  struggled  with  death,  and, 
raising  himself  upon  his  elbow,  presented  his  soldiers,  to  whom  he 
conid  not  refuse  this  last  testimony  of  friendship,  his  dying  hand  to 
kiss.^  Aft^this,  his  principal  courtiers  asking  to  whom  he  left  the 
empire,  he  answered,  ^*to  the  most  worthy^"  adding,  that  he  foresaw 
the  decision  of  this  would  give  occasion  to  strange  funeral  games  after 
his  decease.  And  Perdiccas  inquiring  farther,  at  what  time  they 
should  pay  him  divine  honours,  he  replied,  ^^  when  you  are  happy.*' 
These  were  his  last  words,  and  soon  after  he  expired.  He  was  thirty- 
two  years  and  eight  months  old,  and  had  reigned  twelve.  He  died 
in  the  middle  of  the  spring,  the  first  year  of  the  114th  Olympiad. 

No  one,  say  Plutarch  and  Arrian,  suspected  then  that  Alexander 

/  Alezandnim  tot  itinera,  tot  proelia,  tot  hiemes,  per  quas,  ricta  temporam  locoramqa* 
<lifiealute,  translerat,  tot  flnmiDa  ex  ig;iioto  cadentia,  tot  mariatutam  dimiscrunt;  iotempe- 
'utiakibendi,  et  Ule  Heroalaneus  ac  fatalis  scyphas  condidit — Senec  Bpist  83. 

'  Qaanqaam  yiolentia  morbi  dilabetur,  in  cubitum  tamen  ereotnsi  deztram  omnibus,  qui 
<*B  oonlingere  Tellent,  porrexit.  Quia  antem  illam  osculari  non  curreret,  qnee  jam  tato  op» 
pieiM,  maximi  ezereituf  oomplezui.  humanite  qumm  spiritu  viTidiorefSufflcit? — Val.  Max. 
L  T.  c.  1. 
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had  been  poisoned ;  and  yet  at  this  time  such  reports  generally  pre- 
vail.^ But  the  Btate  of  his  body  proved  that  he  did  not  die  by  that 
means ;  for  all  his  chief  officers  disagreeing  among  themselves,  the 
corpse,  though  it  lay  quite  neglected  for  several  days  in  Babylon, 
which  stands  in  a  hot  climate,  did  not  show  the  least  symptoms  of 
putrefaction.  The  tnie  poison  which  brought  him  to  his  end  was  wine, 
which  has  killed  many  thousands  besides  Alexander.  It  was  never- 
theless believed  afterwards,  that  this  prince  had  been  poisoned  by  the 
treachery  of  Antipater's  sons ;  that  Oassander,  the  eldest  of  them, 
brought  the  poison^  from  Greece;  that  lolas,  his  younger  brother, 
threw  the  fatal  draught  into  Alexander's  cup,  of  which  he  was  the 
bearer ;  and  that  he  chose  the  time  of  the  feast  mentioned  above,  in 
order  that  the  prodigious  quantity  of  wine  he  then  drank  might  con- 
ceal the  true  cause  of  his  death.  The  state  of  Antipater's  affairs,  at 
that  time,  gave  some  grounds  for  this  suspicion.  He  was  persuaded 
that  he  had  been  recalled  with  no  other  view  than  to  ruin  him,  be- 
cause of  his  mal-administration  during  his  vice-royalty;  and  it  was 
not  altogether  improbable  that  he  commanded  his  sons  to  commit  a 
crime  which  would  save  his  own  life,  by  taking  away  that  of  his  sove- 
reign. An  undoubted  circumstance  is,  that  he  could  never  wash  oat 
this  stain ;  and  that  as  long  as  he  lived,  the  Macedonians  detested 
him  as  a  traitor  who  had  poisoned  their  king.  Aristotle  was  also  sus- 
pected, but  with  no  great  foundation. 

Whether  Alexander  lost  his  life  by  poison,  or  by  excessive  drink- 
ing, it  is  surprising  to  see  the  prediction  of  the  magi  and  soothsayers, 
with  regard  to  his  dying  in  Babylon,  so  exactly  fulfilled.  It  is  cer- 
tain and  indisputable,  that  God  has  reserved  to  himself  only  the  know- 
ledge of  futurity ;  and  if  the  soothsayers  and  oracles  have  sometimes 
foretold  things  which  really  came  to  pass,  they  could  do  it  in  no  other 
way  than  by  their  impious  correspondence  with  devils,  who,  by  their 
penetration  and  natural  sagacity,  find  out  several  methods  whereby 
they  dive  to  a  certain  degree  into  futurity,  with  regard  to  approach- 
ing events ;  and  are  enabled  to  make  predictions,  which,  though  they 
appear  above  the  reach  of  human  understandings,  are  yet  not  above 
that  of  malicious  spirits  of  darkness.  The  knowledge  those  evil  spirits 
have  of  all  the  circumstances  which  precede  and  prepai^  an  event ; 
the  part  they  frequently  bear  in  it,  by  inspiring  such  of  tne  wicked  as 
'are  given  up  to  them  with  the  thoughts  and  desire  of  doing  certain 
actions,  and  committing  certain  crimes ;  an  inspiration  to  which  they 
are  sure  those  wicked  persons  will  consent :  by  these  things,  devils 
are  enabled  to  foresee  and  foretell  certain  particulars.^  They,  in- 
deed, often  mistake  in  their  conjectures,  but  God  also  sometimes  per- 
mits them  to  succeed  in  them,  in  order  to  punish  the  impiety  of  those, 

'  A.  M.  3683.    Ant  J.  G.  321. 

*  It  if  pretended  that  this  poison  wu  an  extremely  cold  water,  whloh  exudes  drop  by  drop, 
from  a  rock  in  Arcadia,  called  Nonacris.    Very  little  of  it  falls,  and  it  Is  so  rery  sharp,  that  it 
corrodes  whatever  vessel  receives  it,  those  excepted  which  are  made  of  a  male's  hoof.    ^Ve 
are  told,  that  it  was  brought  for  this  horrid  purpose  from  Greece  to  Babylon  in  a  vessel  of  the 
I  latter  sort 

I  ■  Dwmones  pcrversis  (solent)  malefacta  suadere,  de  quorum  moribus  certl  sunt  iiuod  sint 

eix  talia  suadeutibus  consensurL     Suadent  autem  miris  et  inrisibilibuB  modis.— S.  Aug.  de 
Aivioat  JOsBmon.  p.  509. 
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who,  in  contradiction  to  his  commands,  inquire  their  fate  of  such 
lying  spirits  J 

The  moment  that  Alexander's  death  was  known,  the  whole  palace 
echoed  with  cries  and  groans.  The  vanquished  bewailed  him  with  as 
many  tears  as  the  victors.  The  grief  of  his  death  occasioning  the 
remembrance  of  his  many  good  qualities,  all  his  faults  were  forgotten. 
The  Pers'ans  declared  him  to  have  been  the  most  just,  the  kindest 
sovereign  that  ever  reigned  over  them ;  the  Macedonians,  the  best, 
the  most  valiant  prince  in  the  universe ;  and  all  exclaimed  against  the 
gods  for  having  enviously  bereaved  mankind  of  him,  in  the  flower  of 
bis  age,  and  at  the  height  of  his  fortune.  The  Macedonians  imagined 
they  saw  Alexander,  with  a  firm  and  intrepid  air,  still  lead  them  on 
to  battle,  besiege  cities,  climb  walls,  and  reward  such  as  had  distin- 
guished themselves.  They  then  reproached  themselves  for  having 
refused  him  divine  honours,  and  confessed  they  had  been  ungrateful 
and  impious  for  bereaving  him  of  a  name  he  so  justly  merited. 

After  rendering  him  this  homage  of  veneration  and  tears,  they 
turned  their  whole  thoughts  and  reflections  on  themselves,  and  on  the 
sad  condition  to  which  they  were  reduced  by  Alexander's  death. 
They  considered  that  they  were  on  the  farther  side,  with  respect  to 
Macedonia,  of  the  Euphrates,  without  a  leader  to  head  them,  and  sur- 
rounded with  enemies  who  abhorred  their  new  yoke.  As  the  king 
died  without  nominating  his  successor,  a  dreadful  futurity  presented 
itself  to  their  imagination,  and  exhibited  nothing  but  divisions,  civil 
wars,  and  a  fatal  necessity  of  still  shedding  their  blood  and  of  opening 
their  former  wounds,  not  to  conquer  Asia,  but  only  to  give  a  king  to 
it ;  and  to  raise  to  the  throne,  perhaps,  some  mean  ofiScer  or  wicked 
wretch. 

This  great  mourning  was  not  confined  to  Babylon,  but  spread- over 
all  the  provinces,  and  the  news  of  it  soon  reached  Sysigambis*  One 
of  her  daughters  was  with  her,  who  being  still  inconsolable  for  the 
death  of  Hephsestion,  her  husband,  felt  all  her  private  woes  revived 
by  the  sight  of  the  public  calamity.  But  Sysigambis  bewailed  the 
several  misfortunes  of  her  family ;  and  this  new  aflliction  awakened 
the  remembrance  of  all  its  former  sufferings.  One  would  have 
thought  that  Darius  was  but  just  dead,  and  that  this  unfortunate 
mother  solemnized  the  funeral  of  two  sons  at  the  same  time.  She 
wept  the  living  no  less  than  the  dead:  ''Who  now,"  she  would  say, 
^^will  take  care  of  my  daughters?  Where  shall  we  find  another 
Alexander?"  She  would  fancy  that  she  saw  them  again  reduced  to 
a  state  of  captivity,  and  that  they  had  lost  their  kingdom  a  second 
time ;  but,  with  this  difference,  that  now  Alexander  was  gone,  they 
had  no  refuge  left.  At  last  she  sunk  under  her  grief.  This  princess, 
who  had  borne  with  patience  the  death  of  her  father,  her  husband, 
eighty  of  her  brothers,  who  were  murdered  in  one  day  by  Ochus ; 
Aod,  to  say  all  in  one  word,  that  of  Darius  her  son,  and  the  ruin  of 
her  family ;  though  she  had  submitted  patiently  to  all  these  losses, 

*  FftcUe  est  et  non  incongruum,  ut  oinnipotens  et  Justus,  ad  eorum  poenam  quibua  ista  predi- 
mntur — occulto  apparatu  ministeriorun  suoruin  etiam  spiritibua  talibua  aliquid  divinationu 
imptrtiat— St  Aug.  de  Div.  QusesU  ad  Simplio.  1.  ii.  Quttst.  3. 
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Bhe,  however,  had  not  strength  of  mind  sufficient  to  support  herself 
after  the  death  of  Alexander.  She  would  not  take  any  sustenance 
and  starved  herself  to  death,  to  avoid  surviving  this  last  calamity. 

After  Alexander's  death,  great  contentions  arose  among  the  Mace- 
donians about  appointing  a  successor,  of  which  I  shall  give  an 
account  in  its  proper  place.  After  seven  days  spent  in  confusion  and 
disputes,  it  was  agreed  that  Aridseus,  bastard  brother  to  Alexander, 
should  be  declared  king ;  and  that  in  case  Roxana,  who  wa^  eight 
months  gone  with  child,  should  be  delivered  of  a  son,  he  shodd  share 
the  throne  in  conjunction  with  Aridseus,  and  that  Perdiccas  should 
have  the  care  of  both,  for  Aridseus  was  a  weak  man  and  wanted  a 
guardian  as  much  as  a  child. 

The  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans  having  embalmed  the  king's  corpse 
after  their  manner,  Aridseus  was  appointed  to  convey  it  to  the  temple 
of  Jupiter-Ammon.  Two  whole  years  were  employed  in  preparing 
for  this  magnificent  funeral,  which  made  Olympias  bewail  the  fate  of 
her  son,  who  bavins  had  the  ambition  to  rank  himself  among  the 
gods,  was  so  long  deprived  of  burial,  a  privilege  allowed  to  the 
meanest  of  mortals.^ 

SECTION  XIX. —  THE  JUDGMENT   WB  ARE  TO   FORM   OF  ALEXANDER. 

The  reader  would  not  be  satisfied  if,  after  having  given  a  detail  of 
Alexander's  actions,  I  should  not  take  notice  of  the  judgment  we  are 
to  form  of  them,  especially  as  authors  have  differed  widely  in  their 
opinions  with  regard  to  the  merits  of  this  prince.  Some  have 
applauded  him  with  a  kind  of  ecstasy,  as  the  model  of  a  perfect  hero, 
which  opinion  seems  to  have  prevailed ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  have 
represented  him  in  such  colours  as  at  least  sully,  if  not  quite  eclipse, 
the  splendour  of  his  victories. 

This  diversity  of  sentiment  denotes  that  of  Alexander's  qualities; 
and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  good  and  evil,  virtues  and  vices,  were 
never  more  equally  blended  than  in  the  prince  whose  history  we  have 
written.^  But  this  is  not  all ;  for  Alexander  appears  very  different 
according  to  the  times  or  seasons  in  which  we  consider  him,  as  Livy 
has  very  iustly  observed.  In  the  inquiry  he  makes  concerning  the 
fate  of  Alexander's  arms,  in  case  he  had  turned  them  towards  Italy, 
he  discovers  in  him  a  kind  of  double  Alexander ;  the  one,  wise,  tem- 
perate, judicious,  brave,  intrepid,  but,  at  the  same  time,  prudent  and 
circumspect ;  the  other,  immersed  in  all  the  wantonness  of  a  haughty 
prosperity ;  vain,  proud,  arrogant,  fiery ;  softened  by  delights,  aban- 
doned to  intemperance  and  excesses ;  in  a  word,  resembling  Darins 
rather  than  Alexander ;  and  having  made  the  Macedonians  degene- 
rate into  all  the  vices  of  the  Persians,  by  the  new  turn  of  mind,  and 
the  new  manners  he  assumed  after  his  conquests.^ 

I  shall  have  an  eye  to  this  plan  in  the  account  I  am  now  to  give 

^  ^lian.  1.  ziii.  c.  30. 

^Lttzuria,  indnstria;  comitate,  arrogantia;  malis  bonisqae  artibas  mixtus. — Tacit 
'  Et  loqaimur  de  Alexandro  nondam  merso  secundis  rebus,  quarum  nemo  intolerantior  fott. 
Qui  m  ex  habitu  norm  fortanaB,  novique,  ut  ita  dicam,  ingCDii,  quod  tibi  victor  iodaeraty 
spectetur.     Dario  magis  similis  quam  Alexandro  in  Italiam  yenisset,  et  exercitum  Macedoai« 
•blitum,  degeuerantemque  jam  in  Persarum  mores  adduxiiiet. — Liv.  1.  iz.  n.  IS. 
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of  Alexander's  character,  and  shall  consider  it  under  two  aspects,  and, 
m  a  manner,  two  eras ;  first,  from  his  youth  till  the  battle  of  Issus, 
and  the  siege,  of  Tyre,  which  followed  soon  after;  and,  secondly, 
from  that  victory  till  his  death.  The  former  will  exhibit  to  us  great 
qualities,  with  few  defects,  according  to  the  idea  the  heathens  had  of 
these ;  the  second  will  present  to  us  enormous  vices ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  splendour  of  so  many  victories,  ^ry  little  true  and  solid 
merit,  even  with  regard  to  warlike  actions,  a  few  battles  excepted,  in 
which  he  sustained  his  reputation* 

PART  TIRST. 

We  are  first  to  acknowledge  and  admire,  in  Alexander,  a  happy 
disposition,  cultivated  and  improved  by  an  excellent  education.  He 
had  a  great,  noble  and  generous  soul.  He  delighted  in  bestowing  and 
doing  service,  qualities  he  had  acquired  in  his  infant  years.  A  young 
lad,  whose  business  it  was  to  gather  up  and  throw  the  balls  when  he 
played  at  tennis,  to  whom  he  had  given  nothing,  taught  him  a  good 
lesson  on  that  subject.  As  he  always  threw  the  balls  to  the  other 
players,  the  king,  with  an  angry  air,  cried  to  him,  "  and  am  I,  then, 
to  have  no  ball?"  ''No,  sir,"  replied  the  lad,  ''you  do  not  ask  me 
for  it."  This  witty  and  ready  answer  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the 
prince,  who  laughed,  and  afterwards  was  very  liberal  to  him.  After 
this,  there  was  no  occasion  to  excite  him  to  acts  of  generosity ;  for  he 
would  be  quite  angry  with  such  as  refused  them  at  his  hands.  Finding 
Phocion  continue  inflexible  on  this  head,  he  told  him  by  letter  "  that 
he  would  no  longer  be  his  friend^  in  case  he  refused  to  accept  of  his 
favours."  * 

Alexander,  as  if  he  had  been  sensible  of  the  mighty  things  to  which 
he  was  born,  endeavoured  to  shine  on  all  occasions,  and  appear  more 
conspicuous  than  any  other  person.  No  one  was  ever  fired  with  so 
strong  a  love  for  glory ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  ambition,  which  is 
considered  by  Christians  as  a  great  vice,  was  looked  upon  by  the  hea- 
thens as  a  great  virtue.  It  was  that  which  made  Alexander  support 
with  courage  all  the  toils  and  fatigues  necessary  for  those  who  would 
distinguish  themselves  in  the  exercises  both  of  body  and  4nind«  He 
was  accustomed  very  early  to  a  sober,  hard,  plain  way  of  life,  uncor- 
mpted  with  luxury  or  delicacy  of  any  kind ;  a  way  of  life  highly  ad- 
vantageous to  young  soldiers. 

I  do  not  know  whether  any  prince  in  the  world  had  a  nobler  educa- 
tion than  Alexander.  He  was  very  conversant  in  eloquence,  poetry, 
polite  learning,  the  whole  circle  of  arts,  and  the  most  abstracted  and 
most  sublime  sciences.  How  happy  was  he  in  meeting  with  so  great 
a  preceptor !  None  but  an  Aristotle  was  fit  for  an  Alexander.  I  am 
overjoyed  t^  find  the  disciple  pay  so  illustrious  a  testimony  in  respect 
to  his  master,  by  declaring  he  was  more  indebted  to  him,  in  one  sense, 
than  to  his  father.  A  man  who  thinks  and  speaks  in  this  manner, 
most  be  fully  sensible  of  the  great  advantages  of  a  good  education. 

The  efiects  of  this  were  soon  seen.     Is  it  possible  for  us  to  bdmire 

>  Plat  in  Alex.  p.  687. 
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too  much  the  great  solidity  and  judgment  which  thi8  young  prince 
discovered  in  his  conversations  with  the  Persian  ambassadors?  his 
early  wisdom,  while,  in  his  youth,  he  acted  as  regent  during  his  father's 
absence,  and  pacified  the  feuds  which  had  broken  out  in  Macedonia! 
his  courage  and  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  in  which  he  so 
gloriously  distinguished  himself? 

It  is  a  pain  for  me  t6  see  him  wanting  in  respect  to  his  father  at  a 
banquet,  and  employing  severe,  insulting  expressions  on  that  occasion. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  insult  which  Philip  offered  Olympias,  his 
mother,  in  divorcing  her,  transported  him  in  a  manner  beyond  him- 
self ;  but  still,  no  pretence,  no  injustice  or  violence,  can  either  justify 
or  excuse  such  usage  to  a  father  and  a  king. 

He  afterwards  discovered  more  moderation,  when  on  occasion  of  the 
insolent  and  seditious  discourses  held  by  his  soldiers  in  an  insurrec- 
tion, he  said,  "  that  nothing  was  more  royal,  than  for  a  man  to  hear 
with  calmness  himself  ill  spoken  of,  at  the  time  he  is  doing  good.*'  It 
has  been  observed  that  the  great  prince  of  Gond<!^  did  not  think  any 
thing  more  worthy  of  admiration  in  this  conqueror,  than  the  noble 
haughtiness  with  which  he  spoke  to  the  rebellious  soldiers,  w*ho  refused 
to  follow  him:  "Go,"  says  he,  "ungrateful,  base  wretches,  and  pro- 
claim in  your  country,  that  you  have  abandoned  your  king  among  na- 
tions who  will  obey  him  better  than  you."  ^  "Alexander,"  says  that 
prince,  "  abandoned  by  his  own  troops  among  barbarians,  who  were  not 
yet  completely  conquered,  believed  himself  so  worthy  of  commanding 
others,  that  he  did  not  think  men  could  refuse  to  obey  him.  Whether 
he  were  in  Europe  or  in  Asia,  among  Greeks  or  Persians,  it  was  the 
same  to  him.  He  fancied,  that  whereyer  he  found  men,  he  found  sub- 
jects." Alexander's  patience  and  moderation,  which  I  took  notice  of 
at  first,  are  no  less  wonderful. 

The  first  years  of  his  reign  are  perhaps  the  most  glorious  of  his  life. 
That  at  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was  able  to  appease  the  intestine 
feuds  which  raged  in  the  kingdom ;  that  he  either  crushed  or  subjected 
foreign  enemies,  and  those  of  the  most  formidable  kind ;  that  he  dis- 
armed Greece,  most  of  the  nations  whereof  had  united  against  him ; 
and  that  in  less  than  three  years,  he  should  have  enabled  himself  to 
execute  securely  those  plans  his  father  had  so  wisely  projected ;  all 
these  evince  a  presence  of  mind,  a  strength  of  soul,  a  courage,  an  in- 
trepidity, and,  what  is  more  than  all,  a  consummate  prudence ;  quali- 
ties which  form  the  true  hero. 

This  character  he  supported  in  a  wonderful  manner,  during  the 
whole  course  of  his  expedition  against  Darius,  till  the  time  mentioned 
by  us.  Plutarch  very  justly  admires  the  bare  plan  of  it,  as  the  most  he- 
roic act  that  ever  was.'*  He  formed  it  the  very  moment  he  ascended  the 
throne,  looking  upon  this  design,  in  some  measure,  as  a  part  of  what  he 
inherited  from  his  father.  When  scarcely  twenty  years  old,  sur- 
rounded with  dangers  both  within  and  without  his  kingdom,  finding 
his  treasury  drained  and  encumbered  with  debts,  to  the  amount  of 
two  hundred  talents,  which  his  father  had  contracted ;  having  an  army 

*  Plat  io  Alex.  p.  388.  *  Plut.  de  Fortun.    Alex.  Orat  i.  p.  327. 
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which  was  greatly  inferior  in  number  to  that  of  the  Persians ;  in  this 
condition,  Alexander  already  turned  his  eyes  towards  Babylon  and 
SusA,  and  proposed  no  less  a  c*onquest  than  that  of  so  vast  an  empire. 
Was  this  the  effect  of  the  pride  and  rashness  of  youth?  asks  Plu 
tarch.  Certainly  not,  replies  that  author.  No  man  ever  formed  a 
warlike  enterprise  with  so  great  preparations,  and  such  mighty  suc- 
cours, by  which  I  understand,  continues  Plutarch,  magnanimity,  pru- 
dence, temperance,  and  courage ;  preparations  and  aids,  with  which 
philosophy  supplied  him,  and  which  he  thoroughly  studied ;  so  that 
we  may  affirm,  that  he  was  as  much  indebted  for  his  conquest  to  the 
lessons  of  Aristotle  his  master,  as  to  the  instruction  of  Philip  his  father. 
We  may  add,  that,  according  to  all  the  maxims  of  war,  Alexander's 
enterprise  must  naturally  have  been  successful.  Such  an  army  as  his, 
though  not  a  very  great  one,  consisting  of  Macedonians  and  Greeks, 
that  is,  of  the  best  troops  at  that  time  in  the  world  ;  and  trained  up 
to  war  during  a  long  course  of  years,  inured  to  toils  and  dangers, 
formed  by  a  happy  experience  to  all  the  exercises  of  sieges  and.  bat- 
tles, animated  by  the  remembrance  of  their  past  victories,  by  the  hopes 
of  an  immense  booty,  and  more  so  by  their  hereditary  ana  irreconci- 
lable hatred  to  the  Persians ;  such  an  army,  headed  by  Alexander, 
was  almost  sure  of  conquering  an  army,  composed,  indeed,  of  infinite 
numbers  of  men,  but  of  few  soldiers. 

The  rapidity  of  the  execution  was  answerable  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
project.  After  having  gained  the  affection  of  all  his  generals  and  offi- 
cers by  an  unparalleled  liberality,  and  all  his  soldiers  by  an  air  of 
goodness,  and  affability,  and  even  familiarity,  which,  so  far  from  de- 
basing the  majesty  of  a  prince,  adds  to  the  respect  which  is  paid  him, 
such  a  zeal  and  tenderness  as  is  proof  against  all  this ;  after  this,  I 
say,  the  next  thing  to  be  done,  was  to  astonish  his  enemies  by  bold 
enterprises ;  to  terrify  them  by  examples  of  severity ;  and,  lastly,  to 
win  them  by  acts  of  humanity  and  clemency.  He  succeeded  wonder- 
fully in  these.  The  passage  of  the  Granicus,  followed  by  a  famous 
victory,  the  two  celebrated  sieges  of  Miletus  and  Halicarnassus, 
showed  Asia  a  young  conqueror,  to  whom  no  part  of  military  know- 
ledge was  unknown.  The  razing  of  the  last  city  to  the  very  founda- 
tions, spread  a  universal  terror ;  but  the  allowing  all  those  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  liberties  and  ancient  laws,  who  submitted  cheerfully, 
made  the  world  believe,  that  the  conqueror  had  no  other  view  than  to 
make  nations  happy,  and  to  procure  them  an  easy  and  lasting  peace. 

His  impatience  to  bathe  himself,  when  covered  with  sweat,  in  the 
river  Cydnus,  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  gay,  juvenile  action,  un- 
worthy of  his  dignity ;  but  we  must  not  judge  of  it  from  the  manners 
of  the  present  age.  The  ancients,  all  whose  exercises  bore  some  rela« 
tion  to  those  of  war,  accustomed  themselves  early  to  bathing  and  swim- 
ming. It  is  well  known,  that  in  Rome,  the  sons  of  the  nobility,  after 
having  heated  themselves  in  the  Campus  Martins,  with  running,  wrest- 
ling, and  hurling  the  javelin,  used  to  plunge  into  the  Tiber,  which  runs 
by  that  city.  By  these  exercises  they  enabled  themselves  to  pass 
rivers  and  lakes  in  an  enemy's  country ;  for  these  are  never  crossed, 
but  after  painful  marches,  and  after  having  been  long  exposed  to  the 
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sunbeams,  which,  with  the  weight  of  the  soldiers'  arms,  must  neeea- 
sarily  make  them  sweat.  Hence  we  may  apologize  for  Alexander's 
bathing  himself  in  a  river,  which  had  iHce  to  have  been  fatal  to  him, 
especially  as  he  might  not  know  that  the  waters  of  it  were  so  exces- 
sively cold. 

The  two  battles  of  Issus  and  Arbela,  with  the  siege  of  Tyre,  one  of 
the  most  famous  of  antiquity,  entirely  proved  that  Alexander  po&> 
sessed  all  the  qualities  which  form  the  great  soldier ;  skill  in  making 
choice  of  a  field  of  battle  ;  such  a  presence  of  mind  in  the  heat  of  ac- 
tion, as  is  necessary  for  giving  out  proper  orders ;  a  courage  and  bra- 
very, which  the  most  evident  dangers  only  animated ;  an  impetuous 
activity,  tempered  and  guided  by  such  a  prudent  reservedness,  as  will 
not  suffer  the  hero  to  be  carried  away  by  an  indiscreet  ardour ;  lastly, 
such  a  resolution  and  constancy,  as  is  neither  disconcerted  by  unfore- 
seen obstacles,  nor  discouraged  by  difficulties,  though  seemingly  insur- 
mountable, and  which  know  no  other  bounds  or  issue  than  victory. 

Historians  have  observed  a  great  difference  between  Alexander  and 
his  father,  in  their  manner  of  making  war.  Stratagem,  and  even 
knavery,  were  the  prevailing  arts  of  Philip,  who  always  acted  secretly, 
and  in  the  dark  ;  but  his  son  pursued  his  schemes  with  more  candour, 
and  without  disguise.  The  one  endeavoured  to  deceive  his  enemies 
by  cunning,  the  other  to  subdue  them  by  force  of  arms.  The  former 
discovered  more  art,  the  latter  had  a  greater  soul.  Philip  did  not  look 
upon  any  methods,  which  conduce  to  conquest,  as  ignominious ;  but 
Alexander  could  never  prevail  with  himself  to  employ  treachery.*  He, 
indeed,  endeavoured  to  draw  over  the  ablest  of  the  generals  of  Da- 
rius :  but  then  he  employed  honourable  means.  When  he  marched 
near  Memnon's  lands,  he  commanded  his  soldiers,  upon  the  severest 
penalties,  not  to  commit  the  least  depredation  in  them.  His  design, 
by  this  conduct,  was  either  to  gain  him  over  to  his  side,  or  to  make  the 
Persians  suspect  his  fidelity.  Memnon  also  delighted  in  behaving  with 
generosity  towards  Alexander ;  and  hearing  a  soldier  speak  ill  of  that 
prince, ''  I  did  not  take  thee  into  my  pay,"  said  he,  striking  him  with 
his  javelin,  ^^  to  speak  injuriously  of  that  prince,  but  to  fight  against 
him."  2 

The  circumstance  which  raises  Alexander  above  most  conquerors, 
and,  as  it  were,  above  himself,  is,  the  use  he  made  of  victory  after  the 
battle  of  Issus.  This  is  the  most  beautiful  incident  in  his  life ;  is  the 
point  of  sight  in  which  it  is  his  interest  to  be  considered,  and  it  is  im- 
possible for  him  not  to  appear  truly  great  in  this  view.  By  the  vic- 
tory of  Issus,  he  had  possessed  himself,  not  only  of  the  person  of  Da- 
rius, but  also  of  his  empire.  Not  only  Sysigambis,  that  king's  mother, 
was  his  captive,  but  also  his  wife  and  daughters,  princesses  whose 
beauty  was  not  to  be  paralleled  in  all  Asia.  Alexander  was  in  the 
bloom  of  his  life,  a  conqueror,  free,  and  not  yet  engaged  in  the  bonds 
of  marriage,  as  an  author  observes  of  the  first  Scipio  Africanus,  on  a 

*  Vinceudi  ratio  utrique  direna.  Hie  aperte,  ille  artibus  bella  tractsbat  Deceptis  ille  gan- 
dere  bostibus,  hie  palam  fasis.  Prudentior  ille  consilio,  hie  aDimo  magDifieentiur — Nulla  apod 
Philippuin  turpis  ratio  vincendi.— Justia.l.  is.  e.  8. — Pausan.  1.  vii.  p.  415. 

*Plat.iDApoph.p.l74.  « 
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Eke  occasion:^  nevertheless,  his  camp  was,  to  these  princesses,  a 
sacred  asylum,  or  rather  a  temple,  in  which  their  chastity  was  secured, 
as  under  the  guard  of  virtue  itself,  and  so  highly  revered,  that  Darius, 
m  his  dying  momenta,  bearing  the  kind  treatment  they  had  met  with, 
eoold  not  forbear  lifting  up  his  dying  hands  towards  heaven,  and  to 
wish  success  to  so  wise  and  generous  a  conqueror,  who  governed  his 
passions  so  absolutely. 

In  the  enumeration  of  Alexander's  good  qualities,  I  must  not  omit 
one  rarely  found  among  the  great,  and  which  nevertheless  does  honour 
to  hum&n  nature,  and  makes  life  happy :  this  is,  his  being  endowed 
with  a  soul  capable  of  a  tender  friendship ;  his  openness,  truth,  per* 
severance,  and  humility,  in  so  exalted  a  fortune,  which  generally  con- 
siders itself  only,  makes  its  grandeur  consist  in  humbling  all  things 
around  it,  and  is  better  pleased  with  servile  wretches,  than  with  free, 
sincere  friends. 

Alexander  endeared  himself  to  his  officers  and  soldiers;  treated 
them  with  the  greatest  familiarity ;  admitted  them  to  his  table,  his 
exercises,  and  conversations  ;  was  deeply  troubled  for  them  when  in- 
volved in  any  calamity,  grieved  for  them  when  sick,  rejoiced  at  their 
recovery,  and  shared  in  whatever  befel  them.  We  have  examples  of 
this  in  Hephsestion,  Ptolemy,  in  Craterus,  and  many  others.  A  prince 
of  real  merit  does  no  ways  debase  his  dignity  by  such  a  familiarity 
and  condescension ;  but  on  the  contrary,  is  more  beloved  and  respected 
upon  that  very  account.  Every  man  of  a  tall  stature  does  not  scru- 
ple to  put  himself  upon  a  level  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  well  know- 
ing that  he  shall  overtop  them  all.  It  is  the  interest  of  truly  diminu- 
tive persons  only,  not  to  vie  in  stature  with  the  tall,  nor  to  appear  in 
a  crowd. 

Alexander  was  dear  to  others,  because  they  were  sensible  he  was 
beforehand  with  them  in  affection.  This  circumstance  made  the  sol- 
diers strongly  desirous  to  please  him,  and  fired  them  with  intrepidity : 
hence  they  were  always  ready  to  execute  all  his  orders,  though  attended 
with  the  greatest  difficulties  and  dangers :  this  made  them  submit  pa> 
tiently  to  the  severest  hardships,  and  threw  them  into  the  deepest 
affliction,  whenever  they  happened  to  give  him  any  room  for  dis- 
content. 

In  this  picture  which  has  been  given  of  Alexander,  what  was  want- 
ing to  complete  his  glory  7  Military  virtue  has  been  exhibited  in  its 
utmost  splendour ;  goodness,  clemency,  moderation,  and  wisdom,  have 
crowned  it,  and  added  such  a  lustre  as  greatly  enhances  its  value. 
Let  us  suppose  that  Alexander,  to  secure  his  glory  and  his  victories, 
had  stopped  short  in  his  career :  that  he  himself  had  checked  his  am- 
bition, and  raised  Darius  to  the  throne,  with  the  same  hand  that  had 
dispossessed  him  of  it ;  had  made  Asia  Minor,  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Greeks,  free  and  independent  of  Persia ;  that  he  had  declared  him- 
self protector  of  all  the  cities  and  states  of  Greece,  with  no  other  view 
than  to  secure  their  liberties,  and  the  enjoyment  of  their  respectiv  9 

'  Et  jiu  enii,  et  rietor. — VaL  Max.  1.  ir.  o.  S. 
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laws  and  customs ;  that  he  afterwards  had  returned  to  Macedon,  and 
there  contented  with  the  lawful  bounds  of  his  empire,  made  all  hia 
glory  and  delight  consist  in  rendering  his  people  happy,  in  procuring 
it  abundance  of  all  things,  in  seeing  the  laws  put  in  execution,  an^i 
making  justice  flourish ;  in  causing  virtue  to  be  had  in  honour,  and 
endearing  himself  to  his  subjects ;  in  fine,  that  having  become,  by 
the  terror  of  his  arms,  and  much  more  so  by  the  fame  of  his  virtues, 
the  admiration  of  the  whole  world,  he  saw  himself,  in  some  measure, 
the  arbiter  of  all  nations,  and  exercised  over  the  minds  of  men,  such 
an  empire  as  is  infinitely  more  lasting  and  honourable  than  that  which 
is  founded  on  fear  only.  Let  us  suppose  all  this  to  have  happened, 
Alexander  would  have  been  as  great,  as  glorious,  as  good  a  prince  h^ 
ever  blessed  mankind. 

To  the  forming  so  great  a  character,  a  greatness  of  soul,  and  a 
most  refined  taste  for  true  glory,  are  required,  such  as  is  seldom  met 
with  in  history.  Men  generally  do  not  consider,  that  the  glory  which 
attends  the  most  brilliant  conquests,  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  prince,  who  has  despised  and  trampled  upon  ambition,  and 
known  how  to  give  bounds  to  universal  power.^  But  Alexander  was 
far  from  possessing  these  happy  qualities.  His  uninterrupted  felicity, 
that  never  experienced  adverse  fortune,  intoxicated  and  changed  him 
to  such  a  degree,  that  he  no  longer  appeared  the  same  man ;  and  I 
do  not  remember  that  ever  the  poison  of  prosperity  had  a  more  sudden 
or  more  forcible  effect  than  upon  him. 

PART   SECOND. 

* 

From  the  siege  of  Tyre,  which  was  soon  after  the  battle  of  Issus, 
in  which  Alexander  displayed  all  the  courage  and  abilities  of  a  great 
warrior,  we  see  the  virtues  and  noble  qualities  of  this  prince  degene- 
rate on  a  sudden,  and  make  way  for  the  greatest  vices  and  most  bru- 
tal passions.  If  we  sometimes,  through  the  excesses  to  which  he  aban- 
dons himself,  perceive  some  bright  rays  of  humanity,  gentleness,  and 
moderation,  these  are  the  effects  of  a  happy  disposition,  which  not 
being  quite  extinguished  by  vice,  is  however  governed  by  it. 

Was  ever  enterprise  more  wild  and  extravagant,  than  that  of 
crossing  the  sandy  deserts  of  Libya ;  of  exposing  his  army  to  the 
danger  of  perishing  with  thirst  and  fatigue;  of  interrupting  the 
course  of  his  victories,  and  giving  his  enemy  time  to  raise  a  new 
army,  merely  for  the  sake  of  marching  so  far,  in  order  to  get  himself 
named  the  son  of  Jupiter-Ammon ;  and  purchase,  at  so  dear  a  rate, 
a  title  which  could  only  render  him  contemptible  ? 

How  mean  was  it  in  Alexander  to  omit  always  in  his  letters,  after 
the  defeat  of  Darius,  the  Greek  word  Xaipeiv,  which  signifies  health, 
except  in  those  he  wrote  to  Phocion  and  Antipater !  as  if  this  title, 
because  employed  by  other  men,  could  have  degraded  a  king,  who  is 

'  Sets  ubi  vera  prinoipis,  ubi  sempitema  sit  gloria. — Arcus,  ei  staiuas,  araa  etiam  templaqne 
demoliter  et  obscurat  obliyio  ?  cootra^  eoDtemptor  ambitionis,  et  infiuitSB  potentiiD  domitor  M 
flr«nator  animuB  ipsa  vetustate  florescii. — Plin.  in  Pan.  Tngan. 
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olligtd  bv  his  office  to  procure,  at  least  to  wish,  all  his  subjects  the 
cnjojinent  of  the  felicity  implied  by  that  word.* 

Of  all  vices,  none  is  so  grovelling,  none  so  unworthy,  not  only  of 
a  prince,  but  of  a  man  of  honour,  as  drunkenness ;  its  bare  name  is 
intolerable  and  strikes  us  with  horror.  How  infamous  a  pleasure  is  it 
to  spend  whole  days  and  nights  in  carousing;  to  continue  these 
excesses  for  weeks  together ;  to  pride  one's  self  in  exceeding  other 
men  in  intemperance,  and  to  endanger  one's  life  with  no  other  view 
than  to  gain  such  a  victory !  Not  to  mention  the  infamous  enormities 
that  attend  these  debauches,  how  greatly  shocking  is  it  to  hear  the 
frantic  discourses  of  a  son,  who,  being  intoxicated  with  the  fumes  of 
wine,  industriously  strives  to  defame  his  father,  {o  sully  his  glory, 
and,  lost  to  all  shame,  prefer  himself  to  him !  Drunkenness  is  only 
the  occasion,  not  the  cause,  of  these  excesses.  It  betrays  the  senti- 
ments of  the  heart,  but  does  not  place  them  there.  Alexander,  puffed 
up  by  his  victories,  greedy  and  insatiable  of  praise,  intoxicated  with 
the  mighty  idea  he  entertained  of  his  own  merit,  jealous  of  and 
despising  all  mankind,  has  the  power,  in  his  sober  moments,  to  conceal 
his  sentiments ;  but  no  sooner  is  he  intoxicated,  than  he  shows  him- 
self to  be  what  he  really  is. 

What  shall  we  say  to  his  barbarously  murdering  an  old  friend,  who, 
though  indiscreet  and  rash,  was  yet  his  friend  ?  of  the  death  of  the 
most  honest  man  in  all  his  court,  whose  only  crime  was  his  refusing 
to  pay  him  divine  homage  ?  of  the  execution  of  two  of  his  principal 
officers,  who  were  condemned,  though  nothing  could  be  proved  against 
them,  and  on  the  slightest  suspicions  ? 

I  pass  over  a  great  many  other  vices  which  Alexander,  according 
to  many  historians,  yielded  to,  and  which  are  not  to  be  justified.  To 
speak  of  him,  therefore,  only  as  a  warrior  and  a  conqueror,  qualities 
in  which  he  is  generally  considered,  and  which  have  gained  him  the 
esteem  of  all  ages  and  nations,  as  we  now  have  to  do,  is  to  examine 
whether  this  esteem  be  so  well  grounded  as  is  generally  supposed. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  to  the  battle  of  Issus  and  the  siege 
of  Tyre  inclusively,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Alexander  was  a  great 
warrior  and  an  illustrious  general.  But,  yet,  I  doubt  very  much 
whether,  during  these  first  years  of  his  exploits,  he  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered in  a  more  conspicuous  light  than  his  father ;  whose  actions, 
though  not  so  dazzling,  are,  however,  as  much  applauded  by  good 
judges  and  those  of  the  military  profession^  Philip,  at  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  found  all  things  unsettled.  He  himself  was  obliged  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  his  own  fortune,  and  was  not  supported  by  the 
least  foreign  assistance.  He  raised  himself  to  the  power  and  grandeur 
to  which  he  afterwards  attained.  He  was  obliged  to  train  up  not  only 
his  soldiers,  but  his  officers ;  to  instruct  them  in  all  the  military  exer- 
cises; to  enure  them  to  the  fatigues  of  war;  and  to  his  care  and 
abilities  Macedon  owed  the  rise  of  the  celebrated  phalanx ;  that  is,  of 
the  best  troops  the  world  had  then  ever  seen,  and  to  which  Alexander 
owed  all  his  conquests.     How  many  obstacles  stood  in  Philip's  way 

'  PluL  in  Phoo.  p.  749. 
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before  he  could  possess  himself  of  the  power  which  Athens,  Sparta, 
and  Thebes,  had  successively  exercised  over  Greece !  The  Greeks, 
who  were  the  bravest  and  most  sagacious  people  in  the  world,  would 
not  acknowledge  him  for  their  chief  till  he  acquired  that  title  by 
leading  through  seas  of  blood,  and  by  gaining  numberless  conquests 
over  them.  Thus  we  see  that  the  way  was  prepared  for  Alexander's 
executing  his  great  design ;  the  plan  whereof,  and  the  most  excellent 
instructions  relative  to  it,  bad  been  laid  down  to  him  by  his  father. 
Now,  will  it  not  appear  a  much  easier  task  to  subdue  Asia  with 
Grecian  armies,  than  to  subject  the  Greeks,  who  had  so  often  tri- 
umphed over  Asia  ? 

But,  without  clarrying  farther  the  parallel  of  Alexander  with 
Philip,  which  all  who  do  not  consider  heroes  according  to  the  number 
of  provinces  they  have  conquered,  but,  by  the  intrinsic  value  of  their 
actions,  ^ust  give  in  favour  of  the  latter,  what  judgment  are  we  to 
form  of  Alexander  after  his  triumph  over  Darius  ?  and  is  it  possible 
to  propose  him,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  as  a  model  worthy 
the  imitation  of  those  who  aspire  to  the  character  of  great  soldiers 
and  illustrious  conquerors  ? 

In  this  inquiry  I  shall  begin  with  that  which  is  unanimously 
agreed,  by  all  the  writers  on  this  subject,  to  be  the  foundation  of  the 
4olid  glory  of  a  hero ;  I  mean  the  justice  of  the  war  in  which  he 
engages,  without  which  he  is  not  a  conqueror  and  a  hero,  but  a  robber 
and  usurper.  Alexander,  in  making  Asia  the  seat  of  war,  and  turning 
his  arms  against  Darius,  had  a  plausible  pretence  for  it ;  because  the 
Persians  had  been,  in  all  ages,  and  were  at  that  time,  professed 
enemies  to  the  Greeks,  over  whom  he  had  been  appointed  gene- 
ralissimo, and  whose  injuries  he,  therefore,  might  think  himself  justly 
entitled  to  revenge.  But,  then,  what  right  had  Alexander  over  the 
great  number  of  nations,  who  did  not  know  even  the  name  of  Greece, 
and  had  never  done  him  the  least  injury  ?  The  Scythian  ambassador 
spoke  very  judiciously  when  he  addressed  him  in  these  words: 
"  What  have  we  to  do  with  thee  ?  We  never  once  set  our  feet  in  thy 
country.  Are  not  those  who  live  in  woods  allowed  to  be  ignorant  of 
thee,  and  the  place  from  whence  thou  comest  ?  Thou  boastest,  that 
the  only  design  of  thy  marching  is  to  extirpate  robbers :  thou  thyself 
art  the  greatest  robber  in  the  world."  This  is  Alexander's  true 
character,  in  which  there  is  nothing  to  be  rejected. 

A  pirate  spoke  to  him  to  the  same  effect,  and  in  stronger  terms. 
Alexander  asked  him,  '^What  right  have  you  to  infest  the  seas?*' 
^^  The  same  that  thou  hast,"  replied  the  pirate  with  a  generous  liberty, 
^'  to  infest  the  universe ;  but,  because  I  do  this  in  a  small  ship,  I  am 
called  a  robber ;  and,  because  thou  actest  the  same  part  with  a  great 
fleet,  thou  art  styled  conqueror."  ^  This  was  a  witty  and  just 
answer,  says  St.  Austin,  who  has  preserved  this  small  fragment  of 
Cicero,* 

*'  ElogaDt«r  et  yeraeiter  Alexaodro  illi  Magno  oouiprobensus  piratA  respondit.  Nam  cum 
idem  rex  hominem  interrogasBet,  quid  el  videretar  ut  mare  haberet  infestum;  Jle,  iibera 
aontamaoia;  quid  Ubi,  inquit,  at  orbem  terrarum.  6ed  quia  id  ego  exiguo  uat^o  fiicio, 
lairo  Yocor ;  quia  tn  magna  elaase,  imperator.    Refert  Nonioa  Maro.  ex.  Cio.  ilL  d*  R«]  • 

*  St.  Anst.  de  CIt.  Dei,  1.  It.  o.  i. 
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If)  therefore^  it  onght  to  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  and  no  reason- 
able man  can  doubt  of  its  being  so,  that  every  war,  undertaken  merely 
from  the  view  of  ambition,  is  unjust,  and  that  the  prince  who  beginiS 
it  is  guilty  of  all  the  sad  consequences,  and  all  the  blood  shed  on  that 
occasion,  what  idea  ought  we  to  form  of  Alexander's  last  conquest  t 
Was  ever  ambition  more  extravagant ;  or,  rather,  more  furious,  than 
that  of  this  prince  ?  Comins  from  a  little  spot  of  ground,  and  for- 
getting the  narrow  limits  of  his  paternal  domains,  after  he  had  far 
extended  his  conquests,  has  subdued  not  only  the  Persians,  but  also 
the  Bactrians  and  Indians,  has  added  kingdom  to  kingdom ;  after  all 
this,  he  still  finds  himself  pent  up ;  and,  determined  to  force,  if  pos- 
sible, the  barriers  of  nature,  he  endeavours  to  discover  a  new  world, 
and  does  not  scruple  to  sacrifice  millions  of  men  to  his  ambition  or 
curiosity.'  It  is  related  that  Alexander,  upon  being  told  by  Anax- 
archus,  the  philosopher,  that  there  was  an  infinite  number  of  worlds^ 
wept  to  think  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  conquer  them  all, 
since  he  had  not  yet  conquered  one.^  Is  it  wrong  in  Seneca  to  com- 
pare these  pretended  heroes,  who  have  gained  renown  no  otherwise 
than  by  the  ruin  of  nations,  to  a  conflagration  and  a  flood,  which  lay 
waste  and  destroy  all  things ;  or  to  wild  beasts,  who  live  merely  by 
blood  and  slaughter  7  ^ 

Alexander,  passionately  fond  of  glory,  the  true  nature  and  the  just 
bounds  of  which  were  unknown  to  him,  prided  himself  upon  treading 
in  the  steps  of  Hercules,  and  even  in  carrying  his  victorious  arms 
farther  than  he.  What  resemblance  was  there,  says  the  same  Seneca* 
between  that  wise  conqueror  and  this  frantic  youth,  who  mistook  his 
successful  rashness  for  merit  and  virtue  ?  Hercules,  in  his  expedi- 
tions, made  no  conquests  for  himself.  He  overran  the  universe  as  the 
subduer  of  monsters,  the  enemy  of  the  wicked,  the  avenger  of  the 
good,  and  the  restorer  of  peace  by  land  and  sea.  Alexander,  on  the 
contrary,  an  unjust  robber  from  his  youth,  a  cruel .  ravager  of  pro- 
vinces, an  infamous  murderer  of  his  friends,  makes  his  happiness  and 
glory  consist  in  rendering  himself  formidable  to  all  mortals,  forgetting 
tbat  not  only  the  fiercest  animals,  but  even  the  vilest,  make  them- 
selves feared  by  their  poisons.^ 

*  Agebat  infelieem  Alexa&dnini  faror  aliena  devaeCandi,  et  ad  ignota  mktebat.  Jam  ih 
Bnam  regnttm  multa  regna  coojceit,  {or  congewit:)  jam  Grcsei  Persseque  eundem  timent; 
jam  etiam  a  Baric  liberae  nationea  jugam  apcipiunt.  Hio  tamen  ultra  oceanum  solemquei 
indignatar  ab  HenmlU  Liberlque  TMtigiiB  riotoriam  fleot€re :  ipei  naturss  vim  parat — et^  ut 
iu  dieam,  miuidi  elanitra  perrumpit.  Tanta  est  ooteitas  mentium,  et  tanta  ioitorum  suorum 
oblivio.  Ille  modo  Ignobilis  anguli  non  sine  controversia  Domioas,  detecto  sine  terrarumi 
per  nvmn  reditami  orbem,  tristis  est. — Senec.  Epist.  94  et  119. 

*  Alexandre  peektis  insatiable  landis,  quo  Anaxarcbo ;  Innumerabllee  mundoe  esse  referend  j 
Hea  me,  inqui^  miaenim,  quod  oe  ano  quidem  adbnc  potitus  sum  I  Angnsta  homiui  possessio 
glorue  fuity  qaas  Deomm  omnium  domicilio  suffecit — Val.  Max.  1.  viii.  o.  14. 

'  Exitio  gentium  clari,  non  minores  fuere  pestes  moftalium,  quam  inundatio — quam  con. 
flagratio. — Senee.  Nat  Qussst.  1.  liL  in  Pi-sofat. 

*  Huino  gloriiD  dediius,  eujnt  nee  naturam  nee  modum  norerat,  Herculis  (vestigia  sequent, 
ae  ne  ibi  quidem  reeistens  nbi  iUa  defecerant.  Quid  illi  (Ilerculi)  simile  babebat  vesanus 
•dolescens,  eni  pro  virtate  eral  felix  temeritas?  Hercnies  nihil  sibi  vicit:  orbem  terrarum 
tiansivit,  non  concnpiscendo,  sed  vindicando.  Quid  vinceret  malorum  bostis,  bonorum 
rmdwX,  terraram  marisque  paoator?  At  bio  a  pueritia  latro,  gentiumque  vAstator,  tam 
hostinm  pernides  quam  amicomm,  qui  summum  bonum  ducerat  terrori  esse  cuiictis  mor- 
talibas:  oblitusy  non  ferocissima  tantum  sed  ignavissima  qnoque  animalia  timeri  ob  viruf 
Buium. — Senec.  de  Benef.  L  i.  c.  13. 
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But,  leaving  this  first  consideration,  which  represents  conquerors  to 
OS  as  so  many  scourges  sent  by  the  wrath  of  heaven  into  the  world  to 
punish  the  sins  of  it,  let  us  proceed  to  examine,  abstractedly  in  them- 
selves, the  last  conquests  of  Alexander,  in  order  to  see  what  judg- 
ment we  are  to  form  of  them. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  actions  of  this  prince  diffuse  a  splen- 
dour that  dazzles  and  astonishes  the  imagination,  which  is  ever  fond 
of  the  great  and  marvellous.  .  His  enthusiastic  courage  raises  and 
transports  all  who  read  his  history  as  it  transported  himself.  But, 
should  we  give  the  name  of  bravery  and  valour  to  a  boldness  ^hat  is 
equally  blind,  rash  and  impetuous ;  a  boldness  void  of  all  rule,  that 
will  never  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason,  and  had  no  other  guide  than 
a  senseless  ardour  for  false  glory,  and  a  wild  desire  of  distinguishing 
itself,  be  the  methods  ever  so  unlawful  ?  This  character  suits  only  a 
military  robber,  who  has  no  attendants ;  whose  life  only  is  exposed ; 
and  who,  for  that  reason,  may  be  employed  in  some  desperate  action ; 
but  it  is  far  otherwise  with  regard  to  a  king,  for  he  owes  his  life  to  all 
his  army  and  his  whole  kingdom.  If  we  except  some  very  rare  occa- 
sions, on  which  a  prince  is  obliged  to  venture  his  person  and  share  the 
danger  with  his  troops,  in  order  to  preserve  them,  he  ought  to  call  to 
mind  that  there  is  a  great  dilTerence  between  a  general  and  a  private 
soldier.  True  valour  is  not  desirous  of  displaying  itself,  is  no  ways 
anxious  about  its  own  reputation,  but  is  solely  intent  in  preserving  the 
army.  It  holds  its  course  equally  between  a  fearful  wisdom,  that 
foresees  and  dreads  all  difficulties,  and  a  brutal  ardour,  which  indus- 
triously pursues  and  confronts  dangers  of  every  kind.  In  a  word,  to 
form  an  accomplished  general,  prudence  must  soften  and  direct  the 
too  fiery  temper  of  valour ;  as  this  latter  must  animate  and  warm  the 
coldness  and  slowness  of  prudence. 

Do  any  of  these  characteristics  suit  Alexander  ?  When  we  peruse 
history,  and  follow  him  to  sieges  and  battles,  we  are  perpetually 
alarmed  for  his  safety  and  that  of  his  army,  and  conclude  that  they 
are  on  the  point  every  moment  of  being  destroyed.  Here  we  see  a 
rapid  flood,  which  is  ready  to  draw  in  and  swallow  up  this  conqueror ; 
there  we  behold  a  craggy  rock,  up  which  he  climbs  and  perceives 
round  him  soldiers,  either  transfixed  by  the  enemy's  darts,  or  thrown 
headlong  by  huge  stones  over  precipices.  We  tremble  when  we  per- 
ceive in  a  battle  the  axe  just  ready  to  cleave  his  head;  and  much 
more,  when  we  behold  him  alone  in  a  fortress,  whither  his  rashness 
had  drawn  him,  exposed  to  all  the  javelins  of  the  enemy.  Alexander 
was  ever  persuaded  that  miracles  would  be  wrought  in  his  favour,  than 
which  nothing  could  be  more  unreasonable,  as  Plutarch  observes ;  for 
miracles  do  not  always  happen ;  and  the  gods  at  last  are  weary  of 
guiding  and  preserving  rash  mortals,  who  abuse  the  assistance  they 
afford  them. 

Plutarch,  in  a  treatise,  wherein  he  eulogizes  Alexander  and  exhitits 
him  as  an  accomplished  hero,  gives  a  long  detail  of  the  ^evcnil 
wounds  he  received  in  every  part  of  his  body,  and  pretends  tliac  the 
only  design  of  fortune,  in  thus  piercing  him  with  wounds,  was  to 
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make  his  courage  to  appear  more  conspicuous.'  A  renowned  warrior, 
vhose  eulogy  Plutarch  has  drawn  in  another  part  of  his  writings,  did 
not  judge  in  this  manner.  Some  persons  applauding  him  for  a  wound 
he  had  received  in  battle,  the  general  himself  declared  that  it  was  a 
fault  which  could  be  excused  only  in  a  young  man,  and  justly  de- 
served censure.^  It  has  been  observed  in  Hannibal's  praise,  and  I 
myself  have  taken  notice  of  it  elsewhere,  that  he  was  never  wounded 
in  all  his  battles.^ 

The  last  observation,  which  relates  in  general  to  all  Alexander's 
expeditions  in  Asia,  must  necessarily  lessen  very  much  the  merit  of 
his  victories  and  the  splendour  of  his  reputation;  and  this  is  the 
genius  and  character  of  the  nations  against  whom  he  fought.  Livy, 
in  a  digression,  where  he  inquires  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of 
Alexander's  arms,  in  case  he  had  turned  them  toward  Italy ;  and 
vhere  he  shows  that  Rome  would  certainly  have  checked  his  con- 
quests, insists  strongly  on  the  reflection  in  question.  He  opposes  to 
this  prince,  in  the  article  of  courage,  a  great  number  of  illustrious 
Romans  who  would  have  resisted  him  on  all  occasions ;  and  in  the 
article  of  prudence,  that  august  senate,  which  Gyneas,  to  give  a  more 
noble  idea  of  it  to  Pyrrhus,  his  sovereign,  said  was  composed  of  so 
many  kings.  ^^Had  be  marched,"  says  Livy,  "against  the  Romans, 
he  would  soon  have  found  that  he  was  no  longer  combating  against 
a  Darius,  who,  encumbered  with  gold  and  purple,  the  vain  equipage 
of  his  grandeur,  and  dragging  after  him  a  multitude  of  women  and 
eunuchs,  came  as  a  prey,  rather  than  as  an  enemy ;  and  whom  Alex- 
ander conquered  without  shedding  much  blood,  and  without  wanting 
any  other  merit  than  that  of  daring  to  despise  what  was  really  con- 
temptible. He  would  have  found  Italy  very  different  from  India, 
through  which  he  marched  in  a  riotous  manner,  his  army  quite  stupe- 
fied with  wine ;  particularly  when  he  should  have  seen  the  forests  of 
Apulia,  the  mountains  of  Lucania,  and  the  still  recent  footsteps  of  the 
defeat  of  Alexander,  his  uncle,  king  of  Epirus,  who  there  lost  his 
life."  *  The  historian  adds,  that  he  speaks  of  Alexander,  not  yet 
depraved  and  corrupted  by  prosperity,  whose  subtile  poison  worked  as 
strongly  upon  him  as  upon  any  man  that  ever  lived ;  and  he  concludes, 
that  being  thus  transformed,  he  would  have  appeared  very  different 
in  Italy  from  what  he  seemed  hitherto. 

These  reflections  of  Livy  show  that  Alexander  partly  owed  his 
victories  to  the  weakness  of  his  enemies ;  and  that,  had  he  met  with 
nations  as  courageous,  and  as  well  inured  to  all  the  hardships  of  war 
as  the  Romans,  and  commanded  by  as  able,  experienced  generals  as 
those  of  Rome,  then  his  victories  would  not  have  been  either  so  rapid, 
or  so  uninterrupted.     From  hence  we  are  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  a 

'  Pint  de  Fartan.  Alex.  Ont  it  p.  34  L  (This  treatiie,  if  written  by  Plutorcb,  seems  a 
javeoile  performance,  and  has  very  much  the  air  of  a  declamation.) 

'Timotbeas,  Plut.  in  Pelop.  p.  278.  'Mention  is  made  of  bat  one  single  wound. 

'Kon  jam  cam  Dario  rem  esse  dixiaset,  qaem  mulierum  ac  spadonnm  agmen  trahentem, 
inter  pnrpuram  atqae  aurum,  oneratam  fortunsB  busb  apparatibus,  praedam  verius  qaam 
bostem,  nihil  aliud  quam  bene  ansns  rana  eontemnere,  incruentas  deficit.  Longe  aliuf 
Italis,  qoam  Indis,  per  qoam  temulento  agmine  commessabnndus  incessit,  ▼isas  illi  habitos 
*ss€t,aaltns  Apulise  ao  montee  Lacanos  cernenti,  et  vestigia  recentia  domesticiB  cladis,  nU 
tTuncaio*  ejns  naper,  Epiri  Kex,  Alexander  absumptas  erat. — Liv.  1  ix.  n.  17. 
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conqueror.  Hannibal  and  Scipio  are  considered  as  two  of  the  greatest 
generals  that  ever  lived,  and,  for  this  reason,  both  of  them  not  only 
understood  perfectly  the  military  science,  but  their  experience,  their 
abilities,  their  resolution  and  courage,  were  put  to  the  trial  and  set  in 
the  strongest  light.  Should  we  give  to  either  of  them  an  unequal 
antagonist,  one  whose  reputation  is  not  answerable  to  theirs,  we  shall 
no  longer  have  the  same  idea  of  them ;  and  their  victories,  though 
supposed  alike,  appear  no  longer  with  the  same  lustre,  nor  deserve 
the  same  applause. 

Mankind  are  but  too  apt  to  be  dazzled  by  shining  actions  and  a  pom* 
pons  exterior,  and  blindly  abandon  themselves  to  prejudices  of  every 
kind.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Alexander  possessed  very  great  quali- 
ties ;  but  if  we  throw  into  the  other  scale  his  errors  and  vices,  the  pre- 
sumptuous idea  he  entertained  of  his  merit,  the  high  contempt  he  had 
for  other  men,  not  excepting  his  own  father ;  his  ardent  thirst  for 
praise  and  flattery  ;  his  ridiculous  notion  of  fancying  himself  the  son 
of  Jupiter  ;  of  ascribing  divinity  to  himself;  of  requiring  a  free,  vic- 
torious people  to  pay  him  a  servile  homage,  and  prostrate  themselves 
ignominiously  before  him ;  his  abandoning  himself  so  shamefully  to 
wine ;  his  violent  anger,  which  rises  to  brutal  ferocity ;  the  unjust  and 
barbarous  execution  of  his  bravest  and  most  faithful  officers,  and  the 
murder  of  his  most  worthy  friends,. in  the  midst  of  feasts  and  carou- 
sals ;  can  any  one,  says  Livy,  believe  that  all  these  imperfections  do 
not  greatly  sully  the  reputation  of  a  conqueror?^  But  Alexander's 
frantic  ambition,  which  knew  neither  law  nor  limits ;  the  rash  intre- 
pidity with  which  he  braved  dangers,  without  the  least  reason  or  neces- 
sity ;  the  weakness  and  ignorance  of  the  nations,  totally  unskilled  in 
war,  against  whom  he  fought ;  do  not  these  enervate  the  reasons  for 
which  he  is  thought  to  have  merited  the  surname  of  Great,  and  the 
title  of  Hero  ?  This,  however,  I  leave  to  the  prudence  and  equity  of 
my  reader. 

As  to  myself,  I  am  surprised  to  find  that  all  orators  who  applaud  a 
prince,  never  fail  to  compare  him  to  Alexander.  They  fancy,  that 
when  he  is  once  equalled  to  this  king,  it  is  impossible  for  panegyric  to 
soar  higher :  they  cannot  imagine  to  themselves  anything  more  august ; 
and  think  they  have  omitted  the  stroke  which  finishes  the  glory  of  a 
hero,  should  they  not  exalt  him  by  this  comparison.  In  my  opinion, 
this  denotes  a  false  taste,  a  wrong  turn  of  thinking ;  and,  if  I  might 
be  allowed  to  say  it,  a  depravity  of  judgment,  which  must  naturally 
shock  a  reasonable  mind.  For,  as  Alexander  was  invested  with  su- 
preme power,  he  ought  to  have  fulfilled  the  several  duties  of  the  sove- 
reignty. We  do  not  find  that  he  possessed  the  first,  the  most  essen- 
tial, and  most  excellent  virtues  of  a  great  prince,  who  is  to  be  the 
father,  the  guardian,  and  shepherd  of  his  people ;  to  govern  them  by 
good  laws ;  to  make  their  trade,  both  by  sea  and  land,  flourish ;  to  en- 


*  Referre  in  taoto  Rege  piget  superbam  matfttionem  restii,  et  derideratnf  bumi  jaceotian 
adalationes,  etiam  Tictis  Macedonibua  graves,  nednra  victoribue  ;  et  foeda  supplicia,  et  inter 
visum  etepulas  ondna  amicoram,  et  vanitatem  ementiendeB  stirpis.  Quid  pi  vini  amor  in 
dies  fieret  acrior  ?  quid  si  trux  ac  prsefervida  ira  ?  (neo  quioquam  dnbinm  inter  acriptor«' 
refero)  Dallaue  hsBc  damna  imperatoriiB  rtrtotibas  ducimos  ?— Lit.  L  ix.  17. 
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courage  and  protect  arts  and  sciences ;  to  establish  peace  and  plenty, 
and  not  suffer  his  subjects  to  be  in  any  manner  aggrieved  or  injured ; 
to  maintain  an  agreeable  harmony  between  all  orders  of  the  state,  and 
make  them  conspire,  in  due  proportion,  to  the  public  welfare ;  to  em- 
ploy himself  in  doing  justice  to  all  his  subjects,  to  hear  their  disputes, 
and  reconcile  them ;  to  consider  himself  as  the  father  of  his  people, 
consequently  as  obliged  to  provide  for  all  their  necessities,  and  to  pro- 
cure them  the  several  enjoyments  of  life.  Now,  Alexander,  who, 
ahnoet)  a  moment  after  he  ascended  the  throne,  left  Macedonia,  and 
never  returned  back  into  it,  did  not  endeavour  at  any  of  these 
things,  which  however  are  the  chief  and  most  substantial  duties  of  a 
great  prince. 

He  seems  to  have  possessed  such  qualities  only  as  are  of  the  second 
^  rank,  I  mean  those  of  war,  and  these  are  all  extravagant ;  and  carried 
to  the  rashest  and  most  odious  excess,  and  to  the  extremes  of  folly 
and  fury ;  while  his  kingdom  is  left  a  prey  to  the  rapine  and  exac- 
tions of  Aatipater ;  and  all  the  conquered  provinces  abandoned  to  the 
insatiable  avarice  of  the  governers,  who  carried  their  oppression  so  far, 
that  Alexander  was  forced  to  put  them  to  death.  Nor  do  his  soldiers 
appear  in  a  more  advantageous  light :  for  these,  after  having  plun- 
dered the  wealth  of  the  east,  and  aft«r  the  prince  had  given  them  the 
highest  marks  of  his  beneficence,  grew  so  licentious,  so  debauched  and 
almndoned  to  vices  of  every  kind,  that  he  was  forced  to  pay  their 
debts,  amounting  to  fifteen  hundred  thousand  pounds.^  What  strange 
men  were  these!  how  depraved  their  school !  how  pernicious  the  fruit 
of  their  victories !  Is  it  doing  honour  to  a  princei  is  it  adorning  his 
panegyric,  to  compare  him  with  such  a  model  ? 

The  Romans  indeed  seem  to  have  held  Alexander's  memory  in  great 
veneration ;  but  I  very  much  question,  whether,  in  the  virtuous  ages 
of  the  commonwealth,  he  would  have  been  conaidered  so  great  a  man. 
Cssar,  seeing  his  statue  in  a  temple  in  Spain,  during  his  government 
of  it,  after  hia  prsetorship,  could  not  forbear  groaning  and  sighing, 
when  he  compared  the  few  glorious  actions  achieved  by  himself,  to  the 
mighty  exploits  of  this  conqueror.  It  was  said  that  rompey,  in  one 
of  his  triumphs,  appeared  dressed  in  that  king's  surtout.  Augustus 
pardoned  the  Alexandrians,  for  the  sake  of  their  founder.  Caligula, 
m  a  ceremony  in  which  he  assumed  the  character  of  a  mighty  con- 
queror, wore  Alexander's  coat  of  mail.  But  no  one  carried  their  vene- 
ration for  this  monarch  so  far  as  Caracalla.  He  used  the  same  kind 
of  arms  and  goblets  as  that  prince ;  he  had  a  Macedonian  phalanx  in 
his  army ;  he  persecuted  the  Peripatetics,  and  would  have  burned  all 
the  books  of  Aristotle  their  founder,  because  he  was  suspected  to  have 
conspired  with  those  who  poisoned  Alexander.* 

I  believe  that  I  may  justly  assert,  that  if  an  impartial  person  of 
good  sense  reads  Plutarch's  lives  of  illustrious  men  with  attention, 
they  will  leave  such  a  tacit  and  strong  impression  on  his  mind,  as  will 

*  Hon  thftn  six  millioiit  of  dollan. 

« Diod.  L  xzzTU.p.  SS.    App.  de  BeH.  Hithrid.  p.  153.    Diod.  L IL  p.  Sfii.    Id.  L  lis  p.  063.. 
Id.L  IxxriLp.  673. 

Vol.  m.— 19 
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make  him  consider  Alexander  one  of  the  least  valuable  among  them. 
But  how  would  the  contrast  be  found,  had  we  the  lives  of  Epaminon- 
da8,  of  Hannibal,  and  Scipio,  the  loss  of  which  can  never  be  too  much 
regretted !  How  little  would  Alexander  appear,  set  off  with  all  his 
titles,  and  surrounded  bj  all  his  conquests,  even  if  considered  in  a 
military  light,  when  compared  to  those  heroes,  who  were  trulj  great, 
and  worthy  their  exalted  station. 

SECTION  XX. —  RBPLECTIONS   ON  THE   PERSIANS,  GREEKS,   AND, MACS- 
DONIANS,   BY   M.  B088UBT,   BISHOP  OF  MEAUX. 

The  reader  will  not  be  displeased  with  my  inserting  here  part  of  the 
admirable  reflections  ^  of  the  bishop  of  Meaux,  on  the  character  and 
government  of  the  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Macedonians,  whose  history 
we  have  heard. 

The  Greek  nations,  several  of  whom  had  at  first  lived  under  a  mo- 
narchial  form  of  government,  having  studied  the  arts  of  civil  polity, 
imagined  they  were  able  to  govern  themselves,  and  most  of  their  cities 
formed  themselves  into  commonwealths.  But  the  wise  legislators  who 
arose  in  every  country,  as  a  Thales,  a  Pythagoras,  a  Pittacus,  a  Ly- 
cnrgus,  a  Solon,  and  many  others  mentioned  in  history,  prevented 
liberty  from  degenerating  into  licentiousness.  Laws  drawn  up  with 
great  simplicity,  and  few  in  number,  awed  the  people,  held  them 
in  their  duty,  and  made  them  all  conspire  to  the  general  good  of 
the  country. 

The  idea  of  liberty  which  such  a  conduct  inspired  was  wonderful. 
For  the  liberty  which  the  Greeks  figured  to  themselves,  was  subject 
to  the  law,  that  is,  to  reason  itself,  acknowledged  as  such  by  the  whole 
nation.  They  would  not  let  men  rise  to  power  among  them.  Magis- 
trates who  were  feare4  during  their  office,  became  afterwards  private 
men,  and  had  no  authority  but  what  their  experience  gave  them.  The 
law  was  considered  as  their  sovereign ;  the  law  appointed  magistrates, 
prescribed  the  limits  of  their  power,  and  punished  their  maladminis- 
tration. The  advantage  of  this  government  was,  the  citizens  bore  so 
much  the  greater  love  to  their  country,  as  all  shared  in  the  govem- 
ment  of  it,  and  as  every  individual  was  capable  of  attaining  its  high- 
est dignities. 

The  advantage  which  accrued  to  Greece  from  philosophy,  with 
regard  to  the  preservation  of  its  form  of  government,  was  incredible. 
The  greater  freedom  these  nations  enjoyed,  the  greater  necessity  there 
was  to  settle  the  laws  relating  to  manners  and  those  of  society,  agree- 
ably to  reason  and  good  sense.  From  Pythagoras,  Thales,  Anaxa- 
goras,  Socrates,  Archytas,  Plato,  Xenophon,  Aristotle,  and  many 
others,  the  Greeks  received  their  noble  precepts. 

But  why  should  we  mention  philosophers  only  ?  The  writings  of 
even  the  poets,  which  were  in  everybody's  hands,  diverted  them  very 
much,  but  instructed  them  still  more.  The  most  renowned  conquerors 
•considered  Homer  as  a  master,  who  taught  him  to  govern  wisely. 

'  Diioourseon  Univenal  Historji  Part  uL  ohftp.4 
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This  great  poet  instracted  people  no  less  happily,  in  obedience,  and 
the  datiee  of  a  good  citizen. 

When  the  Greeks,  thus  educated,  saw  the  delicacy  of  the  Asiatics, 
their  dress  and  beanty,  emulating  that  of  women,  they  held  them  in 
the  utmost  contempt.  But  their  form  of  government,  that  had  no 
other  rule  than  their  prince's  will,  which  took  place  of  all  laws,  not 
excepting  the  most  sacred,  inspired  them  with  horror ;  and  the  bar- 
barians were  the  most  hateful  objects  to  Greece. 

The  Greeks  had  imbibed  this  hatred  in  the  most  early  times,  and  it 
was  become  almost  natural  to  them.^  A  circumstance  which  made 
those  nations  delight  in  Homer's  poems,  was  his  celebrating  the  ad- 
yantages  and  victories  of  Greece  over  Asia.  On  the  side  of  Asia 
was  Venus,  that  is  to  say,  the  pleasures,  the  idle  loves,  and  effeminacy; 
on  that  of  Greece  was  Juno,  or,  in  other  words,  gravity  with  conjugal 
affection.  Mercury  with  eloquence,  and  Jupiter  with  wise  policy. 
With  the  Asiatics  was  Mars,  an  impetuous  and  brutal  deity,  that  is  to 
saj,  war  carried  on  with  fury ;  with  the  Greeks  Pallas,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  science  of  war  and  valour,  conducted  by  reason.  The 
Grecians,  from  this  time,  had  ever  imagined,  that  understanding  and 
true  bravery  were  natural  as  well  as  peculiar  to  them.  They  could 
not  bear  the  thoughts  of  Asia's  design  to  conquer  them ;  and  in 
bowing  to  this  yo&e,  they  would  have  thought  they  had  subjected 
virtue  to  pleasure,  the  mind  to  the  body,  and  true  courage  to  force 
without  reason,  which  consisted  merely  in  numbers. 

The  Greeks  were  strongly  inspired  with  these  sentiments,  when 
Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  and  Xerxes  invaded  them  with  armies  so 
prodigiously  numerous  as  exceeds  all  belief.  The  Persians  found 
often,  to  their  cost,  the  great  advantage  which  discipline  has  over 
multitude  and  confusion ;  and  how  greatly  superior  courage,  when  con- 
ducted by  art,  is  to  a  blind  impetuosity. 

Persia,  after  having  been  so  often  conquered  by  the  Greeks,  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  sow  divisions  among  them ;  and  the  height  to 
which  conquest  had  raised  the  latter,  facilitated  this  object.  As,  on 
the  one  hand,  fear  held  them  in  the  bands  of  union,  so  on  the  other, 
victory  and  security  gave  rise  to  and  cherished  dissensions  among 
them.  Having  always  been  used  to  fight  and  conquer,  they  no  sooner 
believed  that  the  power  of  the  Persians  could  not  distress  them,  than 
they  turned  their  arms  against  each  other.^ 

Among  the  several  republics  of  which  Greece  was  composed, 
Athens  and  Lacedsemon  were  undoubtedly  the  chief.  These  two 
great  commonwealths,  whose  manners  and  conduct  were  directly 
opposite,  perplexed  and  incommoded  each  other,  in  the  common  design 
they  had  of  subjecting  all  Greece ;  so  that  they  were  eternally  at 
variance,  and  this  more  from  a  contrariety  of  interests,  than  an  oppo- 
sition of  tempers  and  dispositions. 

The  Grecian  cities  would  not  subject  themselves  to  either,  for 
besides  that  every  one  of  them  desired  to  live  free  and  independent, 
they  were  not  pleased  with  the  government  of  either  of  those  two 
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commonwealths  We  have  showny  in  the  coarse  of  this  history,  thai; 
the  Peloponnesian,  and  other  wars,  were  either  owing  to,  or  supported 
by,  the  reciprocal  jealousy  of  Lacedsemon  and  Athens.  But  at  the 
same  time  that  this  jealousy  disturbed,  it  supported  Greece  in  some 
measure;  and  kept  it  from  being  dependent  on  either  of  those 
republics. 

The  Persians  soon  perceived  this  state  and  condition  of  Greece : 
after  which  the  whole  secret  of  their  politics  was  to  keep  np  these 
jealousies,  and  foment  these  divisions.  Lacedsemon,  being  the  most 
ambitious,  was  the  first  that  made  them  engage  in  the  Grecian  quar- 
rels. The  Persians  took  part  in  them,  with  a  view  of  subjecting  the 
whole  naticm;  and,  industrioua  to  make  the  Greeks  weaken  one 
another,  they  only  waited  for  the  favourable  instant  to  crush  them 
altogether.  The  cities  of  Greece  now  considered,  in  their  wars,  onlj 
the  kings  of  Persia,  whom  they  called  the  ^eat  king,  or  the  king,  bj 
way  of  eminence,  as  if  they  already  thought  themselves  his  subjects. 
But  when  Greece  was  upon  the  brink  of  slavery,  and  ready  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians,  it  was  impossible  for  the  genius,  the 
ancient  spirit  of  the  country,  not  to  rouse  and  take  the  alarm. 
Agesilaus,  king  of  Lacedsemon,  made  the  Persians  tremble  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  showed  that  they  might  be  humbled.  Their  weakness 
was  still  more  evident  by  the  glorious  retreat  of  the  ten  thousaDJ 
Greeks  who  had  followed  the  younger  Cyrus.* 

It  was  then  that  all  Greece  saw,  more  plainly  than  ever,  that  it 
possessed  an  invincible  body  of  soldiery,  which  was  able  to  subdue  all 
nations ;  and  that  nothing  but  its  feuds  and  divisions  could  subject  it 
to  any  enemy  who  was  too  weak  to  resist  it  when  united. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  a  prince  whose  abilities  were  equal  to  his 
valour,  took  so  great  advantage  of  the  divisions  which  reigned 
between  the  various  cities  and  commonwealths,  that  though  his  king- 
dom was  but  small,  yet,  as  it  was  united  and  his  power  absolute,  he  at 
last,  partly  by  artifice  and  partly  by  strength,  rose  to  greater  power 
than  any  of  the  Grecian  states,  and  obliged  them  all  to  march  under 
his  standard  against  the  common  enemy.  This  was  the  state  of 
Greece  when  Philip  lost  his  life,  and  Alexander  his  son  succeeded  to 
bis  kingdom,  and  to  the  designs  he  had  projected. 

The  Macedonians,  at  his  accession,  were  not  only  well  disciplined 
and  inured  to  toils,  but  triumphant ;  and  become,  by  so  many  suc- 
cesses, almost  as  much  superior  to  the  other  Greeks  in  valour  and 
discipline  as  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  were  superior  to  the  Persians,  and 
to  such  nations  as  resembled  them. 

Darius,  who  reigned  over  Persia  in  Alexander's  time,  was  a  just, 
brave  and  generous  prince ;  was  beloved  by  his  subjects,  and  wanted 
neither  good  sense  nor  vigour  for  the  execution  of  his  designs.  But, 
if  we  compare  them;  if  we  oppose  the  genius  of  Darius,  to  the 
sublime  penetration  of  Alexander ;  the  valour  of  the  former,  to  the 
mighty  invincible  courage  of  the  latter ;  with  that  boundless  desire 
of  Alexander,  of  augmenting  his  glory,  and  his  entire  belief  that  all 
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ttiings  ought  t)  bow  the  neck  to  him,  as  being  formed  by  Pk*ovideiioe 
superior  to  the  rest  of  mortals ;  a  belief  with  which  he  inspired,  not 
odIj  his  generals,  but  the  meanest  of  his  soldiers,  who  thereby  rose 
abo?e  difficulties,  and  even  above  themselves ;  the  reader  will  easily 
jodge  ^bich  of  the  monarchs  was  to  be  victorious. 

If  to  those  considerations  we  add  the  advantages  which  the  Greeks 
and  Macedonians  had  over  their  enemies,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it 
was  impossible  for  the  Persian  empire  to  subsist  any  longer,  when 
invaded  by  so  great  a  hero,  and  by  such  invincible  armies.  And  thus 
ve  discover,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  circumstance  which  ruined 
the  empire  of  the  Persians,  and  raised  that  of  Alexander. 

To  smooth  his  way  to  victory,  the  Persians  happened  to  lose  the 
only  general  who  was  able  to  make  head  against  the  Greeks,  and  this 
vas  Memnon  of  Rhodes.  So  long  as  Alexander  fought  against  this 
Ulastrioos  warrior,  he  might  glory  in  having  vanquished  an  enemy 
worthy  of  himself.  But,  in  the  very  infancy  of  a  diversion  which 
began  ab-eady  to  divide  Greece,  Memnon  died,  after  which  Alexander 
obliged  all  things  to  give  way  before  him. 

This  prince  made  his  entrance  into  Babylon,  with  a  splendour  and 
magnificence  which  had  never  been  seen  before ;  and,  after  having 
revenged  Greece,  after  subduing,  with  incredible  celerity,  the  nations 
subject  to  Persia,  to  secure  his  new  empire  on  every  side,  or  rather  to 
satiate  his  ambition,  and  render  his  name  more  famous  than  that  of 
^Gchos,  he  marched  into  India,  and  there  extended  his  conquests 
farther  than  that  celebrated  conqueror  had  done.  But  the  monarch, 
whose  impetuous  career  neither  deserts,  rivers  nor  mountains  could 
stop,  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  murmurs  of  his  soldiers,  who  called 
tlond  for  ease  and  repose. 

Alexander  returned  to  Babylon,  dreaded  and  respected,  not  as  a 
conqueror,  but  as  a  god.  Nevertheless,  the  formidable  empire  he  had 
acquired,  subsisted  no  longer  than  his  life,  which  was  but  short.  At 
thirty-three  years  of  age,  in  the  midst  of  the  grandest  designs  that 
erer  man  formed,  and  flushed  with  the  surest  hopes  of  success,  he  died, 
before  he  had  leisure  to  settle  his  affairs  on  a  solid  foundation ;  leav- 
ing behind  him  a  weak  brother,  and  children  very  youi^,  all  incapa- 
ble of  supporting  the  weight  of  such  a  power. 

But  the  circumstance  which  proved  most  fatal  to  his  family  and 
empire,  was  his  having  taught  the  generals  who  survived  him  to  breathe 
nothing  but  ambition  and  war.  To  curb  their  ambitious  views,  and 
for  fear  of  mistaking  in  his  conjectures,  he  did  not  dare  to  name  his 
successor,  or  the  guardian  of  his  children.  He  only  foretold,  that  his 
iriends  would  solemnize  his  obsequies  with  bloody  battles ;  and  he  ex- 
pired in  the  flower  of  his  age,  full  of  the  sad  images  of  the  confusion 
which  would  follow  his  death. 

Macedon,  the  kingdom  he  inherited,  which  his  ancestors  had  gov- 
erned during  so  many  ages,  was,  as  he  had  foreseen,  invaded  on  all 
sides,  as  a  succession  that  had  become  vacant ;  and  after  being  long 
exposed  a  prey,  was  at  last  possessed  by  another  family.  Thus,  this 
great  conqueror,  the  most  renowned  the  world  ever  saw,  was  the  last 
king  of  his  family.    Had  he  lived  peaceably  in  Macedon,  the  vast 
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bounds  of  his  empire  would  not  have  proved  a  temptation  to  his  gene- 
rals, and  he  would  iiave  left  to  his  children  the  kingdom  he  inherited 
from  hi^  ancestors.  But,  rising  to  too  exalted  a  height  of  power,  he 
proved  the  destruction  of  his  prosperity ;  and  such  was  the  glorious 
fruit  of  all  his  conquests. 
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This  chapter  oontains  tbe  oompetftion  and  wars  that  Bnbsisted  between  the  generals  of  Alexan* 
der,  from  the  death  of  that  prince  to  the  battle  of  Ipsns  in  Phrygia,  which  decided  their 
several  fates.  These  events  include  the  space  of  twenty-three  years,  which  coincide  with 
tbe  first  twenty-three  years  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagas,from  the  year  of  the 
world  SeSl  to  the  year  8704. 

CHAPTER  I. 

SECTION  I.  —  TROUBLES  WHICH  FOLLOWED  THE  DEATH  OP  ALEXANDER. 
PETITION  OP  THE  PROVINCES.  ARID-fiUS  IS  DECLARED  KINO.  PER- 
DICCAS   IS  APPOINTED  HIS   GUARDIAN. 

In  relating  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  I  mentioned  tbe 
many  troubles  and  commotions  that  arose  in  the  army  on  first  receiv- 
ing the  news  of  that  event.  All  the  troops,  soldiers  as  well  as  offi- 
cers, had  their  thoughts  entirely  taken  up,  at  first,  with  the  loss  of  a 
prince  whom  they  loved  as  a  father,  and  revered  almost  as  a  god,  and 
abandoned  themselves  immoderately  to  grief  and  tears.  A  mournful 
silence  reigned  throughout  the  camp ;  but  this  was  soon  succeeded  by 
dismal  sighs  and  lamentations,  which  speak  the  true  language  of  tbe 
heart,  and  never  flow  from  a  vain  ostentation  of  sorrow,  which  is  too 
often  paid  to  custom  and  decorum  on  such  occasions.^ 

When  the  first  impressions  of  grief  had  given  place  to  reflection, 
they  began  to  consider,  with  the  utmost  consternation,  the  state  in 
which  the  death  of  Alexander  had  left  them.  They  found  themselves 
at  an  infinite  distance  from  their  native  country,  and  among  a  people 
lately  subdued,  so  little  accustomed  to  their  new  yoke,  that  they  were 
hardly  acquainted  with  their  present  masters,  and  had  not  as  yet  had 
sufficient  time  to  forget  their  ancient  laws,  and  that  form  of  govern- 
orient  under  which  they  had  always  lived.     What  measures  could  be 
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talcn  to  keep  a  country  of  sach  vast  extent  in  subjection?  How 
eoM  h  be  possible  to  suppress  those  seditions  and  revolts  which 
would  naturally  break  out  on  all  sides  in  that  decisive  moment? 
What  expedients  could  be  formed  to  restrain  those  troops  within  the 
limits  of  their  duty,  who  had  so  long  been  habituated  to  complaints 
and  murmurs,  and  were  commanded  by  chiefs  whose  views  and  preten- 
sions were  so  different? 

The  only  remedy  for  these  various  calamities  seemed  to  consist  in  a 
speedy  nomination  of  a  successor  to  Alexander ;  and  the  troops,  as 
well  as  the  oflScers,  and  the  whole  Macedonian  state,  seem  at  first  to 
be  very  desirous  of  this  expedient ;  and  their  common  interest  and 
security,  with  the  preservation  of  their  new  conquests,  amid  the  bar- 
barous nations  which  surrounded  them,  made  it,  indeed,  necessary  for 
them  to  consider  this  election  as  their  first  and  most  important  care, 
and  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  tlbe  choice  of  a  person,  qualified  to  fill 
so  arduous  a  station,  and  sustain  the  weight  of  it,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  capable  of  supporting  the  general  order  and  tranquillity. 
Bat,  it  had  already  been  written,  '^  that  the  kingdom  of  Alexander 
should  be  divided  and  rent  asunder  after  his  death,"  and  that  it  should 
not  be  transmitted,  in  the  usual  manner,  ^*to  his  posterity."^  No 
efforts  of  human  wisdom  could  establish  a  sole  successor  to  that  prince. 
In  rain  did  they  deliberate,  consult  and  decide,^  nothing  could  be  exe- 
cuted contrary  to  the  pre-ordained  event,  and  nothing  short  of  it  could 
possibly  subsist.  A  superior  and  invincible  power  had  already  dis- 
posed of  the  kingdom,  and  divided  it  by  an  inevitable  decree,  as  will 
be  evident  in  the  sequel.  The  circumstances  of  this  partition  had 
been  denounced  nearly  three  centuries  before  this  time  ;  the  portions 
of  it  had  already  been  assigned  to  different  possessors,  and  nothing 
could  frustrate  that  division  which  was  only  to  be  deferred  for  a  few 
years.  Till  the  arrival  of  that  period,  men  might  indeed  raise  com- 
motions, and  concert  a  variety  of  movements ;  but  all  their  efforts 
would  only  tend  to  the  accomplishment  of  what  had  been  ordained  by 
the  sovereign  Master  of  kingdoms,  and  of  what  liad  been  foretold  by 
his  prophet. 

Alexander  had  a  son  by  Barsina,  and  had  conferred  the  name  of 
Hercules  upon  him.  Roxana,  another  of  his  wives,  was  advanced  in 
her  pregnancy  when  that  prince  died.  He  had  likewise  a  natural 
brother,  called  Aridseus;  but  he  would  not  on  his  death-bed  dispose 
of  his  dominions  in  favour  of  any  heir,  for  which  reason  this  vast 
empire,  which  no  longer  had  a  master  to  sway  it,  became  a  source 
of  competition  and  wars,  as  Alexander  had  plainly  foreseen,  when 
he  declared  that  his  friends  would  celebrate  his  funeral  with  bloody 
battles. 

The  division  was  augmented  by  the  equality  among  the  generals  of 
the  army,  none  of  whom  was  so  superior  to  his  colleagues,  either  by 
birth  or  merit,  as  to  induce  them  to  offer  him  the  empire,  and  submit 
to  his  authority.  The  cavalry  were  desirous  that  Aridaeus  should 
succeed  Alexander.     This  prince  had  discovered  but  little  strength 
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of  mind  from  the  time  he  had  been  afflicted  in  his  infancy  with  a  vio- 
lent indisposition,  occasioned,  as  was  pretended,  by  some  particular 
drink,  which  bad  been  given  him  by  Olympias,  and  which  had  disor- 
dered his  understanding.  This  ambitious  princess  being  apprehensive 
that  the  engaging  qualities  she  discovered  in  Aridseus,  would  be  so 
many  obstacles  to  the  greatness  of  her  son  Alexander,  thought  it  ex- 

?edient  to  have  recourse  to  the  criminal  precaution  already  mentioned, 
'he  infantry  had  declared  against  this  prince,  and  were  headed  by 
Ptolemy,  and  other  chiefs  of  ereat  reputation,  who  began  to  think  of 
their  own  particular  establishment.  For,  a  sudden  revolution  was 
working  in  the  mind  of  these  officers,  and  caused  them  to  contemn  the 
rank  of  private  persons,  and  all  dependency  and  subordination,  with  a 
view  of  aspiring  to  sovereign  power,  which  had  never  employed  their 
thoughts  till  then,  and  to  which  they  had  never  thought  themselves 
qualified  to  pretend,  before  this  conjuncture  of  affairs. 

These  disputes,  which  engaged  the  minds  of  all  parties,  delayed  the 
interment  of  Alexander  for  the  space  of  seven  days ;  and,  if  we  may 
credit  some  authors,  the  body  continued  incorrupted  all  that  time. 
It  was  afterwards  delivered  to  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans,  who 
embalmed  it  after  their  manner ;  and  Aridseus,  (a  different  person 
from  him  I  have  already  mentioned,)  was  charged  with  the  care  of 
conveying  it  to  Alexandria.^ 

After  a  variety  of  troubles  and  agitations  had  intervened,  the  prin- 
cipal officers  assembled  at  a  conference,  where  it  was  unanimously 
concluded,  that  Aridseus  should  be  king,  or  rather,  that  he  should  be 
invested  with  the  shadow  of  royaltr.  The  infirmity  of  mind,  w^ich 
ought  to  have  excluded  him  from  the  throne,  was  the  very  motive  of 
their  advancing  him  to  it,  and  united  all  suffrages  in  his  favour.  It 
favoured  the  hopes  and  pretensions  of  all  the  chiefs,  and  covered  their 
designs.  It  was  also  agreed  in  this  assembly,  that  if  Roxana,  who 
was  then  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  should  have  a 
son,  he  should  be  associated  with  Aridseus  in  the  throne.  Perdiccas, 
to  whom  Alexander  .had  left  his  ring,  in  the  last  moments  of  his  life, 
had  the  person  of  the  prince  consigned  to  his  care  as  guardian,  and 
was  constituted  regent  of  the  kingdk>m. 

The  same  assembly,  whatever  respect  they  might  bear  to  the  me* 
mory  of  Alexander,  thought  fit  to  annul  some  of  his  regulations,  which 
bad  been  destructive  to  the  state,  and  had  exhausted  his  treasury. 
He  had  given  orders  for  six  temples  to  be  erected  in  particular  cities 
which  he  had  named,  and  had  fixed  the  expenses  of  each  of  these 
structures  at  five  hundred  talents.  He  had  likewise  ordered  a  pyra- 
mid to  be  raised  over  the  tomb  of  his  father  Philip,  which  was  to  be 
finished  with  a  grandeur  and  magnificence  equal  to  that  in  Egypt, 
esteemed  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  He  had  likewise 
planned  other  expenses  of  the  like  kind,  which  were  prudently  re- 
voked by  the  assembly. 

Within  a  short  time  after  these  proceedings,  Roxana  was  delivered 
of  a  son,  who  was  named  Alexander,  and  acknowledged  king,  joiutly 
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with  Aridftitt.  But  neitlier  of  tbese  prinoes  pocBessed  any  th<u|^ 
more  than  the  name  of  royalty,  as  all  anthorhy  was  entirely  lodged 
in  the  great  lords  and  generals,  who  had  divided  the  proyinoes  among 
themselves.* 

In  Europe,  Thrace  and  the  adjoining  regions  were  consigned  to 
Lysinachos;  and  Maoedoaia,  Epims,  and  Greece,  were  allotted  to 
Antipater  and  Oratems. 

In  Africa,  ^g7P^9  *^^  ^^^  other  conquests  of  Alexander  in  Libva, 
ud  Gyrenaica,  were  assigned  to  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  with  that 
part  of  Arabia  which  borders  on  Egypt.  The  month  of  Thoth,  in  the 
tntumn,  is  the  epoch  from  whence  the  years  of  the  empire  of  the  Lt^ 
gides  in  Egypt  begin  to  be  computed ;  though  Ptolemy  did  not  assume 
the  title  of  king,  in  oonjnnction  with  the  other  sncoessors  of  Alezan* 
der,  till  about  seventeen  years  after  this  event. 

in  lesser  Ana,  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  the  greater  Phrygia,  were 
given  to  Antigonus ;  Carta  to  Oassander ;  Lydia  to  Menander ;  the 
leaser  Phrygia  to  Leonatea ;  Armenia  to  Neoptolemus ;  Cappadocia 
and  Paphlagonia  to  Eumenes.  These  two  provinces  had  never  been 
subjected  by  the  Macedonians,  nod  Ariarthes  king  of  Cappadocia 
continued  to  govern  them  as  formerly ;  Alexander  having  advanced 
with  so  much  rapidity  to  his  other  conquests,  as  left  him  no  inclina- 
tion to  amuse  himself  with  the  entire  reduction  of  that  province,  and 
eontented  himself  with  a  slight  submission. 

Syria  and  Phoenicia  fell  to  Laomedon ;  one  of  the  two  Mediae  to 
Atropates,  and  the  other  to  Perdiccas.  Persia  was  assigned  to  Pen- 
cestes ;  Babylonia  to  Arohon ;  Mesopotamia  to  Arcesilaus ;  Parthia 
and  Hy rcania,  to  Phrataphemee ;  Bactria  and  Sogdiana  to  Philip : 
the  other  regions  were  divided  among  generals  whose  names  are  now 
but  little  known. 

Seleucus,  the  son  of  Antiochus,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  cav- 
airy  of  the  allies,  which  was  a  post  of  great  importance ;  and  Cassan^ 
der,  the  son  of  Antipater,  commanded  the  companies  of  guards. 

Upper  Asia,  which  extends  almost  to  India,  and  even  India  also, 
irere  left  in  the  possession  of  those  who  had  been  appointed  governors 
of  those  countries  by  Alexander. 

The  same  disposition  generally  prevaQed  in  the  provinces  I  have 
already  mentioned :  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  most  interpreters  ex- 
plain that  passage  in  the  Maccabees,  which  declares  that  Alexander, 
having  assembled  the  great  men  of  his  court  who  had  been  bred  up 
vith  him,  divided  his  kingdom  among  them  in  his  lifetime.  It  is  very 
probable,  that  this  prince,  when  he  saw  his  death  approaching,  and 
had  no  inclination  to  nominate  a  successor  himself,  was  contented  with 
confirming  each  of  his  officers  in  the  government  he  had  formerly 
issigned  them,  which  is  sufficient  to  authorize  the  declaration  in  the 
Maccabees, ''  that  he  divided  his  kingdom  among  them  while  he  was 
living."  » 

This  partition  was  only  the  work  of  man,  and  its  duration  was  but 
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short  That  Being,  who  reigns  alone,  and  is  the  only  King  of  age6» 
had  decreed  a  different  distribution.  He  assigned  to  each  his  portion, 
and  marked  out  its  boundaries  and  extent,  and  his  disposition  alone 
was  to  subsist. 

The  partition  calculated  on  in  the  assemblj,  was  the  source  of 
various  divisions  and  wars,  as  will  be  evident  in  the  series  of  this  his- 
tory ;  each  of  these  governors  claiming  the  exercise  of  an  independent 
and  sovereign  power  in  his  particular  province.  They,  however, 
paid  such  veneration  to  the  memory  of  Alexander,  as  not  to  assume 
the  title  of  king,  till  all  the  race  of  that  monarch,  who  had  been  placed 
npon  the  throne,  were  extinct.^ 

Among  the  governors  of  the  provinces  I  have  mentioned,  some  dis- 
tinguished themselves  more  than  others  by  their  reputation,  merit, 
and  cabals ;  and  formed  different  parties,  to  which  the  others  adhered, 
according  to  their  particular  views,  either  of  interest  or  ambition. 
For  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  the  resolutions  which  are  formed  in 
conjunctures  of  this  nature,  are  much  influenced  by  a  devotion  to  the 
public  good. 

Eumenes  must,  however,  be  excepted,  for  he  undoubtedly  was  the 
most  virtuous  man  among  all  the  governors,  and  had  no  superior  in 
true  bravery.^  He  was  always  firm  in  the  interest  of  the  two  kings, 
from  a  principle  of  true  probity.  He  was  a  native  of  Cardia,  a  city 
of  Thrace,  and  his  birth  was  but  obscure.  Philip,  who  had  observed 
excellent  qualities  in  him  in  his  youth,  kept  him  near  his  own  person 
in  the  character  of.  secretary,  and  reposed  good  confidence  in  him. 
He  was  equally  esteemed  by  Alexander,  who  treated  him  with  extra- 
ordinary marks  of  esteem.  iBarsina,  the  first  lady  for  whom  this  prince 
had  entertained  a  passion,  in  Asia,  and  by  whom  he  had  a  son  named 
Hercules,  had  a  sister  of  the  same  name  with  her  own,  and  the  king 
espoused  her  to  Eumenes.^  We  shall  see  by  the  event,  that  this  wise 
favourite  conducted  himself  in  such  a  manner,  as  justlv  entitled  him 
to  the  favour  of  these  two  princes,  even  after  their  death ;  and  all  his 
sentiments  and  actions  will  make  it  evident  th^t  a  man  may  be  a  ple- 
beian by  birth,  and  yet  very  noble  by  nature. 

I  have  already  intimated,  that  Sysigambis,  who  had  patiently  sup- 
ported the  death  of  her  father,  husband,  and  son,  was  incapable  of 
surviving  Alexander.*  .  The  death  of  this  princess  was  soon  followed 
by  that  of  her  two  youngest  daughters,  Statira,  the  widow  of  Alex- 
ander, and  Drypetis  the/widow  of  Hephsestion.  Boxana,  who  was 
apprehensive  that  Statira  as  well  as  herself  should  be  pregnant  by 
Alexander,  and  that  the  birth  of  a  prince  would  frustrate  the  measures 
which  had  been  taken  to  secure  the  succession  to  the  son  she  hoped 
to  have,  prevailed  upon  the  two  sisters  to  visit  her,  and  secretly  de- 
stroyed them  in  concert  with  Perdiccas,  her  only  confidant  in  that 
impious  proceeding.^ 

It  is  now  time  to  enter  upon  a  detail  of  those  actions  that  were  per 
formed  by  the  successors  of  Alexander.     I  shall  therefore  begin  with 
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the  defection  of  the  Greeks  in  Upper  Asia,  and  in  the  war  which  An- 
tipater  had  to  sustain  against  Greece ;  because  these  transactions  are 
most  detached,  and  in  a  manner  distinct  from  the  other  events. 

SUCTION   n. — RBTOLT   OF  THE   GREEKS   IN   UPPER  ASIA.      ANTIPATEB 
GOBS  INTO  GRBBCB.      FLIGHT  AND  DEATH  OF  DBH08THENES. 

The  Greeks,  whom  Alexander  had  established  in  the  form  of  colo- 
nies, in  the  provinces  of  Upper  Asia,  continued  with  reluctance  in 
those  settlements,  because  they  did  not  experience  those  delights  and 
satisfactions  with  which  they  had  flattered  themselves,  and  had  long 
cherished  an  ardent  desire  of  returning  into  their  own  country.  They, 
however,  dared  not  discover  their  uneasiness  while  Alexander  was 
living,  but  the  moment  they  received  intelligence  of  his  death,  they 
openly  declared  their  intentions.  They  armed  twenty  thousand  foot, 
all  warlike  and  experienced  soldiers,  with  three  thousand  horse ;  and 
having  placed  Philon  at  their  head,  they  prepared  for  their  departure, 
without  taking  counsel,  or  receiving  orders,  from  any  but  themselves, 
as  if  they  had  been  subject  to  no  authority,  and  no  longer  acknowledged 
auy  superior.^ 

Perdiccas,  who  foresaw  the  consequences  of  such  an  enterprise,  at  a 
time  when  every  thing  was  in  motion,  and  when  the  troops,  as  well  as 
their  officers,  breathed  nothing  but  independence,  sent  Pithon  to  oppose 
them.  The  merit  of  this  officer  was  acknowledged  by  all ;  and  he  will- 
ingly charged  himself  with  this  commission,  in  expectation  of  gaining 
over  those  Greeks,  and  of  procuring  himself  some  considerable  esta- 
blishment in  Upper  Asia  by  their  means.  Perdiccas,  being  acquainted 
with  his  design,  gave  a  very  surprising  order  to  the  Macedonians  whom 
he  sent  with  that  general,  which  was,  to  exterminate  the  revolters 
entirely.  Pithon,  on  his  arrival,  brought  over,  by  money,  three  thou- 
sand Greeks,  who  turned  their  backs  in  the  battle,  and  were  the  occa- 
sion of  his  obtaining  a  complete  victory.  The  vanquished  troops  sur- 
rendered, but  made  the  preservation  of  their  lives  and  liberties  the 
condition  of  their  submitting  to  the  conqueror.  This  was  exactly 
agreeable  to  Pithon's  designs,  but  he  was  no  longer  master  of  its  exe- 
cution. The  Macedonians,  thinking  it  incumbent  on  them  to  accom- 
plish the  orders  of  Perdiccas,  inhumanly  slaughtered  all  the  Greeks, 
without  the  least  regard  to  the  terms  they  had  granted  them.  Pithon, 
being  thus  defeated  in  his  views,  returned  with  his  Macedonians  to 
Perdiccas. 

This  expedition  was  soon  succeeded  by  the  Grecian  war.  The  news 
of  Alexander's  death  being  brought  to  Athens,  had  excited  great  ru- 
mours, and  occasioned  a  joy  that  was  almost  universal.  The  people, 
who  had  long  sustained  with  reluctance  the  yoke  which  the  Macedo- 
nians had  imposed  on  Greece,  made  liberty  the  subject  of  all  their 
discourse  ;  they  breathed  nothing  but  war,  and  abandoned  themselves 
to  all  the  extravagant  emotions  of  a  senseless  and  excessive  joy. 
Phocion,  who  was  a  person  of  wisdom  and  moderation,  and  doubted 
^^he  truth  of  the  intelligence  they  had  received,  endeavoured  to  calm 
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tbe  turbulence  of  their  minds,  which  rendered  them  incspable  of  coan 
sel  and  sedate  reflection.  As  the  generality  of  the  orators,  notwith- 
standing all  his  remonstrances,  believed  the  news  of  Alexander's 
death,  Phocion  rose  up,  and  expressed  himself  in  this  manner :  ^*  If  he 
be  really  dead  to-day,  he  will  likewise  be  so  to-morrow  and  the  nejct 
day,  so  that  we  shall  have  time  enough  to  deliberate  in  a  calm  man- 
ner, and  with  greater  security."  * 

Leosthenes,  who  was  the  first  that  published  this  account  at  Athens, 
was  continually  haranguing  the  people  with  excessive  arrogance  and 
vanity.  Phocion,  who  was  tired  with  his  speeches,  said  to  him,  *'  Young 
man,  your  discourse  resembles  the  cypress,  which  is  tall  and  spread- 
ing, but  bears  no  fruit."  He  gave  great  offence,  by  opposing  the  in- 
clinations of  the  people  in  so  strenuous  a  manner,  and  Hyperides 
rising  up,  asked  him  this  question :  ^*  When  would  you  advise  the 
Athenians  to  make  war  ?'*  *^  As  soon,"  replied  Phocion,  '*  as  I  see  the 
young  men  firmly  resolved  to  observe  a  strict  discipline ;  the  rich  dis- 
posed to  contribute,  according  to  their  abilities,  to  the  expense  of  a 
war  ;  and  when  the  orators  no  longer  rob  the  public." 

All  the  remonstrances  of  Phocion  were  ineffectual ;  a  war  was  re- 
solved on,  and  a  deputation  agreed  to  be  sent  to  all  the  states  of 
Greece,  to  engage  their  accession  to  the  league.  This  is  the  war  in 
which  all  the  Greeks,  except  the  Thebans,  united  to  mfuntain  the  lib- 
erty of  their  country,  under  the  conduct  of  Leosthenes,  against  Anti- 
pater,  and  it  was  called  the  Lamian  war,  from  the  name  of  a  city, 
where  the  latter  was  defeated  in  the  first  battle. 

Demosthenes,  who  was  then  an  exile  at  Megara,  but  who,  amid  his 
misfortunes,  always  retained  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  interest  of  his 
country,  and  the  defence  of  the  common  liberty,  joined  himself  with 
the  Athenian  ambassadors  sent  into  Pelonnesus,  and  having  seconded 
their  remonstrances  in  a  wonderful  manner  by  the  force  of  his  elo- 

Juence,  he  engaged  Sicyon,  Argos,  Corinth,  and  the  other  cities  of 
^eloponnesus,  to  accede  to  the  league.* 

The  Athenians  were  struck  with  admiration  at  a  zeal  so  noble  and 
generous,  and  immediately  passed  a  decree  to  recall  him  from  banish- 
ment. A  galley,  with  three  benches  of  oars,  was  despatched  to  him 
at  JSgina ;  and,  when  he  entered  the  port  of  Piraeus,  all  the  magis- 
trates and  priests  advanced  out  of  the  city,  and  all  the  citizens 
crowded  to  meet  that  illustrious  exile,  and  received  him  with  the 
utmost  demonstrations  of  affection  and  joy,  blended  at  the  same  time 
with  an  air  of  sorrow  and  repentance,  for  the  injury  they  had  done 
him.  Demosthenes  was  sensibly  affected  with  the  exti'aordinary 
honours  that  were  rendered  him ;  and  while  he  returned,  as  it  were  in 
triumph,  to  his  country,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  he  lifted 
up  his  hands  towards  heaven,  to  thank  the  gods  for  so  illustrious  a 
protection,  and  congratulated  himself  on  beholding  a  day  more  glo- 
nous  to  him,  than  that  proved  to  Alcibiades,  on  which  he  returned 
from  his  exile.  For,  his  citizens  received  him  from  the  pure  effect  of 
desire  and  will ;  whereas  the  reception  of  Alcibiades  was  involuntary, 
%nd  his  entrance  a  compulsion  upon  their  inclinations. 
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The  generality  of  those  iHio  were  &r  advanced  in  years  were  ex- 
cremely  apprehensive  of  the  event  of  a  war,  which  had  been  under- 
taken with  too  mnch  precipitation,  and  without  examining  into  the 
consequences  with  all  the  attention  and  sedateness  that  an  enterprise 
of  80  much  importance  required.  They  were  sensible  also,  that  there 
▼as  no  necessity  for  declaring  themselves  so  openly  against  the  Mace- 
donians, whose  veteran  troops  were  very  formidable ;  and  the  exam- 
ple of  Thebes,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  same  temerity  of  conduct, 
added  to  their  consternation.  Bat  the  orators,  who  derived  their  ad- 
Tantages  from  the  distraction  of  the  public  afiairs,  and  to  whom,  ac- 
cording to  the  observation  of  Philip,  ^*  war  was  peace,  and  peace  war," 
would  not  allow  the  people  time  to  deliberate  maturely  on  the  affairs 
proposed  to  their  consideration,  but  drew  them  into  their  sentiments 
bj  a  fallacious  eloquence,  which  presented  them  with  nothing  but 
soenes  of  future  conquests  and  triumphs.^ 

Demosthenes  and  Phocion,  who  wanted  neither  zeal  nor  prudence, 
were  of  different  sentiments  on  this  occasion,  which  was  no  extraor- 
dinary circumstance  with  respect  to  them.  It  is  not  my  province  to 
determine  which  of  them  had  reason  on  his  side :  but,  in  such  a  per- 
plexing conjuncture  as  this,  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  a  contrariety 
of  opinions,  though  the  result  of  good  intentions  on  both  sides.  Pho* 
cion*s  scheme  was  perhaps  the  most  prudent,  and  that  of  Demosthenes 
the  most  glorious. 

However  that  may  be,  a  considerable  army  was  raised,  and  a  very 
numerous  fleet  fitted  out.  All  the  citizens  who  were  under  the  age 
of  forty,  and  capable  of  bearing  arms,  were  drawn  out.  Three  of  the 
ten  tribes  which  composed  the  republic  were  left  for  the  defence  of 
Attica,  the  others  marched  out  with  the  rest  of  the  allies,  under  the 
command  of  Leosthenes. 

Antipater  was  far  from  being  indolent  during  these  transactions  in 
Greece,  of  which  he  had  been  apprised,  and  he  had  sent  to  Leonatus 
in  Pbrygia,  and  to  Cratems  in  Cilicia,  to  solicit  their  assistance ;  but, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  expected  succours,  he  marched  at  the  head 
of  only  thirteen  thousand  Macedonians  and  six  hundred  horse ;  the 
frequent  recruits  which  he  sent  Alexander  having  left  him  no  more 
troops  in  all  the  country. 

It  is  surprising  that  Antipater  should  attempt  to  give  battle  to  the 
united  forces  of  all  Greece  with  such  a  handful  of  men;  but  he 
undoubtedly  imagined  that  the  Grreeks  were  no  longer  actuated  by 
their  ancient  zeal  and  ardour  for  liberty,  and  that  they  ceased  to  con- 
rider  it  such  an  inestimable  advantage  as  ought  to  inspire  them  with 
a  resolution  to  venture  their  lives  and  fortunes  for  its  preservation. 
He  flattered  himself  that  they  had  begun  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  subjection :  and  indeed  this  was  the  disposition  of  the  Oreeks  at 
that  time,  in  whom  appeared  no  longer  the  descendants  of  those  who 
had  so  gallantly  sustained  all  the  efforts  of  the  East,  and  fought  a 
million  of  men  for  the  preservation  of  their  freedom. 

Antipater  advanced  towards  Thessaly,  and  was  followed  by  his  fleet, 
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wbich  cruised  along  tbe  sea-coast.  It  consisted  of  one  hundred  and 
ten  triremes,  or  galleys,  of  three  benches  of  oars.  The  Thessalians 
declared  at  first  in  his  favour ;  but  having  changed  their  sentiments, 
they  joined  the  Athenians,  and  supplied  them  with  a  great  body  of 
horse. 

As  the  army  of  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  was  much  more 
numerous  than  that  of  the  Macedonians,  Antipater  could  not  support 
the  charge,  and  was  defeated  in  the  first  battle.  As  he  dared  not 
hazard  a  second,  and  was  in  no  condition  to  make  a  safe  retreat  into 
Macedonia,  he  shut  himself  up  in  Lamia,  a  small  city  in  Thessaly,  in 
order  to  wait  for  the  succours  that  were  to  be  transmitted  to  him  from 
Asia,  and  he  fortified  himself  in  that  place,  which  was  soon  besieged 
by  the  Athenians. 

The  assault  was  carried  on  with  great  bravery  against  the  town, 
and  the  resistance  was  equally  vigorous.  Leosthenes,  after  several 
attempts,  despairing  to  carry  it  by  force,  changed  the  siege  into  a 
blockade,  in  order  to  conquer  the  place  by  famine.  He  surrounded 
it  with  a  wall  of  circumvallation,  and  a  very  deep  ditch,  and  by  these 
means  cut  off  all  supplies  of  provision.  The  city  soon  became  sensible 
of  the  growing  scarcity,  and  the  besieged  began  to  be  seriously  dis- 
posed to  surrender ;  when  Leosthenes  in  a  sally  they  made  upon  him, 
received  a  considerable  wound,  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  him 
to  be  carried  to  his  tent.  Upon  which  the  command  of  the  army  was 
consigned  to  Antiphilus,  who  was  equally  esteemed  by  the  troops  for 
his  valour  and  ability. 

Leonatus,  in  the  meantime,  was  marching  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Macedonians  besieged  in  Lamia ;  and  was  commissioned,  as  well  as 
Antigonus,  by  an  agreement  made  between  the  generals,  to  establish 
Eumenes  in  Cappadocia  by  force  of  arms ;  but  they  took  other  mea- 
sures, in  consequence  of  some  particular  views.  Leonatus,  who 
reposed  an  entire  confidence  in  Eumenes,  declared  to  him  at  parting 
that  the  engagement  to  assist  Antipater  was  a  mere  pretext,  and  that 
his  real  intention  was  to  advance  into  Greece,  in  order  to  make  him- 
self master  of  Macedonia.  He,  at  the  same  time,  showed  him  letters 
from  Cleopatra,  the  sister  of  Alexander,  who  invited  him  to  come  to 
Pella,  and  promised  to  espouse  him.  Leonatus  being  arrived  within 
a  little  distance  of  Lamia,  marched  directly  to  the  enemy,  with 
twenty  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  horse.  Prospe- 
rity had  introduced  disorders  into  the  Grecian  army ;  several  parties 
of  soldiers  drew  off,  and  retired  into  their  own  country  on  various 
pretexts,  which  greatly  diminished  the  number  of  the  troops,  who 
were  now  reduced  to  twenty-two  thousand  foot.  The  cavalry  amounted 
to  three  thousand  five  hundred,  two  thousand  of  whom  were  Thessa- 
lians ;  and,  as  they  constituted  the  main  strength  of  the  army,  so  all 
hopes  of  success  were  founded  in  them ;  and,  accordingly,  when  the 
battle  was  fought,  this  body  of  horse  had  the  greatest  share  of  the 
victory  that  was  obtained.  They  were  commanded  by  Menon; 
Leonatus,  covered  with  wounds,  lost  his  life  in  the  field  of  battle,  and 
was  conveyed  into  the  camp  by  his  troops.  The  Macedonian  phalanx 
greatly  dreaded  the  shock  of  the  cavalry,  and  had  therefore  retreated 
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to  eminences  inaccessible  to  the  pursuit   of  the  Thessalians.     The 
Greeks  having  carried  off  their  dead,  erected  a  trophy  and  retired.^ 

The  whole  conversation  of  Athens  turned  upon  the  glorious  exploits 
of  Leosthenes,  who  survived  his  honours  but  a  short  time.  A  uni- 
versal joj  spread  through  the  city,  festivals  were  celebrated  and 
sacrifices  offered  without  intermission,  to  testify  their  gratitude  to  the 
gods  for  all  the  advantages  they  had  obtained.  The  enemies  of 
Phocion,  thinking  to  mortify  him  in  the  most  sensible  manner,  and 
reduce  him  to  the  incapacity  of  justifying  his  constant  opposition  to 
that  war,  asked  him  if  he  would  not  have  rejoiced  to  have  performed 
10  many  glorious  actions  ?  ^*  Undoubtedly  I  would,"  replied  Phocion  ; 
^'but  I  would  not,  at  the  same  time,  have  neglected  to  offer  the  advice 
I  gave."  ^  He  did  not  think  that  a  judgment  should  be  formed  of 
any  particular  counsel  from  mere  success,  but  rather  from  the  nature 
and  solidity  of  the  counsel  itself;  and  he  did  not  retract  his  senti- 
ments, because  those  of  an  opposite  nature  had  been  successful,  which 
ooly  proved  the  latter  more  fortunate,  but  not  more  judicious.  And 
as  these  agreeable  advices  came  thick  upon  each  other,  Phocion,  who 
was  apprehensive  of  the  sequel,  cried  out,  ^*  When  shall  we  cease  to 
eonquer  them  ?" ' 

Antipater  was  obliged  to  surrender  by  capitulation,  but  history  has 
not  transmitted  to  us  the  conditions  of  the  treaty.  The  event  only 
makes  it  evident  that  Leosthenes  compelled  him  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion, and  he  himself  died  a  few  days  after  of  the  wounds  he  had 
received  at  the  siege.  Antipater,  having  quitted  Lamia  the  day  after 
the  battle,  for  he  seems  to  have  been  favourably  treated,  joined  the 
remains  of  the  army  of  Leonatus,  and  took  upon  him  the  command 
of  those  troops.  He  was  extremely  cautious  of  hasarding  a  second 
battle,  and  kept  with  his  troops,  like  a  judicious  and  experienced 
general,  on  eminences  inaccessible  to  the  enemy's  cavalry.  Anti- 
phalos,  the  general  of  the  Greeks,  remained  with  his  troops  in 
Thessaly,  and  contented  himself  observing  the  motions  of  Antipater. 

Clitus,  who  commanded  the  Macedonian  fleet,  obtained,  much 
about  the  same  time,  two  victories,  near  the  island  of  Bchinades, 
over  Eetion,  the  admiral  of  the  Athenian  navy. 

Craterua,  who  had  been  long  expected,  arrived  at  last  in  Thessaly, 
and  halted  at  the  river  Peneus.  He  resigned  the  command  to  Anti- 
pater, and  was  contented  to  serve  under  him.  The  troops  he  had 
brought  thither  amounted,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  Leonatus,  to 
above  forty  thousand  foot,  three  thousand  archers  or  slingers,  and  five 
tbonaand  horse.  The  army  of  the  allies  was  much  inferior  to  those  troops 
in  number,  and  consisted  of  no  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  foot, 
and  three  thousand  five  hundred  horse.  Military  discipline  had  been 
much  neglected  among  them,  after  the  victories  they  had  obtained. 
A  considerable  battle  was  fought  near  Cranon,  in  which  the  Greeks 
were  defeated;  they,  however,  lost  but  few  troops,  and  even  that  dis- 

'  A.  M.  3582.    Ant.  J.  C.  822.     Plut  ia  Eumen.  p.  584. 

^ICoQ  damnavit  quod  recta  yiderat^  quia,  quod  alius  male  oonralerat^  bene  oesaerat:  felioiiv 
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advantage  was  occasioned  by  the  lioentions  conduct  of  tbe  soldiers, 
and  the  small  authority  of  the  chiefs,  who  were  incapable  of  enforcing 
obedience  to  their  commands.' 

Antiphilus  and  Menon,  the  two  generals  of  the  Grecian  army, 
assembled  a  council  the  next  day,  to  deliberate  whether  they  should 
wait  the  return  of  those  troops  wbo  had  retired  into  their  own 
country,  or  propose  terms  of  accommodation  to  the  enemy.  The 
council  declared  in  favour  of  the  latter,  upon  which  deputies  were 
immediately  despatched  to  the  enemy's  camp  in  the  name  of  all  the 
allies.  Antipater  replied  that  he  would  enter  into  a  separate  treaty 
with  each  of  the  cities,  persuading  himself  that  he  should  facilitate 
the  accomplishment  of  his  designs  by  this  proceeding;  and  he  was  not 
deceived  in  his  opinion.  His  answer  broke  off  the  negotiation ;  and, 
the  moment  he  presented  himself  before  the  cities  of  the  allies,  they 
disbanded  their  troops  and  surrendered  up  their  liberties  in  the  most 
pusillanimous  manner,  each  city  being  solely  attentive  to  its  separate 
advantage. 

This  circumstance  is  a  sufficient  confirmation  of  what  I  have  for- 
merlv  observed  with  relation  to  the  present  disposition  of  the  people 
of  Greece.  They  were  no  longer  animated  with  the  noble  zeal  of 
those  ancient  asserters  of  liberty,  who  devoted  their  whole  attention 
to  the  good  of  the  public  and  the  glory  of  the  nation ;  who  considered 
the  danger  of  their  neighbors  and  allies  as  their  own,  and  marched 
with  the  utmost  expedition  to  thdlr  assistance  upon  the  first  signal  of 
their  distress.  Whereas  now,  if  a  formidable  enemy  appeared  at  the 
gates  of  Athens^  all  the  republics  of  Greece  had  neither  activity  nor 
vigour :  Peloponnesus  continued  without  motion,  and  Sparta  was  as 
little  heard  of  as  if  Ae  had  never  existed.  Unhappy  effects  of  the 
mutual  jealousy  viluch  those  people  had  conceived  against  each  other, 
and  of  their  disregard  to  the  common  liberty,  in  consequence  of  a 
fatal  lethargy,  into  which  they  were  sunk  amidst  the  greatest  dangers ! 
These  are  symptoms  which  progaostioat;*  and  prepare  the  way  for 
approaching  decline  and  ruin. 

Antipater  improved  this  desertion  to  his  own  advantage,  and 
marched  immediately  to  Athens,  which  saw  herself  abandoned  by  all 
her  allies ;  and^  consequently,  in  no  condition  to  defend  herself  against 
a  potent  and  victorious  enemy.  Before  he  entered  the  city,  Demos- 
tuenes,  and  all  those  of  his  party,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  last 
true  Greeks,  and  the  defenders  of  expiring  liberty,  retired  from  that 
place ;  and  the  people,  in  order  to  transfer  unto  those  great  men  the 
reproach  resulting  from  the  declaration  of  war  against  Antipater,  and 
likewise  to  obtain  his  good  graces,  condemned  them  to  die  by  a  decree 
which  Demades  prepared.  The  reader  has  not  forgot  that  these  are 
the  same  people  who  had  lately  recalled  Demosthenes  by  a  decree  so 
much  for  his  honeitr,  and  had  received  him  in  triumph.' 

The  same  Demades  procured  a  second  decree  for  sending  ambassa- 
dors to  Antipater,  who  was  then  at  Thebes,  and  that  they  should  be 
mvested  with  full  powers  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  with  him. 

>  IHod.  L  ZfUL  p.  699— 60S.  •  Plat  ia  Ph«t.  p^  79S,  754 
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Phocion  himself  wm  at  their  bead ;  and  the  conqueror  declared  that 
he  expected  the  Athenians  should  entirely  submit  the  terms  to  his 
r^ulation,  in  the  manner  as  he  himself  had  acted,  when  he  was 
besieged  in  the  city  of  Lamia,  and  had  conformed  to  the  capitulation 
imposed  upon  him  by  Leosthenes,  their  general. 

j?hocion  returned  to  acquaint  the  Athenians  with  his  answer,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  the  conditions,  rigid  as  they 
might  appear.     He  then  came  back  to  Thebes  with  the  rest  of  the 
anibafisadors,  with  whom  Xenocrates  had  been  associated,  in  hopes 
that  the  appearance  al<«e  of  so  celebrated  a  philosopher  woald  inspire 
Antipater  with  respect,  and  induce  him  to  pay  homa^  to  his  virtue. 
But  surely  they  must  have  been  little  acquainted  with  the  heart  of 
man,  and  particularly  with  the  violent  and  inhuman  disposition  of 
Antipater,  to  be  capable  of  flattering  themselves  that  an  enemy,  with 
whom  they  had  been  engased  in  an  open  war,  would  renounce  his 
advantage  through  any  inducement  of  respect  for  the  virtue  of  a 
single  man,  or  in  consequence  of  a  harangue  uttered  by  a  philosopher, 
who  had  declared  against  him.    Antipater  would  not  even  condescend 
to  cast  his  eyes  upon  him ;  and  when  he  was  preparing  to  enter  upon 
the  conference,  for  he  was  commissioned  to  be  speaker  on  this  occa- 
sion,  he  interrupted  him  in  a  very  abrupt  manner;  and,  perceiving 
that  he  continued  in  his  discourse,  commanded  him  to  be  silent.     But 
he  did  not  treat  Fhoci<m  in  the  same  manner;    for  after  he  had 
attended  to  his  discourse,  he  replied,  ^  that  he  was  disposed  to  contract 
a  friendship  and  alliance  with  the  Athenians  on  the  following  condi- 
tions :  they  should  deliver  up  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides  to  him ; 
the  goverment  should  be  restored  to  its  ancient  plan,  by  which  oU 
employments  in  the  state  were  to  be  conferred  upon  the  rich ;  that 
they  should  receive  a  garrison  into  the  port  of  Munychia;  that  they 
should  defray  all  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  also  a  large  sum,  the 
amount  of  which  would  be  settled.''    Thus,  according  to  Diodorus^ 
none  but  those  whose  yearly  income  exceeded  two  thcrasand  drachmas!, 
were  to  be  admitted  into  any  share  of  the  government  for  the  future^ 
or  have  any  r^ht  to  vote.    Antipater  intended  to  make  himself 
absolute  master  of  Athens  by  this  regulatbn,  bms  very  sensible  that 
the  rich  men,  who  enjoyed  public  employments  and  had  large  revenues, 
would  become  his  dependents  much  more  effectually  than  a  poor  and 
despicable  populace,  who  had  nothing  to  lose,  and  would  be  only 
guided  by  their  own  caprice. 

All  the  ambassadors  but  Xenocrates  were  well  contented  with  these 
conditions,  which  they  thought  were,  very  moderate,  considering  their 
present  situation;  but  that  philosopher  judged  otherwise.  ^^They 
are  very  modcarate  fof  slaves,''  said  he,  ^*  but  eactre mely  severe  for 
freemen." 

The  Atheniana  were,  therefore,  compelled  to  receive  into  Munychia 
a  Macedonian  |»tfrrison,  commanded  bv  Menyllus,  a  man  of  probity, 
and  by  some  of  jPhocion's  particular  U'iends.  The  troofs  took  po»* 
leaaioQ  of  the  place  during  the  festival  of  the  great  mysteries,  and 
the  very  day  on  which  it  was  usual  to  carry  the  god  lacchus  in  pro- 
ceanon  from  the  city  to  Eleusina.  This  was  a  melancholy  conjecture 
Vol.  m.— 20 
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for  the  AtneniaLS,  and  affected  tbem  witb  tbe  most  sensible  affliction 
"Alas!"  said  they,  when  they  compared  past  times  with  those  they 
then  saw,  "  the  gods,  amidst  our  greatest  adversities,  would  formerly 
manifest  themselves  in  our  favour  during  this  sacred  ceremonial,  by 
mystic  visions  and  audible  voices,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  oar 
enemies,  who  were  terrified  by  them.  But  now,  when  we  are  even 
celebrating  the  same  solemnities,  they  cast  an  unpitying  yye  on  the 
greatest  calamities  that  can  happen  to  Greece :  they  behold  the  most 
sacred  of  all  days  in  the  year,  and  that  which  is  most  agreeable  to  us, 
polluted  and  distinguished  by  the  most  dreadful  of  calamities,  which 
will  even  transmit  its  name  to  this  sacred  time  through  all  succeeding 
generations." 

The  garrison,  commanded  by  Menyllus,  did  not  offer  the  least  injury 
to  any  of  the  inhabitants,  but  there  were  more  than  twelve  thousand 
of  them  excluded  from  employments  in  the  state,  by  one  of  the 
stipulations  in  the  treaty,  in  consequence  of  their  poverty.  Some  of 
these  unfortunate  persons  continued  in  Athens,  and  lingered  out  a 
wretched  life,  amidst  the  contemptuous  treatment  they  had  justly 
drawn  upon  themselves ;  for  the  generality  of  them  were  seditious 
and  mercenary  in  their  dispositions,  had  neither  virtue  nor  justice, 
but  flattered  themselves  with  a  false  idea  of  liberty,  which  they  were 
incapable  of  using  aright,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  either  its  bounds, 
duties,  or  end.  The  other  poor  citisens  departed  from  the  city,  in 
order  to  avoid  that  opprobrious  condition,  and  retired  into  Thrace, 
where  Antipater  assigned  them  a  city  and  lands  for  their  habitation. 

Demetrius  Phalereus  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  flight,  and 
retired  to  Nicanor;  but  Cassanaer,  the  son  of  Antipater,  reposed 
much  confidence  in  him,  and  made  him  governor  of  Munychia  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  as  will  appear  immediately.^  This  Demetrius 
had  been  not  only  the  disciple,  but  the  intimate  friend  of  the  cele- 
brated Theophrastus ;  and,  under  the  conduct  of  so  learned  a  master, 
had  perfected  hid  natural  genius  for  eloquence,  and  rendered  himself 
expert  in  philosophy,  politics,  and  history.  He  was  in  great  esteem 
at  Athens,  and  began  to  enter  upon  the  administration  of  affairs,  when 
Harpalus  arrived  there,  after  he  had  declared  against  Alexander. 
He  was  obliged  to  quit  that  city  at  the  time  we  have  mentioned,  and 
was  soon  after  condemned  there,  though  absent,  under  a  vain  pretext 
of  irreligion.' 

The  whole  weight  of  Antipater's  displeasure  fell  chiefly  upon 
Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  and  some  other  Athenians  who  had  been 
their  adherents :  and  when  he  was  informed  that  they  had  eluded  his 
vengeance  by  flight,  he  despatched  a  body  of  men  with  orders  to 
seize  them,  and  placed  one  Archias  at  their  head,  who  had  formerly 
played  in  tragedies.  This  man  having  found  at  ^gina,  the  orator 
Hyperides,  Aristonicus  of  Marathon,  and  Hymereus  the  brother  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  had  all  three  taken  refuge  in  the  temple 
of  Ajax;  he  dragged  them  from  their  asylum,  and  sent  them  to 
Antipater,  who  was  then  at  Cleones,  where  he  condemned  them  to 

^  Athen.  L  zii.  p.  542.  •Diog.  In  Lami.  in  I>«b^. 
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die.    Some  anthors  have  even  declared,  that  he  cansed  the  tongae  of 
Hyperides  to  be  cat  ont.* 

The  same  Archias  having  received  intelligence,  that  Demosthenes, 
who  had  retired  into  the  island  of  Calanria,  was  become  a  supplicant 
in  the  temple  of  Neptune,  he  sailed  thither  in  a  small  vessel,  and 
landed  with  some  Thracian  soldiers :  after  which  he  spared  no  pains 
to  persuade  Demosthenes  to  accompany  him  to  Antipater,  assuring 
him  that  he  should  receive  no  injury.  Demosthenes  was  too  well 
acquainted  with  mankind  to  rely  on  his  promises ;  and  was  sensible 
that  venal  souls,  who  have  hired  themselves  into  the  service  of  ini- 
quity, those  infamous  ministers,  in  the  execution  of  orders  equally 
cmel  and  unjust,  have  as  little  regard  to  sincerity  and  truth  as  their 
masters.  To  prevent,  therefore,  his  falling  into  the  hands  of  a 
tyrant,  who  would  have  satiated  his  fury  upon  him,  he  swallowed 
poison,  which  he  always  carried  about  him,  and  which  soon  produced 
its  effect.  When  he  found  his  strength  declining,  he  advanced  a  few 
steps,  by  the  aid  of  some  domestics  who  supported  him,  and  fell  down 
dead  at  the  foot  of  the  altar. 

The  Athenians,  soon  after  this  event,  erected  a  statue  of  brass  to 
his  memory,  as  a  testimonial  of  their  gratitude  and  esteem,  and  made 
a  decree,  that  the  eldest  branch  of  his  family  should  be  brought  up 
in  the  prytaneum,  at  the  public  expense,  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion :  and  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  they  engraved  this  inscription, 
which  was  couched  in  two  elegiac  verses:  ^'Demosthenes,  if  thy 
power  had  been  equal  to  thy  wisdom,  the  Macedonian  Mars  would 
never  have  triumphed  over  Greece."  What  regard  is  to  be  enter- 
tained for  the  judgment  of  a  people,  who  were  capable  of  being 
hurried  into  such  opposite  extremes,  and  who  one  day  passed  sentence 
of  death  on  a  citizen,  and  the  next  loaded  him  with  honourb  and 
applause  ? 

What  I  have  already  said  of  Demosthenes,  on  several  occasions, 
makes  it  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  his  character  in  this  place.  He 
was  not  only  a  great  orator,  but  an  accomplished  statesman.  His 
views  were  noble  and  exalted ;  his  zeal  was  not  to  be  intimidated  by 
any  conjectures,  wherein  the  honour  and  interest  of  his  country  were 
concerned ;  he  firmly  retained  an  irreconcilable  aversion  to  all  mea- 
finres  which  had  any  resemblance  to  tyranny,  and  his  love  for  liberty 
was  such  as  may  be  imagined  in  a  republican,  as  implacable  an  enemy 
to  all  servitude  and  dependency  as  ever  lived.  A  wonderful  sagacity 
of  mind  enabled  him  to  penetrate  into  future  events,  and  presented 
them  to  his  view  with  as  much  perspicuity,  though  remote,  as  if  they 
had  been  actually  present.  He  seemed  as  much  acquainted  with  all 
the  designs  of  Philip,  as  if  he  had  been  admitted  into  a  participation 
of  his  counsels ;  and  if  the  Athenians  had  followed  his  counsels,  that 
prince  would  not  have  attained  that  height  of  power,  which  proved 
destructive  to  Greece,  as  Demosthenes  had  frequently  foretold. 

He  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  disposition  of  Philip,  and  was 
>ery  far  from   praising   him,  like  the  generality  of  orators.     Two 

*  Plat,  in  Domoaih.  p.  859,  860. 
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colledgues,  with  whom  he  wae  associated  in  an  embassy  to  that  prince, 
were  continually  praising  the  king  of  Macedon  at  their  retam,  and 
saying,  that  he  was  a  very  eloquent  and  amiable  prinoe,  and  a  most 
extraordinary  drinker.  ^' What  strange  commendations  are  these?* 
replied  Demosthenes.  ^^  The  first  is  the  accomplishment  of  a  rheto- 
rician ;  the  second  of  a  woman ;  and  the  third  of  a  sponge ;  but  none 
of  them  the  praise  of  a  king."  ^ 

With  regard  to  eloquence,  nothing  can  be  added  to  what  Quintilian 
has  obseryed,  in  the  parallel  he  has  drawn  between  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero.  After  he  has  shown,  that  the  great  and  essential  qualities 
of  an  orator  are  common  to  them  both,  he  marks  out  the  particular 
difference  observable  between  them  with  respect  to  style  and  elocu- 
tion. "  The  one,"  says  he,  "  is  more  precise,  the  other  more  luxu- 
riant. The  one  crowds  all  his  forces  into  a  smaller  compass  when  he 
attacks  his  adversary,  the  other  chooses  a  larger  field  for  the  assault 
The  one  always  endeavours  in  a  manner  to  transfix  him  with  the 
vivacity  of  his  style,  the  other  frequently  overwhelms  him  with  the 
weight  of  his  discourse.  Nothing  can  be  retrenched  from  the  one, 
and  nothing  can  be  added  to  the  other.  In  Demosthenes  we  discover 
more  labour  and  study,  in  Cicero  more  nature  and  genius."* 

I  have  elsewhere  observed  another  difference  between  these  two 
great  orators,  which  I  beg  leave  to  insert  in  this  place.  That  which 
characterises  Demosthenes  more  than  any  other  circumstance,  and  in 
which  he  has  never  been  imitated,  is  such  an  absolute  oblivion  of 
himself,  and  so  scrupulous  and  constant  a  solicitude  to  suppress  all 
ostentation  of  wit ;  in  a  word,  such  a  perpetual  care  to  confine  the 
attention  of  the  auditor  to  the  cause,  and  not  to  the  orator,  that  he 
never  suffers  any  one  turn  of  thought  or  expression  to  escape  him 
from  no  other  view  than  merely  to  please  and  shine.  This  reserve 
and  moderation  in  so  amiable  a  genius  as  Demosthenes,  and  in  matters 
so  susceptible  of  grace  and  eloquence,  adds  perfection  to  his  merit, 
and  renders  him  superior  to  all  praises.^ 

Cicero  was  sensible  of  all  the  estimation  due  to  the  eloquence  of 
Demosthenes,  and  experienced  all  its  force  and  beauty.  But  as  he 
was  persuaded  that  an  orator,  when  he  is  engaged  in  any  points  that 
are  not  strictly  essential,  ought  to  form  his  style  by  the  taste  of  his 
audienoe ;  and  did  not  believe  that  the  genius  of  nis  times  was  con- 
sistent with  such  a  rigid  exactness ;  he  therefore  judged  it  necessary 
to  accommodate  himself  in  some  measure  to  the  ears  and  delicacy  of 
his  auditors,  who  required  more  grace  and. elegance  in  his  discourse. 
For  which  reason  he  had  some  regard  to  the  agreeable,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  never  lost  sight  of  any  important  point  in  the  cause  he 
pleaded.  He  even  thought  that  this  qualified  him  for  promoting  the 
interest  of  his  country,  and  was  not  mistaken,  as  to  please  is  one  of 

'  Plat,  in  Demoflth.  p.  858. 

*  In  el«quendo  est  aliqiia  diT«rfltu.  Deniior  ille»  hie  oop&oaior.  Hie  oosdadit  Mtrietaos, 
hio  latius  pugnat.  lUe  aooamioe  lemper,  hio  freqaonter  et  pondere.  lUi  nihil  dttnhi 
potest,  huio  nihil  a^jici.     Curs  plus  in  ille,  in  hoo  nfttorn. — Qaintil.  1.  x.  o.  1. 

'  In  the  diBcoura e  on  the  eloquence  of  the  bar. 
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the  most  certain  means   of  persuading;   bat  at  the  same  time  he 
Itboured  for  his  own  reputation,  and  never  forgot  himself. 

The  death  of  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides  caused  the  Athenians  to 
regret  the  reigns  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  and  recalled  to  their 
remembrance  idbe  magnanimity,  generosity,  and  clemency,  which  those 
two  princes  retained,  even  amidst  the  emotions  of  their  displeasure ; 
and  bow  ready  they  had  always  been  to  pardon  offences^  and  treat 
their  enemies  with  humanity.  Whereas  Antipater,  under  the  mask 
of  a  private  man  in  a  bad  cloak,  with  all  the  appearances  of  a  plain 
and  frugal  life,  and  without  affecting  any  title  of  authority,  discovered 
himaelf  to  be  a  rigid  and  imperious  master. 

Antipater  was,  however,  prevailed  upon,  by  the  prayers  of  Phocion, 
to  recall  several  persons  from  banishment,  notwithstanding  all  the 
severity  of  his  disposition ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Deme- 
trius was  one  of  this  number ;  at  least,  it  is  certain  that  he  had  a 
considerable  share  in  the  administration  of  the  republic  from  that 
time.  As  for  those  whose  recall  to  Athens  Phocion  was  unable  to 
obtain,  he  procured  for  them  more  commodious  situations,  that  were 
not  so  remote  as  their  former  settlements ;  and  took  his  measures  so 
effectually,  that  they  were  not  banished,  according  to  the  first  sen- 
tence, beyond  the  Geraunian  mountains  and  the  promontory  of 
Tenarus;  by  which  means  they  did  not  live  sequestered  from  the 
pleaeores  of  Greece,  but  obtained  a  settlement  in  Peloponnesus. .  Who 
can  help  admiring,  on  the  one  hand,  the  amiable  and  generous  dispo- 
sition of  Phocion,  who  employed  his  influence  with  Antipater,  to 
procure  for  a  number  of  unfortunate  persons  some  alleviation  of  their 
calamities ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  kind  of  humanity  in  a  prince, 
who  was  not  very  desirous  of  distinguishing  himself  by  that  quality, 
bat  was  sensible,  however,  that  it  would  be  extremely  rigid  in  him  to 
add  new  mortifications  to  the  inconveniences  of  banishment  ? 

Andpater  in  other  respects  exercised  his  government  with  great 
justice  and  moderation,  over  those  who  continued  in  Athens;  he 
bestowed  the  principal  posts  and  employments  on  such  persons  as  he 
imagined  were  the  most  virtuous  and  honest  men;  and  contented 
himself  with  removing  from  all  authority,  such  as  he  thought  were 
most  likely  to  excite  troubles.  He  was  sensible,  that  this  people  could 
neither  support  a  state  of  absolute  servitude,  nor  the  enjoyment  of 
entire  liberty ;  for  which  reason  he  thought  it  necessary  to  take  from 
the  one,  whatever  was  too  rigid ;  and  from  the  other,  all  that  it  had 
of  excessive  and  licentious. 

The  conqueror,  after  so  glorious  a  campaign,  set  out  for  Macedonia, 
to  celebrate  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  Phua  with  Graterus,  and  the 
solemnity  was  performed  with  all  imaginable  grandeur.  Phila  was 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  princesses  of  her  age,  and  her  beauty 
was  the  least  part  of  her  merit.  The  lustre  of  her  charms  was 
heightened  by  the  sweetness  and  modesty  that  softened  her  aspect,  hj 
tn  air  of  complacency,  and  a  natural  disposition  to  oblige,  which  won 
the  hearts  of  all  who  beheld  her.  These  engaging  qualities  were 
rendered  still  more  amiable  by  the  brightness  of  a  superior  genius,  and 
a  prudence  uncommon  in  her  sex^  which  made  her  capable  of  the 
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greatest  affairs.  It  is  even  said,  that,  young  as  she  then  was,  her 
father  Antipater,  who  was  one  of  the  most  able  politicians  of  his  age, 
never  engaged  in  any  affair  of  importance  without  consulting  her 
This  princess  never  made  use  of  the  influence  she  had  over  her  two 
husbcinds,  (for,  after  the*  death  of  Craterus,  she  espoused  Demetrius 
the  son  oi  Antigonus,)  but  to  procure  some  favour  for  the  officers, 
their  daughters  or  sisters.  If  they  were  poor,  she  furnished  them 
with  portions  for  their  marriage ;  and  if  they  were  so  unhappy  as  to 
be  calumniated,  she  herself  was  very  active  in  their  justification.  So 
generous  a  liberality  gave  her  an  absolute  power  among  the  troops. 
All  cabals  were  dissolved  by  her  presence,  and  all  revolts  gave  way, 
and  were  appeased  by  her  management. 

SECTION  III.  —  PROCESSION  OF  ALEXANDER'S  FUNERAL.  PTOLEMY, 
CRATERUS,  ANTIPATER,  AND  AKTIQCNUS,  CONFEDERATE  AGAINST 
EACH   OTHER. 

About  this  time  the  funeral  obsequies  of  Alexander  were  per- 
formed.' Aridaeus,  having  been  deputed  by  all  the  governors  and 
grandees  of  the  kingdom,  to  take  upon  himself  the  care  of  that  so- 
lemnity, had  employed  two  years  in  preparing  everything  that  could 
possibly  render  it  the  most  pompous  and  august  funeral  that  had  ever 
been  seen.  When  all  things  were  ready  for  the  celebration  of  thia 
mournful  but  superb  ceremonial,  orders  were  given  for  the  procession 
to  begin.  This  was  preceded  by  a  great  number  of  pioneers  and  other 
workmen,  whose  office  was  to  make  all  the  ways  practicable  through 
which  the  procession  was  to  pass.^ 

As  soon  as  these  were  levelled,  that  magnificent  chariot,  the  inven- 
tion and  design  of  which  raised  as  much  admiration  as  the  immense 
riches  that  glittered  all  over  it,  set  out  from  Babylon.  The  body  of 
the  chariot  rested  upon  two  axle-trees,  that  were  inserted  into  four 
wheels,  made  after  the  Persian  manner;  the  naves  and  spokes  of 
which  were  covered  with  gold,  and  the  rounds  plated  over  with  iron. 
The  extremities  of  the  axle-trees  were  made  of  gold,  representing  the 
muscles  of  lions  bitins  a  dart.  The  chariot  had  four  draught  beams, 
or  poles,  to  each  of  wjiich  were  harnessed  four  sets  of  mules,  each  set 
consisting  of  four  of  those  animals ;  so  that  this  chariot  was  drawn 
by  sixty-four  mules.  The  strongest  of  these  creatures,  and  largest, 
were  chosen  on  this  occasion.  They  were  adorned  with  crowns  of 
gold,  and  collars  enriched  with  precious  stones  and  gold  bells. 

On  this  chariot  was  erected  a  pavilion  of  entire  gold,  twelve  feet 
wide,  and  eighteen  in  length,  supported  by  columns  of  the  Ionic  order, 
embellished  with  the  leaves  of  the  acanthus.  The  inside  was  adorned 
with  a  blaze  of  jewels,  disposed  in  the  form  of  shells.  The  circum- 
ference was  beautified  with  a  fringe  of  gold  net- work:  the  threads 
that  composed  the  texture  were  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  to  those 
were  fastened  large  bells,  whose  sound  was  heard  at  a  great  distance. 

A.  M.  3633.    Ant.  J.  C.  321.    Diod.  1.  ztUl  p.  608—610. 
'  I  could  have  wished  it  had  been  in  my  power  to  have  explained  sereral  passages  of  this 
description  in  a  more  dear  and  Intelligible  manner  than  I  have  done;   bat  that  was  nol 
possible  for  me  to  effect,  though  I  had  recourse  to  persons  of  greater  oapacity  than  myselt 
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The  eztemaT  decorations  were  dispoBed  in  four  relievos. 

The  first  represented  Alexander  seated  in  a  military  chariot^  witn  a 
Bplendid  sceptre  in  his  hand,  and  snrronnded,  on  one  side,  with  a 
troop  of  Macedonians  in  arms ;  and  on  the  other,  with  an  equal  num 
ber  of  Persians  armed  in  their  manner*     These  were  preceded  by  the 
king's  eqaeries. 

In  the  second  were  seen  elephants  completely  harnessed,  with  a 
band  of  Indians  seated  on  the  fore  part  of  their  bodies ;  and  on  the 
hinder  part,  a  band  of  Macedonians,  armed  as  in  the  day  of  battle. 

The  third  exhibited  to  the  view  several  squadrons  of  horse  ranged 
in  military  array. 

The  fourth  represented  ships  preparing  for  a  battle. 

At  the  entrance  into  the  paviUon  were  golden  lions,  that  seemed  to 
guard  the  passage. 

The  four  corners  were  adorned  with  statues  of  gold  representing 
yictories,  with  trophies  of  arms  in  their  hands. 

Under  the  pavilion  was  placed  a  throne  of  gold  of  a  square  form, 
adorned  with  the  heads  of  animals,^  whose  necks  were  encompassed 
with  golden  circles  a  foot  and  a  half  in  breadth ;  to  these  were  hung 
crowns  that  glittered  with  the  liveliest  colours,  and  such  as  were 
carried  in  procession  at  the  celebration  of  sacred  solemnities. 

At  the  foot  of  the  throne  was  placed  the  coffin  of  Alexander,  formed 
of  beaten  gold,  and  half  filled  with  aromatic  spices  and  perfumes,  as 
well  to  exhale  an  agreeable  odour,  as  for  the  preservation  of  the 
corpse.     A  pall  of  purple  wrought  with  gold  covered  the  coffin. 

Between  this  and  the  throne  the  arms  of  that  monarch  were  dis^ 
posed  in  the  manner  he  wore  them  while  living. 

The  outside  of  the  pavilion  was  likewise  covered  with  purple 
flowered  with  gold.  The  top  ended  in  a  very  large  crown  of  the  same 
metal,  which  seemed  to  be  a  composition  of  olive  branches.  The  rays 
of  the  sun  which  darted  on  this  diadem,  in  conjunction  with  the 
motion  of  the  chariot,  caused  it  to  emit  a  kind  of  rays  like  those  of 
lightnmg. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  in  so  long  a  procession,  the  motion 
of  a  chariot,  loaded  like  this,  would  be  liable  to  great  inconveniences. 
In  order,  therefore,  that  the  pavilion,  with  all  its  appendages,  might, 
when  the  chariot  moved  in  any  uneven  ways,  constantly  continue  in 
the  same  situation,  notwithstanding  the  inequality  of  the  ground,  and 
the  shocks  that  would  frequently  be  unavoidable,  a  cylinder  was  raised 
from  the  middle  of  each  axle-tree,  to  support  the  pavilion ;  by  which 
expedient  the  whole  machine  was  preserved  steady. 

The  chariot  was  followed  by  tne  royal  guards,  all  in  arms,  and 
magnificently  arrayed. 

The  multitude  of  spectators  of  this  solemnity  is  scarcely  credible ; 
but  they  were  drawn  together,  as  well  by  their  veneration  for  the 
memory  of  Alexander,  as  by  the  magnificence  of  this  funeral  pomp, 
which  had  never  been  equalled  in  the  world. 

*  The  Greek  word  rfaj(ty«^^  imports  a  kind  of  harty  from  whose  okin  a  beard  bangs  down 
Gke  Uiat  of  goats. 
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There  was  a  current  prediotion,  tbat  the  place  where  Alexander 
should  be  interred,  would  be  rendered  the  most  happy  and  flourishing 
part  of  the  whole  earth.  The  governors  contested  with  each  other^ 
for  the  disposal  of  a  body  that  was  to  be  attended  with  such  a  glorious 
prerogative.  The  affection  Perdiccas  entertained  for  his  country, 
made  him  desirous  that  the  corpse  should  be  conveyed  to  ^ge  in 
Macedonia,  where  the  remains  of  its  kings  were  usually  deposited. 
Other  places  were  likewise  proposed,  but  the  preference  was  given  to 
Egypt.  Ptolemy,  who  was  under  such  extraordinary  and  recent 
obligations  to  the  king  of  Macedon,  was  determined  to  signalize  his 
gratitude  on  this  occasion.  He  accordingly  set  out  with  a  numeroua 
guard  of  his  best  troops,  in  order  to  meet  the  procession,  and  advanced 
as  far  as  Syria.  When  he  had  joined  the  attendants  on  the  funeoral, 
he  prevented  them  from  interring  the  corpse  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter- 
Ammon,  as  they  had  proposed.  It  was  therefore  deposited,  first  in 
the  city  of  Memphis,  and  from  thence  was  conveyed  to  the  city  of 
Alexandria.  Ptolemy  raised  a  magnificent  temjde  to  the  memory  of 
this  monarch,  and  rendered  him  all  the  honours  which  were  usually 
paid  to  demi^gods  and  heroes  by  pagan  antiquity. 

Freinshemius,^  in  his  supplement  to  Livy,  relates,  after  Leo  the 
African,  an  author  who  lived  in  the  15th  century,  that  the  tomb  of 
Alexander  the  Great  was  still  to  be  seen  in  his  time,  and  that  it  was 
reverenced  by  the  Mohammedans,  (or  Mahometans,)  as  the  monument, 
nut  only  of  an  illustrious  king,  but  of  a  great  prophet. 

Gappadocia  and  Paphlagonia,  which  border  on  the  Pontic  sea,  were 
allotted  to  Eumenes,  in  consequence  of  the  partition  of  the  several 
governments  of  Alexander's  empire ;  and  it  was  expressly  stipulated 
by  the  treaty,  that  Leonatua  and  Antigonus  should  march  with  a  great 
body  of  troops  to  establish  Eumenes  in  the  government  of  those 
dominions,  and  dispossess  king  Ariarthes  of  the  sovereignty.  This 
general  resolution  of  sending  troops  and  experienced  commanders 
into  the  several  provinces  of  the  empire,  was  formed  with  great  judg- 
ment ;  and  the  intention  of  it  was,  that  all  those  conquered  territories 
should  continue  under  the  dominion  of  the  Macedonians,  and  that  the 
inhabitants,  being  no  longer  governed  by  their  own  sovereigns,  should 
have  no  farther  inclination  to  recover  their  former  liberty,  nor  be  in 
a  condition  to  set  each  other  the  example  of  throwing  off  the  new 
yoke  of  the  Greeks."^ 

But  neither  Leonatus  nor  Antigonus  were  very  solicitous  to  execute 
this  article  of  the  treaty;  and,  as  they  were  entirely  attentive  to 
their  own  particular  interest  and  aggrandisement,  they  took  other 
measures.  Eumenes,  seeing  himself  thus  abandoned  by  those  who 
ought  to  have  established  him  in  his  government,  set  out  with  all  his 
equipage,  which  consisted  of  three  hundred  horse  and  two  hundred  of 
his  domestics,  well  armed;  with  all  his  riches,  which  amounted  to 
about  five  thousand  talents  of  gold ;  and  retired  to  Perdiccas,  who 
gave  him  a  favourable  reception.  As  he  was  much  esteemed  by  thai 
commander,  he  was  admitted  into  a  participation  of  all  his  counsels 

*  Lib.  ouxUL  *  Plat,  in  Eamen.  p.  68^    Diod.  I  zriiL  p.  6#a. 
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Enmenes  was  indeed  a  man  of  great  solidity  and  resolution,  and  the 
moBt  able  of  all  the  captaine  of  Alexander. 

Within  a  short  time  after  this  event,  he  was  condncted  into  Cappa- 
doeia  by  a  great  army,  which  Perdiocas  thought  fit  to  commana  in 
person.    Ariarthes  bad  made  the  necessary  preparations  for  a  vigor* 
OQB  defence,  and  had  raised  twenty  thousand  foot  and  a  great  body 
of  horse ;  but  he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Perdiocas,  who 
deetroyed  his  whole  &mily,  and  invested  Eumenes  with  the  govern- 
ment of  his  dominions.     He  intended,  by  this  instance  of  severity,  to 
intimidate  the  people,  and  eztingnish  all  seditions.    And  this  conduct 
was  very  judicious,  and  absolutely  necessary  in  the  conjuncture  of  a 
new  government,  when  the  state  is  in  a  general  ferment,  and  all 
things  are  usually  disposed  for  commotions.      Perdiocas,  after  this 
transaction,  advanced  with  his  troops  to  chastise  Isaura  and  Laranda, 
cities  of  Pisidia,  which  had  massacred  their  governors,  and  revolted 
from  the  Macedonians.     The  last  of  these  cities  was  destroyed  in  a 
very  surprisinf  manner ;  for  the  inhabitants,  finding  themselves  in  no 
condition  to  defend  it,  and  despairing  of  an^  quarter  from  the  con- 
queror, shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses,  with  their  wives,  children, 
and  parents,  and  all  their  gold  and  silver,  set  fire  to  their  several 
habitations,  and  after  they  had  fought  with  the  furr  of  lions,  threw 
themselves  into  the  flames.     The  city  was  abandoned  to  plunder ;  and 
the  soldiers,  after  they  had  extinguished  the  fire,  found  a  very  great 
booty,  for  the  place  was  filled  with  riches. 

Perdiocas,  after  this  expedition,  marched  into  Gilicia,  where  he 
passed  the  winter  season.^  During  his  residence  in  that  country,  he 
formed  the  resolution  to  divorce  Nicea,  the  daughter  of  Antipater, 
whom  he  had  espoused  at  a  time  when  he  thought  that  marriage  sub- 
servient to  his  interest.  But  when  the  regency  of  the  empire  had 
E'ven  him  a  superior  credit,  and  given  birth  to  more  exalted  hopes, 
i  thoughts  took  a  different  turn,  and  he  was  desirous  of  espousing 
Cleopatra,  the  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great.  She  had  been  married 
to  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus ;  and  having  lost  her  husband  in  the 
wars  of  Italy,  she  had  continued  in  a  state  of  widowhood,  and  was 
then  at  Sardis  in  Lydia.  Perdiocas  despatched  Eumenes  thither,  to 
propose  his  marriage  to  that  princess,  and  employ  his  endeavours  to 
render  it  agreeable  to  her.  This  alliance  with  a  lady  who  was  the 
sister  of  Alexander  by  the  same  father  and  mother,  and  exceedingly 
beloved  by  the  Macedonians,  opened  him  a  way  to  the  empire  through 
the  favour  of  that  people,  which  he  might  naturally  expect  from  his 
marriage  with  Cleopatra. 

Antigonus  penetrated  into  his  design,  and  evidently  foresaw  that 
his  own  destruction  was  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  intended  success. 
He  therefore  passed  into  Greece  with  the  greatest  expedition,  in  order 
to  find  Antipater  and  Oraterus,  who  were  then  engaged  in  a  war  with 
the  ^tolians,  and  disclosed  to  them  the  whole  plan  that  Perdiocas 
had  formed.  Upon  this  intelligence  they  immediately  came  to  an 
seeoomiodation  with  the  ^tolians,  and  advanced  towards  the  Helles 
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pont  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  new  enemy;  and,  in  order  to 
strengthen  their  own  party,  they  engaged  Ptolemy,  governor  uf 
Egypt,  in  their  interest. 

Graterus,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Alexander's  captains,  had  the 
largest  share  of  the  affection  and  esteem  of  the  Macedonians.  Alex- 
ander, a  short  time  before  his  death,  had  ordered  him  to  conduct  into 
Macedonia  the  ten  thousand  veteran  troops  he  intended  to  send  thither, 
on  account  of  their  age,  wounds,  or  other  infirmities,  which  rendered 
them  incapable  of  service.  The  king  had  likewise  conferred  upon 
him  at  the  same  time,  the  government  of  Macedonia,  in  the  room  of 
Antipater,  whom  he  recalled  to  Babylon.  Those  provinces  having 
been  consigned  to  Craterus  and  Antipater  after  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der, they  governed  them  jointly,  and  Craterus  always  conducted 
himself  like  a  good  and  faithful  associate ;  especially  in  the  operation 
of  this  war,  in  which  they  were  unavoidably  engaged  by  the  discovery 
of  the  designs  which  Perdiccas  was  forming. 

Perdiccas  sent  Eumenes  back  to  his  province,  not  only  to  regulate 
the  state  of  affairs  in  that  country,  but  more  particularly  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  motions  of  Neoptolemus,  his  next  neighbour,  who 
was  governor  of  Armenia,  and  whose  conduct  was  suspected  by  Per- 
diccas, but  not  without  sufficient  reason,  as  will  be  clearly  shonm. 

This  Neoptolemus  was  a  man  remarkable  for  his  stupid  pride,  and 
the  insupportable  arrogance  he  had  contracted,  from  the  vain  hopes 
with  which  he  fed  his  imagination.  Eumenes  endeavoured  to  reduce 
him  to  reason  by  gentle  measures ;  and  when  he  saw  that  the  troops 
of  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  who  were  commanded  by  Neoptolemus, 
were  grown  very  insolent  and  audacious,  he  made  it  his  care  to  as- 
semble a  body  of  horse  strong  enough  to  oppose  their  designs,  and 
keep  them  within  the  bounds  of  respect  and  obedience.  With  this 
yiew  he  granted  all  sorts  of  immunities  and  exemptions  from  imposts 
to  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  in  a  condition  to  appear  on 
horseback.  He  likewise  purchased  a  great  number  of  horses,  and 
bestowed  them  on  those  of  his  court  in  whom  he  confided  the  most; 
and  inflamed  their  courage  by  the  honours  and  rewards  he  conferred 
upon  them.  He  disciplined  and  habituated  them  to  labour  and  fatigue 
by  reviews,  exercises,  and  continual  movements.  Every  body  was 
surprised  to  see  him  assemble,  in  so  short  a  time,  a  body  of  six  thou- 
sand horse,  capable  of  good  service  in  the  field.  ^ 

Perdiccas,  having  caused  all  his  troops  to  file  off  the  next  spring 
towards  Gappadocia,  held  a  council  with  his  friends  on  the  operations 
of  the  intended  war.  The  subject  of  their  deliberations  was,  whether 
they  should  march  first  into  Macedonia  against  Antipater  and  Graterus, 
or  into  Egypt  against  Ptolemy.  The  majority  of  voices  declared  in 
favour  of  the  last;  and  it  was  concluded,  at  the  same  time,  that 
Eumenes,  with  part  of  the  army,  should  guard  the  Asiatic  provinces 
against  Antipater  and  Craterus ;  and,  in  order  to  engage  him  more 
effectually  to  espouse  the  common  cause,  Perdiccas  added  the  province 
of  Caria,  Lycia,  and  Phrygia,  to  his  government.     He  likewise  de- 
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clured  bim  generalissimo  of  all  the  troops  in  Cappadocia  and  Armenia, 
and  ordered  all  the  governors  to  obey  him.  Perdiccas,  after  this, 
advanced  towards  Egypt  through  Damascene  and  Palestine.  He  also 
took  the  two  minor  kings  with  him  in  this  expedition,  in  order  to  cover 
his  designs  with  the  royal  authority. 

Eumenes  spared  no  pains  to  have  a  good  army  on  foot,  in  order  to 
oppose  Antipater  and  Craterus,  who  had  already  passed  the  Helles* 
pent,  and  were  marching  against  him.  They  left  nothing  unattempted 
to  disengage  him  from  the  party  he  had  espoused,  and  promised  him 
the  addition  of  new  provinces  to  those  he  already  possessed ;  but  he 
was  too  steady  to  be  shaken  by  these  offers,  in  breach  of  his  engage- 
ments to  Perdiccas.*  They  succeeded  better  with  Alcetas  and  Neop- 
tolemus,  for  they  engaged  the  former  to  observe  a  neutrality,  though 
the  brother  of  Perdiccas,  and  the  other  declared  in  their  favour. 
Eumenes  attacked  and  defeated  the  latter  at  a  narrow  pass,  and  even 
took  all  his  baggage.  This  victory  was  owing  to  his  cavalry,  whom 
he  had  formed  with  so  much  care.  Neoptolemus  escaped  with  three 
hundred  horse,  and  joined  Antipater  and  Craterus ;  but  the  rest  of 
his  troops  went  over  to  Eumenes.^ 

Antipater  entered  Cilicia  with  an  intention  to  advance  into  Egypt, 
in  order  to  assist  Ptolemy,  if  his  affairs  should  require  his  aid ;  and 
he  detached  Craterus  and  Neoptolemus  with  the  rest  of  his  army 
against  Eumenes,  who  was  then  in  Cappadocia.  A  great  battle  was 
fought  there,  the  success  of  which  was  to  be  entirely  ascribed  to  the 
wise  and  vigilant  precaution  of  Eumenes,  which  Plutarch  justly  con- 
siders as  the  master-piece  of  a  great  commander.  The  reputation  of 
Craterus  was  very  great,  and  the  generality  of  the  Macedonians  were 
desirous  of  having  him  for  their  leader  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
remembering  that  his  affection  for  them,  and  his  desire  to  support 
their  interest,  had  caused  him  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  that  prince. 
Neoptolemus  had  flattered  him,  that  as  soon  as  he  should  appear  in 
the  field,  all  the  Macedonians  of  the  opposite  party  would  range 
themselves  nnder  his  banners,  and  Eumenes  himself  was  very  appre- 
hensive that  such  would  be  the  case.  But,  in  order  to  avoid  this 
misfortune,  which  would  have  occasioned  his  inevitable  ruin,  he  caused 
the  avenues  and  narrow  passes  to  be  so  carefully  guarded,  that  his 
army  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  enemy  against  whom  he  was 
leading  them,  having  caused  a  report  to  be  spread,  that  it  was  only 
Neoptolemus,  who  was  preparing  to  attack  him  a  second  time.  In 
the  dispositions  he  made  tor  the  battle,  he  was  careful  not  to  oppose 
any  Macedonian  against  Craterus ;  and  issued  an  order,  with  very 
severe  penalties,  that  no  herald  from  the  enemy  should  be  received 
on  any  account  whatever. 

The  first  charge  was  very  violent ;  the  lances  were  soon  shivered 
on  both  sides,  and  the  two  armies  attacked  sword  in  hand.  Craterus 
acted  nothing  to  the  dishononr  of  Alexander  on  this  last  day  of  his 
life,  for  he  killed  numbers  of  the  enemy  with  his  own  hand,  and  fre- 

'  Qiiem  (PerdioGftm)  etei  infirmam  Wdebat,  quod  nnai  omnibas  resiitere  oogebatur,  amioum 
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qaently  bore  down  all  who  opposed  him;  till,  at  last,  a  Thraeian 
wounded  him  in  the  side,  when  he  fell  from  his  horse.  All  the 
enemy's  cavalry  rode  over  him  without  knowing  who  he  was,  and  did 
not  discover  him  till  he  was  breathing  his  last. 

As  to  the  other  wing,  Neoptolemus  and  Eumenes,  who  personally 
hated  each  other,  having  met  in  the  battle,  and  their  horses  charging 
with  a  violent  shock,  they  seised  each  other ;  and  their  horses  spring- 
ing from  under  them,  they  both  fell  on  the  earth,  where  they  struggled 
like  two  implacable  wrestlers,  and  fought  for  a  considerable  time  with 
the  utmost  fury  and  rage,  till  at  last  Neoptolemus  received  a  mortal 
wound,  and  immediately  expired. 

Eumenes  then  remounted  his  horse,  and  pushed  his  left  wing  to 
that  part  of  the  field  where  he  believed  the  enemy's  troops  still  con- 
tinued unbroken.  When  he  was  informed  that  Graterus  was  killed, 
he  spurred  his  horse  to  the  place  where  he  lay,  and  found  him  expiring. 
On  beholding  this  melancholy  spectacle,  he  could  not  refuse  his  tears 
to  the  death  of  an  ancient  friend,  whom  he  had  always  esteemed ;  and 
he  caused  the  last  honours  to  be  paid  him  with  all  possible  magnificence. 
He  likewise  ordered  his  bones  to  be  conveyed  to  Macedon,  in  order  to 
be  given  to  his  wife  and  children.  Eumenes  gained  this  second  victory 
ten  days  after  the  first. 

In  the  mean  time  Perdiccas  had  advanced  into  Egypt,  and  began 
the  war  with  Ptolemy,  though  with  very  different  success.  Ptolemy, 
from  the  time  he  was  constituted  governor  of  that  country,  had  con- 
ducted himself  with  so  much  justice  and  humanity,  that  ne  had  en- 
tirely gained  the  hearts  of  all  the  Egyptians.  An  infinite  number  of 
people,  charmed  with  the  lenity  of  so  wise  an  administration,  came 
thither  from  Greece  and  other  parts  to  enter  into  his  service.  This 
additional  advantage  rendered  him  extremely  powerful,  and  even  the 
army  of  Perdiccas  had  so  much  esteem  for  Ptolemy,  that  they  marched 
with  reluctance  against  him,  and  great  numbers  of  them  deserted  daily 
to  his  troops.  AH  these  circumstances  were  fatal  to  the  views  of 
Perdiccas,  and  he  lost  his  own  life  in  that  country.  Having  unfor- 
tunately taken  a  resolution  to  make  his  army  pass  an  arm  of  the  Nile, 
which  formed  an  island  near  Memphis,  he  lost,  in  passing,  two  thou- 
sand men,  one  half  of  whom  were  drowned,  and  the  remainoer  devoured 
by  crocodiles.  The  Macedonians  were  exasperated  to  such  a  degree 
of  fury  when  they  saw  themselves  exposed  to  such  unnecessary  dan- 
gers, that  they  mutinied  against  him ;  in  consequence  of  which,  he 
was  abandoned  by  a  hundred  of  his  principal  omcers,  among  whom 
Pithon  was  the  most  considerable,  and  was  assassinated  in  his  tent, 
with  most  of  his  intimate  friends.^ 

Two  days  after  this  event,  the  army  received  intelligence  of  the 
victory  obtained  by  Eumenes ;  and  had  this  account  come  two  days 
sooner,  it  would  certainly  have  prevented  the  mutiny,  and  consequently 
the  revolution  that  soon  succeeded  it,  which  proved  so  favourable  to 
Ptolemy  and  Antipater,  and  all  their  adherents. 
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SBCnON  IV.*-E1G8NCT  TBANSFBR&ED  TO  ANTIPATBR.    P0LYSPERCH09 
SUOCBBPS  HIM.      THE  LATTBR  RBOALLS  OLYMPIAS. 

Ptolkmt  passed  the  Nile  the  day  after  the  death  of  Perdiccas,  and 
entered  the  Macedonian  camp,  where  he  justified  his  own  conduct  so 
effectually,  that  all  the  troops  declared  in  his  favour.  When  the  death 
of  Craterus  was  known,  he  made  such  an  artful  improvement  of  their 
affliction  and  resentment,  that  he  induced  them  to  pass  a  decree, 
whereby  Eumenes,  and  fifty  other  persons  of  the  same  party,  were 
declared  enemies  of  the  Macedonian  state ;  and  this  decree  authorized 
Antipater  and  Antigonus  to  carry  on  a  war  against  them.  But  when 
this  prince  perceived  the  troops  had  a  general  inclination  to  offer  him 
the  regency  of  the  two  kings,  which  became  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Perdiccas,  he  had  the  precaution  to  decline  that  office,  because  he  was 
very  sensible  that  the  royal  pupils  had  a  title  without  a  reality  ;  that 
they  would  never  be  capable  of  sustaining  the  weight  of  that  vast 
empire,  nor  be  in  a  condition  to  reunite,  under  their  authority,  so 
many  governments  accustomed  to  independency ;  that  there  was  an 
inevitable  tendency  to  dismember  the  whole,  as  well  from  the  inclioi^ 
tions  and  interest  of  the  officers,  as  the  situation  of  affairs ;  that  all 
his  acquisitions  in  the  interim  would  redound  to  the  advantage  of  his 
pupils  ;  that  while  he  appeared  to  possess  the  first  rank,  he  should  in 
reality  enjoy  nothing  fixed  and  solid,  or  that  could  any  way  be  con- 
sidered as  his  own  property ;  that  upon  the  expiration  of  the  regency, 
he  should  be  left  without  any  government  or  real  establishments,  and 
that  lie  should  neither  be  master  of  an  army  to  support  him,  nor  of 
any  retreat  for  his  preservation;  whereas  all  his  colleagues  would 
enjoy  the  richest  provinces  in  perfect  tranquillity,  and  he  be  the  only 
one  who  had  not  derived  any  advantages  from  the  common  conquests. 
These  considerations  induced  him  to  prefer  the  post  he  already  enjoyed 
to  the  new  title  that  was  offered  him,  as  the  former  was  less  hazardous, 
and  rendered  him  less  obnoxious  to  envy :  he  therefore  caused  the 
choice  to  fall  on  Pithon  and  Aridseus.^ 

The  first  of  these  persons  had  commanded  with  distinction  in  all 
the  wars  of  Alexander,  and  had  embraced  the  party  of  Perdiccas,  till 
he  was  a  witness  of  his  imprudent  conduct  in  passing  the  Nile,  which 
mdueed  him  to  quit  his  service,  and  go  over  to  Ptolemy. 

With  respect  to  A.ridseus,  history  has  taken  no  notice  of  him  before 
the  death  of,  Alexander,  when  the  funeral  solemnities  of  that  prince 
were  committed  to  his  care :  and  we  have  already  seen  in  what  man- 
ner he  acquitted  himself  of  that  melancholy,  but  honourable  commission, 
after  he  had  employed  two  years  in  the  preparations  for  it. 

The  honour  of  this  guardianship  was  of  no  long  continuance  to 
them.  Eurydice,  the  consort  of  king  Aridseus,  whom  we  shall  distin- 
^sh  for  the  future  by  the  name  of  Philip,  beinff  fond  of  interfering 
m  all  affairs,  and  being  supported  in  her  pretensions  by  the  Macedo- 
nians, the  two  regents  were  so  dissatisfied  with  their  employment,  that 
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they  voluntarily  resigned  it,  after  they  had  sent  the  army  back  to 
Triparadis  in  Syria;  and  it  was  then  conferred  npon  Antipatcr. 

As  soon  as  he  was  invested  with  this  authority,  he  made  a  new 
partition  of  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  in  which  he  excluded  all 
those  who  had  espoused  the  interest  of  Perdiccas  and  Eumenes,  and 
re-established  every  person  of  the  other  party  who  had  been  dispos- 
sessed. In  this  new  division  of  the  empire,  Seleucus,  who  had  great 
authority  from  the  command  of  the  cavalry,  as  we  have  already  inti- 
mated, had  the  government  of  Babylon,  and  became  afterward  the 
most  powerful  of  all  the  successors  of  Alexander,  Pithon  had  the 
government  of  Media ;  but  Atropates,  who  at  that  time  enjoyed  the 
government  of  that  province,  supported  himself  in  one  part  of  the 
country,  and  assumed  the  regal  dignity,  without  acknowledging  the 
authority  of  the  Macedonians ;  and  this  tract  of  Media  was  afterwards 
called  Media  Atropatena.  Antipater,  after  this  regulation  of  affairs, 
sent  Antigopus  against  Eumenes,  and  then  returned  into  Macedon ; 
but  left  his  son  Oassander  behind  him,  in  quality  of  general  of  the 
cavalry,  with  orders  to  be  near  the  person  of  Antigonus,  that  he 
might  be  the  better  informed  of  his  designs. 

Jaddus,  the  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  died  this  year,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  sou  Onias,  whose  pontificate  continued  for  the  space  of 
twenty-one  years.  I  make  this  remark,  because  the  history  of  the 
Jews  will,  in  the  sequel  of  this  work,  be  very  much  intermixed  with 
that  of  Alexander's  successors.^ 

Antigonus  appeared  early  in  the  field  against  Eumenes ;  and  the 
battle  was  fought  at  Orcynium  in  Gappadocia,  in  which  Eumenes  was 
defeated,  and  lost  eight  thousand  men,  by  the  treachery  of  Apollonides, 
one  of  the  principal  officers  of  his  cavalry,  who  was  corrupted  by 
Antigonus,  and  marched  over  to  the  enemy  in  the  midst  of  the  battle.^ 
The  traitor  was  soon  punished  for  his  perfidy,  for  Eumenes  took  him 
and  caused  him  to  be  hanged  on  the  spot.^ 

A  conjuncture  which  happened  soon  after  this  defeat,  would  have 
enabled  Eumenes  to  seize  the  baggage  of  Antigonus  and  all  his  riches, 
with  a  great  number  of  prisoners :  and  his  little  troop  already  cast  an 
eager  eye  on  so  considerable  a  booty.  But  whether  his  apprehensions 
that  so  rich  a  prey  would  enervate  the  heart  of  his  soldiers,  who  were 
then  constrained  to  wander  from  place  to  place ;  or  whether  his  regard 
to  Antigonus,  with  whom  he  had  formerly  contracted  a  particular 
friendship,  prevented  him  from  improving  this  opportunity,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  sent  a  letter  to  that  commander,  to  inform  him  of  the 
danger  that  threatened  him ;  and  when  he  afterwards  made  a  feint  to 
attack  the  baggage,  it  was  all  removed  to  a  place  of  better  secoritj.^ 

Eumenes,  after  his  overthrow,  was  obliged,  for  his  preservation,  to 
employ  most  of  his  time  in  changing  the  place  of  his  retreat :  and  he 
was  daily  admired  for  the  tranquillity  and  steadiness  of  mind  he  dis 
covered,  in  the  wandering  life  to  which  he  was  reduced;    for,  aa 

*  A.  M.  3683.    Ant  J.  0.  321.     Joseph.  Antlq.  1.  zi.  o.  8. 

*  A.  M.  8084.    Ant.  J.  0.  330.    Dlod.  ztIU.  p.  618,  619. 
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Pintarch  observes,  adversity  alone  can  place  greatness  of  seal  in  its 
fall  point  of  light,  and  render  the  real  merit  of  a  man  conspicaoos ; 
whereas  prosperity  frequently  casts  a  veil  of  false  grandeur  over  real 
meanness  and  imperfections.  Eumenes,  having  at  last  disbanded  most 
of  his  remaining  troops,  shut  himself  up,  with  five  hundred  men,  who 
were  determined  to  share  his  fate,  in  the  castle  of  Nora,  a  place  of 
extraordinary  strength  on  the  frontiers  of  Cappadocia  and  Lycaonia, 
where  he  sustained  a  siege  of  twelve  months. 

He  was  soon  sensible,  that  nothing  incommoded  his  garrison  so 
much  as  the  small  space  they  possessed,  being  shut  up  in  little  close 
houses,  and  on  a  tract  of  ground  whose  whole  circuit  did  not  exceed 
two  hundred  fathoms,  where  they  could  neither  walk  nor  perform  the 
least  exercise ;  and  where  their  horses,  having  scarcely  any  room  for 
motion,  became  sluggish,  and  incapable  of  service.  To  remedy  this 
inconvenience,  he  had  recourse  to  the  following  expedient.  He  con- 
verted the  largest  house  in  the  place,  the  extent  of  which  did  not 
exceed  twenty-one  feet,  into  a  kind  of  hall  for  exercise.  This  he 
consigned  to  the  men,  and  ordered  them  to  walk  in  it  very  gently  at 
first :  they  were  afterwards  to  double  their  pace  by  degrees,  ana  at 
last  were  to  exert  the  most  vigorous  motions.  He  then  took  the 
following  method  for  the  horses.  He  suspended  them,  one  after 
another,  in  strong  slings,  which  were  disposed  under  their  breasts  and 
from  thence  inserted  into  rings  fastened  to  the  roof  of  the  stable ;  after 
which  he  caused  them  to  be  raised,  by  the  aid  of  pulleys,  in  such  a 
manner,  that  only  their  hinder  feet  rested  on  the  ground,  while  the 
extreme  parts  of  the  hoofs  of  their  forefeet  could  hardly  touch  it.  In 
this  condition,  the  grooms  lashed  them  severely  with  their  whips, 
which  tormented  the  horses  to  such  a  degree,  and  forced  them  into 
such  violent  agitations,  that  their  bodies  were  all  covered  with  sweat 
and  foam.  After  this  exercise,  which  was  finely  calculated  to  strengthen 
and  keep  them  in  wind,  and  likewise  to  render  their  limbs  supple  and 
pliant,  their  barley  was  given  to  them  very  clean,  and  winnowed  from 
all  the  chaff,  that  they  might  eat  it  the  sooner,  and  with  less  difficulty. 
The  abilities  of  a  good  general  extend  to  everything  about  him,  and 
are  seen  in  the  minutest  particulars. 

The  siege,  or  more  properly  the  blockade,  of  Nora,  did  not  prevent 
Antigonus  from  undertaking  a  new  expedition  into  Pisidia,  against 
Alcetas  and  Attains ;  the  last  of  whom  was  taken  prisoner  in  a  battle, 
and  the  other  slain  by  treachery  in  the  place  to  which  he  retired.^ 

During  these  transactions  in  Asia,  Ptolemy,  seeing  of  what  impor- 
tance Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Judea  were,  as  well  for  covering  Egypt, 
as  for  making  proper  dispositions  on  that  side  for  the  invasion  of 
Cyprus,  which  he  had  then  in  view,  determined  to  make  himself 
master  of  those  provinces  which  were  governed  by  Laomedon.  With 
this  intention  he  sent  Nicanor  into  Syria  with  a  body  of  land  forces, 
while  he  himself  set  out  with  a  fleet  to  attack  the  coasts.  Nicanor 
defeated  Laomedon,  and  took  him  prisoner ;  in  consequence  of  which 
he  soon  conquered  the  inland  country.     Ptolemy  had  equal  advan- 

'  A.  M.  3685.    Ant  J.  0.  319. 
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tages  on  the  coast,  by  which  means  he  became  absolute  master  of 
those  provinces.  The  princes  in  alliance  with  him  were  alarmed  at  the 
rapidity  of  these  conqaests ;  bat  Antipater  was  at  too  great  a  distance, 
being  then  in  Macedonia;  and  Antigonus  was  too  much  employed 
against  Eumenes,  to  oppose  these  great  accessions  to  the  power  of 
Ptolemy,  who  gave  them  no  little  jealousy.^ 

After  the  defeat  of  Laomedon,  the  Jews  were  the  only  people  who 
made  any  resistance.  They  were  duly  sensible  of  the  obligation  they 
were  under,  by  the  oath  they  had  taken  to  their  governor,  and  were 
determined  to  continue  faithful  to  him.  Ptolemy  advanced  into  Judea, 
and  formed  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  This  city  was  so  strong  by  its 
advantageous  situation,  in  conjunction  with  the  works  of  art,  that  it 
would  have  sustained  a  long  siege,  had  it  not  been  for  the  religious 
fear  the  Jews  entertained  oi  violating  the  law,  by  which  they  were 
prohibited  to  defend  themselves  on  the  Sabbath.  Ptolemy  was  not 
long  unacquainted  with  this  particular ;  and,  in  order  to  improve  the 
great  advantage  it  gave  him,  he  chose  that  day  for  the  general  assault; 
and  as  no  individual  among  the  Jews  would  presume  to  defend  him- 
self, the  city  was  taken  without  any  difficulty.' 

Ptolemy  at  first  treated  Jerusalem  and  Judea  with  great  severity, 
for  he  carried  above  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  captive 
into  Egypt ;  but  when  he  afterwards  considered  the  steadiness  with 
which  they  had  persisted  in  the  fidelity  they  had  sworn  to  their 
governors,  on  this,  and  many  other  occasions,  he  was  convinced  that 
this  quality  rendered  them  more  worthy  of  his  confidence.  He  ac- 
cordingly chose  thirty  thousand  of  the  most  distinguished  among  them, 
who  were  best  qualified  for  serving  him,  and  appointed  them  to  guard 
the  most  important  places  in  his  dominions. 

About  this  time,  Antipater  fell  sick  in  Macedonia.  The  Athenians 
were  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  garrison  he  had  left  in  their  city, 
and  had  frequently  pressed  Pbocion  to  go  to  the  court  of  that  prince, 
and  solicit  him  to  recall  those  troops ;  but  he  always  declined  that 
commission,  either  through  despair  of  not  succeeding,  or  because  he 
was  conscious,  that  the  fear  of  this  garrison  was  the  best  expedient 
for  keeping  them  within  the  bounds  of  their  duty.  Demades,  who 
was  not  so  difficult  to  be  prevailed  upon,  undertook  the  commission 
with  pleasure,  and  immediately  set  out  with  his  son  for  Macedonia. 
But  his  arrival  in  that  country  could  not  have  happened  at  a  more 
fatal  conjuncture  for  himself.  Antipater,  as  I  have  already  intimated, 
was  seized  with  a  severe  illness;  and  his  son  Cassander,  who  was 
absolute  master  of  all  affairs,  had  lately  intercepted  a  letter  which 
Demades  had  written  to  Antigonus  in  Asia,  pressing  him  to  come  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  make  himself. master  of  Greece  and  Macedonia; 
*^  which,''  as  he  expressed  himself^  ^^were  held  together  only  by  a 
thread,  and  even  an  old  rotten  thread,"  ridiculing  Antipater  by  those 
expressions.  As  soon  as  Cassander  saw  them  at  court,  he  caused 
them  both  to  be  arrested ;  and  he  himself  seizing  the  son  first,  stabbed 
him  before  the  face  of  bis  father,  and  at  so  short  a  distance  from  him, 
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that  he  was  covered  with  his  bloo<L  After  which  he  reproached  him 
with  his  perfidy  and  ingratitade,  and  when  he  had  loaded  him  with 
insalts^  he  also  killed  him  with  his  own  hands  on  the  dead  body  of  his 
son.  It  was  impossible  that  such  a  barbarous  proceeding  should  not 
I>e  detested ;  but  mankind  are  not  mnoh  disposed  to  pity  such  a  wretch 
as  Demades,  who  had  dictated  the  decree  by  which  Demosthenes  and 
Hyperides  were  condemned  to  die.^ 

The  indisposition  of  Antipater  proved  fatal  to  him,  and  bis  last 
attention  was  employed  in  filling  up  the  two  great  stations  which  he 
eigoyed.  His  son  Cassander  was  very  desirous  of  them,  and  expected 
to  have  them  conferred  upon  him ;  notwithstanding  which,  Antipater 
bestowed  the  regency  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  government  of  Mace* 
donia,  on  Polysperohon,  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  surviving  captains 
of  Alexander,  and  thought  it  sufficient  to  associate  Cassander  with 
him  in  these  employments. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine,  whether  any  instance  of  human  conduct 
was  ever  greater,  or  more  to  be  admired  than  this  which  I  have  now 
related  in  a  few  words;  nothing  certainly  could  be  more  extraordinary, 
and  history  afibrds  ns  few  instances  of  the  same  nature.  It  was 
necessary  to  appoint  a  governor  over  Macedonia,  and  a  regent  of  the 
empire.  Antipater,  who  knew  the  importance  of  those  stations,  was 
persuaded  that  his  own  glory  and  reputation,  and  what  was  still  more 
prevalent  with  him,  the  interest  of  the  state,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  Macedonian  monarchy,  obliged  him  to  nominate  a  man  of  author- 
ity, and  one  respected  for  his  age,  experience,  and  past  services.  He 
had  a  son  who  was  not  void  of  merit ;  how  rare  and  difficult,  therefore, 
bat  at  the  same  time  how  amiable  and  glorious  was  it  to  select,  on 
Buch  an  occasion,  no  man  but  the  most  deserving,  and  best  qualified 
to  serve  the  public  effectually ;  to  extinguish  the  voice  of  nature,  turn 
i  deaf  ear  to  all  her  remonstrances,  and  not  suffer  the  judgment  to  be 
seduced  by  the  impressions  of  paternal  affection ;  in  a  word,  to  con- 
tinue so  much  master  of  one's  penetration,  as  to  render  justice  to  the 
merit  of  a  stranger,  and  openly  prefer  it  to  that  of  a  son,  and  sacri- 
fice all  the  interest  of  one's  own  family  to  the  public  welfare  !  History 
has  transmitted  to  us  an  expression  of  the  emperor  Galba,  which  will 
do  honour  to  his  memory  throughout  all  ages.  ^*  Augustus,"  said  he, 
'^  chose  a  successor  out  of  his  own  family,  but  I,  one  from  the  whole 
emjpire."* 

Cassander  was  extremely  enraged  at  the  affront,  which,  as  he 
pretended,  had  been  offered  him  by  this  choice ;  and  though,  in  that 
respect,  like  the  generality  of  men,  who  are  apt  to  look  upon  the 
employments  they  possess  as  hereditary,  and  with  this  flattering  per- 
suasion, that  the  state  is  of  no  consequence  in  comparison  with  them- 
Behes ;  never  examining  what  is  requisite  to  the  posts  they  enjoy,  or 
whether  they  have  competent  abilities  to  sustain  them,  and  considering 
only  whether  these  posts  are  agreeable  to  their  fortune.  Cassander, 
unable  to  bear  with  his  father's  preferring  a  stranger  before  him* 

'  Diod.  1.  xniL  p.  625— 626.    Plut  in  Phoo.  p.  765. 
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endeavoured  to  form  a  party  against  the  new  regent.  He  also  secured 
to  himself  all  the  places  he  could  in  the  government  of  that  officer,  as 
well  in  Greece  as  in  Macedonia,  and  proposed  nothing  less  than  to 
divest  him  of  the  whole. 

To  this  effect,  he  endeavoured  to  engage  Ptolemy  and  Andgonus 
in  his  party ;  and  they  readily  espoused  it  with  the  same  views,  and 
from  the  same  motives.  It  was  equally  their  interest  to  destroy  this 
new  regent,  as  well  as  the  regency  itself,  which  always  kept  them  in 
apprehensions,  and  reminded  them  of  their  state  of  dependency. 
They  likewise  imagined,  that  it  secretly  reproached  them  for  aspiring 
at  sovereignty,  while  it  chei^hed  the  rights  of  the  two  pupils ;  and 
left  the  governors  in  a  situation  of  uncertainty,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  were  perpetually  in  teix  of  being  divested  of  their  power. 
Both  believed  that  it  would  be  easy  for  them  to  succeed  in  their 
designs,  if  the  Macedonians  were  once  engaged  at  home  in  a  civil 
war.^ 

The  death  of  Antipater  had  rendered  Antigonus  the  most  powerful 
of  all  the  captains  of  Alexander.  His  authority  was  absolute  in  all 
the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  in  conjunction  with  the  title  of  general- 
issimo, and  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  men,  and  thirty  elephants, 
which  no  power  in  the  empire  was  at  that  time  capable  of  resisting. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  thought  surprising,  that  this  superiority 
should  inspire  him  with  the  design  of  engrossing  the  whole  monarchy 
of  the  Macedonians.  In  order  to  succeed  in  that  attempt,  he  began 
with  making  a  reformation  in  all  the  governments  of  the  provinces 
within  his  jurisdiction ;  displacing  all  those  persons  whom  he  suspected, 
and  substituting  his  creatures  in  their  room.  In  the  conduct  of  this 
scheme,  he  removed  Aridseus  from  the  government  of  Lesser  Phrygia 
and  the  Hellespont,  and  Clitus  from  that  of  Lydia. 

Polysperchon  neglected  nothing,  on  his  part,  that  was  necessary  to 
strengthen  his  interest ;  and  thought  it  advisable  to  recall  Olympias, 
who  had  retired  into  Epirus  under  the  regency  of  Antipater,  with  the 
offer  of  sharing  his  authority  with  her.  This  princess  despatched  a 
courier  to  Eumenes,  to  consult  hiim  on  the  proposal  she  had  received; 
and  he  advised  her  to  wait  some  time  in  order  to  see  what  turn  affairs 
would  take ;  adding,  that  if  she  determined  to  return  to  Macedonia, 
he  would  recommend  it  to  her  in  particular,  to  forget  all  the  injuries 
she  thought  she  had  received  ;  that  it  also  would  be  her  interest  to 
govern  with  moderation,  and  to  make  others  sensible  of  her  authority 
by  benefactions,  and  not  by  severity.  As  to  all  other  particulars,  he 
promised  an  inviolable  attachment  to  herself  and  the  royal  family. 
Olympias  did  not  conform  to  these  judicious  counsels  in  any  respect, 
but  set  out  as  soon  as  possible  for  Macedonia ;  where,  upon  her  arrival, 
she  consulted  nothing  but  her  passions,  and  her  insatiable  desire  of 
dominion  and  revenge.^ 

Polysperchon,  who  had  many  enemies  upon  his  hands,  endeavoured 
to  secure  Greece,  as  he  foresaw  that  Oassander  would  attempt  to 
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make  himself  master  of  it.     He  also  took  measures  witb  relation  to 
other  parts  of  the  empire,  as  will  appear  by  the  sequel. 

In  order  to  engage  the  Greeks  in  his  interest,  he  issued  a  decree, 
by  which  he  recalled  the  'exiles,  and  reinstated  all  the  cities  in  thoir 
ancient  privileges.  He  acquainted  the  Athenians  in  particular,  by 
letters,  that  the  king  had  re-established  their  democracy  and  ancient 
form  of  government,  by  which  the  Athenians  were  admitted,  without 
distinction,  into  public  offices.  This  was  a  strain  of  policy  calculated 
to  ensnare  Phocion;  for  Polysperchon  intending  to  make  himself 
roaster  of  Athens,  as  was  evident  in  a  short  time,  he  despaired  of 
succeeding  in  that  design,  unless  he  could  find  some  expedient  to  pro- 
cure the  banishment  of  Phocion,  who  had  favoured  and  introduced 
oligarchy  under  Antipater ;  and  he  was  therefore  certain  of  accom- 
plishing this  scheme,  as  soon  as  those  who  had  been  excluded  from 
the  government  should  be  reinstated  in  their  ancient  rights.^ 

sscnoK  V. — phocion'b  death,    olympias  causes  arid^us  to  be 

SLAIN.      SHE   IS   MURDERED.      EUMENES   PUT  TO   DEATH. 

Cassander,  before  the  death  of  Antipater  was  known  at  Athens, 
had  sent  Nicanor  thither,  to  succeed  Menyllus  in  the  government  of 
the  fortress  of  Munychia,  soon  after  which  he  had  made  himself 
master  of  Piraeus.  Phocion,  who  placed  too  much  confidence  in  the 
probity  and  fidelity  of  Nicanor,  had  contracted  a  strict  intimacy,  and 
conversed  frequently  with  him,  which  caused  the  people  to  suspect 
him  more  than  ever.^ 

In  this  conjuncture,  Alexander,  the  son  of  Polysperchon,  arrived 
with  a  great  body  of  troops,  under  pretext  of  succouring  the  city 
against  Nicanor,  but,  in  reality,  to  seize  it  for  himself,  if  possible,  in 
coDsequence  of  the  divisions  which  then  reigned  within  it.  He  there 
held  a  tumultuous  assembly,  in  which  Phocion  was  divested  of  his 
command  as  general ;  while  Demetrius  Phalereus,  with  several  other 
citizens,  who  were  apprehensive  of  the  same  fate,  immediately  retired 
from  the  city.  Phocion,  who  had  the  grief  to  see  himself  accused  of 
treason,  took  refuge  with  Polysperchon,  who  sent  him  back  to  be  tried 
by  the  people.  An  assembly  was  immediately  convoked  on  that  occa- 
sion, from  which  neither  slaves,  strangers,  nor  any  infamous  persons 
whatever,  were  excluded.  This  proceeding  was  contrary  to  all  the 
established  rules,  notwithstanding  which,  Phocion  and  the  other  pri- 
soners were  presented  to  the  people.  Most  persons  of  any  merit  in 
the  assembly,  cast  down  their  eyes  to  the  earth  at  this  spectacle,  and, 
covering  their  heads,  wept  bitterly.  One  among  them  having  the 
courage  to  propose  that  the  slaves  and  strangers  might  be  ordered  to 
withdraw,  was  immediately  opposed  by  the  populace,  who  cried  out, 
that  they  ought  rather  to  stone  those  advocates  for  oligarchy  and 
enemies  of  the  people.  Phocion  frequently  attempted  to  plead  his 
own  cause,  and  vindicate  his  conduct,  but  was  always  interrupted.  It 
was  customary  at  Athens,  for  the  person  accused  to  decjare,  before 
sentence  passed  against  him,  what  punishment   he  ougflt  to  suffer. 

'  Diod.  p.  (31,  632.  *  Diod.  1.  znii.  p.  638— 6i2. 
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Phocioii  answered  alond,  that  he  condemned  himself  to  die,  but 
desired  the  assembly  to  spare  the  rest.  Upon  this  the  suffrages  were 
demanded,  and  they  were  unanimously  sentenced  to  suffer  death,  pre- 
vious to  which  they  were  conveyed  to  the  dungeon.  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  and  some  others,  though  absent,  were  included  in  the  same 
condemnation.  The  companions  of  Phocion  were  so  affected  by  the 
sorrows  of  their  relations  and  friends,  who  came  to  embrace  them  in 
the  streets,  with  the  melancholy  tender  of  the  last  farewell,  that  they 
proceeded  on  their  way,  lamenting  their  unhappy  fate  in  a  flood  of 
tears ;  but  Phocion  still  retained  the  same  air  and  countenance  aa  he 
had  formerly  shown,  when  he  quitted  the  assembly  to  take  upon  him 
the  command  of  armies,  and  when  the  Athenians  attended  him  in 
crowds  to  his  own  house,  with  praises  and  acclamations. 

One  of  the  populace,  more  insolent  than  the  rest,  advanced  to  him, 
and  spit  in  his  face.  Phocion  only  turned  to  the  magistrates,  and 
said,  ^'  Will  nobody  hinder  this  man  from  acting  so  unworthily  ?" 
When  he  arrived  at  the  prison,  one  of  his  friends  having  asked  him 
if  he  had  any  message  to  send  to  his  son  ?  ^*  Yes,  certainly,"  replied 
he,  ''  it  is  to  desire  that  he  would  never  remember  the  injustice  of  the 
Athenians."  When  he  had  uttered  these  words,  he  took  the  hemlock, 
and  died. 

On  that  day  there  was  also  a  public  procession,  and  as  it  passed 
before  the  prison,  some  of  the  persons  who  composed  it,  took  the 
crowns  from  their  heads ;  others  turned  their  eyes  to  the  gates  of  the 
prison,  and  burst  into  tears ;  and  all  who  had  any  remains  of  humanity 
and  religion,  and  whose  souls  were  not  entirely  depraved  and  blinded 
by  rage  or  envy,  acknowledged  it  to  be  an  instance  of  unnatural 
barbarity,  as  well  as  a  great  impiety,  with  regard  to  the  city,  not  to 
have  abstained,  on  such  a  solemn  day,  from  the  infliction  of  death  on 
a  citizen  so  universally  esteemed,  and  whose  admirable  virtues  bad 
procured  him  the  appellation  of  '^  The  Good."  ^ 

To  punish  the  greatest  virtues  as  the  moat  flagitious  crimes,  and 
repay  the  beet  services  with  the  most  inhuman  treatment,  is  a  guilt 
condemned  in  all  places,  but  especially  in  Athens,  where  ingratitude 
was  punishable  by  the  law.^  The  regulations  of  her  sage  legislator 
still  subsisted  at  that  time,  but  they  were  wrested  by  the  condem- 
nation of  her  citisens,  and  only  became  an  evidence,  how  much  that 
people  were  degenerated  in  their  manners. 

The  enemies  of  Phocion,  not  satisfied  with  the  punishment  they  had 
caused  him  to  suffer,  and  believing  some  particulars  were  still  want- 
ing to  complete  their  triumph,  obtained  an  order  from  the  people,  that 
his  body  should  be  carried  out  of  the  dominions  of  Attica,  and  that 
none  of  the  Athenians  should  contribute  the  least  quantity  of  wood  to 
honour  his  funeral  pile ;  these  last  offices  were  therefore  rendered  to 
him  in  the  territories  of  Megara.     A  lady  of  the  country,  who  acci- 

*  Ob  integritatem  vit»,  bonus  est  appoUatus  ! — Com.  Kep. 

Quid  obestk  quin  publiea  dementia  sit  ezistimanda,  summo  eonsensa  mazfmas  Tirtatei 
quasi  grarissiiua  delieta  punire,  beneftoiaque  ii^uriia  rependeM?  Quod  earn  ubiqae,  torn 
prs&cipue  Athenls  intolerabile  videri  debet,  in  qua  nrbe  adyersus  ingratos  actio  oonstituta 
est. — Quantum  ergo  reprehensionem  merentur,  qui  cum  ssquisslma  jura  sed  iniqainiina  ha- 
bebant  ingenia,  morlbus  snis,  quam  legibus  nti  malnerint  ? — Val.  Max.  L  t.  e.  8. 
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dentillj  assisted  at  his  funeral  with  her  servants,  caused  a  oenotaph, 
or  vacant  tomb,  to  be  erected  to  his  memory  on  the  same  spot ;  and 
collecting  into  her  robe  the  bones  of  that  great  man,  which  she  had 
earefullj  gathered  up,  she  conveyed  them  into  her  house  by  night, 
and  buried  them  under  her  hearth,  with  these  expressions :  ^^  Dear 
and  sacred  hearth,  I  here  confide  to  thee,  and  deposit  in  thy  bosom, 
these  precious  remains  of  a  worthy  man.  Preserve  them  with  fidelity, 
in  order  to  restore  them  hereafter  to  the  monument  of  his  ancestors, 
when  the  Athenians  shall  become  wiser  than  they  are  at  present." 

Though  it  may  possibly  be  thought,  that  a  variety  of  irregular, 
tamultaous,  unjust,  and  cruel  sentences,  denounced  in  Athens  against 
Tirtaoos  citisens  at  different  times,  might  have  prepared  us  for  this 
last,  it  will,  however,  be  always  thought  surprising,  that  a  whole 
people,  of  whom  one  naturally  conceives  a  noble  idea,  after  such  a 
series  of  great  actions,  should  be  capable  of  such  a  strange  perversity. 
Bat  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  the  dregs  of  a  vile  populace, 
entirely  void  of  honour,  probity,  and  morals,  reigned  then  at  Athens. 
And  there  is  sufficient  foundation  for  the  sentiments  of  Plato  and 
Plutarch,  who  declare  that  the  people,  when  they  are  either  destitute 
of  guides,  or  no  longer  listen  to  their  admonitions,  and  when  they 
Iiave  thrown  off  the  reins  by  which  they  once  were  checked,  and  en- 
tirely abandoned  to  their  impetuosity  and  caprice,  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  blind,  untractable,  and  cruel  monster,  ready  to  launch,  in 
a  moment,  into  the  most  fatal  and  opposite  extremes,  and  infinitely 
more  formidable  than  the  most  inhuman  tyrants.  What  can  be  ex- 
pected from  such  a  tribunal  7  When  people  resolve  to  be  guided  by 
nothing  but  mere  passion,  to  have  no  regard  to  decoruu),  and  to  run 
headlong  into  an  open  violation  of  all  laws,  the  best,  the  most  just 
and  innocent  of  mankind,  will  sink  under  an  implacable  and  prevail- 
ing cabal.  Socrates  experienced  this  almost  a  hundred  years  before 
Phocion  perished  by  a  like  fate. 

The  latter  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  whom  Oreeoe  had  ever 
produced,  in  whose  person  every  kind  of  merit  was  united.  He  had 
been  educated  in  the  school  of  Plato  and  Xenocrates,  and  formed  his 
manners  upon  the  most  perfect  plan  of  pagan  virtue,  to  which  his 
conduct  was  always  conformable. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  any  person  to  carry  disinterestedness 
higher  than  this  extraordinary  man,  as  appeared  from  the  extreme 

E»verty  in  which  he  died,  after  the  many  great  offices  he  had  filled. 
ow  many  opportunities  of  acquiring  riches  are  presented  to  a  general, 
^ways  at  the  head  of  armies,  who  acts  against  rich  and  opulent 
enemies,  sometimes  in  countries  abounding  with  all  things,  and  which 
leem  to  invite  the  plunderer  1  But  Phocion  would  have  thought  it 
infamous,  had  he  returned  from  his  campaigns  laden  with  any  acqui- 
sition, but  the  glory  of  his  exalted  actions,  and  the  grateful  benedic- 
tions of  the  people  whom  he  had  spared. 

This  excellent  person,  amidst  all  the  severity  which  rendered  him 
i&  some  measure  intractable  when  the  interests  of  the  republic  were 
concerned,  had  so  much  natural  softness  and  humanity,  that  his 
enemies  themselves  always  found  him  disposed  to  assist  them.     It 
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might  even  have  been  said,  that  he  was  a  composition  of  two  natures, 
whose  qualities  were  entirely  opposite  to  each  other  in  appearance. 
When  he  acted  as  a  public  man,  he  armed  himself  with  fortitude, 
steadiness,  and  zeal ;  he  could  sometimes  assume  the  air  of  a  rigid 
indignation,  and  was  inflexible  in  supporting  discipline  in  its  utmost 
strictness.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  appeared  in  a  private  capacity, 
his  conduct  was  a  perpetual  display  of  mildness  and  affability,  conde- 
scension and  patience,  and  was  graced  with  all  the  virtues  that  can 
r^nder  the  intercourse  of  life  agreeable.  It  was  no  inconsiderable 
me|it,  and  especially  in  a  military  man,  to  be  capable  of  uniting  two 
Bucb  different  characters  in  such  a  manner,  that  as  the  severity  which 
was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  good  order,  was  never  seen  to 
degenerate  into  the  rigour  that  creates  aversion  in  others,  so  the 
gentleness  and  complacency  of  his  disposition  never  sunk  into  that 
softness  and  indifference  which  occasion  contempt. 

He  has  been  greatly  applauded  for  reforming  the  modern  custom 
«f  his  country,  which  made  war  and  policy  two  different  professions; 
and  also  for  restoring  the  manner  of  governing  of  Pericles  and  Aris- 
tides,  by  uniting  each  of  those  talents  in  himself. 

As  he  was  persuaded,  that  eloquence  was  essential  to  a  statesman, 
and  especially  in  a  republican  government,  he  applied  himself  to  the 
attainment  of  it  with  great  assiduity  and  success.  His  was  concise, 
solid,  full  of  force  and  sense,  and  close  to  the  point  in  question.  He 
thought  it  beneath  a  statesman  to  use  a  poignant  and  satiric  style, 
and  his  only  answer  to  those  who  employed  such  language  against 
him,  was  silence  and  patience.  An  orator  having  once  interrupted 
him  with  many  injurious  expressions,  he  suffered  him  to  continue  in 
that  strain  as  long  as  he  pleased,  and  then  resumed  his  discourse  with 
as  much  coolness  as  if  he  had  heard  nothing.^ 

It  was  highly  glorious  for  Phocion,  that  he  was  forty-five  times 
elected  a  general,  by  a  people  to  whose  caprice  he  was  so  little  inclined 
to  accommodate  his  conduct ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  these  elections 
always  happened  when  he  was  absent,  without  any  previous  solicita- 
tions on  his  part.  His  wife  was  sufiiciently  sensible  how  much  this 
was  for  his  glory :  and  one  day,  when  an  Ionian  lady  of  considerable 
rank,  who  lodged  in  her  house,  showed  her,  with  an  air  of  ostentation 
and  pleasure,  her  ornaments  of  gold,  with  a  variety  of  jewels  and 
bracelets,  she  answered  her  with  a  modest  tone,  **  For  my  part  I  have 
no  ornament  but  Phocion,  who,  for  these  twenty  years,  has  always 
been  elected  general  of  the  Athenians." 

His  regular  and  frugal  life  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  vigorous 
and  healthy  old  age  he  enjoyed.  When  he  was  in  his  eightieth  year, 
he  commanded  the  forces,  and  sustained  all  the  fatigues  of  war  with 
the  vivacity  of  a  young  ofBcer. 

One  of  the  great  principles  in  the  politics  of  Phocion  was,  that 
peace  ought  always  to  be  the  aim  of  every  wise  government ;  and  with 
this  view,  he  was  a  constant  opposer  of  all  wars  that  were  either  im- 
prudent or  unnecessary.    He  was  even  apprehensive  of  those  that  were 

*  Flat,  de  Ger.  Rep.  p.  310. 
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most  jnst  and  expedient ;  because  he  was  sensible,  that  every  war 
weakened  and  impoverished  a  state,  even  amidst  a  series  of  the  great 
est  victories,  and  that  wherever  the  advantage  might  be  at  the  com- 
mencement of  it,  there  was  never  any  certainty  of  terminating  it, 
vithout  experiencing  the  most  tragical  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  The 
interest  of  the  public  never  gave  way  with  him  to  any  domestic  views ; 
he  constantly  refused  to  solicit  or  act  in  favour  of  his  son-in-law  Oha 
ricles,  who  was  summoned  before  the  republic  to  account  for  the  sums 
he  had  received  from  Harpalus ;  and  he  then  addressed  himself  to  him 
with  this  admirable  expression,  ^^  I  have  made  you  my  son-in-law,  but 
only  for  what  is  honest  and  honourable."  It  must  indeed  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  men  of  this  character  seem  very  incommodious  and  insup- 
portable in  the  common  transactions  of  life ;  they  are  always  starting 
difficulties,  when  any  affair  is  proposed  to  them ;  and  never  perform 
any  good  ofBces  with  entire  ease  and  ffrace.^  We  must  always  delib- 
erate, whether  what  we  request  of  such  persons  be  just  or  not.  Their 
friends  and  relations  have  as  little  ascendant  over  them  as  utter 
strangers ;  and  they  always  oppose,  either  their  conscience,  or  some 
particular  duties,  to  ancient  friendship,  affinity,  or  the  advantage  of 
their  families.  To  this  height  of  delicacy  did  Phocion  carry  the  pagan 
probity. 

One  may  justly  apply  to  him  what  Tacitus  said  of  a  celebrated 
Roman,  Helvidius  Priscus.'  Phocion,  who  had  as  solid  a  genius  as 
that  person,  applied  himself  at  first  to  philosophy,  not  to  cover  his 
indolence  with  the  pompous  title  of  sage,  but  to  qualify  himself  for 
entering  upon  the  conduct  of  affairs  with  more  vigour  and  resolution 
against  all  unexpected  accidents.  He  concurred  in  opinion  with  those 
who  acknowledged  no  other  good  or  evil  than  virtue  and  vice,  and 
who  ranked  all  externals,  as  fortune,  power,  nobility,  in  the  class  of 
indifferent  things.  He  was  a  firm  friend,  a  tender  husband,  a  good 
senator,  a  worthy  citizen,  and  discharged  all  the  offices  of  civil  life 
with  equal  merit.  He  preserved  a  steadiness  of  mind  in  prosperity 
that  resembled  stiffness  and  severity,  and  despised  death  as  much  as 
riches. 

These  are  part  of  the  great  qualities  of  Phocion,  who  merited  a 
happier  end,  and  they  were  placed  in  their  most  amiable  light  by  his 
death.  The  constancy  of  mind,  the  mildness  of  disposition,  and  the 
forgetfttlness  of  wrongs,  conspicuous  in  his  ccmduct  on  that  occasion, 
are  above  all  his  other  praises,  and  infinitely  enhance  their  lustre, 
especially  as  we  shall  see  nothing  comparable  to  him  from  henceforth 
in  the  Grecian  history. 

His  infatuated  and  ungrateful  country  was  not  sensible  of  their  un- 
worthy proceeding  till  some  time  after  his  death.     The  Athenians 

*  Hapc  prima  lex  in  amicitia  sanciaturi  ut  neqae  rogemns  res  turpes,  neo  faoiamns  rogati. 
Tnrinfl  enim  excosatio  e»t^  et  minime  aoeipienday  earn  in  ofleteris  peooatis,  tnm  si  quia  contra 
rempablicam  se  amici  eaosa  feciase  fateatur. — Cio.  do  Amicit.  n.  40. 

*  Ingenium  iliustre  altioribus  studiis  juvenis  admodam  dedit,  non  nt  nomine  magnifioo 
Mgne  otiam  valeret,  sed  quo  flrmior  adversus  fortatta  rempublicam  espesseret.  Ductores 
itpientiflB  aecutas  eat,  qui  sola  bone  qnsB  honesta,  msia  tantam  qusB  tarpia,  potentiam,  nobi- 
litaiem,  cseieraqae  extra  animom,  neqne  bonis  neqae  malis  annamerant.  —  Ciyis,  senatori 
•aritns,  arnicas,  cunotis  vitsi  officiis  asqaabilis ;  opam  oontemptor,  recti  perrioam  eoostann 
adTersna  uetaa.  —  Tacit  Hist  L  !▼.  e.  6. 
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then  erected  a  statue  of  brass  to  his  memory,  and  honourably  interred 
his  bones  at  the  public  expense.  His  accusers  also  suffered  a  punish- 
ment suitable  to  their  desert :  but  did  not  his  judges  themselves 
deserve  to  be  treated  with  greater  severity  than  they  f  The  punished 
their  own  crime  in  others,  and  thought  themselves  acquitted  by  a 
brazen  statue.  They  were  even  ready  to  relapse  into  the  same  injus- 
tice against  others  who  were  equally  innocent,  whom  they  condemned 
during  their  lives,  and  had  nev«r  the  equity  to  acquit  till  after  their 
death. 

Cassander  was  careful  to  improve  the  disorder  that  reigned  in 
Athens,  and  entered  the  Piraeus  with  a  fleet  of  thirty-five  vessels  which 
he  had  received  from  Antigonus.  The  Athenians,  when  they  beheld 
themselves  destitute  of  all  succours,  unanimously  resolved  to  send 
deputies  to  Cassander,  in  order  to  know  the  conditions  on  which  they 
might  treat  for  peace ;  and  it  was  mutually  agreed,  that  the  Athenians 
should  continue  masters  of  the  city,  with  its  territories,  and  likewise 
of  the  revenues  and  ships.  But  they  stipulated  that  the  citadel  should 
emain  in  the  power  of  Cassander,  till  he  had  ended  the  war  with  the 
kings.  And  as  to  what  related  to  the  affairs  of  the  republic,  it  was 
agreed,  that  those  whose  income  amounted  to  ten  minse,  or  a  thousand 
drachmas,  should  have  a  share  in  the  government,  which  was  only 
half  the  sum  designated  as  the  qualification  for  public  employments 
when  Antipater  made  himself  master  of  Athens.  In  a  word,  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city  permitted  Cassander  to  choose  what  citixen 
he  pleased  to  govern  the  republic,  and  Demetrius  Phalereus  was 
elected  to  that  dignity  about  the  close  of  the  third  year  of  the  105th 
Olympiad.  The  ten  years  government,  therefore,  which  Diodonis 
and  Diogenes  have  assigned  Demetrius,  is  to  be  computed  from  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year.* 

He  governed  the  republic  in  peace;  he  constantly  treated  his 
fellow-citizens  with  all  imaginable  mildness  and  humanity ;  and  histo- 
rians acknowledge  that  the  government  was  never  better  regulated 
than  under  Cassander.  This  prince  seemed  inclined  to  tyranny,  but 
the  Athenians  were  not  sensible  of  its  effects.  And  though  Demetrius, 
whom  he  had  constituted  chief  of  the  republic,  was  invested  with  a 
kind  of  sovereign  power,  yet,  instead  of  abolishing  the  democracy,  he 
may  rather  be  said  to  have  re-established  it.  He  acted  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  people  scarcely  perceived  that  he  was  master.  As 
he  united  in  his  person  the  politician  and  the  man  of  letters,  his  soft 
and  persuasive  eloquence  demonstrated  the  truth  of  an  expression  he 
frequently  used ;  that  discourse  had  as  much  power  in  a  government 
as  arms  in  war.  His  abilities  in  political  affairs  were  equally  con- 
spicuous :  for  he  produced  speculative  philosophy  from  the  shade  and 
inactivity  of  the  schools,  exhibited  her  in  full  light,  and  knew  how  to 
familiarize  her  precepts  with  the  most  tumultuous  affairs.  It  would 
have  been  difficult,  therefore,  to  have  found  a  person  capable  of 
excelling  like  him  in  the  art  of  government,  and  the  study  of  the 
sciences.^ 

*  Diod.  1.  xvui.  p.  642. 

*  Mirabiliter  doctrinam  ex  ambracolu  eroditomm  otioquep  noo  modo  in  solem  at'(ne  poire- 
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He  acquired,  during  these  ten  years  of  his  goyernment,  that  repu- 
Ution  which  caused  him  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  men 
Athens  had  produced.  He  augmented  the  revenues  of  the  republic, 
and  adorned  the  city  with  noble  structures ;  he  was  likewise  industri 
oos  to  diminish  luxury,  and  all  expenses  which  tended  to  the  promo- 
tion of  pride.  For  which  reason  he  disapproved  of  those  that  were 
laid  out  in  theatres,  porticoes,  and  new  temples ;  and  openly  censured 
Pericles  for  having  bestowed  such  a  prodigious  sum  of  money  on  the 
magnificent  porticoes  of  the  temple  of  Pallas,  called  Propylse.^  But 
in  aJl  public  feasts  which  had  been  consecrated  by  antiquity,  or  when 
the  people  were  inclined  to  be  expensive  in  the  celebration  of  any 
sacred  solemnities^  he  permitted  them  to  use  their  riches  as  they 
pleased. 

The  expense  was  excessive  at  the  death  of  great  persons,  and  their 
sepulchres  were  as  sumptuous  and  magnificent  as  those  of  the  Romans 
m  the  age  of  Cicero.  Demetrius  made  a  law  to  abolish  this  abuse 
which  had  passed  into  a  custom,  and  inflicted  penalties  on  those  who 
disobeyed  it.  He  also  ordered  the  ceremonials  of  funerals  to  be  per- 
formed  by  night,  and  none  were  permitted  to  place  any  other  ornament 
on  tombs,  than  a  column,  three  cubits  high,  or  plain  table,  '^  mensam;" 
and  appointed  a  particular  magistrate  to  enforce  the  observation  of 
this  law.^ 

He  likewise  made  laws  for  the  regulation  of  manners ;  and  com* 
manded  young  persons  to  testify  respect  for  their  parents  at  home, 
to  those  whom  they  met  in  the  city,  and  to  themselves  when  they 
were  alone.^ 

The  poor  citisens  were  likewise  the'  objects  of  his  attention.  There 
were  at  that  time  in  Athens,  some  of  the  descendants  of  Aristides,  that 
Athenian  general,  who,  after^  he  had  possessed  the  greatest  offices  in 
the  state,  and  governed  the  affairs  of  the  treasury  for  a  considerable 
time,  died  so  poor,  that  the  public  was  obliged  to  defray  the  charges 
of  his  funeral.  Demetrius  took  care  of  those  descendants  who  were 
poor,  and  assigned  them  a  daily  sum  for  their  subsistence.^ 

Such,  says  IdSlian,  was  the  government  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  till 
the  spirit  of  envy,  so  natural  to  the  Athenians,  obliged  him  to  quit 
the  city,  in  the  manner  we  shall  soon  relate.^ 

The  favourable  testimonials  given  by  ancient  authors  of  the  great- 
est repute,  not  only  of  his  extraordinary  talents  and  ability  in  the  art 
of  government,  but  likewise  of  his  virtue,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  con- 
duct, is  a  plain  refutation  of  all  that  has  been  advanced  by  Athenasus, 
on  the  authority  of  the  historian  Duris,  with  relation  to  the  irregularity 
of  his  deportment ;  and  strengthens  the  conjectures  of  M.  Bonamy, 

vem,  led  in  ipsnm  diflorlmen  Miemqoe  perdnxit  —  Qai  utraqae  rt  exoelloret,  ut  et  doctrinn 
nodtU,  et  regenda  oiTitato  prlnoeps  esset^  qais  fiieile  pr»tor  huno  inveniri  potest  ?  —  Cio.  L 
tiL  de  Leg.  n.  15. 

^  Theatjra,  portioni,  novft  templa,  ▼•recundius  reprehendo  pro|»ter  Pompeiam ;  sed  doetU- 
limi  improbant  —  ut  Phalereus  Demetrius,  qui  Periolem,  prinoipem  GraeoisB  vituperabat  quod 
teatam  peeuniam  in  prasclara,  ilia  PropyU»  ooigeoeret  —  Cio.  L IL  de  offio.  n.  60.  —  Plut.  ia 
'^rscept.  Reip.  Ger.  p.  818. 

'  Cic.  de  Leg.  1.  il.  n.  63 — 66.  '  Diog.  Laert 

*  Plat  in  ViL  ArisL  p.  535.  •  iBIian.  L  ill  o.  17. 
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who  sufyprseB  that  Dnris,  or  Athemeos,  have  imputed  that  to  Demt 
trius  PhaloreuB,  which  related  only  to  Demetrias  Poliorcetes,  the  sol 
of  Antigonus,  to  whom  ^lian  ascribes  the  very  particulars  which 
Athenaeus  had  cited  from  Duris.  The  reader  may  have  recourse  to 
the  dissertation  of  M.  Bonamy,  which  has  been  very  useful  to  me  in 
the  course  of  this  work.^ 

During  the  105th  Olympiad,  Demetrius  Phalereus  caused  the  in- 
habitants of  Attica  to  be  numbered,  and  they  amounted  to  twenty- 
one  thousand  citizens,  ten  thousand  strangers,  and  forty  thousand^ 
domestics.^ 

We  now  return  to  Polysperchon*  When  he  had  received  intelli- 
ffence,  that  Gassander  had  made  himself  master  of  Athens,  he  imme- 
diately hastened  to  besiege  him  in  the  city ;  but  as  the  siege  took  up 
a  great  length  of  time,  he  left  part  of  his  troops  before  the  place,  and 
advanced  with  the  rest  into  Peloponnesus,  to  force  the  city  of  Megara 
to  surrender.  The  inhabitants  made  a  long  and  vigorous  defence, 
which  compelled  Polysperchon  to  employ  his  attention  and  forces  on 
those  quarters  to  whioh  he  was  called  by  more  pressing  necessities. 
He  despatched  Clitus  to  the  Hellespont,  with  orders  to  prevent  the 
enemy's  troops  from  passing  out  of  Asia  into  Europe.  Nicanor  set 
sail,  at  the  same  time,  from  the  port  of  Athens,  in  order  to  attack  him, 
but  was  himself  defeated  near  Byzantium.  Antigonus  having  ad- 
vanced in  a  very  seasonable  juncture,  made  himself  amends  for  this  loss,  ^ 
beat  Clitus,  and  took  all  his  fleet,  except  his  own  vessel,  which  escaped 
with  great  difficulty.^ 

Antigonus  was  most  embarrassed  in  his  endeavours  to  reduce  Eume- 
nes,  whose  valour,  wisdom,  and  great  ability  in  the  art  of  war,  were 
more  formidable  to  him  than  all  the  rest,  though  he  had  besieged  and 
blocked  him  up  for  twelve  months  in  the  castle  of  Nora.  He  therefore 
made  a  second  attempt  to  engage  him  in  his  interest,  for  he  had  taken 
measures  to  that  effect  before  he  formed  that  siege.  He  accordingly 
consigned  this  commission  to  Jerom  of  Gardia,  his  countryman,  and  a 
famous  historian  of  that  time,^  who  was  authorized  by  him  to  make 
overtures  of  accommodation  to  his  adversary.  Eumenes  conducted 
this  negotiation  with  so  much  dexterity  and  address,  that  he  extricated 
himself  from  the  siege,  at  the  very  moment  in  which  he  was  reduced 
to  the  last  extremities,  and  without  entering  into  any  particular  en- 
gagements with  Antigonus.  For  the  latter  having  inserted  in  the 
oath,  which  Eumenes  was  to  swear  in  conseauence  of  this  accommo- 
dation, that  he  would  consider  all  those  as  nis  friends  and  enemies, 
who  should  prove  such  to  Antigonus ;  Eumenes  changed  that  article, 
and  swore  that  he  would  regard  all  those  as  his  friends  and  enemies, 
who  should  be  such  to  Olympias.  and  the  kings,  as  well  as  to  Antigo- 
nus.    He  then  desired  the  Macedonians  who  assisted  at  the  siege,  to 

*  Vol.  YIII.  des  MemoireB  de  V  Aoad.  des  Belles  Lettres. 

*  The  words  in  the  original  are  ftv^iidas  rcevapitKovrit  forty  myriads,  which  are  equal  to  four 
hundred  thousand,  which  is  an  evident  mistake,  and  it  undoubtedly  ought  to  be  read  tinaf^ 
foor  myriads,  which  amount  to  forty  thousand. 

*  Athen.  1.  ri  p.  27S.  *  Diod.  L  zvilL  p.  642—646. 

*  He  completed  the  history  c/  those  who  divided  the  dominions  of  Alexander  among  (hem- 
•alTesi  and  it  likewise  oompreLonded  the  hlatory  of  their  suoceasors. 
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determine  which  of  these  two  forms  wns  best;  and  as  they  were 
guided  bj  their  affection  to  the  royal  family,  they  declared  without 
the  least  hesitation,  for  the  form  drawn  up  by  Eumenes ;  upon  which 
he  swore  to  it,  and  the  siege  was  immediately  raised.^ 

When  Antigonus  was  informed  of  the  manner  in  which  this  affair 
was  concluded,  he  was  so  dissatisfied  with  it,  that  he  refused  to  ratify 
the 'treaty,  and  gave  orders  for  the  siege  to  be  instantly  renewed. 
These  orders,  however,  came  too  late,  for  as  soon  as  Eumenes  saw  the 
enemy's  forces  were  withdrawn  from  before  the  place,  he  quitted  it 
without  delay,  with  the  remains  of  his  troops,  which  amounted  to  five 
hundred  men,  and  saved  himself  in  Cappadocia,  where  he  immediately 
assembled  two  thousand  of  his  veteran  soldiers,  and  made  all  the 
necessary  preparations  for  sustaining  the  war,  which  he  foresaw  would 
soon  be  revived  against  hiih. 

The  revolt  of  Antigonus  from  the  kings  having  occasioned  a  great 
alarm,  Polysperchon  the  regent  despatched  to  Eumenes,  in  the  name 
of  the  kings,  a  commission,  by  which  he  was  constituted  captain-gene- 
ral of  Asia  Minor ;  others  were  likewise  sent  to  Teutames  and  Anti- 
genes,  colonels  of  the  argyraspides,  to  join  and  serve  under  him 
against  Antigenes.  The  necessary  orders  were  also  transmitted  tr 
diose  who  had  the  care  of  the  king's  treasures,  to  pay  him  five  hun- 
dred talents  for  the  re-establishment  of  his  own  affairs,  and  likewise 
to  furnish  him  with  all  the  sums  that  would  be  necessary  to  defray  the 
expense  of  the  war.  All  these  were  accompanied  with  letters  from 
Olympias. 

Eumenes  was  very  sensible  that  the  accumulation  of  all  these 
honours  on  the  head  of  a  stranger,  would  infallibly  excite  a  viofent 
envy  against  him,  and  render  him  odious  to  the  Macedonians ;  but  as 
he  was  incapable  of  acting  to  any  effect  without  them,  and  since  the 
good  of  the  service  itself  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  employ  all  his 
efforts  to  gain  them,  he  began  by  refusing  the  sums  that  were  granted 
him  for  his  own  use,  declaring  that  he  had  no  occasion  for  them,  be- 
cause he  was  not  intent  on  any  particular  advantage  of  his  own,  nor 
on  any  enterprise  of  that  tendency.  He  was  studious  to  treat  every 
person  about  him,  the  officers,  and  even  the  soldiers,  with  an  obliging 
ciyility,  in  order  to  distinguish  as  much  as  possible,  or  at  least  to 
weaken,  by  an  engaging  conduct,  the  jealousy  to  which  his  condition, 
as  a  stranger,  afforded  a  plausible  pretext,  though  he  endeavoured  not 
to  draw  it  upon  him  by  any  conduct  of  his  own. 

But  an  impediment,  still  more  invincible  in  appearance,  threw  him 
under  a  restraint,  and  created  him  very  great  inquietudes.  Antigenes 
and  Teutames,  who  commanded  the  argyraspides,  thought  it  dishon- 
ourable to  their  nation  to  submit  to  a  stranger,  and  refused  to  attend 
him  in  council.  On  the  other  hand,  he  could  not,  without  derogating 
from  the  prerogatives  of  his  post,  comply  with  them  in  that  point,  and 
consent  to  such  a  degradation.  An  ingenious  fiction  disengaged  him 
in  this  perplexity,  and  he  had  recourse  to  the  aids  of  religion,  or  rathet 
superstition,  which  has  always  a  powerful  influence  over  the  minds  of 

*  Plat,  in  Eornen.  p.  590. 
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men,  and  seldom  fails  of  accomplishing^  its  effect.  He  assured  them, 
^'  that  Alexander,  arrayed  in  his  royal  robes,  had  appeared  to  him  in 
his  slumber,  and  shown  him  a  magnificent  tent,  in  which  a  throne  was 
erected,  and  that  the  monarch  declared  to  him,  that  while  they  held 
their  councils  in  that  tent  to  deliberate  on  their  affairs,  he  himself 
would  always  be  present,  seated  on  that  throne;  from  whence  he 
would  issue  his  orders  to  his  captains,  and  that  he  would  conduct  them 
in  the  execution  of  all  their  designs  and  enterprises,  provided  they 
would  always  address  themselves  to  him."  This  discourse  was  suffi- 
cient, and  the  minds  of  all  who  heard  it  were  wrought  upon  by  the 
profound  respect  they  entertained  for  the  memory  of  that  prince,  in 
consequence  of  which,  they  immediately  ordered  a  splendid  tent  to  be 
erected,  and  a  throne  plaoed  in  it,  which  was  to  be  called  the  throne 
of  Alexander ;  and  on  this  were  to  be  laid  his  diadem  and  crown,  with 
bis  sceptre  and  arms ;  that  all  the  chie&  should  resort  thither  every 
morning  to  offer  sacrifices;  that  their  consultations  ahould  be  held 
near  the  throne,  and  that  all  orders  should  be  received  in  the  name 
of  the  king,  as  if  he  were  still  living,  and  taking  care  of  his  kingdom. 
Eumenes  calmed  the  dispute  by  this  expedient,  which  met  with  unani- 
mous approbation.  No  one  raised  himself  above  the  others ;  but  each 
competitor  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  privileges^  till  new  events 
decided  them  in  a  more  positive  manner.^ 

As  Eumenes  was  sufficiently  supplied  with  money,  he  soon  raised  a 
very  considerable  body  of  troops,  and  by  the  spring  had  an  army  of 
twenty  thousand  men.  These  forces,  with  Eumenes  at  their  head, 
were  sufficient  to  spread  terror  among  his  enemies.  Ptolemy  sailed 
to  the  coasts  of  Cilicia,  and  epployed  all  expedients  to  corrupt  the 
argyraspides.  Antigonus,  on  ms  part,  made  the  same  attempts  by  the 
emissaries  he  had  in  his  camp ;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could 
succeed  in  them,  so  much  had  Eumenes  gained  upon  the  minds  of  his 
soldiers,  and  so  great  was  the  confidence  they  reposed  in  him.^ 

He  advanced,  with  these  affectionate  troops,  into  Syria  and  Phoeni- 
cia to  recover  those  provinces,  which  Ptolemy  had  seized  with  the 
greatest  injustice.  The  maritime  force  of  Phoenicia,  in  conjunction 
with  the  fleet  which  the  regent  had  already  procured,  would  have 
rendered  them  absolute  masters  by  sea,  and  they  might  likewise  have 
been  capable  of  transmitting  all  necessary  succours  to  each  other. 
Could  Eumenes  have  succeeded  in  this  design,  it  would  have  been  a 
decisive  blow ;  but  the  fleet  of  Polysperchon  having  been  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  misconduct  of  Clitus,  who  commanded  it,  that  mis- 
fortune rendered  his  project  ineffectual.  Antigonus,  who  had  defeated 
him,  marched  by  land,  immediately  after  that  victory,  against  Eume- 
nes, with  an  army  much  more  numerous  than  his  own.  Eumenes 
made  a  prudent  retieat  through  Ccelosyria,  after  which  he  passed  the 
Euphrates,  and  took  up  his  winter-quarters  at  Carres  in  Mesopotamia. 

During  his  continuance  in  those  parts,  he  sent  to  Pithon,  governor 
of  Media,  and  to  Seleucus,  governor  of  Babylon,  to  press  them  to  join 
him  with  their  forces  against  Antigonus,  and  caused  the  orders  of  the  - 

'  A.  M.  868«.    Ank  J.  0.  SIS.    Diod.  1.  XTiii.  p.  6S6,  036,  et  068.    Pint,  in  Eomen.  p.  Ml 
-^n.    Curn.  Nep.  o.  7.  '  Biod.  L  ztUI.  p.  634 -€16. 
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kings  to  be  shown  to  them,  by  whieh  thej  were  enjoined  to  comply 
with  this  demand.  They  answered,  that  they  were  ready  to  assist 
those  monarchs;  but  that,  as  to  him  in  particular,  they  would  have  n<i 
transactions  with  a  man  who  had  been  declared  a  public  enemy  by  the 
Macedonians.  This  was  only  a  pretext,  and  they  were  actuated  by  a 
much  more  powerful  motive.  If  they  had  acknowledged  the  authority 
of  Eumenes,  and  had  obeyed  him  by  advancing  to  him,  and  subject- 
hig  their  troops  to  his  command,  they  must  also  have  acknowledged 
the  sovereign  power  of  the  regent,  as  well  as  those  who  were  masters 
of  the  royal  pupils,  and  made  use  of  their  names  to  render  their  own 
power  more  extensive.  Pithon  and  Seleucus  must,  therefore,  by  in- 
evitable consequence,  have  owned  that  they  held  their  governments 
only  from  those  kings,  and  might  be  divested  of  them  at  their  plea- 
Bare,  and  by  virtue  of  the  first  order  to  that  effect,  which  would  have 
destroyed  all  their  ambitious  pretences  with  a  single  stroke.^ 

Host  of  the  officers  of  Alexander,  who  had  shared  the  governments 
of  the  empire  among  themselves  after  his  death,  were  solicitous  to 
Becure  to  themselves  the  supreme  power  in  their  several  provinces ; 
for  which  reason  they  had  chosen  a  person  of  a  mean  capacity,  and  an 
infant,  on  whom  they  conferred  the  title  of  sovereign,  in  order  to  have 
sufficient  time  to  establish  their  usurpations  under  a  weak  government. 
But  all  these  measures  would  have  been  disconcerted,  if  they  had 
allowed  Eumenes  an  ascendant  over  them,  with  such  an  air  of  supe- 
riority, as  subjected  them  to  his  orders.  He  issued  them,  indeed,  in 
the  name  of  the  kings ;  but  this  was  a  circumstance  they  were  desir- 
ous of  evading,  and  at  the  same  time  it  created  him  so  many  enemies 
and  obstructions.  They  were  also  apprehensive  of  the  merit  and  supe- 
rior genius  of  Eumenes,  who  was  capable  of  the  greatest  and  most  dif- 
ficult enterprises.  It  is  certain,  that  of  all  the  captains  of  Alexander, 
he  had  the  greatest  share  of  wisdom  and  bravery,  and  was  also  the 
most  steady  in  his  resolutiona ;  for  he  never  broke  his  engagement 
with  any  of  those  commanders^  though  they  did  not  observe  the  same 
fidelity  with  respect  to  him. 

Eumenes  marched  from  Babylon  the  following  spring,  and  was  in 
danger  of  losing  his  army  by  a  stratagem  of  ^lencus.  The  troops 
were  encamped  in  a  plain  near  the  Euphrates,  and  Seleucus,  by 
cutting  the  bank  from  that  river,  laid  all  the  neighbouring  country 
under  water.  Eumenes,  however,  was  so  expeditious  as  to  gain  an 
eminence  with  his  troops,  and  found  means,  the  next  day,  to  drain  off 
the  inundation  so  effectually,  that  he  pursued  bis  march  almost  with- 
out sustaining  any  loss. 

Seleucus  was  then  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  making  a  truce  with 
him,  and  of  granting  him  a  peaceable  passage  through  the  territories 
of  his  province,  in  order  to  arrive  at  Susa,  where  he  disposed  his 
troops  into  quarters  of  refreshment,  while  he  solicited  all  the  gover- 
nors of  the  provincee  in  Upper  Asia  for  succours.  He  had  before 
notified  to  them  the  order  of  the  kings,  and  those  whom  he  had 
charged  with  the  commission  found  them  all  assembled,  at  the  close 

'  Diod.  L  ziz.,  p.  660,  661. 
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of  a  war  they  had  undertaken,  in  concert,  against  Pithon,  the  gover* 
nor  of  Media.  This  Pithon  having  pursued  the  verj  same  measures 
in  Upper  Asia,  which  Antigonus  had  formed  in  Lower  Asia,  had 
t*aused  Philotas  to  suffer  death,  and  made  himself  master  of  his  go- 
vernment. He  would  likewise  have  attempted  to  treat  the  rest  in  the 
same  manner,  if  they  had  not  opposed  him  by  this  confederacy,  which 
the  common  interest  had  formed  against  him.  Peucestes,  governor 
of  the  province  of  Persia,  had  the  command  in  chief  conferred  upon 
him,  and  defeated  Pithon,  drove  him  out  of  Media,  and  obliged  him 
to  go  to  Babylon  to  implore  the  protection  of  Seleucus.  All  the 
confederates  were  still  in  the  camp  after  this  victory,  when  the  depu- 
ties from  Eumenes  arrived,  and  they  immediatelv  marched  from  Susa 
to  join  him ;  not  that  they  were  really  devoted  to  the  royal  party, 
but  because  they  were  more  apprehensive  than  ever  of  being  subjected 
to  the  victorious  Antigonus,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  and  either  divested  of  their  employments  all  such  governors  as 
he  suspected,  or  reduced  them  to  the  state  of  mere  officers,  liable  to 
be  removed  and  punished  at  his  pleasure.^ 

They  joined  Eumenes,  therefore,  with  all  their  forces,  which  com- 
posed an  army  of  above  twenty  thousand  men.  With  this  reinforce- 
ment, he  saw  himself  not  only  in  a  condition  to  oppose  Antigonus, 
who  was  then  advancing  to  him,  but  superior  in  the  number  of  his 
troops.  The  season  was  far  advanced  when  Antigonus  arrived  at  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  and^ras  obliged  to  take  winter  quarters  in  Meso- 
potamia, where,  with  Seleucus  and  Pithon,  who  were  then  of  his 
party,  he  concerted  measures  for  the  operations  of  the  next  cam- 
paign.^ 

During  these  transactions,  Macedon  was  the  scene  of  a  great  revo- 
lution. Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great,  whom  Poly- 
sperchon  had  recalled,  had  made  herself  absolute  mistress  of  affairs, 
and  caused  Aridseus,  or  Philip,  who  had  enjoyed  the  title  of  king  for 
six  years  and  four  months,  to  be  put  to  death.  Euridice,  his  consort, 
sustained  the  same  fate ;  for  Olympias  sent  her  a  dagger,  a  cord,  and 
a  bowl  of  poison,  and  only  allowed  her  the  liberty  of  choosing  her 
death.  She  accordingly  gave  the  preference  to  the  cord,  and  then 
strangled  herself,  after  she  had  uttered  a  thousand  imprecations 
against  her  enemy  and  murderess.  Nicanor,  the  brother  of  Gas- 
sander,  and  one  hundred  of  the  principal  friends  of  the  latter,  like- 
wise suffered  death.^ 

These  repeated  barbarities  did  not  long  remain  unpunished.  Olym- 
pias had  retired  to  Pydna  with  the  young  king  Alexander  and  his 
mother,  Roxana,  with  Thessalonica,  the  sister  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  Decidamia,  the  daughter  of  iBacides,  king  of  Epirus, 
and  sister  of  Pyrrhus.  Gassander  did  not  lose  any  time,  but  ad- 
vanced thither,  and  besieged  them  by  sea  and  land.  iBacides  pre- 
pared to  assist  the  princesses,  and  was  already  upon  his  march,  but 
the  greatest  part  of  his  forces,  who  were  averse  to  that  expedition; 

*  P^od.  L  six.  p.  662—664.    Plut  in  Eamen.  *  A.  M.  8687.    Ant  J.  0.  81 T. 
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revolted  from  tbe  king,  and  condemned  him  to  banishment,  when  they 
returned  to  Epims.  They  likewise  massacred  all  his  friende ;  and 
Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  iBacides,  who  was  then  but  an  infant,  would 
have  suffered  the  same  fate,  if  a  set  of  faithful  domestics  had  not 
happily  withdrawn  him  from  their  rage.  Epirus  then  declared  in 
favour  of  Cassander,  who  sent  Lysciscus  thither  to  take  upon  him 
the  government  in  his  name.  Olympias  had  then  no  hope  but  from 
Polysperchon,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Perrhoebia,  a  small  province 
on  the  confines  of  ^tolia,  and  was  preparing  to  succour  her ;  but 
Cassander  sent  Callas,  one  of  his  generals,  against  him,  who  cor- 
mpted  the  greatest  part  of  his  troops,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  into 
Naxia,  a  city  of  Perrhoebia,  where  he  besieged  him.  Olympias,  who 
had  supported  all  the  miseries  of  famine  with  an  invincible  courage, 
having  now  lost  all  hopes  of  relief,  was  compelled  to  surrender  at 
discretion. 

Cassander,  in  order  to  destroy  her  in  a  manner  that  might  give  the 
least  offence,  prompted  the  relations  of  the  principal  officers  whom 
Olympias  had  caused  to  be  slain  during  her  regency,  to  accuse  her  in 
the  assembly  of  the  Macedonians,  and  to  sue  for  vengeance  for  the 
cruelties  she  had  committed.     The  request  of  these   persons  was 

S "anted ;  and  when  they  had  all  been  heard,  she  was  condemned  to 
e,  though  absent,  and  no  one  interposed  his  good  offices  in  her 
defence.  After  sentence  of  death  had  passed,  Cassander  proposed 
to  her,  by  some  friends,  to  retire  to  Athene,  promising  to  accommo- 
date her  with  a  galley  to  convey  her  thither,  whenever  she  should  be 
flo  disposed.  His  intention  was  to  destroy  her  in  her  passage  by  sea, 
and  to  publish  through  all  Macedonia,  that  the  gods,  displeased  with 
her  horrible  cruelties,  had  abandoned  her  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves  ; 
for  he  was  apprehensive  of  a  retaliation  from  the  Macedonians,  and 
was  therefore  desirous  of  casting  upon  Providence  all  the  odious  cir- 
eamstanoes  of  his  own  perfidy. 

Whether  Olympias  had  been  informed  of  Cassander's  design,  or 
was  actuated  by  sentiments  of  grandeur,  so  natural  to  persons  of  her 
rank,  she  imagined  that  her  presence  alone  could  calm  the  storm, 
and  answered,  with  an  imperious  air,  that  she  was  not  a  woman  who 
would  have  recourse  to  flight,  and  insisted  on  pleading  her  own  cause 
in  the  public  assembly ;  adding,  this  was  the  least  favour  that  could 
be  granted  a  queen,  or,  rather,  that  it  was  an  act  of  justice  which 
could  not  be  refused  to  persons  of  the  lowest  rank.  Cassander  had 
no  inclination  to  consent  to  this  demand,  having  reason  to  be  appre- 
hensive that  the  remembrance  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  for  whom 
the  Macedonians  retained  the  utmost  veneration,  would  create  a  sud- 
den change  in  their  resolutions.  Ue  therefore  sent  two  hundred 
soldiers,  entirely  devoted  to  his  will,  with  orders  to  destroy  her ;  btit, 
resolute  as  they  were  in  themselves,  they  were  incapable  of  support- 
ing the  air  of  majesty  which  appeared  in  the  eyes  and  aspect  of  that 
princess,  and  retired  without  executing  their  commission.  It  became 
necessary,  therefore,  to  employ  in  this  murder  the  relations  of  those 
whom  she  had  caused  to  suffer  death;  and  they  were  transported  at 
the  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  vengeance  in  making  their  court 
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to  Cassatider.  Thus  perished  the  famous  Olympias,  the  daughter, 
the  sister,  the  ^rife,  and  the  mother  of  kings,  who  really  merited  a 
tragical  termination  of  her  existence,  in  consequence  of  all  her 
crimes  and  cruelties ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  see  her  perish  in  this 
manner,  without  detesting  the  wickedness  of  a  prince  who  deprived 
her  of  life  in  so  unworthy  a  manner. 

Oassander  already  beheld  an  assured  passage  to  the  Macedonian 
throne  opened  to  his  ambition ;  but  he  thought  it  incumbent  on  him 
to  have  recourse  to  other  measures,  in  order  to  secure  himself  against 
the  vicissitudes  of  time,  the  inconstancy  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the 
jealousy  of  his  competitors.  Thessalonica,  the  sister  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  being  qualified,  by  her  illustrious  birth  and  authority  in 
Macedonia,  to  conciliate  to  him  the  friendship  of  the  grandees  and 
people  of  that  kingdom,  he  hoped,  by  espousing  her,  to  attach  them 
in  a  peculiar  manner  to  himself,  in  consequence  of  the  esteem  and 
respect  they  testified  for  the  royal  family.' 

There  was  still  one  obstacle  more  to  be  surmounted,  without  which 
Cassander  would  have  always  been  deemed  a  usurper,  and  a  tyrant. 
The  young  prince  Alexander,  the  son  of  Alexander  the  Great,  by 
Roxana,  was  still  living,  and  had  been  acknowledged  king,  and  the 
lawful  heir  to  the  throne.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  remove 
this  prince  and  his  mother  out  of  the  way.  Cassander,  emboldened 
by  the  success  of  his  former  crime,  was  determined  to  oommit  a  second, 
from  whence  he  expected  to  derive  all  the  fruit  of  his  hopes.^  Pru- 
dence, however,  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  sound  the  disposition  of 
the  Macedonians,  with  respect  to  the  death  of  Olympias ;  for  if  they 
showed  themselves  insensible  at  the  loss  of  that  princess,  he  might  be 
certain  that  the  death  of  the  young  king  and  his  mother  would  affect 
them  as  little.  He  therefore  judged  it  expedient  to  proceed  with  cau- 
tion, and  advance  by  moderate  steps  to  the  execution  of  his  scheme. 
In  order  to  which,  he  began  with  causing  Alexander  and  Roxana  to 
be  conducted  to  the  castle  of  Amphipolis,  by  a  good  escort  commanded 
by  Glaucius,  an  officer  entirely  devoted  to  his  interest.  When  they 
arrived  at  that  fortress,  they  were  divested  of  all  regal  honours,  and 
treated  rather  like  private  persons,  whom  important  motives  of  state 
made  it  necessary  to  secure. 

He  intended,  by  his  next  step,  to  make  it  evident,  that  he  claimed 
sovereign  power  in  Macedonia.  With  this  view,  and  in  order  to  render 
the  memory  of  Olympias  still  more  odious,  he  gave  orders  for  per- 
forming with  great  magnificence  the  funeral  obsequies  of  king  Philip^ 
or  Aridaes,  and  queen  Eurydice  his  wife,  who  bad  been  murdered  by 
the  directions  of  Olympias.  He  commanded  the  usage  of  such  mourn- 
ing as  was  customary  in  solemnities  of  that  nature,  and  caused  the 
royal  remains  to  be  deposited  in  the  tombs  appropriated  to  the  sepul- 
ture of  the  Macedonian  kings ;  affecting,  by  these  exteriors  of  dissem- 
bled sorrow,  to  manifest  his  zeal  for  the  royal  family,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  was  meditating  the  destruction  of  the  young  king. 

'  Biod.  L  zix.  p.  095—697. 
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Polysperchon,  in  consequence  of  the  information  he  received  of  the 
death  of  Olympias,  and  the  exaltation  of  Gassander  to  the  throne  of 
Macedonia,  had  sheltered  himself  in  Naxia,  a  city  of  Perrhoebia^ 
where  he  had  sustained  a  siege,  and  from  whence  he  retreated  with  a 
very  inconsiderable  body  of  troops,  to  pass  into  Thessaly,  in  order  to 
join  some  forces  of  ^acides :  after  which  he  advanced  into  iBtolia, 
where  he  was  greatly  respected.  Cassander  followed  him  closely, 
and  marched  his  army  into  Bceotia,  where  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Thebes  were  seen  wandering  from  place  to  place,  without  any  fixed 
habitation  or  retreat.  He  was  touched  with  the  calamitous  condition 
of  that  city,  which  was  once  so  powerful,  and  had  been  razed  to  its 
very  foundations  by  the  command  of  Alexander.  After  a  period  of 
twenty  years,  he  endeavoured  to  reinstate  it  in  its  primitive  splendour ; 
the  Athenians  offered  to  rebuild  part  of  the  walls  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, and  several  towns  and  cities  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  GreecCi 
bestowed  considerable  sums  on  that  occasion  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. By  which  means  Thebes,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  recovered 
its  ancient  opulence,  and  became  even  richer  than  ever,  by  the  care  and 
magnificence  of  Cassander,  who  was  justly  considered  as  the  father 
and  restorer  of  that  city. 

When  he  had  given  proper  orders  for  the  re-establishment  of 
Thebes,  he  advanced  into  Peloponnesus,  against  Alexander,  the  son 
of  Polysperchon,  and  marched  directly  to  Argos,  which  surrendered 
without  resistance ;  upon  which,  all  the  cities  of  the  Messenians,  except 
Ithome,  followed  that  example.  Alexander,  terrified  at  the  rapidity 
of  his  conquests,  endeavoured  to  check  them  by  a  battle ;  but  Cassan- 
der, who  was  much  inferior  to  him  in  troops,  was  unwilling  to  hazard 
a  battle,  and  thought  it  more  advisable  to  retire  into  Macedonia, 
after  he  had  left  good  garrisons  in  the  places  he  had  taken. 

As  he  knew  the  merit  of  Alexander,  he  endeavoured  to  disengage 
him  from  the  party  of  Antigonus,  and  attach  him  to  his  own,  by  offer- 
ing him  the  government  of  all  Peloponnesus,  with  the  command  of 
the  troops  stationed  in  that  country.  An  offer  so  advantageous  was 
accepted  by  Alexander,  without  any  hesitation ;  but  he  did  not  long 
enjoy  it,  having  been  unfortunately  slain  soon  after,  by  some  citizens 
of  Sicyone,  where  he  then  resided,  who  had  combined  to  destroy  him* 
This  conspiracy,  however,  did  not  produce  the  effects  expected  from 
it ;  for  Cratesipolis,  the  wife  of  Alexander,,  whose  heart  was  a  compo- 
sition of  grandeur  and  fortitude,  instead  of  manifesting  any  consterna'- 
tion  at  the  sight  of  this  fatal  accident,  and  as  she  waa  beloved  by  the 
soldiers,  and  honoured  by  the  officers,  whom  she  had  always  obliged 
and  served,  repressed  the  insolence  of  the  Sicyonians,  and  defeated 
them  in  a  battle ;  after  which  she  caused  thirty  of  the  most  mutinoua 
among  them  to  be  hung  up ;  appeased  all  the  troubles  which  had  been 
excited  by  the  seditions  in  the  city,  re-entered  it  in  a  victorious  man- 
ner, and  governed  it  with  a  wisdom  that  acquired  her  the  admiration 
of  all  those  who  heard  any  mention  of  her  conduct.^ 

While  Cassander  was  employing  all  his  efforts  to  establiah  himself 

>  Diod.  L  zix.  p.  7»»— 708. 
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on  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  Antigonus  was  concerting  measnres  to 
rid  himself  of  a  dangerous  enemy ;  and,  having  taken  the  field  the 
ensuing  spring,  he  advanced  to  Babylon,  where  he  aogmented  his 
army  with  the  troops  he  received  from  Pithon  and  Seleucns,  and  then 
passed  the  Tigris  to  attack  Eumenes,  who  had  neglected  nothing  on 
nis  part  to  give  him  a  warm  reception.  He  waa  much  superior  to 
Antigonus  in  the  number  of  troops,  and  yet  more  in  the  abilities  of  a 
great  commander ;  though  the  other  was  far  from  being  defective  in 
those  qualifications ;  for,  next  to  Eumenes,  he  was  undoubtedly  the 
best  general  and  ablest  statesman  of  his  time.^ 

Eumenes  had  this  misfortune,  that  his  army  being  composed  of  dif- 
ferent bodies  of  troops,  with  the  governors  of  provinces  at  their  head, 
each  of  them  pretended  to  the  command  in  chief.  Eumenes  not  being 
a  Macedonian,  but  a  Thracian  by  birth,  every  one  of  the  goverDors 
thought  himself,  for  that  reason,  his  superior.  We  may  add  to  this, 
that  the  pomp,  splendour,  and  magnificence  affected  by  them,  seemed 
to  leave  an  infinite  distance  between  him  and  them,  who  assumed  the 
air  of  real  satraps.  They  imagined,  in  consequence  of  a  mistaken  and 
ill-timed  ambition,  verv  common  with  great  men,  that  to  give  sump- 
tuous repasts,  and  add  to  them  whatever  may  exalt  pleasure  and 
gratify  sense,  were  part  of  the  duties  of  a  soldier  of  rank  ;  ^  and  esti- 
mating their  own  merit  by  the  largeness  of  their  revenues  and  ex- 
penses, they  flattered  themselves  ^at  they  had  acquired,  by  these 
.means,  an  extraordinary  influence,  and  a  great  authority  over  the 
troops,  and  that  the  army  had  all  the  consideration  and  esteem  for 
them  imaginable.' 

A  circumstance  happened  at  this  time,  which  ought  to  have  unde- 
ceived them.  As  the  soldiers  were  marching  in  quest  of  the  enemy, 
Eumenes,  who  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  indisposition,  was  carried 
in  a  litter,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  army,  to  be  more 
remote  from  the  noise,  and  that  he  might  enjoy  the  refreshment  of 
slumber,  of  which  he  had  long  been  deprived.  When  they  had  made 
some  advance,  and  began  to  perceive  the  enemy  appear  on  the  rising 
grounds,  they  halted  on  a  sudden,  and  began  to  call  for  Eumenes. 
At  the  same  time,  they  cast  their  bucklers  on  the  ground,  and  de- 
clared to  their  officers,  that  they  would  not  proceed  on  their  march, 
till  Eumenes  came  to  command  them.  He  accordingly  came  with  all 
expedition,  hastening  the  slaves  who  carried  him,  and  opening  the 
curtains  on  each  side  of  bis  litter ;  he  then  stretched  out  his  haods 
to  the  soldiers,  and  made  them  a  declaration  of  his  joy  and  grati- 
tude. When  the  troops  beheld  him,  they  immediately  saluted  him 
in  the  Macedonian  language,  resumed  the  bucklers,  clashed  upon 
them  with  their  pikes,  and  broke  forth  into  loud  acclamations  of  vic- 
tory and  defiance  to  their  enemies,  as  if  they  desired  only  to  see 
their  general  at  their  head.^ 

When  Antigonus  received  intelligence  that  Eumenes  was  ill,  and 
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canted  himself  to  be  carried  in  a  litter^  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  he 
advanced,  in  hopes  that  his  distemper  woald  dcHrer  his  enemies  into 
his  hands :  but  when  he  came  near  enough  to  take  a  view  of  them,  and 
beheld  their  cheerful  aspects,  the  disposition  of  their  army,  and  par* 
ticolarlj  the  litter,  which  was  carried  from  rank  to  rank,  he  burst  into 
a  loud  laugh,  in  bis  usual  manner,  and  addressing  himself  to  one  of 
his  officers,  ^^Take  notice,"said  he,  '^  of  yonder  litter;  it  is  that  which 
has  drawn  up  those  troops  against  us,  and  is  now  preparing  to  attack 
OB."  And  then,  without  losing  a  moment's  time,  he  caused  a  retreat 
to  be  sounded,  and  returned  to  his  camp. 

Plutarch  remarks,  that  the  Macedonians  made  it  very  evident,  on 
this  occasion,  that  they  judged  all  the  other  satraps  exceedingly  well 
qualified  to  give  splendid  entertainments,  and  dispose  great  feasts, 
bat  that  they  esteemed  Eumenes  alone  capable  of  commanding  an 
army  with  ability.  This  is  a  solid  and  sensible  reflection,  and  affords 
room  for  a  variety  of  applications ;  and  points  out  the  false  Oiste  for 
glory,  and  the  injucUciousness  of  those  officers  and  commanders,  who 
are  only  studious  to  distinguish  themselves  in  the  army  by  magnificent 
collations,  and  place  their  principal  merit  in  surpassing  others  in  lux- 
ury, and  frequently  in  ruining  themselves,  without  thanks,  by  those 
ridiculous  expenses.  I  say,  without  thanks,  because  nobody  thinks 
himself  obliged  to  them  for  their  profusion,  and  they  are  always  the 
worst  servants  of  the  state. 

The  two  armies  having  separated  without  any  previous  engagement, 
encamped  at  the  distance  of  three^urlongs  from  each  other,  with  a 
river  and  several  large  pools  of  water  between  them ;  and  as  they 
sustained  great  inconveniences,  because  the  whole  country  was  eaten 
up,  Antigonus  sent  ambassadors  to  the  satraps  and  Macedonians  of 
the  army  of  Eumenes,  to  prevail  upon  them  to  quit  that  general  and 
join  him,  making  them,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  magnificent  pro- 
mises to  induce  their  com|diance.  The  Macedonians  rejected  his 
proposals,  and  dismissed  the  ambassadors  with  severe  menaces,  in  case 
they  should  presume  to  make  any  such  for  the  future.  Eumenes, 
after  having  commended  them  for  their  fidelity,  related  to  them  this 
very  ancient  fable.  ^^  A  lion  entertaining  a  passion  for  a  young  vir- 
gin, demanded  her  one  day  in  marriage  of  her  father,  whose  answer 
was,  that  he  esteemed  this  alliance  a  great  honour  to  him,  and  was 
ready  to  present  bis  daughter  to  hhn,  but  that  his  large  nails  and  teeth 
made  him  apprehensive  lest  he  should  employ  them  a  little  too  rudely 
upon  her,  if  the  least  difference  should  arise  between  them  with 
relation  to  their  household  affairs.  The  lion,  who  was  passionately  fond 
of  the  maid,  immediately  suffered  his  claws  to  be  pared  off,  and  his  teeth 
to  be  drawn  out.  After  which  the  father  caught  up  a  strong  cudgel, 
and  soon  drove  away  his  pretended  son-in-law.  This,  continued  Eume- 
nes, is  the  aim  of  Antigonus.  He  amuses  you  with  mighty  promises,  in 
order  to  make  himself  master  of  your  forces ;  but  when  he  has  accomplish- 
ed that  design,  he  will  soon  make  you  sensible  of  bis  teeth  and  claws."  ^ 

A  few  days  after  this  event,  some    deserters  from  the  army  of 

*  Diod.  1.  ziz.  p.  072. 
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A.ntigonus,  having  acquainted  Eumenes  that  that  general  was  pre- 
paring to  decamp  the  next  night,  about  the  hour  of  nine  or  ten, 
Eumenes  at  first  suspected  that  his  intention  was  to  advance  into 
the  province  of  Gabene,  which  was  a  fertile  country,  capable  of  sub- 
sisting numerous  armies,  and  very  commodious  and  secure  for  the 
troops,  by  reason  of  the  inundations  and  rivers  with  which  it  abounded, 
and  therefore  he  resolved  to  prevent  his  execution  of  that  design. 
With  this  view  he  prevailed,  by  sums  of  money,  upon  some  foreign 
soldiers,  to  go  like  deserters  into  the  camp  of  Antigonus,  and  acquaint 
him,  that  Eumenes  intended  to  attack  him  the  ensuing  night.  In 
the  mean  time  he  caused  the  baggage  to  be  conveyed  away,  and 
ordered  the  troops  to  take  some  refreshment,  and  then  march.  An- 
tigonus,  upon  this  false  intelligence,  caused  his  troops  to  continue 
under  arms,  while  Eumenes  in  the  mean  time  advanced  on  his  way. 
Antigonus  was  soon  informed  by  couriers  that  he  had  decamped,  and 
finding. that  he  had  been  over-reached  by  his  enemy,  he  still  persisted 
in  his  first  intention ;  and  having  his  troops  to  strike  their  tents,  he 
proceeded  with  so  much  expedition,  that  his  march  resembled  a  pur- 
suit. But  when  he  saw  that  it  was  impossible  to  advance  with  his 
whole  army  upon  Eumenes,  who  had  gained  upon  him  at  least  six 
hours  in  his  march,  he  left  his  infantry  under  the  command  of  Pithon, 
and  proceeded  with  the  cavalry,  on  a  full  gallop,  and  came  up  by 
break  of  day  with  the  rear-guard  of  the  enemy,  who  were  descending 
a  hill.  He  then  halted  upon  the  top,  and  Eumenes,  who  discovered 
this  body  of  cavalry,  imagined  it  to  be  the  whole  army ;  upon  which 
he  discontinued  his  march,  and  formed  his  troops  in  order  of  battle. 
By  these  means  Antigonus  played  off  a  retaliation  upon  Eumenes, 
and  amused  him  in  his  turn ;  for  he  prevented  the  continuance  of  his 
march,  and  gave  his  own  infantry  sufiicient  time  to  come  up.^ 

The  two  armies  were  then  drawn  up ;  that  of  Eumenes  consisted 
of  thirty-five  thousand  foot,  with  above  six  thousand  horse,  and  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  elephants.  That  of  Antigonus  was  composed  of 
twenty-eight  thousand  foot,  eight  thousand  five  hundred  horse,  and 
sixty-five  elephants.  The  battle  was  fought  with  great  obstinacy  till 
the  night  was  far  advanced,  for  the  moon  was  then  in  the  full,  but  the 
slaughter  was  not  very  considerable  on  either  side.  Antigonus  lost 
three  thousand  seven  hundred  of  his  infantry,  and  fifty-four  of  his 
horse,  and  above  four  thousand  of  his  men  were  wounded.  Eumenes 
lost  five  hundred  and  forty  of  his  infantry,  and  a  very  inconsiderable 
number  of  his  cavalry,  and  had  above  nine  hundred  wounded.  The 
victory  was  really  on  his  side :  but  as  his  troops,  notwithstanding  all 
his  entreaties,  would  not  return  to  the  field  of  battle  to  carry  off  the 
•lead  bodies,  which  among  the  ancients  was  an  evidence  of  victory,  it 
was  in  consequence  attributed  to  Antigonus,  whose  army  appeared 
again  in  the  field,  and  buried  the  dead.  Eumenes  sent  a  herald  the 
next  day,  to  desire  leave  to  inter  his  slain ;  this  was  granted  him,  and 
Le  rendered  them  funeral  honours  with  all  possible  magnificence.' 

A  very  singular  dispute  arose  at  the  performance  of  this  ceremony* 

'  Dlod.  L  xlx.  p.  672,  673.  '  Diod.  t  xU.  |».  67»--«7S. 
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The  men  happened  to  find  among  the  slain,  the  body  of  an  Indian 
officer,  who  had  brought  his  two  wives  with  him,  one  of  whom  he  had 
bat  lately  married.  The  law  of  the  coantry,  which  is  said  to  be  still 
subsisting,  would  not  allow  a  wife  to  survive  her  husband ;  and  if  she 
refused  to  be  burned  with  him  on  the  funeral  pile,  her  character  was 
for  ever  branded  with  infamy,  and  she  was  obliged  to  continue  in  a 
state  of  widowhood  for  the  remainder  of  her  days.  She  was  even  con- 
demned to  a  kind  of  excommunication,  as  she  was  rendered  incapable 
of  assisting  at  any  sacrifice,  or  other  religious  ceremony.  This  law, 
however,  extended  only  to  one  wife;  but,  in  the  present  instance, 
there  were  two ;  each  of  whom  insisted  on  being  preferred  to  the  other. 
The  eldest  pleaded  her  superiority  of  years ;  to  which  the  youngest 
replied,  that  the  law  excluded  her  rival  because  she  was  then  preg- 
nant ;  and  the  contest  was  accordingly  determined  in  that  manner. 
The  first  of  them  retired  with  a  very  dejected  air,  her  eyes  bathed  in 
tears,  and  tearing  her  hair  and  habit,  as  if  she  had  sustained  some 
great  calamity.  The  other,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  mien  of  joy  and 
triumph,  amidst  a  numerous  retinue  of  her  relations  and  friends,  and 
arrayed  in  her  richest  ornaments,  as  on  the  day  of  her  nuptials,  ad- 
vanced with  a  solemn  pace,  where  the  funeral  ceremonies  were  to  be 
performed.  She  there  distributed  all  her  jewels  among  her  friends 
and  relations ;  and,  having  taken  her  last  farewell,  she  placed  herself 
on  the  funeral  pile,  by  the  assistance  of  her  own  brother,  and  expired 
amidfit  the  praises  and  acclamations  of  most  of  the  spectators ;  but 
some  of  them,  according  to  the  historian,  disapproved  of  this  strange 
custom,  as  barbarous  and  inhuman.  The  action  of  this  woman  was 
undoubtedly  a  real  murder,  and  might  justly  be  considered  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  most  express  law  of  nature,  which  prohibits  all  attempts 
on  a  person's  own  life ;  and  commands  us  not  to  dispose  of  it  in  com- 
pliance with  the  dictates  of  caprice,  or  forget  that  it  is  only  a  trust, 
which  ought  to  be  resigned  to  none  but  that  being  from  whom  we 
received  it.  Such  a  sacrifice  is  so  far  from  deserving  to  be  enumerated 
among  the  instances  of  respect  and  amity  due  to  her  husband,  that 
he  is  rather  treated  as  an  unrelenting  and  bloody  idol,  by  the  immo- 
lation of  such  precious  victims.^ 

During  the  course  of  this  campaign,  the  war  was  maintained  with 
obstinacy  on  both  sides,  and  Persia  and  Media  were  the  theatre  of 
its  operations.  The  armies  traversed  these  two  great  provinces  by 
marches  and  countermarches,  and  each  party  had  recourse  to  all  the 
art  and  stratagems  that  the  greatest  capacity,  in  conjunction  with  a 
long  series  of  experience  in  the  profession  of  war,  could  supply. 
Eumenes,  though  he  had  a  mutinous  and  untractable  army  to  govern, 
obtained,  however,  several  advantages  over  his  enemies  in  this  cam- 
paign, and  when  his  troops  grew  impatient  for  winter-quarters,  be 
had  still  the  dexterity  to  secure  the  best  in  all  the  province  of  Ga- 
bene,  which  obliged  Antigonus  to  seek  his  to  the  north  in  Media, 
where  he  was  incapable  of  arriving  till  after  a  march  of  twenty-five 
days.^ 

*  Diod.  L  zix.  p.  e73--e80.  *  IHod.  L  zuc.  p.  680—684 
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The  trocps  of  Eutnenes  were  so  ungovernable  that  he  could  not 
prevail  upon  them  to  post  themselves  near  enough  to  each  other  to  be 
assembled  on  any  emergency.  They  absolutely  insisted  on  very  dis 
tant  quarters,  which  took  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  province,  undei 
pretence  of  being  more  commodiously  stationed,  and  of  having  every 
thing  in  greater  abundance.  In  a  word,  they  were  dispersed  to  such 
a  distance  from  each  other,  that  it  required  several  days  for  reas- 
sembling them  in  a  body.  Antigonus,  who  was  informed  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, marched  from  a  very  remote  quarter,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  in  hopes  to  surprise  these  different  bodies  so  dispersed. 

Eumenes,  however,  was  not  a  man  to  be  surprised  in  such  a  man- 
ner, but  had  the  precaution  to  despatch  to  various  parts  spies  mounted 
on  dromedaries,  the  swiftest  of  all  animals,  to  gain  timely  intelli- 
gence of  the  enemy's  motions ;  and  he  had  posted  them  so  judiciously, 
that  he  received  information  of  this  march  before  Antigonus  could 
arrive  at  any  of  his  quarters :  this  furnished  him  with  an  expedient 
to  preserve  his  army  by  a  stratagem,  when  all  the  other  generals 
looked  upon  it  as  lost.  He  posted  the  troops  who  were  nearest  to 
him  on  the  mountains  that  rose  toward  the  quarter  from  whence  the 
enemies  were  advancing,  and  ordered  them  the  following  night  to 
kindle  as  many  fires  as  might  cause  it  to  be  imagined  all  the  army 
were  encamped  in  that  situation.  Antigonus  was  soon  informed  by 
his  advance  guard  that  those  fires  were  seen  at  a  great  distance,  upon 
which  he  concluded  that  Eumenes  was  there  encamped  with  all  his 
forces,  and  in  a  condition  to  receive  him.  In  order,  therefore,  not  to 
expose  his  men,  who  were  fatigued  by  long  marches,  to  an  engage- 
ment with  fresh  troops,  he  caused  them  to  halt,  that  they  might  have 
time  to  recover  themselves  a  little ;  by  which  means  Eumenes  had  all 
all  the  opportunity  that  was  necessary  for  assembling  his  forces  before 
the  enemy  could  advance  upon  him.  Antigonus,  finding  his  scheme 
defeated,  and  extremely  mortified  at  being  thus  over-reached,  deter- 
mined to  come  to  an  engagement. 

The  troops  of  Eumenes  being  all  assembled  about  him,  were  struck 
with  admiration  at  his  extraordinary  prudence  and  ability,  and  re- 
solved that  he  should  exercise  the  sole  command.  Antigenes  and 
Teutames,  the  two  captains  who  led  the  argyraspides,  were  so  exceed- 
ingly mortified  at  a  distinction  so  glorious  for  Eumenes,  that  they 
formed  a  resolution  to  destroy  him,  and  drew  most  of  the  satraps 
and  principal  officers  into  their  conspiracy.  Envy  is  a  malady  that 
seldom  admits  of  a  cure,  and  is  generally  heightened  by  the  remedies 
administered  to  it.  All  the  precautions  of  prudence,  moderation, 
and  condescension,  which  Eumenes  employed,  were  incapable  of  mol- 
lifying the  hearts  of  those  barbarians  and  extinguishing  their  jealousy, 
and  he  must  have  renounced  his  merit  and  virtue,  which  occasioned 
it,  to  have  been  capable  of  appeasing  them.  He  frequently  lamented 
to  himself  bis  unhappiness  in  being  fated  to  associate,  not  with  men, 
as  his  expression  was,  but  with  brute  beasts.  Several  conspiracies 
had  already  been  formed  against  him,  and  he  daily  beheld  himself 
exposed  to  the  same  danger.  In  order  to  frustrate  their  effects,  if 
possible,  he  had  borrowed,  on  various  pretexts  of  pressing  necessity, 
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oiajy  ^nsilerable   saoiB   of   those  who   appeared   most  inveterate 
againbt  him,  that  he,  at  least,  might  restrain  them  bj  the  considera 
tioQ  of  their  own  interest,  and  an  apprehension  of  losing  the  money 
tkej  had  lent  him,  should  he  happen  to  perish. 

His  enemies,  however,  being  now  determined  to  destroy  him,  held 
a  council,  in  order  to  deliberate  on  the  time,  place,  and  means  of 
accomplishing  their  intentions.  They  all  agreed  to  protract  this  fall 
till  after  the  decision  of  the  impending  battle,  and  then  to  destroy 
him  near  the  spot  where  it  was  fought.  Eudemus,  who  commanded 
the  elephants,  went  immediately,  with  Phasdimus,  to  acquaint  Eu- 
menes  with  this  resolution,  not  from  any  affection  to  his  person,  but 
only  from  their  apprehensions  of  losing  the  money  he  had  borrowed 
of  them.  Eumenes  returned  them  his  thanks,  ana  highly  applauded 
their  affection  and  fidelity. 

When  he  returned  to  his  tent,  he  immediately  made  his  will,  and 
then  burned  all  his  papers,  with  the  letters  that  had  been  written  to 
him,  because  he  was  unwilling  that  those  who  had  favoured  him  with 
any  secret  intelligence  should  be  exposed  to  any  accusation  or  preju- 
dice after  his  death.  When  he  had  thus  disposed  of  his  affairs,  and 
found  himself  alone,  he  deliberated  on  the  conduct  he  ought  to  pur- 
sue. It  was  then  a  thousand  contrary  thoughts  agitated  his  mind. 
Could  it  possibly  be  prudent  in  him  to  repose  any  confidence  in  those 
officers  and  generals  who  had  sworn  his  destruction  ?  Might  he  not 
lawfully  arm  against  them  the  zeal  and  affection  of  the  soldiers,  who  • 
were  inviolably  devoted  to  him  7  On  the  other  hand,  would  it  not  be 
his  best  expedient  to  pass  through  Media  and  Armenia,  and  retire  to^ 
Cappadocia,  the  place  of  his  residence,  where  he  might  hope  for  a 
sure  asylum  from  danger  ?  Or,  in  order  to  avenge  himself  on  those 
traitors,  would  it  not  be  better  for  him  to  abandon  them  in  the  crisis 
of  the  battle,  and  resim  the  victory  to  his  enemies  ?  For,  in  a  situa- 
tion so  desperate  as  his  own,  what  thoughts  will  not  rise  up  in  the 
mind  of  a  man  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  by  a  set  of  perfidious 
traitors !  This  last  thought,  however,  infused  a  horror  into  his  soul, 
and  as  he  was  determined  to  discharge  his  duty  to  his  latest  breath, 
and  to  combat,  to  the  close  of  his  life,  for  the  prince  who  had  armed 
him  in  his  cause,  he  resigned  his  destiny,  says  Plutarch,  to  the  will 
of  the  gods,  and  thought  only  of  preparing  his  troops  for  the  . 
battle. 

He  had  thirty-six  thousand  seven  hundred  foot,  and  above  six 
tbcosand  horse,  with  four  hundred  elephants.  The  army  of  An- 
tigonus  was  composed  of  twenty-two  thousand  foot,  nine  thousand 
horse,  with  a  body  of  Median  cavalry,  and  sixty-five  elephants.  This 
general  posted  his  cavalry  on  the  two  wings,  his  infantry  he  disposed 
in  the  centre,  and  formed  his  elephants  into  a  first  line,  which  ex- 
tended along  the  front  of  the  army,  and  he  filled  up  the  intervals 
between  the  elephants  with  light-armed  troops.  He  gave  the  com- 
mand of  the  left  wing  to  Pithon ;  that  of  the  right  he  assigned  to  his 
son  Demetrius,  where  he  was  to  act  in  person,  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  chosen  troops.  Eumenes  drew  up  his  army  almost  in  the  same 
manner ;  his  best  troops  he  disposed  into  the  left  wing,  and  placed 
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himself  in  their  front,  in  order  to  oppose  Antigonus,  and  gave  the 
command  of  the  right  to  Philip. 

Before  the  armies  began  the  charge,  he  exhorted  the  Greeks  and 
barbarians  to  perform  their  duty  well ;  for  as  to  his  phalanx  and  the 
argyraspides,  they  so  little  needed  any  animating  expressions,  that 
they  were  the  first  to  encourage  him  with  assurances  that  the  enemy 
should  not  wait  a  moment  for  them.  They  were  the  oldest  troops 
that  had  served  under  Philip  and  Alexander,  and  were  all  veteran 
champions,  whom  victory  had  crowned  in  a  hundred  combats.  They 
had  hitherto  been  reputed  invincible,  and  had  never  been  foiled  in 
any  action ;  for  which  reason,  they  advanced  to  the  troops  of  An- 
tigonus, and  charged  them  fiercely,  with  this  exclamation,  '^Villains! 
you  now  fight  with  your  fathers !"  They  then  broke  in  upon  the  in- 
fantry with  irresistible  fury.  Not  one  of  the  battalions  could  sustain 
the  shock,  and  most  of  them  were  cut  to  pieces. 

The  event  was  different  with  respect  to  the  cavalry ;  for  as  the 
engagement  between  them  began  on  a  sandy  soil,  the  motion  of  the 
men  and  horses  raised  such  a  thick  cloud  of  dust,  as  made  it  difficult 
to  see  to  the  distance  of  three  paces.  Antigonus,  befriended  by  this 
darkness,  detached  from  his  cavalry  a  body  of  troops  superior  to  that 
of  the  enemy,  and  carried  off  all  their  baggage,  without  their  perceiv- 
ing it,  and  at  the  same  time  broke  in  upon  their  horse.  Peucestes, 
who  commanded  them,  and,  till  then,  had  given  a  thousand  proofs  of 
true  bravery,  fell  back,  and  drew  all  the  rest  after  him.  Eumenea 
employed  all  his  efforts  to  rally  them,  but  in  vain ;  the  confusion  was 
as  universal  in  that  quarter,  as  the  advantage  had  been  complete  in 
the  other.  The  capture  of  the  baggage  was  of  more  importance  to 
Antigonus,  than  the  victory  could  be  to  Eumenes ;  for  the  soldiers  of 
the  latter,  finding  at  their  return  all  their  baggage  carried  off,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  instead  of  employing  their  swords  against 
the  enemy,  in  order  to  recover  them,  which  would  have  been  very  prac- 
ticable at  that  time,  and  was  what  Eumenes  had  promised  to  accom- 
plish, they  turned  all  their  fury  against  their  own  general. 

Having  chosen  their  time,  they  fell  upon  him,  forced  his  sword  out 
of  his  band,  and  bound  his  hands  behind  him  with  his  own  belt.  In 
this  condition  they  led  him  through  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  then 
drawn  up  in  lines,  under  arms,  in  order  to  deliver  him  up  to  Antigo- 
nus, who  had  promised  to  restore  them  all  their  baggage  on  that  con- 
dition. ^^  Kill  me,  0  soldiers !"  said  Eumenes,  as  he  passed  by  them, 
^^  kill  me  yourselves,  I  conjure  you  in  the  name  of  all  the  gods !  for 
though  I  perish  by  the  command  of  Antigonus,  my  death  will  however 
be  as  much  your  act  as  if  I  had  fallen  by  your  swords.  If  you  are 
unwilling  to  do  me  that  office  with  your  own  hands,  permit  me  at 
least  to  discharge  it  with  one  of  mine ;  that  shall  render  me  the  ser- 
vice which  you  refuse  me.  On  this  condition,  I  absolve  you  from  aU 
the  severities  you  have  reason  to  apprehend  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
gods,  for  the  crime  you  are  preparing  tp  perpetrate  on  me." 

Upon  this  they  hastened  him  along,  to  prevent  the  repetition  of 
such  pathetic  addresses,  which  might  awaken  the  affection  ^f  the 
troops  for  their  general. 
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Host  of  the  Boldiers  of  Antigonus  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  left 
scarcely  a  single  man  in  his  camp.  When  that  illustrious  prisoner 
arrived  there,  Antigonus  had  not  the  courage  to  see  him,  because  his 
presence  alone  would  have  reproached  him  in  the  highest  degree.  As 
those  who  guarded  him  asked  Antigonus,  in  what  manner  he  would 
have  him  kept:  ^^  As  you  would  an  elephant,"  replied  he,  ^^or  a  lion,*' 
which  are  two  animals  most  to  be  dreaded.  But  within  a  few  days  he 
was  touched  with  compassion,  and  ordered  him  to  be  eased  of  the 
weightiest  of  his  chains ;  he  likewise  appointed  one  of  his  own  domes- 
tics to  serve  him,  and  permitted  his  friends  to  see  him,  and  pass  whole 
days  in  his  company.  They  were  also  allowed  to  furnish  him  with  all 
necessary  refreshments. 

Antigonus  deliberated  with  himself  for  some  time,  in  what  manner 
he  should  treat  his  prisoner.  They  had  been  intimate  friends  when 
they  served  under  Alexander,  and  the  remembrance  of  that  amity 
rekindled  some  tender  sentiments  in  his  favour,  and  combated  for 
awhile  his  interest.  His  son  Demetrius  also  solicited  strongly  in  his 
favour ;  passionately  desiring,  in  mere  generosity,  that  the  life  of  so 
great  a  man  might  be  saved.  But  Antigonus,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  his  inflexible  fidelity  for  the  family  of  Alexander,  and  knew  what 
a  dangerous  enemy  he  had  in  him,  and  how  capable  he  was  of  discon- 
certing all  his  measures,  should  he  escape  from  his  hands,  was  too 
much  afraid  of  him  to  grant  him  his  life,  and,  therefore,  ordered  him 
to  be  destroyed  in  prison.^ 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  most  accomplished  man  of  his  age,  in  every 
particular,  and  the  worthiest  to  succeed  Alexander  the  Great.  He  had 
not,  indeed,  the  fortune  of  that  aionarch,  but  he,  perhaps,  was  not  his 
mferior  in  merit  He  was  truly  brave  without  temerity,  and  prudent 
without  weakness.  His  descent  was  but  mean,  though  he  was  not 
ashamed  of  it,  and  he  gradually  rose  to  the  highest  stations,  and 
might  even  have  aspired  to  the  throne,  if  he  had  either  had  more 
ambition  or  less  probity.  At  a  time  when  intrigues  and  cabals, 
spirited  by  a  motive  most  capable  of  affecting  a  human  heart,  I  mean 
the  thirst  of  empire,  knew  neither  sincerity  nor  fidelity,  nor  had  any 
respect  to  the  ties  of  blood  or  the  rights  of  friendship,  but  trampled  on 
the  most  sacred  laws ;  Eumenes  always  retained  an  inviolable  fidelity 
and  attachment  to  the  royal  family,  which  no  hopes  or  fears,  no  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune,  nor  any  elevation,  had  power  to  shake.  This  very 
character  of  probity  rendered  him  insupportable  to  his  colleagues ;  for 
it  frequently  happens,  that  virtue  creates  enmities  and  aversions,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  reproach  those  who  think  in  a  different  manner,  and 
places  their  defects  in  too  near  a  view.' 

He  possessed  all  the  military  virtues  in  a  supreme  degree ;  or,  in 
other  words,  he  was  a  complete  master  in  the  art  of  war,  as  well  as  of 
fortitude,  foresight,  a  wonderful  fertility  of  invention  for  stratagems 
aud  resources,  in  the  most  unexpected  dangers  and  most  desperate 
coDJunctures ;  but  I  place  in  a  much  nobler  light,  that  character  of 

*  Diod.  p.  6S4— 688.    Plat  in  Bomen.  p.  562.     Corn.  Nep.  o.  Tiii— >xiL 

*  Indnafarue  ionooentia»qne  qiuwi  idaIm  arUbui  infenti  —  etUm  gloria  ao  Tirtoa  inftraof 
ftftbet,  ut  fimii  •x  propinquo  dirorM  argiae&t— Tacit. 
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probity,  and  thofle  sentimentB  of  honour,  which  prevailed  in  him,  anl 
were  always  inseparable  from  the  other  shining  qualities  I  have  men 
tioned. 

A  merit  so  illustrious  and  universal,  and  at  the  same  time  so  modest, 
which  ought  to  have  excited  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  the  other 
commanders,  only  gave  them  offence,  and  inflamed  their  envy ;  a 
defect  too  frequently  visible  in  persons  of  high  rank.  These  satraps, 
full  of  themselves,  saw  with  jealousy  and  indignation,  that  an  officer 
of  no  birth,  but  much  better  qualified,  and  more  brave  and  experienced 
than  themselves,  had  ascended  by  degrees  to  the  most  exalted  stations, 
which  they  imagined  due  only  to  those  who  were  dignified  with  ^eat 
names,  and  descended  from  ancient  and  illustrious  families ;  as  if  true 
nobility  did  not  consist  in  merit  and  virtue. 

Antigonus  and  the  whole  army  celebrated  the  funeral  obsequies  of 
Eumenes  with  great  magnificence,  and  consented  to  render  him  the 
highest  honours,  his  death  having  extinguished  all  their  envy  and 
fear.  They  deposited  his  bones  and  ashes  in  a  silver  urn,  and  sent  it 
to  his  wife  and  children  in  Cappadoda ;  poor  consolation  for  a  deso- 
late widow  and  her  helpless  orphans ! 

6XCTI0N  VI. — THB  DEATH  OF  TOUNO  ALEXANDER,  ROXANA,  HERCULES, 

EABSINA,  AND   CLEOPATRA. 

Antigonus,  concluding  that  he  should  be  master  of  the  empire  of 
Asia  for  the  future,  made  a  new  regulation  in  the  eastern  provinces, 
for  his  better  security.    He  discarded  all  the  governors  whom  he  sua- 

Eected,  and  advanced  to  their  places  those  persons  in  whom  he  thought 
e  might  confide.      He  even  destroyed  several  who  had  rendered 
themselves  formidable  to  him  by  too  much  merit.     Pithon,  governor 
of  Media,  and  Antigenes,  general  of  the  argyraspides,  were  among 
the  latter.    Seleucus,  governor  of  Babylon,  was  likewise  marked  down 
in  the  list  of  proscriptions ;  but  he  found  means  to  escape  the  danger, 
and  threw  himself  under  the  protection  of  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt 
As  for  the  argyraspides,  who  had  betrayed  Eumenes,  he  sent  them 
into   Arachosia,  the  remotest  province  in  the  empire,  and  ordered 
Byburtius,  who  governed  there,  to  take  such  measures  as  might  destroy 
them  all,  and  that  not  one  of  them  might  ever  return  to  Greece.    The 
just  horror  he  conceived  at  the  infamous  manner  in  which  they  be- 
trayed their  general,  contributed  not  a  little  to  this  resolution,  though 
he  enjoyed  the  fruit  of  their  treason  without  the  least  scruple  or 
remorse ;  but  a  motive  still  more  prevalent,  determined  him  chiefly  to 
this  preceding.    These  soldiers  were  mutinous,  untractable,  licentious, 
and  averse  to  all  obedience ;  their  example,  therefore,  was  capable  of 
corrupting  the  other  troops,  and  even  of  destroying  him,  by  a  new 
instance  of  treachery ;  he  therefore  was  resolved  to  exterminate  them 
without  hesitation.^ 

Seleucus  knew  how  to  represent  the  formidable  power  of  Antigonus 
so  eifectually  to  Ptolemy,  that  he  ensaged  him  in  a  league  with  Lysi- 
machus  and  Cassander,  whom  he  had  also  oonvinoed,  by  an  express, 

'A.M.8689.    Ant  J.  0.81  A.    Diod.  L  xiji.p.  <S9--en«i««T,  698. 
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of  the  danger  they  had  reason  to  apprehend  from  the  power  of  that 
prince.  Antigonas  was  verj  sensible  that  Seleucos  would  not  fail  to 
solicit  them  into  measures  against  his  interest,  for  which  reason,  h^ 
Bent  an  embassjr  to  each  of  the  three^  to  renew  the  good  understanding 
between  them,  bj  new  assurances  of  his  friendship.  But  what  confix 
dence  could  be  reposed  in  such  assurances  from  a  perfidious  man,  who 
had  lately  destroyed  so  many  governors,  from  no  inducement  but  the 
ambition  of  reigning  alone,  at  the  expense  of  all  his  colleagues  ?  The 
answers  which  he  received,  made  him  sufficiently  sensible,  that  it  was 
incumbent  on  him  to  prepare  for  war.  He  therefore  quitted  the  east, 
and  advanced  into  Cilicia  with  very  considerable  treasures,  which  he 
had  drawn  from  Babylon  and  Susa.  He  there  raised  new  levies, 
regulated  sereral  affairs  in  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and  then 
marched  into  Syria  and  Phcsnicia.^ 

His  design  was  to  divest  Ptolemy  of  those  two  provinces,  and  make 
himself  master  of  their  maritime  forces,  which  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  him  in  the  war  he  was  preparing  to  undertake  against  the 
confederates.  For  unless  he  oould  be  master  at  sea,  and  have  at 
least  the  ports  and  vessels  of  the  Phosnieians  at  his  disposal,  he 
could  never  expect  any  success  against  them.  He,  however,  arrived 
too  late  to  surprise  the  ships ;  for  Ptolemy  had  alreadv  sent  to  Egypt 
all  that  could  be  found  in  Phoenicia,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
Antigonus  made  himself  master  of  the  ports ;  for  Tyre,  Joppa,  and 
Gaza,  opposed  him  with  all  their  forces.  The  two  last,  indeed,  were 
soon  taken ;  but  a  considerable  length  of  time  was  necessary  for  the 
reduction  of  Tyre.* 

As  he  was  already  master  of  all  the  other  ports  of  Syria  and  Phos- 
nieia,  he  immediately  gave  orders  for  building  vessels ;  and  a  vast 
number  of  trees  were  cut  down  for  that  purpose,  on  Mount  Libauus, 
which  was  covered  with  cedar  and  oypress  trees  of  extraordinary 
beauty  and  height,  and  they  were  conveyed  to  tbo  different  ports 
where  the  ships  were  to  be  built ;  in  which  work  he  employed  several 
thousand  men.  In  a  word,  with  these  ships,  and  others  that  joined 
him  from  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  some  partioular  cities  with  which  he 
had  contracted  an  alliance,  he  formed  a  considerable  fleet,  and  ren- 
dered himself  master  of  the  sea. 

His  ardour  for  this  work  was  redoubled  by  an  affront  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Seleucns,  who,  with  a  hundred  ships  that  Ptolemy  had 
sent  him,  sailed  up  to  Tyre,  in  sight  of  all  the  forces  of  Antigonus, 
with  an  intention  to  brave  him  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
that  city.  And  in  reality,  this  insult  had  greatly  discouraged  his 
troops,  and  given  his  allies  such  an  impression  of  his  weakness,  as  was 
very  injurious  to  him.  In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  effect  of 
those  disadvantageous  opinions,  he  sent  for  the  principal  allies,  and 
assured  them,  he  would  have  such  a  fleet  at  sea  that  summer,  as  should 
be  superior  to  the  naval  force  of  all  his  enemiee ;  and  he  was  punctual 
to  his  promise  before  the  expiration  of  the  year. 
But  when  he  perceived,  that  while  he  was  thus  employed  in  Phoe- 

'  A.  M.  SaVS.    Atkt  J.  0.  S14.    Diod.  L  lix,  p.  698—700.      •  BImL  L  xU  pi  700*70. 
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nicia,  Cas&anler  gained  upon  him  by  land  in  Asia  Minor,  he  marched 
thither  with  part  of  his  troops,  and  left  the  rest  with  his  son  Deme- 
trius, who  was  then  but  twenty-two  years  of  age,  to  defend  Syria  ana 
Phoenicia  against  Ptolemy.  This  Demetrius  will  be  much  celebrated 
in  the  sequel  of  this  history,  and  I  shall  soon  point  out  his  particular 
character.^ 

Tyre  was  then  reduced  to  the  last  extremities ;  the  fleet  of  Anti- 
gonus  cut  off  all  communication  of  provisioss,  and  the  city  was  soon 
obliged  to  capitulate.  The  garrison  which  Ptolemy  had  there,  ob- 
tained permission  to  march  out  with  all  their  effects,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants were  promised  the  enjoyment  of  theirs  without  molestation.  An- 
dronicus,  who  commanded  at  the  siege,  was  transported  with  having 
gained  a  place  of  such  importance  on  any  conditions  whatever ;  and 
especially  after  a  siege,  which  had  harassed  his  troops  so  exceedingly 
for  fifteen  months.^ 

It  was  no  longer  than  nineteen  years  before  this  event,  that  Alex- 
ander had  destroyed  this  city,  in  such  a  manner  as  made  it  natural  to 
believe  it  would  require  many  ages  to  re-establish  it ;  and  yet  in  so 
short  a  time  it  became  capable  of  sustaining  this  new  siege,  which 
lasted  more  than  as  long  again  as  that  of  Alexander.  This  circum- 
stance discovers  the  great  resources  derived  from  commerce  ;  for  this 
was  the  only  expedient  by  which  Tyre  rose  out  of  its  ruins,  and  re- 
covered most  of  its  former  splendour.  This  city  was  then  the  centre 
of  all  the  traffic  of  the  east  and  west. 

Demetrius,  who  now  began  to  be  known,  and  will  for  the  future  be 
surnamed  Foliorcetos,^  which  signifies  Taker  of  Cities,  was  the  son  of 
Antigonus.  He  was  finely  made,  and  of  uncommon  beauty.  A 
pleasing  sweetness,  blended  with  gravity,  was  visible  in  his  counte- 
nance, and  he  had  an  air  of  serenity,  intermixed  with  something 
which  carried  awe  along  with  it.  Vivacity  of  youth  was  tempered 
with  a  majestic  mien,  and  an  air  truly  royal  and  heroic.  The  same 
mixture  was  likewise  observable  in  his  manners,  which  were  equally 
qualified  to  charm  and  astonish.  When  he  had  no  affairs  to  transact, 
his  intercourse  with  his  friends  was  enchanting.  Nothing  could  equal 
the  sumptuosity  inseparable  from  his  feasts,  luxury,  and  his  whole 
manner  of  living ;  and  it  may  be  justly  said,  that  he  was  the  most 
voluptuous  and  aelicate  of  all  prinoes.  On  the  other  hand,  as  alluring 
as  all  these  soft  pleasures  might  appear  to  him,  when  he  had  any 
enterprise  to  undertake,  he  was  the  most  active  and  vigilant  of  man- 
kind ;  nothing  but  his  patience  and  assiduity  in  fatigue  were  equal  to 
his  vivacity  and  courage.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  young  prince 
who  now  begins  to  appear  upon  the  stage  of  action.^ 

Plutarch  remarks  in  him,  as  a  peculiarity  which  distinguished  him 
from  the  other  princes  of  his  time,  his  profound  respect  for  his  parents, 
which  neither  flowed  from  affectation  or  ceremony,  but  was  sincere 
and  real,  and  sprung  from  the  heart  itself.     Antigonus,  on  his  part, 

'  A.  M.  3691.    Ant  J.  C.  313.  *  DiodL  1.  ziz.  p.  708. 

*  The  word  U  derived  from  irsXtopicMVy  to  besiege  a  m.tj,  whose  root  b,  voXk,  a  oitj,  and  tftt\ 
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had  a  t^nlemess  and  affection  for  his  son,  that  was  truly  paternal, 
and  extended  even  to  familiarity,  though  without  any  diminution  of 
the  authority  of  the  sovereign  and  the  father ;  and  this  created  a 
confidence  and  union  between  them,  entirely  free  from  all  fear  and 
BQspicion.  Plutarch  relates  an  instance  of  it  to  this  effect.  One  day, 
when  Antigonus  was  engaged  in  giving  audience  to  some  ambassadors, 
Demetrius,  returning  from  the  chace,  advanced  into  the  great  hall, 
where  he  saluted  his  father  with  a  kiss,  and  then  seated  himself  at  his 
side,  with  his  darts  in  his  hand.  Antigonus  had  just  given  the  am- 
bassadors their  answer,  but  he  ordered  them  to  be  introduced  a  second 
time.  ^^  You  may  likewise  inform  your  masters,"  said  he,  '^  of  the 
manner  in  which  my  son  and  I  live  together.''  Intimating  thereby, 
that  he  was  not  afraid  to  let  his  son  approach  him  with  arms,^  and 
that  this  confidence,  which  subsisted  between  him  and  his  son,  con- 
stituted the  greatest  strength  of  his  dominions,  while  at  the  same 
time  that  it  affected  him  with  the  most  sensible  pleasure.  But  to 
return  to  our  subject. 

Antigonus  having  passed  into  Asia,  soon  stopped  the  progress  of 
Gassander's  arms,  and  pressed  him  so  Vigorously,  that  he  obliged 
him  to  come  to  an  accommodation  on  very  honourable  terms ;  but  the 
treaty  was  hardly  concluded  before  he  repented  of  his  accession  to  it, 
and  broke  it,  by  demanding  succours  of  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus,  and 
renewing  the  war.  The  violation  of  treaties  was  considered  as  nothing, 
by  the  generality  of  those  princes  whose  history  I  am  now  writing. 
These  unworthy  expedients,  which  are  justly  thought  dishonourable 
in  private  persons,  appeared  to  those  as  so  many  circumstances  essen- 
tial to  their  glory.  They  applauded  themselves  for  their  perfidious 
measures,  as  if  they  had  been  instances  of  their  abilities  in  government, 
and  were  never  sensible  that  such  proceedings  would  teach  their  troops 
to  be  wanting  in  their  fidelity  to  them,  and  leave  them  destitute  of 
any  pretext  of  complaint  against  their  own  subjects,  who,  by  revolting 
from  their  authority,  only  trod  in  the  same  paths  which  they  them- 
selves had  already  marked  out.  By  such  contagious  examples,  a  whole 
age  is  soon  corrupted,  and  learns  to  renounce,  without  a  blush,  all 
sentiments  of  honour  and  probity,  because  that  which  is  once  become 
common,  no  longer  appears  shameful.' 

The  renewal  of  this  war  detained  Antigonus  in  those  parts  longer 
than  he  intended,  and  afforded  Ptolemy  an  opportunity  of  obtaining 
considerable  advantages  over  him  in  another  quarter. 

He  first  sailed  with  his  fleet  to  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  and  reduced  the 
greatest  part  of  it  to  his  obedience.  Nicocles,  king  of  Paphos,  one  of 
the  cities  of  that  island,  submitted  to  him  like  the  rest,  but  made  a 
secret  alliance  with  Antigonus,  a  year  or  two  after.  Ptolemy  received 
intelligence  of  this  proceeding,  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  other 
princes  from  imitating  his  example,  ordered  some  of  his  officers  in 
Cyprus  to  destroy  him  ;  but  they  being  unwilling  to  execute  that  com- 
mission themselves,  earnestly  entreated  Nicocles  to  prevent  it  by  a 

■  2f  either  the  Groeks  nor  Romane  erer  wore  arms  but  in  tune  sf  war,  or  when  they  buntpO 
"  Diod.  L  ziz.  p.  10. 
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voluntary  death.  The  unhappy  prince  consented  to  the  proposal,  and 
seeing  himself  utterly  destitute  of  defence,  beeame  his  own  execu- 
tioner. But  though  Ptolemy  had  commanded  those  officers  to  treat 
the  queen,  Axithea,  and  the  other  princesses,  whom  they  found  in  the 
palace  of  Nicocles,  with  the  respect  due  to  their  rank,  vet  they  could 
not  prevent  them  from  following  the  example  of  the  unfortunate  king. 
The  queen,  after  she  had  slain  her  daughters  with  her  own  hands,  and 
exhorted  the  other  princesses  not  to  survive  the  calamity  by  which 
their  unhappy  brother  fell,  plunged  her  dagger  into  her  own  bosom. 
The  death  of  these  princesses  was  succeeded  by  that  of  their  husbands, 
who,  before  they  slew  themselves,  set  fire  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
palace.  Such  was  the  dreadful  and  bloody  scene  which  was  acted  at 
Cyprus.* 

Ptolemy,  after  he  once  became  master  of  that  island,  made  a  descent 
in  Syria,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Gilicia,  where  be  acquired 
great  spoils,  and  took  a  great  number  of  prisoners,  whom  he  carried 
with  him  into  Egypt.  Seleucus  imparted  to  him,  at  his  return,  a  pro- 
ject for  regaining  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  and  the  execution  of  it  was 
agreed  to  be  undertaken.  Ptolemy  accordingly  marched  thither  in 
person  with  a  fine  army,  after  he  had  happily  suppressed  a  revolt 
which  had  been  kindled  among  the  Cyreneans,  and  found  Demetrius 
at  Gaza,  who  opposed  his  entrance  into  that  place.  This  occasioned 
a  sharp  engagement,  in  which  Ptolemy  was  at  last  victorious.  Deme- 
trius had  five  thousand  of  his  men  killed,  and  eight  thousand  more 
made  prisoners ;  he  likewise  lost  his  tents,  his  treasure,  and  all  his 
equipage,  and  was  obliged  to  retreat  as  far  as  Aiotus,  and  from 
thence  to  Tripoli,  a  city  of  Phoenicia  on  the  frontiers  of  Upper  Syria, 
and  to  abandon  all  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  and  Coelosyria,  to  Ptolemy. 

Before  his  departure  from  Aiotus,  he  desired  leave  to  bury  the 
dead,  which  Ptolemy  not  only  granted,  but  also  sent  back  all  his 
equipage,  tents,  furniture,  friencb,  and  domestics,  without  any  ran- 
som, and  caused  id  to  be  declared  to  him,  ^*  that  they  ought  not  to 
make  war  against  each  other  for  riches,  but  for  glory ;"  and  it  was 
impossible  for  a  pagan  to  think  better.  May  we  not  likewise  say,  that 
he  uttered  his  real  sentiments  ?  Demetrius,  touched  with  so  obliging 
an  instance  of  generosity,  immediately  begged  of  the  gods  not  to  leave 
him  long  indebted  to  Ptolemy  for  so  great  a  benefaction,  but  to  fur- 
nish him  with  an  opportunity  of  returning  him  one  of  a  like  nature. 

Ptolemy  sent  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  into  Egypt,  to  serve  him  in 
his  fleet,  and  then  pursued  his  conquestSt  All  the  coast  of  Phoenicia 
submitted  to  him,  except  the  city  of  Tyre ;  upon  which  he  sent  a 
ifecret  message  to  Andronicus,  the  governor  of  that  plaoe,  and  one  of 
the  bravest  officers  of  Antigonus,  and  the  most  attached  to  the  service 
of  his  master,  to  induce  him  to  abandon  the  city  with  a  good  grace, 
and  not  oblige  him  to  besiege  it  in  form.  Andronieus,  who  depended 
»m  the  Tyrians'  fidelity  to  Antigonus,  returned  a  haughty,  and  even 
an  insulting  and  contemptuous  answer  to  Ptolemy;  but  he  was  de- 
ceived in  his  expectations,  for  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  compelled 

—  -  —  -    ■ 
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him  to  surrender.  He  then  imagined  himself  inerttably  lost,  and  that 
nothing  could  make  a  conquer  forget  the  insolence  with  which  he 
had  treated  him ;  bnt  he  was  again  deceired.  The  king  of  Egypt* 
instead  of  any  reprisals  npon  an  officer  who  had  insulted  him  with 
so  much  indignity,  made  it  a  kind  of  duty  to  engage  him  in  his  ser- 
vice by  the  regard  he  professed  for  him,  when  he  was  introduced,  to 
salute  him. 

Demetrius  was  not  disconraged  with  the  loss  of  the  battle,  as  a  yoimg 
prince  who  had  been  so  unfortunate  in  his  first  enterprise  might  natu- 
rally have  been ;  but  he  employed  all  his  attention  to  raising  fresh 
troops,  and  making  new  preparations,  with  all  the  steadiness  and  reso- 
htion  of  a  consummate  general,  habituated  to  the  art  of  war,  and  to 
the  inconstancy  and  vicissitudes  of  arms ;  in  a  word,  he  fortified  the 
cities,  and  was  constantly  exercising  his  soldiers. 

Antigonus  received  intelligence  of  the  loss  of  that  battle,  with^t 
any  visible  emotion,  and  he  coldly  said,  '^  Ptolemy  has  defeated  boys^ 
but  he  soon  shall  have  men  to  deal  with ;"  and  as  he  was  unwilling  to 
abate  the  courage  and  ardour  of  his  son,  he  complied  with  his  request 
of  making  a  second  trial  of  his  forces  against  Ptolemy. 

Some  time  after  this  event,  Oilles,  Ptolemy's  lieutenant,  arrived 
with  a  numerous  army,  fully  persuaded  that  he  should  drive  Deme- 
trius out  of  Syria ;  for  he  had  entertained  a  very  contemptible  opinion 
of  him  from  his  defeat ;  but  Demetrius,  who  had  known  how  to  derive 
advantages  from  his  misfortune,  and  was  now  become  more  circum- 
spect and  attentive,  fell  npon  him  when  he  least  expected  it,  and  made 
himself  master  of  his  camp  and  all  his  baggage,  took  seven  thousand 
of  his  men  prisoners,  even  seiaed  him  with  his  own  hands,  and  carried 
off  a  great  booty.  The  glory  and  riches  Demetrius  had  acquired  by 
this  victory  affected  him  less  than  the  pleasure  of  being  in  a  condition 
to  acquit  himself  with  respect  to  his  enemy,  and  return  the  obligataon 
he  had  received  from  him.  He  would  not,  however,  act  in  this  man- 
ner by  his  own  authority,  but  wrote  an  account  §f  the  whole  affair  to 
his  father,  who  permitted  him  to  act  as  he  should  Judge  proper.  Upon 
which  he  immediately  sent  back  Cilles,  with  all  his  friends,  laden  with 
magnificent  presents,  and  all  the  baggage  he  had  taken.  There  is  cer- 
tainly something  very  noble  in  contending  with  an  enemy  in  this  ffetke- 
roQs  manner ;  and  it  was  a  disposition  still  more  estimable,  especially  in 
a  young  and  victorious  prince,  to  make  it  a  point  of  glory,  to  depend 
entirely  upon  his  father,  and  to  take  no  measures  in  such  a  conjuno* 
ture  without  consulting  him.^ 

Seleucus,  after  the  victory  over  Demetrius  at  Gkea,  had  obtained  a 
thousand  foot  and  three  hundred  horse  from  Ptolemy,  and  proceeded 
with  this  small  escort  to  the  east,  with  an  intention  to  re-enter  Baby- 
lon. When  he  arrived  at  Carrse,  in  Mesopotamia,  he  made  the  Mace- 
donian garrison  join  his  troops,  partly  by  consent,  and  partly  by  com- 
pulsion. As  soon  as  his  approach  to  Babylon  was  known,  his  ancient 
subjects  came  in  great  numbers  to  range  themselves  under  his  ensigns, 
for  the  moderation  of  his  government  had  made  him  greatly  beloved 
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in  that  province ;  while  the  severity  of  Antigonns  was  nniyersally 
detested.  The  people  were  charmed  at  his  return,  and  the  hopes  of 
his  re-establishment.  When  he  arrived  at  Babylon,  he  found  the 
gates  open,  and  was  received  with  the  general  acclamations  of  the 
people.  Those  who  favoured  the  party  of  Antigonus,  retired  into  the 
castle ;  but  as  Seleuous  was  master  of  the  city  and  the  affections  of 
the  people,  he  soon  made  himself  master  of  that  fortress,  and  there 
found  his  children,  friends,  and  domestics,  whom  Antigonus  had 
detuned  prisoners  in  that  place  from  the  retreat  of  Seleucus  into 
Egypt.^ 

It  was  immediately  judged  necessary  to  raise  a  good  army  to  de- 
fend these  acquisitions,  and  he  was  hardly  reinstated  in  Babylon 
before  Nicanor,  the  governor  of  Media  under  Antigonus,  was  upon 
his  march  to  dislodge  him.  Seleucus,  having  received  intelligence  of 
his  motion,  passed  the  Tigris,  in  order  to  confront  him,  and  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  surprise  him  in  a  disadvantageous  post,  where  he 
assaulted  his  camp  by  night,  and  entirely  defeated  his  army.  Nicanor 
was  compelled  to  fly,  with  a  small  number  of  his  friends,  and  to  cross 
the  deserts  before  he  could  arrive  at  the  place  where  Antigonus  then 
was.  All  the  troops  who  had  escaped  from  the  defeat  declared  for 
Seleucus,  either  through  a  dissatisfaction  in  the  service  of  Antigonns, 
or  else  from  the  apprehension  of  the  conqueror.  Seleucus  was  now 
master  of  a  fine  army,  which  he  employed  in  the  conquest  of  Media 
and  Susiana,  with  the  other  adjacent  provinces,  by  which  means  he 
rendered  himself  very  powerful.  The  lenity  of  his  government,  his 
justice,  equity,  and  humanity  to  all  his  subjects,  contributed  principally 
to  the  establishment  of  his  power ;  and  he  was  then  sensible  how  ad- 
vantageous it  is  for  a  prince  to  treat  his  people  in  that  manner,  and 
to  possess  their  affections.  He  arrived  in  his  own  territories  with  a 
handful  of  men,  but  the  love  of  his  people  was  equivalent  to  an  army, 
and  he  not  only  assembled  a  vast  body  of  them  about  him  in  a  short 
time,  but  they  were^likewise  rendered  invincible  by  their  affection  for 
him. 

With  this  entry  into  Babylon  commences  the  famous  era  of  the 
Seleucides,  received  by  all  the  people  of  the  East,  as  well  pagans  as 
Jews,  Christians,  and  Mohammedans  (or  Mahometans).  The  Jews 
call  it  the  era  of  contracts,  because,  when  they  were  subjected  to  the 
government  of  the  Syro-Macedonian  kings,  they  were  obliged  to 
insert  it  into  the  dates  of  their  contracts  and  other  civil  writings. 
The  Arabians  style  it  the  era  of  Bicornus,  intimating  thereby  Seleu- 
cus, according  to  some  authors,  who  declare  that  the  sculptures  repre- 
sented him  with  two  horns  of  an  ox  on  bis  head,  because  this  prince 
was  so  strong  that  he  could  seize  that  animal  by  the  horns  and  stop 
him  short  in  his  full  career.  The  two  books  of  the  Maccabees  call  it 
the  era  of  the  Greeks,  and  use  it  in  their  dates ;  with  this  difference, 
however,  that  the  first  of  these  books  represents  it  as  beginning  in  the 
spring,  the  other  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  The  thirty-one 
years  of  the  reign  ascribed  to  Seleucus  begin  at  this  period.' 
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Antigonus  was  at  Gelsense  when  he  received  intelligence  of  the 
victory  obtained  by  his  son  Demetrius  over  the  troops  of  Ptolemy, 
and  immediately  aavanced  to  Syria,  in  order  to  secure  all  the  advan- 
tages that  were  presented  to  him  by  that  event.  .  He  crossed  Mount 
Taurus,  and  joined  his  son,  whom  he  tenderly  embraced  at  the  first 
interview,  shedding  at  the  same  time  tears  of  joy.  Ptolemy,  being 
sensible  that  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  oppose  the  united  forces 
of  the  father  and  son,  resolved  to  demolish  the  fortifications  of  Aca, 
Joppa,  Samaria,  and  Gaza ;  after  which  he  retired  into  Egypt,  with 
the  greatest  part  of  the  riches  df  the  country  and  a  numerous  train 
of  the  inhabitants.  In  this  manner  was  all  Phoenicia,  Judea,  and 
CoQlosyria,  subjected  a  second  time  to  the  power  of  Antigonus.^ 

The  inhabitants  of  these  provinces,  who  were  carried  ofi*  by  Ptolemy, 
followed  him  more  from  inclination  than  from  restraint,  and  the  mo- 
deration and  humanity  with  which  he  always  treated  those  who  sub- 
mitted to  his  government,  had  gained  their  hearts  so  effectually,  that 
they  were  more  desirous  of  living  under  him  in  a  foreign  country, 
than  to  continue  subject  in  their  own  to  Antigonus,  from  whom  they 
had  no  expectations  of  so  gentle  a  treatment.  They  were  likewise 
Btrengthened  in  this  resolution  by  the  advantageous  proposals  of 
Ptolemy,  for,  as  he  then  intended  to  make  Alexandria  the  capital  of 
Egypt,  it  was  very  easy  to  draw  the  inhabitants  thither,  where  he 
offered  them  extraordinary  privileges  and  immunities.  He,  therefore, 
settled  in  that  city  most  of  those  who  followed  him  on  this  occasion, 
among  whom  was  a  numerous  body  of  Jews.  Alexander  had  for- 
merly placed  many  of  that  nation  there ;  but  Ptolemy,  in  his  return 
from  one  of  his  first  expeditions,  planted  a  much  greater  number  in 
that  city  than  Alexander  had,  and  they  there  found  a  fine  country 
and  a  powerful  protection.  The  rumour  of  these  advantages  being 
propagated  through  allJudea,  rendered  many  more  of  the  inhabitants 
desirous  of  establishing  themselves  at  Alexandria,  and  they  accom- 
plished that  design  upon  this  occasion.  Alexander  had  granted  the 
Jews  who  settled  there  under  his  government  the  same  privileges  as 
were  enjoyed  by  the  Macedonians,  and  Ptolemy  pursued  the  same 
conduct  with  respect  to  this  new  colony.  In  a  word,  be  settled  such 
a  number  of  them  there,  that  the  quarter  inhabited  by  the  Jews 
ahnost  formed  an  entire  city  of  itself.  A  large  body  of  Samaritans 
also  established  themselves  there,  on  the  same  footing  with  the  Jews, 
and  increased  exceedingly  in  numbers.^ 

Antigonus,  after  he  had  repossessed  himself  of  Syria  and  Judea, 
sent  Athenaeus,  one  of  his  generals,  against  the  Nabathaean  Arabs,  a 
nation  of  robbers,  who  made  several  inroads  into  the.  country  which 
he  had  lately  conquered,  and  had  recently  carried  off  a  very  large 
booty.  Their  capital  city  was  Petra,  so  called  by  the  Greeks,  be- 
cause it  is  situated  on  a  high  rock  in  the  middle  of  a  desert  country.. 
Athenaeus  made  himself  master  of  this  place,  and  likewise,  of  the 
spoils  depciited  in  it ;  but  the  Arabs  attacked  him  by  surprise  in  liis 
retreat,  and  defeated  the  greatest  part  of  his  troops.     They  likewise 
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kiHed  him  on  tlie  spot,  regained  all  the  booty,  and  carried  it  back  to 
Petra,  from  whence  they  wrote  a  letter  to  Antigonns,  who  was  then 
in  Syria,  complaining  of  the  injustioe  with  which  they  had  been  treated 
by  Athenseus.  Antigonns  pretended  at  first  to  disapprove  his  pro- 
ceedings, but  as  soon  as  he  had  assembled  his  troops,  he  gave  the 
command  of  them  to  his  son  Demetrius,  with  orders  to  chastise  the 
insolence  of  those  robbers ;  but  ais  this  prince  found  it  impracticable 
to  force  them  in  their  retreat,  or  retake  Petra,  he  contented  himself 
with  making  the  best  treaty  he  could  with  this  people,  and  then 
marched  back  with  his  troops.^ 

Antigonns,  npon  the  intelligence  he  received  of  the  success  of 
Seleucus  in  the  East,  sent  his  son  Demetrius  thither,  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  to  drive  him  out  of  Babylon,  and  dispossess  him  of  that 
province,  while  he  himself  advanced  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  to 
oppose  the  operations  of  the  confederate  princes,  whose  power  daily 
increased.  He  likewise  ordered  his  son  to  join  him  after  he  had  exe- 
cuted his  commission  in  the  East.  Demetrius,  in  conformity  to  his 
father's  directions,  assembled  the  army  at  Damascus,  and  marched  to 
Babylon,  and  as  Seleucus  was  then  in  Media,  he  entered  the  city 
without  any  opposition.  Patrocles,  who  had  been  intrusted  with  the 
government  of  that  city  by  Seleucus,  finding  himself  not  strong 
enough  to  resist  Demetrius,  retired  with  his  troops  into  the  marshes, 
where  the  rivers,  canals,  and  fens  that  covered  him  made  the  ap- 
proach impracticable.  He  had  the  precaution,  when  he  left  Babylon, 
to  cause  the  inhabitants  also  to  retire  from  thence,  who  all  saved 
themselves  —  some  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tigris,  others  in  the 
deserts,  and  the  rest  in  other  places  of  security.^ 

Demetrius  caused  the  two  castles  at  Babylon  to  be  attacked,  which 
were  very  large,  and  strengthened  with  good  garrisons,  on  the  two 
opposite  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  One  of  these  he  took,  and  placed 
in  it  a  garrison  of  seven  thousand*  men.  The  other  sustained  the 
siege  till  Antigonns  ordered  his  son  to  join  him.  This  prince,  there- 
fore, left  Archelaus,  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  with  a 
thousand  horse  and  five  thousand  foot,  to  continue  the  siege,  and 
marched  with  the  rest  of  the  troops  into  Asia  Minor,  to  reinforce  his 
father. 

Before  his  departure,  he  caused  Babylon  to  be  plundered ;  but  this 
action  proved  very  detrimental  to  his  father's  aflairs,  and  attached 
the  inhabitants  more  than  ever  to  Seleucus :  even  those  who,  till  then, 
had  espoused  the  interest  of  Antigonns,  never  imagined  that  the  citj 
would  be  trfnted  in  that  manner,  and  looked  upon  this  pillage  as  an 
act  of  desertion,  and  a  formal  declaration  of  his  having  entirely 
abandoned  them.  This  induced  them  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  an 
accommodation  with  Seleucus,  and  they  accordingly  went  over  to  his 
,party ;  by  which  means  Seleucus,  upon  his  return,  which  immediately 
followed  the  departure  of  Demetrius,  had  no  difficulty  to  drive  out  the 
few  troops  that  Demetrius  had  left  in  the  city,  and  he  retook  the 
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castle  tbey  had  possessed.  When  this  event  was  accomplished,  he 
established  his  authority  in  such  a  solid  manner  that  nothing  was 
capable  of  shaking  it.  This,  therefore,  is  the  epoch  to  which  the 
Babylonians  refer  the  foundation  of  his  kingdom,  though  all  the 
other  nations  of  Adia  placed  it  six  months  sooner,  and  m  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

Demetrius,  upon  his  arrival  in  Asia  Minor,  obliged  Ptolemy  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Halicarnassus,  and  this  event  was  succeeded  by  a 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  confederate  princes  and  Antigonus,  by 
vhich  it  was  stipulated  that  Cassander  should  have  the  management 
of  the  Macedonian  affairs  till  Alexander,  the  son  of  Roxana,  was  of 
age  to  reign.  Lysimachus  was  to  have  Thrace ;  Ptolemy,  Egypt ; 
and  the  frontiers  of  Libya,  with  Arabia  and  all  Asia,  were  allotted 
to  Antigonus.  All  the  cities  of  Greece  were  likewise  to  enjoy  their 
liberty.  But  this  accommodation  was  of  no  long  duration ;  and  it  is 
indeed  surprising  that  princes,  so  well  acquainted  with  each  other, 
and  sensible  that  the  sacred  solemnity  of  oaths  was  only  employed 
for  their  mutual  delusion,  should  expect  any  success  from  an  expe*- 
dient  that  had  beeu  practised  so  frequently  in  vain,  and  was  then  so 
much  in  disgrace.  This  treaty  was  hardly  eoncluded  before  each 
party  complained  of  infractions,  and  hostilities  were  renewed.  The 
true  reason  was  the  extraordinary  power  of  Antigonus,  which  daily 
increased,  and  became  so  formidable  to  the  other  three,  that  they 
were  incapable  of  enjoying  any  satisfaction  till  they  had  reduced 
him.^ 

It  was  manifest  that  they  were  only  solicitous  for  their  own  inte- 
rest, and  had  no  regard  for  the  family  of  Alexander.  The  Macedo- 
nians began  to  be  impatient,  and  declared  aloud  that  it  was  time  for 
them  to  cause  the  young  Alexander  to  appear  upon  the  stage  of  ac- 
tion, as  he  was  then  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  to  bring  him  out  of 
prison,  in  order  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  state  of  his  affairs^ 
Cassander,  who  foresaw  in  this  proceeding  the  destruction  of  his  own 
measures,  caused  the  young  king  and  his  mother,  Roxana,  to  be 
secretly  put  to  death  in  the  castle  of  Amphipolis,  where  he  had  con- 
fined them  for  some  yeari«* 

Polysperohop,  who  governed  in  Peloponnesus,  took  this  opportunity 
to  declare  openly  agamst  the  conduct  of  Cassander,  and  make  the 
people  sensible  of  the  enormous  wickedness  of  this  action,  with  the 
view  of  rendering  him  odious  to  the  Macedonians,  and  entirely  sup* 
planting  him  in  their  affections.  As  he  had  then  no  thoughts  of  re- 
entering Macedonia,  from  whence  he  had  been  driven  by  Cassander, 
he  affected  an  air  of  great  zeal  for  the  house  of  Alexander,  and,  in 
order  to  render  it  apparent,  he  caused  Hercules,  another  son  of 
Alexander,  by  Barsina,  the  widow  of  Memnon,  who  was  then  about 
seventeen  years  of  age,  to  be  brought  from  Pergamus ;  upon  which 
he  himself  advanced  with  an  army,  and  proposed  to  the  Macedonians 
to  place  him  upon  the  throne.  Cassander  was  terrified  at  this  pro- 
ceeding, and  represented  to  him,  at  an  interview  between  tbem,  that 
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he  WAS  preparing  to  raise  himself  a  master,  but  that  it  would  he  more 
for  his  interest  to  remove  Hercules  out  of  the  way,  and  secuio  the 
sovereignty  of  Greece  to  himself,  offering,  at  the  same  tim<^,  his  own 
assistance  for  that  purpose.  This  discourse  easily  prevailed  upon  him 
to  sacrifice  the  young  prince  to  Cassander,  as  he  was  now  persuaded 
that  he  should  derive  great  advantage  from  his  death.  Hercules, 
therefore,  and  his  mother,  suffered  the  same  fate  from  him  the  next 
year  as  Roxana  and  her  son  had  before  from  Cassander,  and  each  of 
these  wretches  sacrificed,  in  his  turn,  an  heir  of  the  crown,  in  order 
to  share  it  between  themselves.^ 

As  there  was  now  no  prince  of  Alexander's  house  left,  they  seve- 
rally retained  their  governments,  with  the  authority  of  sovereigns, 
and  were  persuaded  that  they  had  effectually  secured  their  acquisi- 
tions by  the  murder  of  those  princes  who  alone  had  a  lawful  title  to 
them  —  even  congratulating  themselves  for  having  extinguished  in 
their  own  minds  all  remains  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  Alexander, 
their  master  and  benefactor,,  which,  till  then,  had  in  some  degree 
checked  them.  Who  can,  without  horror,  behold  an  action  so  perfi- 
dious, and  at  the  same  time  so  shameful  and  base !  But  such  was 
the  insensibility  of  both,  that  they  were  equally  forward  to  felicitate 
themselves  on  the  success  of  an  impious  confederacy  which  ended  in 
the  effusion  of  their  master's  blood.  The  blackest  of  all  crimes  never 
cost  the  ambitious  any  remorse,  provided  they  conduce  to  their  ends. 

Ptolemy,  having  recommenced  the  war,  took  several  cities  from 
Antigonus,  in  Cilicia  and  other  parts ;  but  Demetrius  soon  regained 
what  his  father  had  lost  in  Cilicia,  and  the  other  generals  of  Anti- 
gonus had  equal  success  against  those  of  Ptolemy,  who  did  not  com- 
mand this  expedition  in  person.  Cyprus  was  now  the  only  territory 
where  Ptolemy  preserved  his  conquests;  for  when  he  had  caused 
Nicocles,  king  of  Paphos,  to  suffer  death,  he  entirely  crushed  the 
party  of  Antigonus  in  that  island.' 

In  order  to  obtain  some  compensation  for  what  he  had  lost  in  Cili- 
cia, he  invaded  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  and  some  other  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor,  where  he  took  several  places  from  Antigonus.^ 

He  then  sailed  to  the  ^gean  sea,  and  made  himself  master  of  the 
isle  of  Andros ;  after  which  he  took  Sicyon,  Corinth,  and  some  other 
cities.^ 

During  his  continuance  in  those  parts,  he  formed  an  intimate  cor- 
respondence with  Cleopatra,  the  sister  of  Alexander,  who  had  es- 
poused Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  and  at  whose  nuptials  Philip  had 
been  assassinated.  This  princess,  after  the  death  of  her  consort,  who 
was  slain  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  had  continued  in  a  state  of  widowhood, 
and,  for  several  years,  had  resided  in  Sardis,  in  Lydia;  but,  as  An- 
tigonus, who  was  master  of  that  city,  did  not  treat  her  with  any  ex- 
traordinary respect,  Ptolemy  made  an  artful  improvement  of  her  dis- 
content, in  order  to  gain  her  over  to  his  interest.  With  this  intention, 
he  invited  her  to  an  interview,  in  hopes  of  deriving  from  her  presence 

'  A.  M.  8694.    Ant.  J.  G.  310.    Diod.  1.  zz.  p.  760,  761,  et  766,  767. 

•  Diod.  1.  zz.  p.  760.  •  Diod.  1.  xx.  p.  769, 

*  A.  M.  3696.    Ant.  J.  0.  808.    Diod.  L  zx.  p.  774,  77i 
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some  advantages  against  Antigonus.  The  princess  had  already  set 
out,  bat  the  governor  of  Sardis  caused  her  to  be  stopped,  and  imme^ 
diatelj  brought  back,  bj  the  command  of  Antigonus,  and  then  secretly 
destroyed  her.  Antigonus,  soon  after  this  event,  came  to  Sardis, 
where  he  ordered  all  the  women  who  had  been  instrumental  in  her 
murder  to  be  brought  to  trial. 

We  may  here  behold  with  admiration  how  heavily  the  arm  of  the 
Almighty  fell  upon  the  race  of  Alexander,  and  with  what  severity  it 
parsued  the  small  remains  of  his  family,  and  all  those  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  any  way  related  to  that  famous  conqueror,  whose 
favour  was  nrdently  cotfrted  by  all  the  world  a  few  years  before.  A 
fatal  curse  consumed  his  whole  family,  and  avenged  upon  it  all  the 
acts  of  violence  which  had  been  committed  by  that  prince.  God 
even  used  the  ministration  of  his  courtiers,  officers,  and  domestics,  to 
render  the  severity  of  his  judgments  visible  to  all  mankind,  who,  by 
these  means,  received  some  kind  of  reparation  for  the  calamities  they 
had  suffered  from  Alexander. 

Antigonus,  though  he  was  the  minister  of  the  Deity  in  the  execu- 
tion of  His  just  decrees,  was  not  the  less  criminal  on  that  account, 
because  he  only  acted  from  motives  of  ambition  and  cruelty,  which, 
in  the  event,  filled  him  with  all  imaginable  horror,  and  which  he 
wished  he  could  be  capable  of  concealing  from  the  observation  of 
mankind.  He  celebrated  the  funeral  of  Cleopatra  with  extraordinary 
magnificence,  hoping,  by  this  plausible  exterior,  to  daezle  the  eyes  of 
the  public,  and  avoid  the  hatred  due  to  so  black  a  crime.  But  so 
deep  a  stain  of  hypocrisy  as  this  usually  discovers  the  crime  it  labours 
to  conceal,  and  only  increases  the  just  horror  the  world  generally  en- 
tertains for  those  who  have  committed  it. 

This  barbarous  and  unmanly  action  was  not  the  only  one  that  An- 
tigonus committed.  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy  raised  the  superstructure 
of  their  power  on  the  clemency  and  justice  with  which  they  governed 
their  people ;  and,  by  these  expedients,  established  lasting  empires, 
which  continued  in  their  families  for  several  generations:  but  the 
character  of  Antigonus  was  of  a  different  cast.  It  was  a  maxim  with 
him,  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  his  designs,  without  the  least  regard 
to  justice  or  humanity ;  in  consequence  of  which,  when  that  brutal 
and  tyrannical  force,  by  which  alone  he  had  supported  himself,  failed 
him,  he  lost  both  life  and  empire. 

Ptolemy,  with  all  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  his  government, 
was  not  secure  from  revolts.  The  treachery  of  Ophelias,  governor 
of  Libya  and  Cyrenaica,  who  formed  an  insurrection  about  this  time, 
gave  him  a  just  inquietude,  but  it  happened  very  fortunately  to  be 
attended  with  no  serious  effect.  This  officer  had  served,  first  under 
Alexander,  and  after  the  death  of  that  prince,  bad  embraced  the 
interest  of  Ptolemy,  whom  he  followed  into  Egypt.  Ptolemy  intrusted 
him  with  the  command  of  the  army  which  was  intended  for  the  re- 
daction of  Libya  and  Cyrenaica,  provinces  that  had  been  allotted  to 
him,  as  well  as  Egypt  and  Arabia,  in  the  partition  of  the  empire. 
When  these  two  provinces  were  subdued,  Ptolemy  conferred  the  gov; 
einment  of  them  upon  Ophelias,  who,  when  he  was  sensible  that  this 
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prince  w&s  t  ,o  mnch  engaged  with  Antigonus  and  Demetrios,  to  give 
him  any  apprehensions,  had  rendered  himself  independent,  and  con- 
tinued, for  that  year,  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  his  usurpation. 

Agathoclcs,  king  of  Sicily,  haring  marched  into  Africa  to  attack 
the  Carthaginians,  endeavoured  to  engage  Ophelias  in  his  interest, 
and  promised  to  assist  him  in  the  conquest  of  all  Africa  for  himself. 
Ophelias,  won  by  so  grateful  a  proposal,  joined  Agathocles  with  an 
army  of  twenty  thousand  men  in  the  Carthaginian  territories ;  but  he 
had  scarcely  arrived  there,  before  the  perfidious  wrfetch  who  had  drawn 
him  thither  caused  him  to  be  slain,  and  kept  his  army  in  his  own 
service.  The  history  of  the  Carthaginians  will  inform  the  reader,  in 
what  manner  this  instance  of  treachery  succeeded.  Ptolemy,  upon 
the  death  of  Ophelias,  recovered  Libya  and  Cyrenaica.  The  wife  of 
the  latter  was  an  Athenian  lady  of  uncommon  beauty,  named  Enrydiee, 
and  descended  from  Miltiades.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  she 
returned  to  Athens,  where  Demetrius  saw  her  the  following  year,  and 
espoused  her. 

SECTION  YII. — DBMJBTRIUS,   THE  SON   OF  ANTieOKUS,  BBSIltGBS    AKD 
TAKES   ATHENS.      THE   00N8BQUBN0BS  WHIOH   FOLLOW. 

Antigonus  and  Demetrius  had  formed  a  design  to  restore  liberty 
to  all  Greece,  which  was  kept  in  a  kind  of  slavery  by  Cassander, 
Ptolemy,  and  Polysperchon.  These  confederate  princes,  in  order  tc 
subject  the  Greeks,  had  judged  it  expedient  to  establish  aristocracy  in 
all  the  cities  they  conquered.  Antigonus,  to  engage  the  people  in  his 
interest,  had  recourse  to  a  contrary  method,  by  substituting  a  demo- 
cracy, which  more  effectually  soothed  the  inclination  of  the  Greeks,  by 
lodging  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  This  conduct  was  a 
renovation  of  the  policy  which  had  been  so  frequently  employed  with 
success  against  the  Lacedsemonians,  by  the  Athenians  and  Persians, 
and  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  be  ineffectual  in  this  conjuncture,  if 
supported  by  a  good  army.  Antigonus  could  not  enter  upon  his 
measures  in  a  bettep  manner  than  by  opening  the  scene  with  the 
signal  of  democratic  liberty  in  Athens,  which  was  not  only  the  most 
jealous,  but  was  likewise  at  the  head  of  all  the  other  republics,^ 

When  the  siege  of  Athens  had  been  resolved  upon,  Antigonus  was 
told  by  one  of  his  friends,  that  if  he  should  happen  to  take  that  city, 
he  ought  to  keep  it  for  himself,  ad  the  key  of  all  Greece ;  but  he 
entirely  rejected  that  proposal,  and  replied,  *^  That  the  best  and 
strongest  key  which  he  knew,  was  the  ft'iendship  of  the  people  :  and 
that  Athens  being  in  a  manner  the  light  by  which  all  the  world 
steered,  would  not  fail  to  spread  utiiversally  the  glory  of  his  actions.*' 
It  is  very  surprising  to  see  in  what  manner  princes,  who  are  very  un- 
just and  self-interested,  can  sometimes  borrow  the  language  of  equity 
and  generosity,  and  are  solicitous  of  doing  themselves  honour,  by 
assuming  the  appearance  of  virtues  to  which,  in  reality,  they  are 
utter  strangers. 

Demetrius  set  out  for  Athens,  with  five  thousand  talents,  and  a 
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fleet  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  ships.  Demetrius  Phalereus  had  com- 
manded in  that  city,  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  in  the  name  and  under 
the  authority  of  Oassander ;  and  the  republic,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
served, never  experienced  a  more  just  government,  or  enjoyed  a  series 
of  greater  tranquillity  and  happiness.  The  citizens,  in  gratitude  to 
bis  administration,  haid  erected  as  many  statues  to  his  honojir  as  there 
are  days  in  the  year,  namely,  three  hundred  and  sixty ;  for  at  that 
time,  the  year,  according  to  Pliny,  was  limited  to  this  number  of 
days.^  An  honour  like  this  had  never  been  accorded  to  any  citizen. 
When  the  fleet  of  Demetrius  approached,  all  the  inhabitants  pre- 

£ared  for  its  reception,  believing  that  the  ships  belonged  to  Ptolemy , 
at  when  the  captains  and  principal  oflScers,  were  at  last  undeceived, 
they  immediately  "had  recourse  to  arms  for  their  defence ;  every  place 
was  filled  with  tumult  and  confusion ;  the  Athenians  being  reduced 
*<o  a  sudden  and  unexpected  necessity  of  repelling  an  enemy,  who 
advanced  upon  them  without  being  discovered,  and  had  already 
made  a  descent ;  for  Demetrius  had  entered  the  port,  which  he  found 
entirely  open,  and  might  easily  be  distinguished  on  the  deck  of  his 
galley,  where,  with  his  hand,  he  made  signal  to  the  people,  to  keep 
themselves  quiet,  and  afford  him  an  audience.  The  tumult  being  then 
calmed,  he  caused  them  to  be  informed  aloud  by  a  herald,  who  placed 
himself  at  his  side,  ^'  That  his  father  Antigonus  had  sent  him,  under 
happy  auspices,  to  reinstate  the  Athenians  in  the  possession  of  their 
liberty,  to  drive  the  garrison  out  of  their  citadel,  and  to  re-establish 
their  laws  and  ancient  form  of  government." 

The  Athenians,  at  this  proclamation,  cast  their  bucklers  down  at 
their  feet,  and  clapping  their  hands  with  loud  acclamations  of  joy, 
pressed  Demetrius  to  descend  from  his  galley,  and  called  him  their 

f preserver  and  benefactor.  Those  who  were  then  with  Demetrius  Pha- 
ereus,  were  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  as  the  son  of  Antigonus  was 
already  master  of  the  city,  it  would  be  better  to  receive  him,  though 
they  should  even  be  certain,  that  he  would  not  perform  any  one  article 
of  what  he  had  promised ;  upon  which  they  immediately  despatched 
ambassadors  to  him  with  an  ofier  of  their  submissions. 

Demetrius  received  them  in  a  gracious  manner,  and  gave  them  a 
very  favourable  audience ;  and,  in  order  to  convince  them  of  his  good 
dispositions  toward  them,  he  gave  them  at  their  dismission  Aristodemus 
of  Miletus,  one  of  his  father's  most  intimate  friends,  as  a  hostage. 
He  was  likewise  careful  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  Demetrius  Phale- 
reus, who,  in  consequence  of  this  revolution,  had  more  reason  to  be 
apprehensive  of  his  citizens,  than  even  of  the  enemies  themselves. 
The  reputation  and  virtue  of  this  great  man  had  inspired  the  young 
prince  with  the  utmost  respect  for  his  person ;  and  he  sent  him  with 
a  sufiicient  guard  to  Thebes,  in  compliance  with  his  own  request.  He 
then  told  the  Athenians,  that  he  was  determined  not  to  see  their  city ; 
and  that,  as  desirous  as  he  was  to  visit  it,  he  would  not  so  much  as 
enter  within  their  walls,  till  he  had  entirely  freed  the  inhabitants 
from  subjection,  by  driving  out  the  garrison  that  encroached  upon 

'*  Kondnm  uino  hone  numerum  diemm  •zcedente.— Plin.  L  xxxir.  o.  6. 
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their  liberties.  At  the  same  time,  he  ordered  a  large  ditch  to  be 
opened,  and  raised  good  intrenchments  before  the  fortress  of  Muny- 
chi«T,  to  deprive  it  of  all  communication  with  the  city ;  after  which 
he  embarked  for  Megara,  where  Cassander  had  placed  a  strong  gar- 
rison. , 

When  he  arrived  at  that  city,  he  was  informed  that  Cratesipolis, 
the  wife  of  Alexander,  and  daughter  of  Polysperchon,  who  was  greatly 
celebrated  for  her  beauty,  then  resided  at  Patrse,  and  wa«  extremely 
desirous  to  see  him,  and  be  at  his  devotion.  He  therefore  left  his 
army  in  the  territories  of  Megara,  and  having  selected  a  small  num- 
ber of  persons  most  disposed  to  attend  him,  he  set  out  for  Patrft ; 
and,  when  h(S  had  arrived  within  a  short  distance  of  that  city,  he 
secretly  withdrew  himself  from  his  people,  and  caused  h  pavilion  to 
be  erected  in  a  private  place,  that  Cratesipolis  might  not  be  seen  when 
she  came  to  him.  A  party  of  the  enemy  happening  to  be  apprised  of 
this  imprudent  proceeding,  marched  against  him  when  he  least  expected 
such  a  visit,  and  he  had  but  just  time  to  disguise  himself  in  a  mean 
habit,  and  elude  the  danger  by  a  precipitate  flight;  so  that  he  was  on 
the  very  point  of  being  taken  in  the  most  ignominious  manner,  on 
account  of  his  incontinence.  The  enemy  seized  his  tent,  with  the 
riches  that  were  in  it. 

The  city  of  Megara  being  taken,  the  soldiers  demanded  leave  to 
plunder  the  inhabitants ;  but  the  Athenians  interceded  for  them  so 
effectually,  that  the  city  was  saved.  Demetrius  drove  out  the  garri- 
son of  Cassander,  and  reinstated  Megara  in  its  liberties.  Stilpon,  a 
celebrated  philosopher,  lived  in  that  city,  and  was  visited  by  Deme- 
trius, who  asked  him  if  he  had  lost  any  thing?  "Nothing  at  all," 
replied  Stilpon,  "for  I  carry  all  my  effects  about  me;"  meaning  by 
that  expression,  his  justice,  probity,  temperance,  and  wisdom  ;  with  the 
advantage  of  not  ranking  any  thing  in  the  class  of  blessings,  that 
could  be  taken  from  him.^  What  could  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  do 
in  conjunction  against  such  a  man  as  this,  who  neither  desires  nor 
dreads  any  thing,  and  who  has  been  taught  by  philosophy,  not  to  con- 
sider death  itself  as  a  calamity  ? 

Though  the  city  was  saved  from  pillage,  yet  all  the  slaves  were 
taken  and  carried  off  by  the  conquerors.  Demetrius,  on  the  day  of 
his  return  from  thence,  caressed  Stilpon  very  warmly,  and  told  him 
that  he  left  the  city  to  him  in  an  entire  state  of  freedom'.  "  What 
you  say,  my  lord,  is  certainly  true,"  replied  the  philosopher,  "for  you 
have  not  left  so  much  as  one  slave  in  it." 

Demetrius,  when  he  returned  to  Athens,  posted  his  troops  before 
the  port  of  Munychia,  and  carried  on  the  siege  with  so  much  vigour, 
that  he  soon  drove  out  the  garrison,  and  razed  the  fort,  xhe  Athe- 
nians, after  this  event,  intreated  him  with  great  impovtunity,  to  come 
and  refresh  himself  in  the  city ;  upon  which  he  accordingly  entered, 

*  Megara  Demetriua  ceperat,  cui  oognomen  Polioroetes  fait.  Ab  hoc  Stilpon  philosophns 
interrogatusy  num  quid  perdidisBet :  nihil  inquit ;  omnia  namqae  mea  mecnm  sant.— Uabcb&t 
enim  eefixai  vera  bona,  in  quaB  non  est  manns  injectio. — Haec  sunt,  Juetitia,  Tirtus,  tempcrnnuft, 
prudentia ;  et  hoc  ipsum,  nihil  bonum  putare  quod  eripi  posaiL — Cogita  nunc,  an  huic  quia- 
quam  facere  i^juriam  poaait,  cui  bellum,  et  boatia  ille  egregiamartem  quaaaandarum  nrb  um 
profci^ua  eripere  nihil  potuit. — Senec  de  Conat  Sap.  o.  v.  et  Ep.  ». 
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and  kben  assembled  the  people,  to  whom  he  restored  their  ancient 
form  of  government^  promising  at  the  same  time,  that  his  father 
shoald  send  them  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  measures  of  corn, 
and  all  necessary  materials  for  building  one  hundred  galleys,  of  three 
benches  of  oars.  In  this  manner  did  the  Athenians  recover  their 
democracy,  about  fourteen  years  after  its  abolition. 

The  gratitude  to  their  benefactors  extended  even  to  impiety  and 
irreligion,  by  the  excessive  honours  they  decreed  them.  They  first 
conferred  the  title  of  king  on  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  which  neither 
these,  nor  any  of  the  other  princes,  had  ever  the  presumption  to  take 
till  then,  though  they  had  assumed  to  themselves  all  the  power  and 
prerogatives  of  royalty.  The  Athenians  likewise  honoured  them  with 
the  appellation  of  ^'  Tutelar  Deities,"  and  instead  of  the  magistracy 
of  the  archon,  which  gave  the  year  its  denomination,  they  elected  a 
priest  of  these  tutelar  deities,  in  whose  name  all  the  public  acts  and 
decrees  were  passed.  They  also  ordered  their  pictures  to  be  painted 
on  the  veil,  which  was  carried  in  procession  at  their  solemn  festivals 
in  honour  of  Minerva,  called  panathensa ;  and,  by  an  excess  of  adula- 
tion scarcely,  credible,  they  consecrated  the  spot  of  ground  on  which 
Demetrius  descended  from  his  chariot,  and  erected  an  altar  upon  it, 
which  they  called  the  ^^  altar  of  Demetrius  descending  from  his  cha- 
riot;" and  they  added  to  the  ten  ancient  tribes  two  more,  which  they 
styled  ''the  tribe  of  Demetrius"  and  ''the  tribe  of  Antigonus." 
They  likewise  changed  the  names  of  two  months  in  their  favour,  and 
published  an  order  that  those  who  should  be  sent  to  Antigonus  and 
I)Mnetriu8,  by  any  decree  of  the  people,  instead  of  being  distinguished 
by.  the  common  title  of  ambassadors,  should  be  called  theoroi,  which 
was  an  appellation  reserved  for  those  who  were  chosen  to  go  and  offer 
sacrifices  to  the  gods  at  Delphos,  or  Olympia,  in  the  name  of  the  cities. 
But  even  all  these  honours  were  not  so  strange  and  extravagant  as  the 
decree  obtained  by  Democlides,  who  proposed,  "  that  in  order  to  the 
more  effectual  consecration  of  the  bucklers  that  were  to  be  dedicated 
ia  the  temple  of  Apollo,  at  Delphos,  proper  persons  should  be  des- 
patched to  Demetrius,  the  tutelar  deity;  and  that  after  they  had 
offered  sacrifices  to  him,  they  should  inquire  of  this  tutelar  deity,  in 
what  manner  they  ought  to  conduct  themselves,  so  as  to  celebrate, 
with  the  greatest  promptitude,  and  the  utmost  devotion  and  magnifi- 
cence, the  dedication  of  those  offerings,  and  that  the  people  would 
comply  with  all  the  directions  of  the  oracle  on  that  occasion." 

The  extreme  ingratitude  the  Athenians  discovered,  in  respect  to 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  was  no  less  criminal  and  extravagant,  than  the 
immoderate  acknowledgment  they  had  rendered  to  their  new  master. 
They  had  always  considered  the  former  as  too  much  devoted  to  oli- 
garchy, and  were  offended  at  his  suffering  the  Macedonian  garrison  to 
continue  in  their  citadel,  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  without  making 
the  least  application  to  Cassander  for  their  removal.  In  this,  how- 
ever, he  had  only  pursued  the  conduct  of  Phocion,  and  undoubtedly 
considered  those  troops  as  a  necessary  restraint  on  the  turbulent  dis- 
position of  the  Athenians.  They  might  possibly  imagine  likewise, 
that  by  declaring  against  him,  they  should  ingratiate  themselves  more 
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eflfectaallj  with  the  conqueror.  But  whatever  their  motives  might  be, 
they  first  condemned  him  to  suffer  death,  for  contumacy ;  and  as  they 
were  incapable  of  executing  their  reaentment  upon  his  person,  because 
he  had  retired  from  their  city,  they  threw  down  the  numerous  statues 
they  had  raised  in  honour  of  Demetrius  Phalereus ;  who,  when  he  had 
received  intelligence  of  their  proceedings,  exclaimed,  *Mt  will  not, 
however,  be  in  their  power  to  destroy  that  virtue  in  me  by  which  these 
Statues  were  deserved." ' 

What  estimation  is  to  be  made  of  those  honours,  which,  at  one  time, 
are  bestowed  with  so  much  profusion,  and  as  suddenly  revoked  at 
another ;  honours  that  have  been  denied  to  virtue,  and  prostituted  U> 
vicious  princes,  with  a  constant  disposition  to  divest  them  of  those 
favours,  upon  the  first  impressions  of  discontent,  and  degrade  them 
from  their  divinity  with  as  much  precipitation  as  they  conferred  it 
Upon  them !  What  weakness  and  stupidity  do  those  discover,  who 
are  either  touched  with  strong  impressions  of  joy  when  they  receive 
such  honours,  or  appear  dejected  when  they  happen  to  lose  them ! 

The  Athenians  still  proceeded  to  greater  extremities.  Demetrius 
Phalereus  was  accused  of  having  acted  contrary  to  their  laws,  in  many 
instances  during  his  administration,  and  they  omitted  no  endeavoun 
to  render  him  odious.  It  was  necessary  for  them  to  have  recourse  to 
this  injustice  and  calumny,  as  infamous  as  such  expedients  were  in 
their  own  nature,  to  escape,  if  possible,  the  just  reproach  of  having 
condemned  that  merit  and  virtue  which  had  been  universally  known 
and  experienced.  The  statues,  while  they  subsisted,  were  so  many 
public  testimonials,  continually  declaring  in  favour  of  the  innocence 
of  Demetrius,  and  against  the  injustice  of  the  Athenians.  Their  own 
evidence  then  turned  against  them,  and  that  they  could  not  invalidate. 
The  reputation  of  Demetrius  was  not  obliterated  by  the  destruction 
of  his  statues;  and  therefore  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  he 
should  appear  criminal,  that  the  Athenians  might  be  able  to  represent 
themselves  as  innocent  and  just ;  and  they  imagined  that  a  solemn 
and  authentic  condemnation  would  supply  the  defect  of  proofs,  and 
the  regularity  of  forms.  They  did  not  even  spare  his  friends ;  and 
all  those  who  had  maintained  a  strict  intimacy  with  him  were  exposed 
to  insults.  Menander,  that  celebrated  poet,  from  whom  Terence  has 
transcribed  the  greatest  part  of  his  oommedies,  was  on  the  point  of 
being  prosecuted,  for  no  other  reason  than  his  having  contracted  a 
friendship  with  Demetrius. 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  Demetrius,  after  he  had  passed 
some  time  at  Thebes,  retired  for  refuge  to  Cassander,  who  was  sen* 
sible  of  his  merit,  and  testified  a  particular  esteem  for  him,  and  that 
he  continued  under  his  protection  as  long  as  that  prince  lived.  Bat 
as  he  had  reason,  after  the  death  of  Gassander,  to  be  apprehensive, 
of  all  things,  from  the  brutality  of  his  son,  Antipater,  who  bad 
caused  his  own  mother  to  be  destroyed,  he  retired  into  Egypt,  to 
Ptolemy  Soter,  who  had  rendered  himself  illustrious  by  his  liberali^ 
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ties  and  regard  to  men  of  letters,  and  whose  ooort  wad  then  the  asylum 
of  all  persons  in  distress. 

His  reception  at  that  ooart  was  as  favourable  as  possible,  and  the 
king,  according  to  iGlian,  gave  him  the  office  of  saperintending  the 
observation  of  the  laws  of  the  state..  He  held  the  first  rank  among 
the  friends  of  that  prince,  lived  in  affluence,  and  was  in  a  condition 
to  transmit  presents  to  his  friends  at  Athens.  These  were  nndonbt- 
edly  some  of  those  real  friends  of  whom  Demetrius  himself  declared, 
that  they  never  came  to  him  in  his  piQpsperity  till  he  first  had  sent  for 
them,  but  that  they  always  visited  him  in  his  adversity,  without  wait- 
ing for  any  invitation.^ 

During  his  exile,  he  composed  several  treatises  on  government,  the 
duties  of  civil  life,  and  other  subjects  of  the  like  nature.  This  em* 
ployment  was  a  kind  of  sustenance  to  his  mind,  and  cherished  in  it 
those  sentiments  of  humanity  with  which  it  was  so  largely  replen- 
ished.' How  grateful  a  consolation  and  resource  is  this,  either  in 
solitude  or  a  state  of  exile,  to  a  man  solicitous  of  improving  his  hours 
of  leisure  to  the  advantage  of  himself  and  the  public ! 

The  reader,  when  he  considers  the  surprising  number  of  statues 
erected  in  honour  of  one  man,  will  undoubtedly  bestow  some  reflec- 
tions on  the  strange  difference  he  discovers  between  the  glorious  ages 
of  Athens  and  that  we  are  now  describing.  A  very  judicious  authoi 
has  a  fine  remark  on  this  occasion.  ^'  All  the  recompense,"  says  he, 
*^  which  the  Athenians  formerly  granted  Miltiades  for  preserving  the 
state,  was  the  privilege  of  being  represented  in  a  picture  as  the  prin- 
cipal figure,  and  at  the  head  of  nine  other  generals,  animating  the 
troops  for  the  battle ;  but  the  same  people,  being  afterwards  softened 
and  corrupted  by  the  flattery  of  their  orators,  decreed  above  three 
hundred  statnes  to  Demetrius  Phalereus."^  Such  a  prodigalitv  of 
honours  are  no  proofs  of  real  merit,  but  the  effects  of  servile  adula- 
tion ;  and  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  culpable  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree in  not  opposing  them  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  if  he  really 
were  in  a  condition  to  prevent  their  taking  place.  The  conduct  of 
Gate  was  mnoh  more  prudent,  when  he  declined  several  marks  of  dis- 
tinction which  the  people  were  desirous  of  granting  him ;  and  when 
he  was  asked,  one  day,  why  no  statues  had  been  erected  to  him, 
when  Rome  was  crowded  with  those  of  so  many  others,  "  I  had  much 
rather,"  said  he^  '*  people  should  inquire  why  I  have  none,  than  why 
I  have  any/'* 

True  honour  and  distinction,  says  Plutarch,  in  the  place  I  last 
cited,  consist  in  the  sincere  esteem  and  affection  of  the  people, 
founded  on  real  merit  and  effectual  services.  These  are  sentiments 
which  are  so  far  from  being  extinguished  by  death,  that  they  are  per<> 
petuated  from  age  to  age ;  whereas,  a  profusion  of  honours  through 
flattery,  or  the  apprehensions  entertained  of  bad  princes  and  tyrants, 

'  ^iaD.  L  lit  0.  17.    Plat  d«  EzU.  p.  601. 
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are  never  known  to  survive  them,  and  frequently  die  away  before 
them.  The  same  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  whom  we  have  lately  seen 
consulted  and  adored  as  an  oracle  and  a  god,  will  soon  have  the  mor- 
tification to  behold  the  Athenians  shutting  their  gates  against  him, 
for  no  other  reason  than  the  change  of  his  fortune. 

Demetrius,  while  he  continued  at  Athens,  espoused  Eurydice,  the 
widow  of  Ophelias.  He  had  already  had  several  wives,  and,  among 
the  rest,  Phila,  the  daughter  of  Antipater,  whom  his  father  compelled 
him  to  marry  against  his  inclination,  citing  to  him  a  verse  out  of 
Euripides,  which  he  changed  itito  a  parody  by  the  alteration  of  one 
word.  '^  Wherever  fortune  is,  a  person  ought  to  marry,  even  against 
his  inclination."  ^  Ancient  as  this  maxim  is,  it  has  never  grown  ob- 
solete hitherto,  but  retains  its  full  force,  howover  contrary  it  may  be 
to  the  sentiments  of  nature.  Demetrius  was  severely  censured  at 
Athens  for  infamous  excesses.^ 

Shortly  after  his  marriage,  his  father  ordered  him  to  quit  Greece, 
and  sent  him  with  a  strong  fleet  and  a  numerous  army  to  conquer  the 
isle  of  Cyprus  from  Ptolemy.  Before  he  undertook  this  expedition, 
he  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Rhodians,  to  invite  them  to  an  alliance 
with  him  against  Ptolemy ;  but  this  attempt  proved  ineffectual,  and 
they  constantly  insisted  on  the  liberty  of  persevering  in  the  neutral- 
ity they  had  embraced.  Demetrius,  sensible  that  the  intelligence 
Ptolemy  maintained  in  Rhodes  had  defeated  his  design,  advanced  to 
Cyprus,  where  he  made  a  descent,  and  marched  to  Salamina,  the 
capital  of  that  island.  Menelaus,  the  brother  of  Ptolemy,  who  had 
shut  himself  up  there  with  most  of  his  troops,  marched  out  to  give 
him  battle,  but  was  defeated  and  compelled  to  re-enter  the  place, 
after  he  had  lost  a  thousand  of  his  men,  who  were  slain  upon  the 
spot,  and  three  thousand  more,  who  were  taken  prisoners.^ 

Menelaus,  not  doubting  that  the  prince,  elated  with  this  success, 
would  undertake  the  siege  of  Salamina,  made  all  the  necessary  pre- 
parations, on  his  part,  for  a  vigorous  defence;  and  while  he  was 
directing  all  his  attention  to  that  object,  he  sent  three  couriers  to 
Ptolemy,  to  inform  him  of  his  defeat  and  the  siege  with  which  he 
was  threatened :  they  were  also  to  solicit  him  to  hasten  the  succours 
he  demanded,  and,  if  possible,  to  lead  them  in  person. 

Demetrius,  after  he  had  obtained  an  exact  account  of  the  situation  ^ 
of  the  place,  aa  also  of  its  forces,  and  those  of  the  garrison,  was 
sensible  that  he  had  not  a  sufficient  number  of  battering-rams  and 
other  military  machines  for  its  reduction.  He,  therefore,  sent  to 
Syria  for  a  great  number  of  expert  workmen  and  large  quantities  of 
iron  and  wood,  in  order  to  make  all  the  necessary  preparations  for 
assaulting  a  city  of  that  importance ;  and  he  then  built  the  famous 
engine  called  helepolis,  of  which  I  shall  give  an  exact  description. 

When  all  the  necessary  dispositions  were  made,  Demetrius  carried 
on  his  approaches  to  the  city,  and  began  to  batter  the  walls  with  his 
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engines,  and  as  they  were  judiciously  worked,  they  had  all  the  cflFect 
thit  could  be  expected.  The  besiegers,  after  various  attacks,  opened 
several  large  breaches  in  the  wall,  by  which  means  the  besieged  were 
rendered  incapable  of  sustaining  the  assault  much  longer,  unless  they 
coald  resolve  on  some  bold  attempt  to  prevent  the  attack  which  De- 
metrius intended  to  make  the  next  day.  During  the  night,  which  had 
suspended  hostilities  on  both  sides,  the  inhabitants  of  Salamina  piled 
a  vast  quantity  of  dry  wood  on  their  walls,  with  an  intermixture  of 
other  combustible  materials,  and,  about  midnight,  threw  them  all 
down  at  the  foot  of  the  helepolis,  battering-rams,  and  other  engines, 
and  kindled  them  with  long  flaming  poles.  The  fire  immediately 
seized  them  with  so  much  violence,  that  they  were  all  in  flames  in  a 
very  short  time.  The  enemy  ran  from  all  quarters  to  extinguish  the 
fire,  but  it  required  a  considerable  time  to  effect  this,  and  most  of  the 
machines  were  greatly  damaged.  Demetrius,  however,  was  not  dis- 
couraged at  this  disaster. 

Ptolemy,  upon  the  intelligence  he  received  of  his  brother's  ill  suc- 
cess in  the  action  against  Demetrius,  caused  a  powerful  fleet  to  be 
fitted  out  with  all  expedition,  and  advanced,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  his 
assistance.     The  event  of  the  battle,  for  which  both  parties  prepared 
after  some  ineffectual  overtures  of  accommodation,  was  looked  to 
with  great  anxiety,  not  only  by  the  generals  who  were  present,  but  by 
all  princes  and  commanders  who  were  absent.     The  success  appeared 
to  be  uncertain,  but  it  was  very  certain  that  it  would  eventually  give 
one  of  the  contending  parties  an  entire  superiority  over  the  rest. 
Ptolemy,  who  arrived  with  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  sail,  had 
ordered  Menelaus,  who  was  then  at  Salamina,  to  come  up  with  the 
sixty  vessels  under  his  command,  in  order  to  charge  the  rear-guard  of 
Demetrius,  and  -throw  them  into  disorder,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
battle.     But  Demetrius  had  the  precaution  to  leave  ten  of  his  ships 
to  oppose  the  sixty  of  Menelaus  ;  for  this  small  number  was  sufficient 
to  guard  the  entrance  into  the  port,  which  was  very  narrow,  and  pre- 
vent Menelaus  from  coming  out.     When  this  preliminary  to  the  en- 
gagement was  settled,  Demetrius   drew  out   his   land   forces,   and 
extended  them  along  the  points  of  land  which  projected  into  the  sea, 
that  he  might  be  in  a  condition,  in  case  any  misfortune  happened,  to 
assist  those  who  mi^ht  be  obliged  to  save  themselves  by  swimming ; 
after  which  he  sailed  into  the  open  sea,  with  one  hundred  and  eighty 
galleys,  and  charged  the  fleet  of  Ptolemy  with  so  %)uch  impetuosity, 
that  he  broke  the  lines  of  battle.     Ptolemy,  finding  his  defeat  inevi- 
table, immediately  took  to  flight  with  eight  galleys,  which  were  all 
that  escaped,  for,  of  the  remaining  vessels  which  composed  his  fleet, 
some  were  either  shattered  or  sunk  in  battle,  and  the  others,  to  the 
number  of  seventy,  were  taken,  with  their  whole  complements.     All 
the  residue,  therefore,  of  Ptolemy's  train  and  baggage,  with  his  do- 
mestics, friends,  and  wives,  provisions,  arms,  money,  and  machines  of 
Yar,  on  board  the  store-ships  that  lay  at  anchor,  were  seized  by  De- 
metrius, who  caused  them  to  be  carried  to  his  camp. 

Menelaus  no  longer  made  any  opposition  after  this  battle  at  sea, 
but  surrendered  himself  to  Demetrius,  with  the  city,  and  all  his  ships 
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and  land  forces,  wbich  last  consisted  of  twelve  handred  horse,  and 
twelve  thousand  foot. 

Demetrius  exalted  the  glory  of  this  victory,  by  his  humanity  and 
generous  conduct  after  it.  He  caused  the  slain  to  be  interred  in  a 
magnificent  manner,  and  generously  restored  liberty  to  Menelaus  and 
Lentiscus,  one  the  brother,  and  the  other  son  of  Ptolemy,  who  were 
found  among  the  prisoners ;  he  also  dismissed  them,  with  their  friends 
and  domestics,  and  all  their  baggage,  without  any  ransom ;  that  he 
might  once  more  return  the  civilities  he  had  experienced  from  Ptolemy, 
on  a  like  occasion,  afler  the  battle  of  Gaza.  With  so  much  more 
generosity,  disinterestedness,  and  politeness,  did  enemies  make  war 
against  each  other  in  those  days,  than  we  now  find  between  friends 
in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life.^  He  likewise  selected  from  the 
spoils,  one  thousand  two  hundred  complete  suits  of  armour,  and  'gave 
them  to  the  Athenians.  The  rest  of  the  prisonere,  whose  number 
amounted  to  seventeen  thousand  men,  without  including  the  marines 
taken  with  the  fleet,  were  incorporated  by  him  into  his  troops ;  by 
which  means  he  greatly  reinforced  his  army. 

Antigonus,  who  continued  in  Syria,  waited  with  the  utmost  anxiety 
and  impatience  for  an  acconnt  of  the  battle,  by  the  event  of  which, 
the  fate  of  himself  and  his  son  was  to  be  decided.  When  the  courier 
brought  him  intelligence  that  Demetrius  had  obtained  a  complete  vic- 
tory, his  joy  rose  in  proportion ;  and  all  the  people  at  the  same  instant 
proclaimed  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  kings.  Antigonus  immediately 
transmitted  to  his  son  the  diadem  which  had  glittered  on  his  own  brows, 
and  gave  him  the  regal  title  in  the  letter  he  wrote  to  him.  The 
Egyptians,  when  they  were  informed  of  this  proceeding,  were  also  no 
less  industrious  in  proclaiming  Ptolemy  king,  that  they  might  not 
seem  to  be  dejected  at  their  defeat,  or  be  thought  to  entertain  the  less 
esteem  and  affection  for  their  prince.  Lysimachus  and  Seleacus  soon 
followed  their  example,  the  one  in  Thrace,  and  the  other  in  Babylon 
and  the  provinces  of  the  east ;  and  assumed  the  title  of  king,  in  their 
several  dominions,  after  they  had  for  so  many  years  naurped  the 
supreme  authority  there,  without  presuming  to  tdte  this  title  upon 
them  till  that  time,  which  was  about  eighteen  years  after  the  death 
of  Alexander.  Cassander  alone,  though  he  wae  treated  aa  a  king 
by  the  others,  in  their  discourse  and  letters  to  him,  continued  to 
write  his  in  his  usual  manner,  and  without  affixing  any  addition  to  his 
name.  9 

Plutarch  observes,  that  this  new  title  not  only  oocadoned  these 
princes  to  augment  their  train  and  pompous  appearance,  but  also 
caused  them  to  assume  a  loftiness,  and  inspired  them  with  such  haughty 
impressions  as  they  had  never  manifested  till  then ;  aa  if  this  appellation 
had  suddenly  exalted  them  into  a  species  of  beings  different  from  the 
rest  of  mankind. 

Seleucus  had  greatly  increased  his  power  in  the  oriental  provinces, 
during  the  transactions  we  have  been  describing ;  for,  after  he  had 
killed  in  battle  Nicanor,  whom  Antigonus  had  sent  against  him,  he 

*  Tanto  honMtins  tano  beU*  gwebantar,  anam  nono  amioltifli  ooluntor.— JostiA. 
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not  only  established' bimself  in  the  possession  of  Media,  Assyria,  and 
Babylon,  but  reduced  Persia,  Bactriana,  Hyrcania,  and  all  the  pro* 
▼inces  on  this  side  the  Indus,  which  had  formerly  been  conquered  by 
Alexander.^ 

Antigonns,  on  his  side,  to  improve  the  yictorT  his  son  had  obtained 
in  Cyprus,  assembled  an  army  of  one  hundred  tnousand  men  in  Syria, 
with  an  intention  to  invade  Egypt.    He  flattered  himself  that  conquest 
would  infallibly  attend  bis  arms,  and  that  he  should  divest  Ptolemy  of 
that  kingdom  with  as  much  ease  as  he  had  taken  Cyprus  from  him« 
While  he  was  conducting  this  great  army  by  land,  Demetrius  followed 
him  with  his  fleet,  which  coasted  along  tbe  shores  to  Gaza,  where  the 
father  and  son  concerted  the  measures  each  of  them  were  to  pursue. 
The  pilots  advised  them  to  wait  till  the  setting  of  the  pleiades,  and 
defer  their  departure  only  for  eight  days,  because  the  sea  was  then 
▼ery  tempestuous ;  but  the  impatience  of  Antigonus  to  surprise  Ptol- 
emy befoge  his  preparations  were  completed,  caused  him  to  disregard 
that  salutary  advice.     Demetrius  was  ordered  to  make  a  descent  in 
one  of  the  months  of  the  Nile,  while  Antigonus  was  to  endeavour  to 
open  a  passage  by  land  into  the  heart  of  the  country ;  but  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  socoeeded  in  his  expedition*   The  fleet  of  Demetrius 
sustained  great  damage  by  violent  storms;  and  Ptolemy  had  taken 
such  effectual  precautions  to  secure  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  as  rendered 
it  impracticable  to  Demetrius  to  land  his  troops.     Antigonus,  on  the 
other  hand,  having  employed  all  his  efforts  to  cross  the  deserts  which 
lie  between  Palestine  and  Egypt,  had  much  greater  difficulties  still  to 
surmount,  and  found  it  impossible  to  pass  the  first  arm  of  the  Nile  in 
his  march,  such  judicious  orders  had  been  given  by  Ptolemy,  and  so 
advantageously  were  his  troops  posted  at  all  the  passes  and  avenues ; 
but  what  was  still  more  afflictive  to  Antigonus  than  all  the  rest,  his 
soldiers  daily  deserted  from  him  in  great  numbers.^ 

Ptolemy  had  sent  out  boats  on  several  parts  of  the  river  where  the 
enemy  resorted  for  water,  and  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  on  his  part, 
from  those  vessels,  that  every  private  soldier  who  deserted  from  their 
troops  should  receive  from  him  two  minse,  and  every  officer  a  talent. 
So  considerable  a  recompense  soon  allured  great  numbers  to  receive 
it,  especially  the  troops  in  the  pay  of  Antigonus ;  nor  were  they  pre-^ 
vailed  upon  by  money  alone,  as  their  inclinations  to  serve  Ptolemy 
were  much  stronger  than  their  motives  to  continue  under  Antigonus, 
whom  they  considered  as  an  old  man,  difficult  to  be  pleased,  impe- 
rious, morose  and  severe ;  whereas  Ptolemy  rendered  himself  amiable, 
by  hb  gentle  disposition  and  engaging  behaviour  to  all  who  approached 
him. 

Antigonus,  after  he  had  hovered  to  no  effect  on  the  frontiers  of 
Egypt,  and  even  till  his  provisions  began  to  fail  him,  became  sensible 
of  his  inability  to  enter  into  Egypt ;  that  his  army  decreased  every 
day  by  sickness  and  desertion ;  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  subsist  his  remaining  troops  any  longer  in  that  country ;    was 

'  A.  M.  M99.    Ant  J.  0.  S06.    Appiaa.  in  Syr.  p.  122,  12S.    Jqatiii.  L  zt.  o.  4. 
*  DioiL  L  zac.  p.  8e4r-^0.    Plat  in  D«met  p.  390,  897. 
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obliged  to  return  into  Syria,  in  a  very  shameful  manner,  after  having 
lost  in  this  unfortunate  expedition  a  great  number  of  his  land  forces, 
and  many  of  his  ships. 

Ptolemy  having  offered  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  in  gratitude  for  the 
protection  they  had  granted  him,  sent  to  acquaint  Lysimachus,  Cas- 
sander,  and  Seleucus,  with  the  happy  event  of  that  campaign,  and 
to  renew  the  alliance  between  them  against  the  common  enemy. 
IThis  was  the  last  attack  he  had  to  sustain  for  the  crown  of  Egypt, 
and  it  greatly  contributed  to  fix  it  upon  his  head,  in  consequence  of 
the  prudent  measures  he  pursued.  Ptolemy,  the  astronomer,  there- 
fore fixed  the  commencement  of  his  reign  at  this  period,  and  after- 
wards pointed  out  the  several  years  of  its  duration,  in  his  chronological 
canon.  He  begins  the  epoch  on  the  seventh  of  November,  and 
nineteen  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

SECTION   YIII. —  DEMETRIUS  BESIEGES  RHODES.      PR0TO§EKE8 

SPARED   DURING   THE   SIEGE. 

Antioonus  was  nearly  eighty  years  of  age  at  that  time,  and  as  be 
had  then  contracted  a  gross  habit  of  body,  and  consequently  was  but 
very  unfit  for  the  activity  of  a  military  Ufe,  he  made  use  of  his  son's 
services,  who,  by  the  experience  he  had  already  acquired,  and  the 
success  which  attended  him,  transacted  the  most  important  affairs 
with  great  ability.  The  father,  for  this  reason,  was  not  offended  at 
his  expensive  luxury  and  intemperance ;  for  Demetrius,  during  peace, 
abandoned  himself  to  the  greatest  excesses  of  all  kinds,  without  the 
least  regard  to  decorum.  In  times  of  war,  indeed,  he  acted  a  very 
different  part :  he  was  then  a  quite  different  man,  vigilant,  active, 
laborious,  and  invincible  to  fatigues.  Whether  he  yielded  to  pleasure, 
or  applied  to  serious  affairs,  he  entirely  devoted  himself  to  the  one  or 
the  other,  and,  for  the  time  he  engaged  in  either,  was  incapable  of 
moderation.  He  had  an  inventive  genius,  and  it  may  be  justly  said, 
that  curiosity  and  a  fine  turn  of  mind  for  the  sciences  were  insepa- 
rable from  him.  He  never  employed  his  natural  industry  in  frivolous 
and  insignificant  amusements,  like  many  other  kings*— some  of  whom, 
as  Plutarch  observes,  valued  themselves  for  their  expertness  in  play- 
#ng  on  instruments,  others  in  painting,  and  some  in  their  dexterity  in 
the  turner*s  art,  with  a  hundred  other  qualities  of  private  men,  but 
not  one  of  a  prince.  His  application  to  the  mechanic  arts  had  some- 
thing great  and  truly  royal  in  it ;  his  galleys,  with  five  benches  of 
oars,  were  the  admiration  of  his  enemies,  who  beheld  them  sailing 
along  their  coasts ;  and  his  engines,  called  helepoles,  were  a  surprising 
object  to  those  whom  he  besieged.  They  were  exceedingly  useful  to 
him  in  the  war  with  Rhodes,  with  the  conduct  of  which  his  father  had 
charged  him  at  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of.^ 

Among  the  islands  called  Sporades,  Rhodes  held  the  first  rank,  as 
well  for  the  fertility  of  its  soil  as  the  safety  of  its  porta  and  road^, 
which,  on  that  account,  were  resorted  to  by  great  numbers  of  trading 
ships  from  all  parts.     It  then  formed  a  small,  but  very  powerful  state, 

'  A.  M.  3700.    Ant.  J.  0.  804w    Diod.  L  zx.  p.  809—816  et  817—826.    Plat  in  Demet  p. 
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whose  friendship  was  coarted  bj  all  princes,  and  which  was  studious, 
on  its  own  part,  to  oblige  them,  by  observing  an  exact  neutrality, 
and  carefully  declining  any  declaration  in  favour  of  one  against 
another,  in  the  wars  that  arose  in  those  times.  As  the  inhabitants 
were  limited  to  a  small  island,  all  their  power  flowed  from  their  riches, 
and  their  riches  from  their  commerce,  which  it  was  their  chief  interest 
to  preserve  as  free  as  possible  with  the  Mediterranean  states,  which 
all  contributed  to  their  prosperity.  The  Rhodians,  by  persisting  in 
BO  prudent  a  conduct,  had  rendered  their  city  very  flourishing,  and  as 
they  enjoyed  continual  peace,  they  became  extremely  opulent.  Not- 
withstanding the  seeming  neutrality  they  maintained,  their  inclina- 
tion, as  well  as  their  interest,  secretly  attached  them  to  Ptolemy, 
because  the  principal  and  most  advantageous  branches  of  their  com- 
merce flowed  from  £gypt.  When  Antigonus,  therefore,  demanded 
succours  of  them  in  his  war  with  Cyprus,  they  entreated  him  not  to 
compel  them  to  declare  against  F^tolemy,  their  ancient  friend  and 
ally ;  but  this  answer,  although  prudent  and  well  concerted,  drew 
apon  them  the  displeasure  of  Antigonus,  which  he  expressed  in  the 
severest  menaces;  and  when  he  returned  from  his  expedition  to 
Egypt,  he  sent  his  son  Demetrius  with  a  fleet  and  army  to  chastise 
their  insolent  temerity,  as  he  termed  it,  and  likewise  to  reduce  them 
to  obedience. 

The  Rhodians,  who  foresaw  the  impending  storm,  had  sent  to  all 
the  princes  their  allies,  and  to  Ptolemy  in  particular,  to  implore  their 
assistance,  and  caused  it  to  be  represented  to  the  latter,  that  their 
attachment  to  his  interest  had  drawn  upon  them  the  danger  to  which 
they  were  then  exposed. 

The  preparations  on  both  sides  were  immense.  Demetrius  arrived 
before  Rhodes  with  a  very  numerous  fleet,  for  he  had  two  hundred 
ships  of  war  of  different  dimensions,  and  more  than  one  hundred  and 
seventy  transports,  which  carried  about  forty  thousand  men,  without 
including  the  cavalry  and  the  succours  he  received  from  pirates.  He 
had  likewise  nearly  a  thousand  small  vessels,  laden  with  provisions, 
and  all  other  necessary  accommodations  for  an  army.  The  expecta- 
tion of  the  vast  booty  to  be  acquired  by  the  capture  of  so  rich  a  city 
88  Rhodes,  had  allured  great  numbers  of  soldiers  to  join  Demetrius 
in  this  expedition.  This  prince,  who  possessed  the  most  fertile  and 
inventive  gonins  for  attaching  places  and  forming  machines  of  war, 
had  brought  with  him  an  infinite  number  of  the  latter.  He  was  sen- 
sible that  he  had  to  deal  with  a  brave  people  and  very  able  com- 
manders, who  had  acquired  great  experience  in  maritime  affairs,  and 
that  the  besieged  had  above  one  hundred  military  machines,  almost  as 
formidable  as  his  own. 

Demetrius,  upon  his  arrival  at  the  island,  landed,  in  order  to  take 
a  view  of  the  most  commodious  situation  for  assaulting  the  place.  He 
likewise  sent  out  parties  to  lay  the  country  waste  on  all  sides,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  caused  another  body  of  his  troops  to  cut  down  the 
trees,  and  demolish  the  houses  in  the  parts  adjacent  to  Rhodes,  and 
then  employed  them  as  materials  to  fortify  his  camp  with  a  triple 
palisade. 

Vol.  m.  —  24 
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The  Rhodians,  on  their  part,  prepared  for  a  vigoroas  defeoce.  AU 
persoDS  of  merit,  and  reputation  for  military  affairs,  in  the  countrie9 
m  alliance  with  the  Rhodiana,  threw  themselves  into  the  city,  m 
much  for  the  honour  of  serving  a  republic,  equally  celebrated  for  its 
gratitude  and  the  courage  of  ita  citizens,  as  to  manifest  their  own  for* 
titude  and  abilities  in  the  defence  of  that  place  against  one  of  the 
greatest  captains,  and  the  most  expert  in  the  conduct  of  sieges,  that 
antiquity  ever  produced. 

They  began  with  dismissing  from  the  city  all  such  persons  as  were 
useless ;  and  the  number  of  those  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms 
amounted  to  six  thousand  citizens  and  a  thousand  strangers.  Liberty, 
and  the  right  of  denizens,  were  promised  to  such  slaves  as  should  dis* 
tinguish  themselves  by  their  bravery,  and  the  public  engaged  to  pay 
the  masters  the  full  price  of  each  of  them.  It  was  likewise  publicly 
declared,  that  the  citizens  should  bestow  an  honourable  interment  on 
those  who  should  lose  their  lives  in  any  engagement,  and  would  also 
provide  for  the  subsistence  of  their  parents,  wives,  and  children,  and 
portion  the  daughters  in  marriage ;  and  that,  when  the  sons  should 
be  of  age  capable  of  bearing  arms,  they  should  be  presented  with  a 
complete  suit  of  armour,  on  the  public  tneatre,  at  the  great  solemDity 
of  the  bacchanalians. 

This  decree  kindled  an  incredible  ardour  in  all  ranks  of  men.  The 
rich  came  in  crowds,  with  money,  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  siege, 
and  the  soldiers'  pay.  The  workmen  redoubled  their  industry  in 
making  arms,  that  were  excellent,  as  well  for  the  promptitude  of  exe- 
cution as  the  beauty  of  the  work.  Some  were  employed  in  making 
catapultas  and  balistas ;  others  formed  different  machines  equally 
necessary ;  a  third  class  repaired  the  breaches  of  the  walls ;  while 
several  others  supplied  them  with  stone.  In  a  word,  every  thing  was 
in  motion  throughout  the  city,  each  striving  with  emulation  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  on  that  occasion,  so  that  a  zeal  so  ardent  and  uni- 
versal was  never  known  before. 

The  besieged  first  sent  out  three  good  sailers  against  a  small  fleet 
of  sutlers  and  merchants,  who  supplied  the  enemy  with  provisions ; 
they  sunk  a  great  number  of  their  vessels,  burned  several,  and  carried 
into  the  city  such  of  the  prisoners  as  were  in  a  condition  to  pay  their 
ransom.  The  Rhodians  gained  a  considerable  sum  of  moaev  by  this 
expedition,  for  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  one  thousand  arachmas 
should  be  paid  for  every  person  that  waa  a  freemaUi  and  half  the  sam 
for  a  slave. 

The  siege  of  Rhodes  has  been  represented  as  the  master-piece  of 
Demetrius,  and  the  greatest  instance  of  the  fertility  of  his  genius  in 
resources  and  inventions.  He  began  the  attack  from  the  sea,  in  order 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  port,  and  the  towers  which  defended 
the  entrance. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  design,  he  caused  two  tortoises  to  be 
erected  in  two  flat  phrams  or  barks  joined  together,  to  facilitate  his 
approach  to  the  place  he  intended  to  batter.  One  of  these  was 
stronger  and  more  solid  than  the  other,  in  order  to  cover  the  men 
from  those  enormous  masses  which  the  besieged  discharged  from  the 
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towers  and  walls,  with  the  catapnitas  planted  upon  them ;  the  other 
was  of  a  lighter  structore,  and  designed  to  shelter  the  soldiers  from 
darts  and  arrows.  Two  towers,  of  four  stories,  were  erected  at  the 
same  time,  which  exceeded  in  height  the  towers  that  defended  the 
entrance  into  the  port ;  and  which  were  intended  to  be  used  in  batter 
ing  the  latter  with  volleys  of  stones  and  darts.  Each  of  these  towers 
was  placed  upon  two  ships,  strongly  bound  together. 

Demetrius,  besides  these  tortoises  and  towers,  caused  a  kind  of 
floating  barricade  to  be  erected  on  a  long  beam  of  timber,  four  feet 
thick,  through  which  were  driven  stakes  armed  at  the  end  with  large 
points  of  iron.  These  stakes  were  disposed  horisontally,  with  their 
spikes  projecting  forward,  in  order  to  prevent  the  vessels  of  the  port 
from  shattering  the  work  with  their  beaks. 

He  likewise  selected  out  of  his  fleet  the  largest  vessels,  on  the  sides 
of  which  he  erected  ramparts  of  planks  with  little  windows  easy  to  be 
opened.  He  there  placed  the  best  Cretan  archers  and  slingers  in  all 
his  army,  and  furnished  them  with  an  infinite  number  of  bows,  small 
halistas,  or  cross-bows,  and  catapultas,  with  other  engines  for  shooting, 
m  order  to  gall  the  workmen  of  the  city,  employed  in  raising  and 
repairing  the  walls  of  the  port. 

The  Rhodians,  seeing  the  besiegers  turn  all  their  efforts  against 
that  quarter,  were  no  less  industrious  to  defend  it.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish that  design,  they  raised  two  machines  upon  an  adjoining 
eminence,  and  formed  three  others,  which  they  placed  on  large  ships 
of  burden,  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  haven.  A  body  of  archers  and 
slingers  was  likewise  posted  on  each  of  these  situations,  with  a  great 
quantity  of  stones,  darts,  and  arrows  of  all  kinds.  The  same  orders 
were  also  given  with  respect  to  the  ships  of  burden  in  the  great  port. 
When  Demetrius  advanced  with  his  ships  and  all  their  armament, 
to  begin  the  attack  on  the  ports,  such  a  violent  tempest  arose,  as  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  him  to  accomplish  any  of  his  operations  that 
day ;  but  the  sea  growing  calm  about  night,  he  took  advantage  of  the 
dsrknesj*,  and  advanced,  without  being  perceived  by  the  enemy,  to 
the  grand  port,  where  he  made  himself  master  of  a  neighbouring 
eminence,  about  five  hundred  paces  from  the  wall,  on  which  he  posted 
foor  hundred  soldiers,  who  fortified  themselves  immediately  with  good 
palisades.    . 

The  next  morning,  Demetrius  caused  his  batteries  to  advance  with 
the  sound  of  trumpets,  and  the  shouts  of  his  whole  army ;  and  they 
at  first  produced  all  the  effect  he  proposed  from  them.  A  great  num- 
ber of  the  besieged  were  slain  in  this  attack,  and  several  breaches 
were  opened  in  the  mole  which  covered  the  port :  but  they  were  not 
irery  advantageous  to  the  besiegers,  who  were  always  repulsed  by  the 
Rhodians ;  and  the  loss  being  almost  equal  on  both  sides,  Demetrius 
Wag  obliged  to  retire  from  the  port  with  his  ships  and  machines,  to  be 
lut  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  arrows. 

The  besieged,  who  had  been  instructed  at  their  own  expense  in 
what  manner  the  night  was  capable  of  being  improved,  caused  several 
fire-ships  to  sail  out  of  the- port,  during  the  darkness,  in  order  to  burn 
the  tortoises  and  wooden  towers  which  the  enemy  had  erected ;  but 
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as  tbe^  had  the  misfortane  to  be  incapable  of  forcing  the  floating  bar- 
ricado,  ihey  were  obliged  to  return  into  the  port.  The  Rbodians  lost 
some  of  their  fire-ships  in  this  expedition,  but  the  mariners  saved 
themselves  by  swimming. 

The  next;  day  the  prince  ordered  a  general  attack  to  be  made 
against  the  port,  and  the  walls  of  the  place,  with  the  sound  of  trum- 
pets, and  the  shouts  of  his  whole  army,  thinking  by  these  means  to 
spread  terror  among  the  besieged ;  but  they  were  so  far  from  being 
intimidated,  that  they  sustained  the  attack  with  incredible  vigour, 
and  discovered  the  same  intrepidity  for  the  space  of  eight  days  that 
it  continued;  and  actions  of  astonishing  bravery  were  performed  on 
both  sides  during  that  long  period. 

Demetrius,  taking  advantage  of  the  eminence  which  his  troops  had 
seized,  gave  orders  for  erecting  upon  it  a  battery  of  several  engines, 
which  discharged  great  stones  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in 
weight,  against  the  walls  and  towers,  the  latter  of  which  tottered  with 
the  repeated  shocks,  and  several  breaches  were  soon  made  in  the  walls. 
The  besiegers  then  made  a  furious  advance  to  seize  the  moles  which 
defended  the  entrance  into  the  port;  but  as  this  post  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  Rbodians,  they  spared  no  pains  to  repulse 
the  besiegers,  who  had  already  made  a  considerable  progress.  This 
they  at  last  effected,  by  a  shower  of  stones  and  arrows,  which  they 
discharged  upon  their  enemies,  witn  so  much  rapidity,  and  for  such  a 
length  of  time,  that  they  were  obliged  to  retire  in  confusion,  after 
losing  a  great  number  of  their  men. 

The  ardour  of  the  besiegers  was  not  diminished  by  this  repalse,  and 
they  appeared  rather  more  animated  than  ever  against  the  Rbodians. 
They  began  the  escalade  by  land  and  sea  at  the  same  time,  and  em- 
ployed the  besieged  so  effectually,  that  they  scarcely  knew  whither  to 
run  for  the  defence  of  the  place.  The  attack  was  carried  on  with  the 
utmost  fury  on  all  sides,  and  the  besieged  defended  themselves  with 
the  greatest  intrepidity.  Great  numbers  were  thrown  from  the  lad- 
ders to  the  earth,  and  miserably  bruised ;  several,  even  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers,  got  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  where  they  were  covered  with 
wounds  and  takep  prisoners  by  the  enemy ;  so  that  Demetrius,  not- 
withstanding all  his  valour,  thought  it  necessary  to  retreat,  in  order 
to  repair  his  engines,  which  were  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  so 
many  attacks,  as  well  as  the  vessels  that  carried  them. 

After  the  prince  had  retreated  from  Rhodes,  immediate  care  was 
taken  to  bury  the  dead ;  the  beaks  also  of  the  ships,  with  the  other 
spoils  that  had  been  taken  from  the  enemy,  were  carried  to  the  tem- 
ple, and  the  workmen  were  indefatigable  in  repairing  the  breaches 
of  the  walls. 

Demetrius  having  employed  seven  days  in  refitting  his  ships  and 
repairing  his  engines,  set  sail  again  with  a  fleet  as  formidable  as  the 
former,  and  steered,  with  a  fair  wind,  directly  for  the  port  which  em- 
ployed his  attention  most,  as  he  conceived  it  impracticable  to  reduce 
the  place  till  he  had  first  made  himself  master  of  that.  Upon  his 
arrival,  he  caused  a  vast  quantity  of  lighted  torches,  flaming  straw, 
and  arrows,  to  be  discharged,  in  order  to  set  fire  to  the  vessels  tha( 
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vere  ridmg  tbere,  while  his  engines  battered  the  mole  without  inter- 
mission. The  besieged,  who  expected  attacks  of  this  nature,  exerted 
thi^iiiselves  with  so  much  vigour  and  activity,  that  they  soon  extin- 
guished the  flames,  which  had  seized  the  vessels  of  the  port. 

At  the  same  time,  they  caused  three  of  their  largest  ships  to  sail 
OQt  of  the  port,  under  the  command  of  Exacestes,  one  of  their  bravest 
officers,  with  orders  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  use  all  possible  means 
to  join  the  vessels  that  carried  the  tortoises  and  wooden  towers,  and 
to  charge  them  in  such  a  manner  with  the  beaks  of  theirs,  as  might 
either  sink  them,  or  render  them  entirely  useless.  These  orders  were 
executed  with  surprising  expedition  and  address,  and  the  three  galleys, 
after  they  had  shattered  and  broken  through  the  floating  barricade 
already  mentioned,  drove  their  beaks  with  such  violence  into  the  sides 
of  the  enemy's  barks,  on  which  the  machines  were  erected,  that  the 
water  was  immediately  seen  to  flow  into  them  through  several  openings. 
Two  of  them  were  already  sunk,  but  the  third  was  towed  along  by 
the  galleys,  and  joined  the  main  fleet ;  and  though  it  was  dangerous 
to  attack  them  in  that  situation,  the  Rhodians,  through  a  blind  and 
precipitate  ardour,  had  the  courage  to  attempt  it.  But  as  the 
inequality  was  too  great  to  admit  them  to  come  off  with  success, 
Exacestes,  with  the  officer  who  commanded  under  him,  and  some 
others,  who,  having  fought  with  all  the  bravery  imaginable,  were  taken 
with  the  galley  in  which  they  were :  the  other  two  regained  the  port, 
after  sustaining  many  dangers,  and  most  of  the  men  also  arrived 
there  by  swimming. 

Although  this  last  attack  had  proved  unfortunate  to  Demetrius,  he 
determined  to  undertake  another  himself;  and,  in  order  to  succeed 
in  that  design,  he  ordered  a  machine  of  a  new  construction  to  be 
built,  of  thrice  the  height  and  breadth  of  those  he  had  lately  lost. 
When  this  was  completed,  he  caused  it  to  be  placed  near  the  port, 
which  he  was  resolved  to  force ;  but  at  the  instant  they  were  pre- 
paring to  work  it,  a  dreadful  tempest  arose  at  sea,  and  sunk  it  to  the 
bottom,  with  the  vessels  on  which  it  had  been  raised. 

The  besieged,  who  were  attentive  to  improve  all  favourable  con- 
junctures, employed  the!  time  afforded  them  by  the  continuance  of  the 
tempest,  in  regaining  the  eminence  near  the  port  which  the  enemy 
had  carried  in  the  first  assault,  and  where  they  afterwards  fortified 
themselves.  The  Rhodians  attacked  it,  and  were  repulsed  several 
times ;  but  the  forces  of  Demetrius,  who  defended  it,  perceiving  fresh 
troops  continually  pouring  upon  them,  and  that  it  was  in  vain  for 
them  to  expect  any  reliet,  were  obliged,  at  last,  to  surrender  them- 
sekes  prisoners,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  men. 

This  series  of  fortunate  events  was  succeeded  by  the  arrival  of  five 
hundred  men  from  Gnosus,  a  city  of  Crete,  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Rhodians,  and  also  of  five  hundred  more  from  Ptolemy,  sent  from 
Egypt,  most  of  them  being  Rhodians,  who  had  enlisted  themselves 
among  the  troops  of  that  prince. 

Demetrius,  extremely  mortified  to  see  all  his  batteries  at  the  port 
rendered  ineffectual,  resolved  to  employ  them  by  land,  in  order  to 
carry  the  place  by  assault,  or  reduce  it  to  the  necessity  if  capitulat* 
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ing.  He,  therefore,  prepared  materials  of  every  kind,  and  formed 
them  into  a  machine  called  helepolis,  which  was  larger  than  any  that 
had  ever  been  constructed  before.  The  basis  on  which  it  stood  was 
square,  each  side  being  seventy-five  feet.  The  machine  itself  con- 
sisted of  large  square  beams,  joined  together  with  iron,  and  the  whole 
mass  rested  upon  eight  wheels  that  were  made  proportionable  to  the 
superstructure.  The  joints  of  these  wheels  were  three  feet  thick, 
and  strengthened  with  large  iron  plates. 

In  order  to  facilitate  and  change  the  movements  of  the  helepolis, 
care  had  been  taken  to  place  casters^  under  it,  which  rendered  the 
machine  moveable  in  any  direction. 

From  each  of  the  four  angles  a  large  column  of  wood  was  carried 
up  to  the  height  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  mutually 
inclining  to  each  other.  The  machine  was  composed  of  nine  stories, 
the  dimensions  of  which  gradually  lessened  in  the  ascent.  The  first 
story  was  supported  by  forty-three  beams,  and  the  last  by  no  more 
than  nine. 

Three  sides  of  the  machine  were  plated  over  with  iron,  to  prevent 
its  being  damaged  by  the  fires  that  were  thrown  from  the  city. 

In  the  front  of  each  story  were  little  windows,  whose  form  and 
dimensions  corresponded  with  the  nature  of  the  arrows  that  were  to 
be  shot  from  the  machine.  Over  each  window  was  a  kind  of  curtain 
made  with  leather,  stuffed  with  wool :  this  was  let  down  by  a  machine 
for  that  purpose,  and  was  intended  to  break  the  force  of  whatever 
should  be  discharged  against  it  by  the  enemy. 

Each  story  had  two  large  staircases,  one  for  the  ascent  of  the  men, 
and  the  other  for  their  descent. 

This  machine  was  moved  forward  by  three  thousand  of  the  strong- 
est and  most  vigorous  men  in  the  whole  army,  but  the  art  with  which 
it  was  built  greatly  facilitated  the  motion. 

Demetrius  also  gave  directions  for  building  a  great  number  of  other 
machines,  of  different  magnitudes  and  for  various  uses ;  he  also  em- 
ployed his  seamen  in  levelling  the  ground  over  which  the  machinea 
were  to  move,  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  fathoms.  The  nunaber 
of  artisans  and  others  employed  on  those  works  amounted  to  near 
thirty  thousand  men,  by  which  means  they  were  finished  with  in- 
credible expedition. 

The  Rhodians  were  not  indolent  during  these  formidable  prepara- 
tions, but  employed  their  time  in  raising  a  counter-wall  on  the  ground 
where  Demetrius  intended  to  batter  the  walls  of  the  city  with  the 
helepolis ;  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this  work,  they  demolished  the 
wall  which  surrounded  the  theatre,  as  also  several  neighboarino' 
houses,  and  even  some  temples,  having  solemnly  promised  the  gods 
to  build  more  magnificent  structures  for  the  celebration  of  their  wor- 
ship after  the  siege  ahould  be  raised. 


*  Mods.  BoUin  informs  ns  in  a  note  that  he  was  obliged  to  retain  the  Greek  term  ( AnUs- 
trepta)  for  want  of  a  proper  French  word  to  render  it  by ;  but  as  the  English  language  ia 
not  so  defective  in  that  particular,  the  translator  has  expressed  the  Greek  hy  the  word 
tatter,  which,  as  well  as  the  origanal  word,  signifies  a  wheel  placed  under  a  pieoe  of  work  in 
such  a  mauner  as  to  render  it  convertible  on  all  sides,  like  those  little  wheels  affixed  under 
the  feet  of  beds,  bj  which  they  move  with  ease  to  any  part  of  a  room* 
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When  they  knew  that  the  enemy  had  auitted  the  sea,  they  sent  om 
nine  of  their  best  ships  of  war,  dirided  into  three  squadrons,  the 
command  of  which  they  gave  to  three  of  their  bravest  sea-ofiicers. 
vho  returned  with  a  very  rich  booty,  some  galleys,  and  several  smallei 
vessels,  which  they  had  taken,  as  also  a  great  number  of  prisoners. 
They  had  likewise  seized  a  galley  richly  laden,  and  in  which  were 
large  quantities  of  tapestry,  with  other  furniture,  and  a  variety  of 
rich  robes,  intended  by  Phila  as  a  present  to  her  husband  Demetrius, 
and  accompanied  with  letters  which  she  herself  had  written  to  him. 
The  Rhodiana  sent  the  whole,  and  even  the  letters,  to  Ptolemy,  which 
exceedingly  exasperated  Demetrius.  In  this  proceeding,  says  Plu- 
tarch, they  did  not  imitate  the  polite  conduct  of  the  Athenians,  who, 
having  seised  some  of  the  couriers  of  Philip,  with  whom  they  were 
then  at  war,  opened  all  the  packets  but  those  of  Olympia,  which  they 
sent  to  Philip,  sealed  as  they  were.  There  are  some  rules  of  decency 
and  honour  which  ought  to  be  inviolably  observed,  even  with  enemies. 

While  the  ships  of  the  republic  were  employed  in  taking  the  prizes 
already  mentioned,  a  great  commotion  happened  at  Rhodes,  with 
respect  to  the  statues  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  which  had  been 
erected  in  honour  of  them,  and  till  then  were  held  in  the  utmost 
veneration.  Some  of  the  principal  citizens  were  solicitous,  in  a  public 
assembly,  for  an  order  to  destroy  the  statues  of  those  princes  who 
then  harassed  them  with  such  a  cruel  war ;  but  the  people,  who  were  more 
discreet  and  moderate  ojk  this  occasion  than  their  chiefs,  would  not 
suffer  that  proposal  to  be  executed.  So  wise  and  equitable  a  conduct, 
exclusive  of  all  events,  did  the  Rhodians  no  small  honour ;  but  should 
their  city  have  been  taken,  it  could  not  have  failed  to  inspire  the 
conqueror  with  impressions  in  their  favour. 

Demetrius,  having  tried  several  mines  without  success,  from  their 
being  all  discovered  and  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  vigilant  conduct 
and  activity  of  the  besieged,  gave  orders  and  made  the  necessary  dis- 
positions for  a  general  assault,  preparatory  to  which,  the  helepolis 
was  moved  to  a  situation  from  whence  the  city  might  be  battered  with 
the  best  effect*  Each  story  of  this  formidable  engine  was  furnished 
with  catapultas  and  balistaa,  proportioned  in  their  size  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  place.  It  was  likewise  supported  and  fortified,  on  two  of 
its  sides,  by  four  small  machines,  called  tortoises,  each  of  which  had 
a  covered  gallery,  to  secure  those  who  should  either  enter  the  hele- 
polis or  issue  out  of  it,  to  execute  different  orders.  On  each  side  was 
a  battering-ram  of  a  prodigious  size,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  timber 
thirty  fathoms  in  length,  armed  with  an  iron  terminating  in  a  point, 
and  as  strong  as  the  beak  of  a  galley.  These  engines  were  mounted 
on  wheels,  and  were  made  to  batter  the  walls,  during  the  attack,  with 
incredible  force,  by  near  a  thousand  men. 

When  every  thing  was  ready,  Demetrius  ordered  the  trumpets  to 
sound,  and  the  general  assault  to  be  given  on  all  sides,  both  by  sea 
and  land.  In  the  heat  of  the  attack,  and  when  the  walls  were  already 
shaken  by  the  battering-rams,  ambassadors  arrived  from  the  Gnidians, 
and  earnestly  solicited  Demetrius  to  suspend  the  assault,  giving  him 
hopes,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  should  prevail  upon  the  besieged 
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to  submit  to  an  honourable  capitalation.  A  saspension  of  arms  was 
accordingly  granted ;  but  the  Rhodians  refusing  to  capitulate  on  the 
conditions  proposed  to  them,  the  attack  was  renewed  with  so  much 
fury,  and  all  the  machines  co-operated  so  effectually,  that  a  large 
tower,  built  with  square  stones,  and  the  wall  that  flanked  it,  were 
battered  down.  The  besieged  fought  like  lions  in  the  breach,  and  re- 
pulsed their  enemies. 

In  this  conjuncture,  the  vessels  which  Ptolemy  had  freighted  with 
three  hundred  thousand  measures  of  corn,  and  different  kinds  of 
pulse,  for  the  Rhodians,  arrived  very  seasonably  in  the  port,  notwith- 
standing all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy's  ships,  which  cruised  in  the 
neighbourhood,  to  intercept  them.  A  few  days  after  this  relief,  two 
other  small  fleets  sailed  into  the  port :  one  was  sent  by  Gassander, 
with  one  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  barley ;  the  other  came  from 
Lysimachus,  with  four  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  corn,  and  as 
much  barley.  This  seasonable  and  abundant  supply,  which  was  re- 
ceived when  the  city  began  to  be  in  want  of  provisions,  inspired  the 
besieged  with  new  courage,  and  they  resolved  not  to  surrender  till 
the  last  extremity. 

While  they  were  animated  in  this  manner,  they  attempted  to  fire 
the  enemy's  machines,  and  with  this  view  ordered  a  body  of  soldiers 
to  march  out  of  the  city  the  ensuing  night  with  torches  and  all 
kinds  of  kindled  wood.  These  troops  advanced  to  the  batteries  and 
set  them  on  fire,  and  at  the  same  time  innumerable  arrows  were  shot 
from  the  walls,  to  support  the  detachment  against  those  who  should 
endeavour  to  extinguish  the  flames.  The  besiegers  lost  great  num- 
bers of  their  men  on  this  occasion,  because  they  were  unable,  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  night,  either  to  see  or  avoid  the  volleys  of  arrows 
discharged  against  them.  Several  plates  of  iron  happening  to  fall 
from  the  helepolis  during  the  conflagration,  the  Rhodians  advanced 
with  impetuosity,  in  order  to  set  it  on  fire ;  but  as  the  troops  within 
that  moving  tower  quenched  it  with  water  as  fast  as  the  flames  were 
kindled,  they  could  not  effect  their  design.  Demetrius,  however,  was 
apprehensive  that  all  his  machines  would  be  consumed  —  to  prevent 
which,  he  caused  them  to  be  removed  with  all  possible  expedition. 

Demetrius  being  curious  to  know  what  number  of  machines  the 
besieged  had  employed  in  throwing  arrows,  caused  all  those  which  bad 
been  shot  from  the  place,  in  the  attack  that  night,  to  be  gathered  up ; 
and  when  these  were  counted,  and  proper  computation  made,  he  be- 
came sensible  that  the  inhabitants  must  have  had  more  than  eight 
hundred  engines,  of  different  dimensions,  for  discharging  fires,  and 
about  one  thousand  five  hundred  for  arrows.  The  prince  was  struck 
with  consternation  at  this  number,  as  he  did  not  imagine  the  city 
could  have  made  such  formidable  preparations.  He  caused  his  dead 
to  be  interred,  gave  directions  for  curing  those  who  were  wounded, 
and  was  as  expeditious  as  possible  in  repairing  the  machines  which 
had  been  dismounted  and  rendered  useless. 

The  besieged,  in  order  to  improve  the  relaxation  they  enjoyed  by 
the  removal  of  the  machines,  were  industrious  to  fortify  themseives 
against  a  new  assault,  for  which  their  enemies  were  ^hen  preparing. 
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T^  this  purpose  they  began  with  opening  a  large  and  deep  ditch  be 
luDd  the  breach,  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  enemy  into  the  city ; 
after  which  they  raised  a  substantial  wall,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
along  the  ditch,  which  would  compel  the  enemy  to  make  a  new  attack. 

As  their  attention  was  devoted,  at  the  same  time,  to  every  other 
emergency,  they  detached  a  squadron  of  the  swiftest  ships  in  their 
port,  which  took  a  great  number  of  vessels  laden  with  provision  and 
ammunition  for  Demetrius,  and  brought  them  into  the  port.  These 
vere  soon  followed  by  a  numerous  fleet  of  small  vessels,  freighted 
with  corn  and  other  necessaries,  sent  them  by  Ptolemy,  with  one 
thousand  five  hundred  men,  commanded  by  Antigonus  of  Macedonia. 

Demetrius,  having  repaired  his  machines,  caused  them  all  to  ad- 
vance near  the  city,  when  a  second  embassy  arrived  at  the  camp, 
from  the  Athenians,  and  some  other  states  of  Greece,  on  the  same 
subject  as  the  former,  but  with  as  little  success.  The  king,  whose 
imagination  was  fruitful  in  expedients  for  succeeding  in  his  projects, 
detached  fifteen  hundred  of  his  troops,  under  the  command  of  Alci- 
mus  and  Mancius,  with  orders  to  enter  the  breach  at  midnight,  and 
force  the  intrenchments  behind  it.  They  were  then  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  theatre,  where  they  would  be  in  a 
condition  to  maintain  their  ground,  if  they  could  but  once  make  them- 
selves masters  of  it.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  so  im- 
portant and  dangerous  an  expedition,  and  amuse  the  enemy  with  false 
attacks,  he  at  the  same  time  caused  the  signal  to  be  sounded  by  all 
the  trumpets,  and  the  city  to  be  attacked  on  all  sides,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  that  the  besieged  finding  sufficient  employment  in  all  parts,  the 
fifteen  hundred  men  might  have  an  opportunity  of  forcing  the  in- 
trenchments which  covered  the  breach,  and  afterwards  of  seizing  all 
the  advantageous  posts  about  the  theatre.  This  feint  was  attended 
with  the  success  which  the  prince  had  expected  from  it.  The  troops 
having  shouted  from  all  quarters,  as  if  they  were  advancing  to  a 
general  assault,  the  detachment  commanded  by  Alcimus  entered  the 
breach,  and  made  such  a  vigorous  attack  upon  those  who  defended 
the  ditch,  and  the  crescent  which  covered  it,  that  after  they  had 
killed  a  great  number  of  their  enemies,  and  put  the  rest  into  confu- 
BiOD,  they  seized  the  post  adjacent  to  the  theatre,  where  they  main- 
tained themselves. 

The  alarm  was  very  great  in  the  city,  and  all  the  chiefs  who  com- 
manded there  despatched  orders  to  their  officers  and  soldiers  not  to 
quit  their  posts,  nor  make  the  least  movement  whatever ;  after  which 
they  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  body  of  their  own 
troops,  and  of  those  who  had  recently  arrived  from  Egypt,  and  with 
them  poured  upon  the  detachment  which  had  advanced  as  far  as  the 
theatre ;  but  the  obscurity  of  the  night  rendered  it  impracticable  to 
dislodge  them  from  the  posts  they  had  seized,  and  the  day  no  sooner 
appeared  than  a  universal  cry  of  the  besiegers  was  heard  from  all 
quarters,  by  which  they  endeavoured  to  animate  those  who  had  en- 
tered the  place,  and  inspire  them  with  a  resolution  to  maintain  their 
ground,  where  they  might  soon  expect  succours.  This  terrible  cry 
drew  floods  of  tears  and  dismal  groans  from  the  populace,  women 
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and  children,  who  continued  in  the  citj,  %ni  then  concluded  tliem- 
selves  inevitably  lost.  The  battle,  however,  continued  with  great 
vigour  at  the  theatre,  and  the  Macedonians  defended  their  post  with 
an  intrepidity  that  astonished  their  enemies,  till  at  last,  the  Rhodians 
prevailing  by  their  numbers  and  perpetual  supplies  of  fresh  troops, 
the  detachment,  after  having  seen  Alcimus  and  Mancius  slain  on  the 
spot,  were  obliged  to  submit  to  superior  force,  and  abandon  a  post  it 
was  no  longer  possible  to  maintain.  Great  numbers  of  them  fell  on 
the  spot,  and  the  rest  were  taken  prisoners. 

The  ardour  of  Demetrius  was  rather  augmented  than  abated  by 
this  check,  and  he  was  making  the  necessary  dispositions  for  a  new 
assault  when  he  received  letters  from  his  father,  Antigonus,  by  which 
he  was  directed  to  take  all  possible  measures  for  the  conclusion  of  a 
peace  with  the  Rhodians.  He  then  wanted  some  plausible  pretext 
for  discontinuing  the  siege,  and  chance  supplied  him  with  it.  At  that 
very  instant,  deputies  from  ^tolia  arrived  at  his  camp  to  solicit  him 
anew  to  grant  a  peace  to  the  Rhodians,  to  which  they  found  him  not 
so  averse  as  before. 

If  what  Yegetius  relates  of  the  helepolis  be  true,  and  Yitruvias 
seems  to  confirm  it,  with  but  a  small  variation  of  circumstances,  it 
might  possibly  be  another  motive  that  contributed  not  a  little  to  dis- 
pose Demetrius  to  a  peace.  That  prince  was  preparing  to  advance 
his  helepolis  against  the  city,  when  a  Rhodian  engineer  contrived  an 
expedient  to  render  it  entirely  useless :  he  opened  a  mine  under  the 
walls  of  the  city,  and  continued  it  to  the  way  over  which  the  tower 
was  to  pass,  the  ensuing  day,  in  order  to  approach  the  walls.  The 
besiegers,  not  suspecting  any  stratagem  of  that  nature,  moved  on  the 
tower  to  a  place  undermined,  which,  being  incapable  of  supporting  so 
enormous  a  load,  sunk  in  under  the  machine,  which  buried  itself  so 
deep  in  the  earth,  that  it  was  impossible  to  draw  it  out  again.  This 
was  one  inconvenience  to  which  these  formidable  engines  were  liable ; 
and  the  two  authors  whom  I  have  cited  declare,  diat  this  accident 
determined  Demetrius  to  raise  the  siege ;  and  it  is,  at  least,  very 
probable,  that  it  contributed  not  a  little  to  his  taking  that  resolution.* 

The  Rhodians,  on  their  part^  were  as  desirous  of  an  accommodation 
as  himself,  provided  it  could  be  effected  upon  reasonable  terms.  Pto- 
lemy, in  promising  them  fresh  succours,  much  more  considerable  than 
the  former,  had  earnestly  exhorted  them  not  to  lose  so  favourable  an 
occasion,  if  it  should  offer  itself.  Besides  which,  they  were  sensible 
of  the  extreme  necessity  they  were  under  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
siege,  which  could  not  but  prove  fatal  to  them  at  last.  This  conside- 
ration induced  them  to  listen  with  pleasure  to  the  proposals  made 
them,  and  the  treaty  was  concluded  soon  after,  upon  the  following 
terms.  The  republic  of  Rhodes,  and  all  its  citizens,  should  retain  the 
enjoyment  of  their  rights,  privileges,  and  liberty,  without  being  sub- 
jected to  any  power  whatever ;  the  alliance  they  had  always  had  with 
Antigonus,  was  to  be  confirmed  and  renewed,  with  an  obligation  to 
take  up  arms  for  him  in  all  future  wars,  provided  it  was  not  against 

*■  Veget.  de  Re  MUit  o.  4. 
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Ptolemy.  The  city  was  also  to  deliver  one  hundred  hostages,  to  be 
chosen  by  Demetrius,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  articles 
Btipulated  between  them.  When  these  hostages  were  given,  the  army 
decamped  from  before  Rhodes,  after  having  besieged  it  a  year. 

Demetriofl,  who  was  then  reconciled  witii  the  Rhodians,  was  desir- 
ous, before  bis  departure,  to  give  them  a  proof  of  that  disposition ; 
and  accordingly  presented  them  with  all  the  machines  of  war  he  had 
employed  in  that  siege.  These  were  afterwards  sold  for  three  hun- 
dred talents,  which  they  employed,  with  an  additional  sum  of  their 
own,  in  making  the  famous  Colossus,  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world.  It  was  a  statue  of  the  sun,  of  so  stupendous  a  size,  that  ships, 
in  full  sail,  passed  between  its  legs;  the  height  of  it  was  seventy 
cubits,  or  one  hundred  and  five  feet,  and  few  men  could  clasp  its 
tbomb  with  their  arms.  It  was  the  work  of  Geres,  of  Lindns,  and 
employed  him  for  the  space  of  twelve  years.  Sixty-six  years  after  its 
erection,  it  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
in  the  sequel  of  this  history.^ 

The  Rhodians,  to  testify  their  gratitude  to  Ptolemy  for  the  assist- 
ance he  had  given  them  in  so  dangerous  a  conjuncture,  consecrated  a 
grove  to  that  prince,  after  they  had  consulted  the  oracle  of  Jupiter- 
Ammon,  to  give  the  action  an  air  of  solemnity ;  and  to  honour  him 
the  more,  erected  a  magnificent  work  within  it.  They  built  a  sump- 
tuous portico,  and  continued  it  along  each  side  of  the  square  which 
encompassed  it,  containing  a  space  of  four  hundred  fathoms.  This 
portico  was  called  the  Ptolemseon ;  and,  with  a  flattery  peculiar  to 
those  days,  and  impious  in  itself,  divine  honours  were  rendered  to  him 
in  that  place.  To  perpetuate  the  name  of  their  deliverer  in  this  war, 
they  also  gave  him  the  appellation  of  Soter,  which  signifies  a  saviour, 
and  is  used  by  historians  to  distinguish  him  from  the  other  Ptolemies, 
who  were  his  successors  on  the  throne  of  Egypt. 

I  was  unwilling  to  interrupt  the  series  of  events  that  occurred  at 
this  siege,  and  therefore  reserved  for  this  place  one  that  greatly  re- 
dounds to  the  honour  of  Demetrius.  It  relates  to  his  taste  for  the 
arts,  and  the  esteem  he  entertained  for  those  who  were  distinguished 
by  peculiar  merit  in  them ;  a  circumstance  highly  meritorious  in  a 
prince. 

Rhodes  was  at  that  time  the  residence  of  a  celebrated  painter,  named 
Protogenes,  who  was  a  native  of  Gaunus,  a  city  of  Garia,  which  was 
then  subject  to  the  Rhodians.  The  apartment  where  he  painted  was 
in  the  suburbs,  without  the  city,  when  Demetrius  first  besieged  it ;  but 
neither  the  presence  of  the  enemies  who  then  surrounded  him,  nor  the 
noise  of  arms  that  perpetually  rung  in  his  ears,  could  induce  him  to 
quit  his  habitation,  or  discontinue  his  work.  The  king  was  surprised  e 
at  his  conduct ;  and  as  he  one  day  asked  him  his  reasons  for  such  a 
proceeding,  ^^It  is,"  replied  he,  ^^  because  I  am  sensible  you  have 
declared  war  against  the  Rhodians,  and  not  against  the  sciences." 
Kor  was  he  deceived  in  that  opinion  ;  for  Demetrius  actually  showed 
himself  their  protector.     He  planted  a  guard  round  his  house,  that 

Plin.  L  xxxT.  0.  7. 
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the  artist  might  enjoy  tranquillity,  or,  at  least,  be  secare  from  dangei 
amidst  the  tumult  and  ravages  of  war.  He  frequently  went  to  see  him 
work,  and  greatly  admired  the  application  and  excellence  of  that  mas- 
ter in  his  art. 

The  master-piece  of  this  painter  was  the  Jalysus,  a  historical  pic- 
ture of  a  person  of  that  name,  whom  the  Rhodians  acknowledged  as 
their  founder,  though  only  a  fabulous  hero.^  Protogenes  had  employed 
seven  years  in  finishing  this  piece :  and  when  Apelles  first  saw  it,  he 
was  transported  with  so  much  admiration,  that  his  speech  failed  him 
for  some  time :  and  when  he  at  last  began  to  recover  from  his  aston- 
ishment, he  cried  out,  *^  Prodigious  work  indeed  !  Admirable  perform- 
ance !  It  has  not,  however,  the  graces  I  give  my  works,  and  which 
have  raised  their  reputation  to  the  skies."  If  we  may  credit  PHny, 
Protogenes,  during  the  whole  time  he  applied  himself  to  this  work, 
condemned  himself  to  a  very  rigid  and  abstemious  life,  that  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  taste  and  imagination  might  not  be  affected  by  his  diet.' 
This  picture  was  carried  to  Rome,  and  consecrated  in  the  temple  of 
Peace,  where  it  remained  to  the  time  of  Pliny ;  but  it  was  at  last 
destroyed  by  fire. 

Pliny  also  pretends,  that  Rhodes  was  saved  by  this  picture ;  be- 
cause, as  it  hung  in  the  only  quarter  by  which  it  was  possible  for 
Demetrius  to  take  the  city,  he  rather  chose  to  abandon  his  conquest,' 
than  expose  so  precious  a  monument  of  art  to  the  danger  of  being 
consumed  in  the  flames.  This,  indeed,  would  have  been  carrying  his 
taste  and  value  for  painting  to  a  surprising  extreme ;  but  we  have 
already  seen  the  true  reasons  which  obliged  Demetrius  to  raise  the 
siege. 

One  of  the  figures  in  this  piece  was  a  dog,  which  was  admired  by 
all  good  judges,  and  had  cost  the  painter  great  application,  without 
his  being  able  to  express  his  idea  to  his  own  satisfaction,  though  he 
was  dufSciently  pleased  with  all  the  rest  of  his  work.  He  endeavoured 
to  represent  the  dog  panting,  and  with  his  month  foaming  as  after  a 
long  chase ;  and  employed  all  the  skill  he  was  capable  of  exerting  on 
that  occasion,  without  being  able  to  content  himself.  Art,  in  his 
opinion,  was  more  visible  than  it  ought  to  have  been ;  a  mere  resem- 
blance would  not  suffice,  and  almost  nothing  but  reality  itself  would 
satisfy  him.  He  was  desirous  that  the  foam  should  not  seem  painted, 
but  actually  flowing  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  dog.  He  frequently 
retouched  it,  and  suffered  a  degree  of  torture  from  his  anxiety  to 
express  those  simple  traces  of  nature,  of  which  he  had  formed  the 
ideas  in  his  mind.  All  his  attempts  were  however  ineffectual,  till  at 
last,  in  a  violent  emotion  of  rage  and  despair,  he  darted  at  the  pic- 
ture the  very  sponge  with  which  lie  used  to  wipe  out  his  colours,  and 
chance  accomplished  that  which  art  had  not  been  able  to  effect.* 

'  He  was  the  son  of  OrcbimuBy  whose  parents  were  the  Sun  and  Rhoda,  firom  whom  the  city 
and  island  derived  their  name. 

*  He  subsisted  on  boiled  lupineSi  a  kind  of  pulse,  whiob  satisfied  hie  hunger  and  thint  at 
^e  same  time.  '  Paroentum  ptetarsBy  fagit  oeoasio  Tictoriss. 

*  Est  in  ea  oanis  mire  factos,  at  quem  pariter  casus  et  an  pinxerint  Kon  Jndiutbat  se  ex- 
primere  in  eo  spumam  anhelantis  posse,  cum  in  reliqua  omni  parte  (quod  difficillimnm  crat) 
slbi  ipsi  satasfeoiBset.    risoiplioebat  antem  ars  ipsa,  nee  minai  poterait^  et  ridebatur  vhv'-.  ae 
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This  painter  is  censured  for  .being  too  difficult  to  be  pleased,  and 
for  retoncbing  his  pictures  too  frequently.  It  is  certain  that  though 
Apelles  almost  regarded  him  as  his  master,  and  allowed  him  a  number 
of  excellent  qualities,  yet  he  condemned  in  him  the  defect  of  not  being 
able  to  quit  the  pencil  and  finish  his  works ;  a  defect  highly  perni* 
cions  in  eloquence  as  well  as  painting.^  '^  We  ought,*'  says  Cicero, 
'^to  know  how  far  we  should  go  ;  and  Apelles  justly  censured  some 
painters  for  not  knowing  when  to  have  done."  ^ 

SECTION  IX.  —  EXPEDITION  OF  SELBUCUS.      CASSANDER  COMPELLED  TO 
RAISE  THE   SIEGE   OF  ATHENS.      ANTIQONUS   SLAIN. 

The  farther  we  advance  into  the  history  of  Alexander's  successors, 
the  more  easily  may  we  discover  the  spirit  by  which  they  were  con- 
stantly actuated  hitherto,  and  by  which  they  will  still  appear  to  be 
inflaenced.  They  at  first  concealed  their  real  disposition,  by  nomi- 
nating children,  or  persons  of  weak  capacities,  to  the  regal  dignity,  in 
order  to  disguise  their  own  ambitious  views.  But  as  soon  as  all  the 
family  of  Alexander  was  destroyed,  they  threw  off  the  mask,  and  dis- 
corered  themselves  in  their  proper  colours,  and  such  as,  in  reality, 
they  had  always  been.  They  were  all  equally  solicitous  to  support 
themselves  in  tiieir  several  governments ;  to  become  entirely  indepen- 
dent ;  to  assume  an  absolute  sovereignty,  and  enlarge  the  limits  of 
their  provinces  and  kingdoms  at  the  expense  of  those  other  governors 
who  were  weaker  or  less  successful  than  themselves.  To  this  end, 
they  employed  the  force  of  their  arms,  and  entered  into  alliances, 
which  they  were  always  ready  to  violate,  when  they  could  derive  more 
advantage  from  others ;  and  they  renewed  them  with  the  same  facility 
ft'om  the  same  motives.  They  considered  the  vast  conquests  of  Alex- 
ander as  an  inheritance  destitute  of  a  master,  and  which  prudence 
obliged  them  to  secure  for  themselves,  in  as  large  portions  as  possible, 
without  any  apprehensions  of  being  reproached  as  usurpers,  for  the 
acquisition  of  countries  gained  by  the  victories  of  the  Macedonians, 
but  not  the  property  of  any  particular  person.  This  was  the  great 
motive  of  all  the  enterprises  in  which  they  engaged. 

Seleucus,  as  we  formerly  observed,  was  master  of  all  the  countries 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Indus,  and  was  desirous  of  acquiring 
those  that  lay  beyond  the  latter  of  these  rivers.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  improve  the  favourable  conjuncture  of  his  union,  in  point  of  in- 
terest, with  Ptolemy,  Gassander,  and  Lysimachus,  and  at  a  time  when 
the  forces  of  Antigonus  were  divided,  and  Demetrius  was  employed 
in  the  siege  of  Bhodes,  and  in  awing  the  republics  of  Greece  —  in  a 

btDgins  a  Teritete  dUcedere,  spamaque  iUa  pingi  non  ex  ore  nMoi,  anxio  animi  cruciata  cam 
io  pietara  remm  esse,  non  verisimile,  vellet.  Absteraetar  ssepios  mataveratqae  penicillanit 
naUo  modo  sibi  approbana.  PoBtremo  iratas  arti  quod  inteUigeretur,  spongiam  earn  impegit 
iariio  loeo  tabal»y  et  ilia  reposnit  ablatoe  colores,  qualiter  cara  optabat:  fecitque  in  pictora 
fortana  oatttram. — Piin.  L  xxxt.  c.  10. 

*  Et  aliam  gloriam  nsnrpavit  Apellea,  eum  Protogenit  opue  immensi  laboris  ac  curse  enpra 
modom  anxite  miraretar.  Dixit  enim  omnia  sibi  eum  Ulo  paria  esse,  aut  iUi  meliora,  sed  uno 
se  pneatare,  qaod  mannm  ille  de  tabula  nesciret  toUere  :  memorabiU  prscepto,  nocere  ssepe 
aimiam  diligeotiam. — Plin.  1.  xxxt.  o.  10. 

*  In  omnibus  rebus  TiTendum  est  quatenus — In  qno  ApeUes  pictores  quoquo  eos  pecoor* 
4ioebat,  qui  non  sentirent  quid  asset  satis. — Orat  n.  78. 
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word,  while  Antigonua  himself  was  only  intent  upon  becoming  master 
of  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  and  attacking  Ptolemy  even  in  Egypt  itself  — 
Seleucus,  therefore,  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  improve  this 
diversion,  which  weakened  the  only  enemy  he  had  to  fear  for  carry- 
ing his  arms  against  the  people  of  India,  who  were  included  in  his 
lot  by  the  general  partition,  and  whom  he  hoped  it  would  be  very 
practicable  for  him  to  subdue  by  a  sudden  irruption,  altogether  unez- 
pected  by  king  Sandrocotta.  This  person  was  an  Indian  of  very 
mean  extraction,  who,  under  the  specious  pretext  of  delivering  his 
country  from  the  tyranny  of  foreigners,  had  raised  an  army,  and 
augmented  it  so  well  by  degrees,  that  he  found  means  to  drive  the 
Macedonians  out  of  all  the  provinces  of  India  which  Alexander  had 
conquered,  and  to  establish  himself  in  them,  while  the  successors  of 
that  monarch  were  engaged  in  mutual  wars  with  each  other.  Selen- 
cus  passed  the  Indus  in  order  to  regain  those  provinces ;  but  when 
he  found  that  Sandrocotta  had  rendered  himself  absolute  master  of 
all  India,  and  had  likewise  an  army  of  six  hundred  thousand  men, 
with  a  prodigious  number  of  elephants,  he  did  not  judge  it  prudent 
to  attack  so  potent  a  prince,  but  entered  into  a  treaty  with  him,  by 
which  he  agreed  to  renounce  all  his  pretensions  to  that  country,  pro- 
vided Sandrocotta  would  furnish  him  with  five  hundred  elephants; 
upon  which  terms  a  peace  was  concluded.  This  was  the  result  of 
Alexander's  Indian  conquests !  this  the  fruit  of  so  much  bloodshed, 
to  gratify  the  frantic  ambition  of  one  prince !  Seleucus  shortly  after 
led  his  troops  into  the  west,  against  Antigonus,  as  I  shall  soon  ob- 
serve. The  absolute  necessity  he  was  under  of  engaging  in  this  war, 
was  one  of  the  strongest  inducements  for  concluding  so  sudden  a 
peace  with  the  Indian  prince.^ 

The  Athenians,  at  the  same  time,  called  in  Demetrius  to  assist 
them  against  Oassander,  who  besieged  their  city.  He  accordingly 
set  sail  with  three  hundred  and  thirty  galleys,  and  a  great  body  of 
foot,  and  not  only  drove  Gassander  out  of  Attica,  but  pursued  him  aa 
far  as  Thermopylae,  where  he  defeated  him,  and  made  himself  roaster 
of  Her-iclea,  which  surrendered  voluntarily.  He  also  admitted 
into  his  service  six  thousand  Macedonians,  who  came  oyer  to  his 
side.^ 

When  he  returned  to  Athens,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  though 
they  had  always  lavished  upon  him  all  the  honours  they  were  able  to 
invent,  had  recourse  to  new  flatteries  that  outdid  the  former.  They 
lodged  him  in  the  back  part  of  the  temple  of  Minerva,  called  Par- 
theon ;  but  even  this  place,  which  had  so  much  sanctity  ascribed  to 
it  by  the  people,  and  was  the  mansion  of  a  virgin  goddess,  he  did  not 
scruple  to  profane  by  the  most  infamous  and  crying  debaucheries. 
His  courtesans  were  there  treated  with  more  honour  than  the  goddess 
herself,  and  were  the  only  divinities  he  adored,  hfi  even  caused 
altars  to  be  erected  to  them  by  the  Athenians,  whom  he  called  abject 
wretches,  for  their  mean  compliance,  and  creatures  bom  only  for 

*A.  M.  3701.    AntJ.  G.  303. 
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slavery  —  so  mnoh  was  even  the  prince  shocked  at  snch  despicable 
adulation^^  as  Tacitus  observed  with  respect  to  Tiberius.^ 

Democles,  sumamed  the  Fair,  and  of  a  very  tender  age,  threw 
himself,  in  order  to  elude  the  violence  of  Demetrius,  into  a  vessel  of 
boiling  water,  prepared  for  a  bath,  and  there  lost  his  life,  choosing 
rather  to  die  than  violate  his  modesty.  The  Athenians,  to  appease 
the  resentment  of  Demetrius,  who  was  extremely  offended  at  a  decree 
they  had  published  relating  to  him,  issued  a  new  one,  iroportingt 
'^  that  it  was  ordered  and  adjudged  by  the  people  of  Athens,  that 
whatever  Demetrius  might  think  fit  to  command,  should  be  considered 
as  sacred  in  regard  to  the  gods,  and  just  with  regard  to  men."  Is  it 
possible  to  believe  that  flattery  and  servitude  could  be  carried  to  such 
an  excess  of  baseness,  extravagance,  and  irreligion  ? 

Demetrius,  after  these  proceedings,  retired  into  Peloponnesus,  and 
took  from  Ptolemy,  who  had  rendered  himself  powerful  in  that 
country,  the  cities  of  Sicyon,  Oorinth,  and  several  others,  where  he 
had  garrisons ;  and  as  he  happened  to  be  at  Argos,  at  the  grand  fes- 
tiTsl  in  honour  of  Juno,  he  was  desirous  of  celebrating  it,  by  pro- 
posing prises,  and  presiding  in  person  among  the  Greeks.  In  order 
to  solemniae  it  more  effectually,  he  espoused,  on  that  day,  Deidamiai 
the  daughter  of  ^acides,  king  of  the  Molossians,  and  sister  of 
Pjrrhus. 

The  ststes  of  Greece  being  assembled  in  the  isthmus,  and  curiosity 
having  drawn  a  vast  number  of  people  from  all  parts,  Demetrius  was 
proclaimed  general  of  all  the  Greeks,  as  Philip  and  Alexander  had 
been  before  him ;  to  whom  he  thought  himself  far  superior,  so  much 
vas  he  intoxicated  with  the  success  of  his  arms  and  the  flattery 
lavished  upon  him.^ 

When  he  was  about  to  depart  from  Peloponnesus  for  Athens,  he 
wrote  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  that  he  intended,  upon  his  ar- 
rival among  them,  to  be  initiated  into  the  greater  and  lesser  ravste- 
ries  at  the  same  time.  This  had  never  been  permitted  before,  tor  it 
was  necessary  to  observe  certain  intervals,  it  being  lawful  to  celebrate 
the  lesser  mysteries  only  in  the  month  of  March,  and  the  greater  in 
that  of  October.^  In  order,  therefore,  to  obviate  this  inconveniencci 
and  satisfy  so  religious  a  prince,  it  was  ordered  that  the  then  present 
mouth  of  May  should  be  aeemed  the  month  of  March,  and  afterwards 
that  of  October ;  and  Demetrius,  by  this  rare  invention,  was  duly 
initiated,  without  infringing  the  customs  and  ceremonies  prescribed 
by  the  law. 

But  of  all  the  abuses  committed  at  Athens,  that  which  most 
afflicted  and  mortified  the  inhabitants  was  an  order  issued  by  Deme- 
trius for  immediately  fumishine  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
talents;  andTwhen  this  money  had  been  collected,  without  the  least 

'  Athm.  L  yI.  p.  IM. 

'  M emoruB  prodilor,  Tlberimii^  qvoties  ourU  •gredoretnr,  GrtMis  rerUfl  in  huno  modma 
lioqai  solitam  :  "  0  homines  ad  servitatom  paratos  I"  ScUicet  etuon  ilium,  qui  libertatem 
pnblicam  DoUet»  tam  projeotao  semtutem  patientlce  taodebat  —  Taoit  Annal.  1.  iii  o.  05. 

'  Plat,  in  Demet  p.  900. 

*  There  are  Tarioue  i  pinioni  with  relation  to  the  months  in  wUeh  tiieee  mysteiiee  were 
Mlcbrued. 
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delay  or  abatement,  the  prince,  the  moment  he  saw  it  amassed  to- 
gether, ordered  it  to  be  given  to  Lamia  and  the  other  conrtesans  in 
her  company,  for  washes  and  paint.  The  Athenians  were  more 
offended  at  the  indignity  than  the  loss,  and  resented  the  application 
of  that,  sum  with  more  ardour  than  they  had  shown  in  contributing 
to  it. 

Lamia,  as  if  this  terrible  expense  had  not  been  sufficient,  being 
desirous  to  regale  Demetrius  at  a  feast,  extorted  money  from  several 
of  the  richest  of  the  Athenians,  by  her  own  private  authority.  The 
entertainment  cost  immense  sums,  and  gave  birth  to  a  very  ingenious 
pleasantry  of  a  comic  poet,  who  said,  that  Lamia  was  a  true  helepo- 
lis.  We  have  already  shown  that  the  helepolis  wap  a  machine  in- 
vented by  Demetrius  for  attacking  towns. 

Cassander,  finding  himself  vigorously  pressed  by  Demetrius,  and 
not  being  able  to  obtain  a  peace,  without  submitting  entirely  to  the 
discretion  of  Antigonus,  agreed  with  Lysimachus  to  send  ambassadors 
to  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy,  to  represent  to  them  the  situation  to  which 
they  were  reduced.  The  conduct  of  Antigonus  made  it  evident,  that 
he  had  no  less  in  view,  than  to  dispossess  all  the  other  successors  of 
Alexander,  and  usurp  the  whole  empire  to  himself;  and  that  it  was 
time  to  form  a  strict  alliance  with  each  other,  to  humble  this  exorbi- 
tant power.  They  were  likewise  offended,  and  Lysimachus  in  par- 
ticular, at  the  contemptible  manner  in  which  Demetrius  permitted 
people  to  treat  other  kings  in  their  conversation  at  his  table,  appro- 
priating a  regal  title  to  himself  and  his  father ;  whereas  Ptolemy, 
according  to  his  flatterers,  was  no  more  than  the  captain  of  a  ship ; 
Seleucus  a  commander  of  elephants ;  and  Lysimachus  a  treasurer. 
A  confederacy  was  therefore  formed  by  these  four  kings,  after  which 
they  hastened  into  Assyria,  to  make  preparations  for  this  new  war.' 

The  first  operations  of  it  were  commenced  at  the  Hellespont ;  Cas- 
sander and  Lysimachus  having  judged  it  expedient  that  the  former 
should  continue  in  Europe,  to  defend  it  against  Demetrius,  and  that 
the  latter  should  invade  the  provinces  of  Antigonus  in  Asia,  with  as 
many  troops  as  could  be  drawn  out  of  their  own  kingdom,  without 
leaving  them  too  destitute  of  forces.  Lysimachus  executed  his  part 
conformably  to  the  agreement,  passed  the  Hellespont  with  a  fine 
army,  and  either  by  treaty  or  force,  reduced  Phrygia,  Lydia,  Lycao- 
nia,  and  most  of  the  territories  between  the  Propontis  and  the  river 
Mseander. 

Antigonus  was  then  at  Antigonia,  which  he  had  lately  built  in 
Upper  Syria,  and  where  he  was  employed  in  celebrating  the  solemn 
games  he  had  there  established.  This  news,  with  that  of  several  other 
revolts,  transmitted  to  him  at  the  same  time,  caused  him  immediately 
to  quit  his  games.  He  accordingly  dismissed  the  assembly  upon  the 
spot,  and  made  preparations  for  advancing  against  the  enemy.  When 
all  his  troops  were  drawn  together,  he  marched  with  the  utmost  expe- 
dition over  Mount  Taurus,  and  entered  Cilicia,  where  he  took  out  of  the 

» A.  M.  8702.    Ant  J.  0.  802.    BiocL  L  zz.  p.  880--830.    Plat,  in  Demet  p.  699.    Jutui- 
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pnblic  treasury  of  Synada,  a  city  of  that  province,  as  much  money  as 
he  wanted,  and  then  augmented  his  troops  to  the  number  he  thought 
necessary ;  after  which  he  advanced  directly  toward  the  enemy,  and 
retook  several  places  in  his  march.  Lysimachus  thought  proper  to  be 
upon  the  defensive,  till  the  arrival  of  the  succours  upon  their  march 
to  join  him  from  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy.  The  remaining  part  of  the 
year,  therefore,  elapsed  without  any  action,  and  each  party  retired 
into  winter-quarters. 

Seleucus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  season,  formed  his  army  at 
Babylon,  and  mardbed  into  Oappadocia,  to  act  against  Antigonus. 
This  latter  sent  immediately  for  Demetrius,  who  left  Greece  with  great 
expedition,  marched  to  fiphesns,  and  retook  that  city,  with  several 
others  that  had  declared  for  Lysimachus  upon  his  arrival  in  Asia.^ 

Ptolemy  employed  the  opportunity  in  Syria,  of  the  absence  of  Anti- 
gonus, and  recovered  all  Phoenicia,  Judea,  and  Ooslo-syria,  except  the 
cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  where  Antigonus  had  left  good  garrisons. 
He,  indeed,  formed  the  siege  of  Sidon ;  but  while  his  troops  were 
employed  in  battering  the  walls,  he  received  intelligence  that  Anti- 
gonus had  defeated  Seleucus  and  Lysimachus,  and  was  advancing  to 
relieve  the  place.  Upon  this  information  he  made  a  truce  for  five 
months  with  the  Sidonians,  raised  the  siege,  and  returned  to  Egypt, 

Here  ends  what  remains  of  the  history  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  a 
period  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  on  the  very  point  of  a  battle, 
by  which  the  fate  of  Alexander's  successors  is  to  be  decided. 

The  confederate  army,  commanded  by  Seleucus  and  Lysimachus, 
and  the  troope  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  arrived  at  Phrygia 
almost  at.the  same  tame,  but  ^id  not  long  confront  each  other  without 
coming  to  blows,  Antigonus  had  more  than  sixty  thousand  foot,  ten 
thousand  horse,  and  seventy-five  elephants.  The  enemy's  forces 
consisted  of  sizty-foiir  thousand  foot,  ten  thousand  five  hundred 
horse,  four  hundred  elephants,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  chariots 
armed  with  scythes.  The  battle  was  fought  near  Ipsus,  a  city  of 
Phrygia.* 

As  soon  as  the  signal  was  given,  Demetrius,  at  the  head  of  his  best 
cavalry,  fell  upon  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  and  behaved  with 
so  much  bravery,  that  he  broke  the  enemy's  ranks,  and  put  them  to 
flight ;  but  ft  rash  and  inconsiderate  thirst  of  glory,  which  generals 
can  never  suspect  too  m«ch,  and  has  been  fatal  to  many,  prompted 
Demetrius  to  pursue  the  fugitives  with  too  much  ardour,  and  without 
any  consideration  for  the  rest  of  the  army ;  by  which  means  he  lost 
the  victory  be  might  easily  hare  secured,  had  he  improved  his  first 
advantage  rightly :  for  when  he  returned  from  the  pursuit,  he  found 
it  impracticable  for  him  to  rejoin  his  infantry,  the  enemy's  elephants 
having  occupied  all  the  intermediate  space.  When  Seleucus  saw 
the  infantry  of  Antigonus  separated  from  their  cavalry,  he  only  made 
several  feint  attacks  upon  them,  sometimes  on  one  side,  and  some- 
times en  anotbe^r,  in  order  to  intimidate  and  afford  them  sufficient 
time  to  quit  the  army  of  Antigonus,  and  come  over  to  his  own ;  and 

'  A.  H.  3703.    Ant  J.  a  SOL  •  Hat.  in  I>«Di«t  |>.  903. 
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this  was  at  last  the  expedient  on  which  they  resolved.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  infantry  separated  from  the  rest,  and  surrendered  in  a 
voluntary  manner  to  Seleucus,  and  the  other  was  put  to  flight. 

At  the  same  instant,  a  large  body  of  the  army  of  Seleucus  drew  off 
by  his  order,  and  made  a  furious  attack  upon  Antigonus,  who  sustained 
their  efforts  for  some  time ;  but  being  at  last  overwhelmed  with  darts, 
and  having  received  many  wounds,  he  fell  dead,  having  defended  him- 
self valiantly  to  the  last.  Demetrius,  seeing  his  father  dead,  rallied 
all  the  troops  he  was  able  to  draw  together,  and  retired  to  Ephesus, 
with  five  thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand  horse ;  which  were  all  that 
remained  of  more  than  sixty  thousand  men  whom  his  father  and  him- 
self commanded  at  the  beginning  of  the  engagement.  The  great 
Pyrrhus,  young  as  he  then  was,  was  inseparable  from  Demetrius, 
overthrew  all  that  opposed  him,  and  gave  an  essay,  in  this  first  action, 
of  what  might  be  expected  one  day  n*om  his  valour  and  bravery.^ 


CHAPTER  n. 

This  second  chapter  includes  the  space  of  fifty-five  years ;  namely, 
the  last  fifteen  years  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  who  had  already 
reigned  twenty-three,  which,  with  the  other  fifteen,  make  thirty- 
eight  ;  and  forty-eight  years  more,  being  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus. 

6BCTI0N  I. — THE  FOUR  VICTORIOUS   PRINCES  DIVTDB  THB   EMPIRE 
OF  ALEXANDER  THE   QRBAT  INTO   AS  MANT  KINGDOMS. 

After  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  the  four  confederate  princes  divided  the 
dominions  of  Antigonus  among  themselves,  and  added  them  to  those 
they  already  possessed.  The  empire  of  Alexander  was  thus  divided 
into  four  kingdoms,  of  which  Ptolemy  had  Egypt,  Lybia,  Arabia, 
Coelo-syria,  and  Palestine;  Gassander  had  Macedonia  and  Greece; 
Lysimachus,  Thrace,  Bithynia,  and  some  other  provinces  beyond  the 
Hellespont,  with  the  Bosphorus ;  and  Seleucus,  all  the  rest  of  Asia 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates,  and  as  far  as  the  river  Indus. 
The  dominions  of  this  last  prince  are  usually  called  the  kingdom  of 
Syria,  because  Seleucus,  who  afterwards  built  Antioch  in  that  pro- 
vince, made  it  the  chief  seat  of  his  residence,  in  which  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  successors,  who,  from  his  name  were  called  Seleucidie. 
This  kingdom,  however,  not  only  included  Syria,  but  those  vast  and 
fertile  provinces  of  Upper  Asia,  which  constituted  the  Persian  empire. 
The  reigu  of  twenty  years,  which  I  have  assigned  to  Seleucus  Nica- 
tor,  commences  at  this  period,  because  he  was  not  acknowledged  as 
king  till  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus ;  and  if  we  add  to  these  the  twelve 
years,  during  which  he  exercised  the  regal  authority  without  the  title, 
they  will  make  out  the  reign  of  thirty-one  years  assigned  to  him  by 
Bishop  Usher.^ 

These  four  kings  are  the  four  horns  of  the  he-goat  in  the  prophecy 

*  Plat  in  Pyprh.  p.  8S4. 

*  Plat,  in  Demet.  p.  902.    Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  122,  128.    Poljb.  L  zr.  p.  672. 
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of  Daniel,  who  succeeded  in  the  place  of  the  first  horn  that  was 
broken.     The  first  horn  was  Alexander,  king  of  Greece,  who  destroyed  ; 
the  empire  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  designated  by  the  ram  with  two 
horns ;  and  the  foar  horns,  are  those  four  kings  who  rose  up  after  him, 
and  divided  his  empire  among  them,  but  they  were  not  of  h!s  posterity.' 

They  are  likewise  represented  by  the  four  heads  of  the  leopard, 
which  are  introduced  in  another  part  of  the  same  prophecy.^ 

These  prophecies  of  Daniel  were  fully  accomplished  by  this  last 
partition  of  Alexander's  empire;  other  divisions  had,  indeed,  been 
made  before  this,  bat  they  were  only  of  provinces,  which  were  con- 
signed to  governors,  under  the  brother  and  son  of  Alexander,  and  none 
bat  the  last  was  the  legal  partition.  These  prophecies,  therefore,  are 
to  be  understood  of  this  alone,  for  they  evidently  represent  these  four 
successors  of  Alexander,  in  the  quality  of  four  kings,  ''  four  stood  up 
for  it."  But  not  one  of  Alexander's  successors  obtained  the  regal 
dignity  till  about  three  years  before  the  last  division  of  the  empire. 
And  even  this  dignity  was  at  first  precarious,  being  assumed  by  each 
of  the  several  parties,  merely  by  his  own  authority,  and  not  acknow- 
ledged by  any  of  the  rest.  Whereas,  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  the 
treaty  made  between  the  four  confederates,  when  they  had  defeated 
their  adversary,  and  divested  him  of  his  dominions,  assigned  each  of 
them  their  dominions  under  the  appellation  of  so  many  kingdoms,  and 
authorized  and  acknowledged  them  as  kings  and  sovereigns,  indepen- 
dent of  any  superior  power.  These  four  kings  are,  Ptolemy,  Seleucus, 
Cassander,  and  Lysimachus. 

We  can  never  sufBciently  admire,  in  this  and  the  other  places, 
wherein  the  completion  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  will  be  observed, 
the  strong  light  with  which  the  prophet  penetrates  the  thick  gloom  of 
futurity,  at  a  time  when  there  was  not  the  least  appearance  of  any 
thing  he  foretells.  With  how  much  certainty  and  exactness,  even 
amidst  the  variety  of  these  revolutions,  and  a  chaos  of  singular  events, 
does  he  determine  each  particular  circumstance,  and  fix  the  number 
of  the  several  successors!  How  expressly  has  he  pointed  out  the 
nation  that  was  to  be  the  Grecian ;  described  the  countries  they  were 
to  possess ;  measured  the  duration  of  their  empires,  and  the  extent  of 
their  power,  inferior  to  that  of  Alexander ;  in  a  word,  with  what  lively 
colours  has  he  drawn  the  characters  of  those  princes,  and  specified 
their  alliances,  treaties,  treachery,  marriages,  and  success !    Can  any 

*  "And  as  I  wu  conflidering^  behold,  a  he-goat  came  from  the  west,  on  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth,  and  touched  not  the  ground  ;  and  the  goat  had  a  notable  horn  between  his  eyes. 
Aad  he  came  to  the  ram  that  bii2l  two  home,  whieh  he  had  seen  standing  before  the  river, 
and  ran  unto  him  in  the  fury  of  his  power.  And  I  saw  him  come  close  unto  the  ram,  and  he 
was  moved  with  cholcr  against  him,  and  smote  the  ram,  and  brake  his  two  horns,  and  there 
was  BO  power  in  the  ram  to  stand  before  him,  bat  he  cast  htm  down  to  the  ground,  and  stamped 
upon  him :  and  there  was  none  that  could  deliver  the  ram  out  of  his  hand.  Therefore, 
Uie  he-goat  waxed  very  great,  and  when  he  was  strong,  the  great  horn  was  broken  ;  and,  for 
it,  eame  up  four  notable  horns,  towards  the  four  winds  of  heaven."  Dan.  chap.  viii.  ver.  6, 6, 
7,  8.— God  afterwards  explains  to  his  prophet  what  he  had  seen  :  "  The  ram  which  thou  saw- 
est  having  two  horns,  are  the  kings  of  Media  and  Persia,  and  the  rough  goat  is  the  king  of 
Srecia,  and  the  great  bom  that  is  between  his  eyes,  is  the  first  king.  Now,  that  being  broken, 
whereas  four  stood  up  for  it,  four  kingdoms  shall  stand  up  out  of  the  nation,  but  not  in  his 
eower."    Ibid.  ver.  20,  21,  22. 

*  "  kt^^  this  I  beheld,  and  lo,  another  like  a  leopard,  whieh  had  upon  the  back  of  it  four 
viags  of  a  fowl;  the  beast  had  also  four  heads;  and  dominion  was  given  to  it"    Dan.  viL  6 
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one  possibly  ascribe  to  chance,  or  human  foresight,  so  many  circum- 
stantial predictions,  which,  at  the  time  of  their  being  denounced,  were 
80  remote  from  probability ;  and  may  we  not  evidently  discover  in 
them  the  character  and  traces  of  the  Divinity,  to  whom,  all  ages  are 
present  in  one  view,  and  who,  alone  determines,  at  his  will,  the  fate 
of  all  the  kingdoms  and  empires  of  the  world  ?  But,  it  is  now  time 
for  us  to  resume  the  thread  of  our  history. 

Onias,  the  first  of  that  name,  and  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  died 
about  this  time,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Simon,  who,  for  the 
sanctity  of  his  life,  and  the  equity  of  all  his  actions,  was  snrnamed 
the  Just.     He  enjoyed  the  pontificate  for  the  space  of  nine  years.^ 

Seleucus,  after  the  death  of  Antigonus,  made  himself  master  of 
Upper  Syria,  where  he  built  Antioch  on  the  Orontes,  and  gave  it  that 
name,  either  from  his  father,  or  his  son,  for  they  were  both  called 
Antiochus.  This  city,  where  the  Syrian  kings  afterwards  reside«l, 
was  the  capitol  of  the  east  for  a  long  time,  and  still  preserved  that 
privilege  under  the  Roman  emperors.  Antigonus  had  lately  built  a 
city  at  a  small  distance  from  this,  and  called  it  Antigonia ;  but  Seleu- 
cus had  entirely  demolished  it,  and  employed  the  materials  in  the 
construction  of  his  own  oity,  to  which  he  afterwards  transplanted  the 
inhabitants  of  the  former.' 

Among  several  other  cities  built  by  Seleucus  in  this  country,  there 
were  three  more  remarkable  than  the  others ;  the  first  called  Seleucia, 
from  his  own  name ;  the  second  Apamea,  from  his  consort  of  that 
name,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Artabazus  the  Persian :  and  the  third 
Laodicea,  so  denominated  from  his  mother.  Apamea  and  Seleucia 
were  situated  on  the  same  river  on  which  Antioch  was  built,  and 
Laodicea  was  in  the  southern  part  of  the  same  quarter.  He  allowed 
the  Jews  the  same  privileges  and  immunities  in  each  of  these  new 
cities,  as  were  enjoyed  by  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians,  and  especially 
at  Antioch  in  Syria,  where  that  people  settled  in  such  numbers,  that 
they  possessed  as  considerable  a  part  of  that  city  as  their  other  coun- 
trymen enjoyed  at  Alexandria.^ 

Demetrius  had  withdrawn  himself  to  Ephesus  after  the  battle  of 
Ipsus,  and  from  thence  embarked  for  Greece ;  his  whole  resource 
being  limited  to  the  affection  of  the  Athenians,  with  whom  he  had 
left  his  fleet,  money,  and  wife  Deidamta.  But  he  was  strangely  sur- 
prised and  offended,  when  he  was  met  in  his  way  by  ambassadors 
from  the  Athenians,  who  came  to  acquaint  him  that  he  could  not  be 
admitted  into  their  city,  because  the  people  had,  by  a  decree,  pro- 
hibited the  reception  of  any  of  the  kings.  They  also  informed  him, 
that  his  consort,  Deidamia,  had  been  conducted  to  Megara,  with  all 
the  honours  and  attendance  due  to  her  dignity.  Demetrius  was  then 
sensible  of  the  value  of  honours  and  homages  extorted  by  fear,  and 
which  did  not  proceed  from  the  will.  The  postui'e  of  his  affairs  not 
permitting  him  to  revenge  the  perfidy  of  that  people,  he  contented 
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himself  with  intimating  his  complaints  to  them  in  a  moderate  manner, 
and  demanded  his  galleys,  among  which  was  that  prodigiohs  galley 
of  sixteen  benches  of  oars.  As  soon  as  he  had  received  them  he 
sailed  towards  the  Chersoneeus ;  and  having  committed  some  devas- 
tations in  the  territories  of  Lysimachus,  he  enriched  his  army  with 
the  spoils,  and  by  that  expedient  prevented  the  desertion  of  his  troops, 
who  now  began  to  recover  their  vigour,  and  render  themselves  again 
formidable. 

Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace,  in  order  to  strengthen  himself  in  his 
domiDions,  entered  into  a  particular  treaty  with  Ptolemy,  and  strength- 
ened the  alliance  between  them,  by  espousing  one  of  his  daughters, 
named  Arsinoe;  shortly  after  which,  his  son  Agathocles  married 
another. 

This  double  alliance  between  Lysimachus  and  Ptolemy  gave  um- 
brage to  Seleucus,  who  thereupon  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Deme- 
trius, and  espoused  Stratonice,  the  daughter  of  that  prince,  by  Phila, 
the  sister  of  Gassander.  The  beauty  of  that  princess  had  induced 
Seleucus  to  demand  her  in  marriage ;  and  as  the  affairs  of  Demetrius 
were  at  that  time  in  a  very  bad  condition,  so  honourable  an  alliance, 
with  so  powerful  a  prince,  was  exceedingly  agreeable  to  him  ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  he  immediately  conducted  his  daughter,  with  all 
his  fleet,  into  Syria,  from  Greece,  where  he  was  still  in  possession  of 
some  plaoes.  During  his  passage,  he  made  a  descent  on  Gilicia, 
which  then  belonged  to  Plistarchus,  the  brother  of  Gassander,  to 
whom  it  had  been  assigned  by  the  four  kings  who  divided  the  domi- 
nions of  Alexander  the  Great  after  the  death  of  Antigonus.  Plis- 
tarchus went  to  complain  of  this  proceeding  to  Seleucus,  and  to  re- 
proach him  for  contracting  an  alliance  with  the  common  enemy, 
without  the  consent  of  the  other  kings,  which  he  considered  as  an  in- 
fraction of  the  treaty.  Demetrius,  receiving  intelligence  of  this 
journey,  advanced  directly  to  the  city  of  Synada,  where  the  trea- 
sures of  the  proyince,  amounting  to  twelve  hundred  talents,  were 
deposited.  These  he  carried  off  with  all  expedition  to  his  fleet,  and 
then  set  sail  for  Syria,  where  he  found  Seleucus,  and  gave  him  the 
princess  Stratonice  in  marriage.  Demetrius,  after  some  days  passed 
in  rejoicings  for  the  nuptials,  and  entertainments  given  on  each  side, 
returned  to  Gilicia,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  province. 
He  then  sent  his  wife  Phila  to  Gassi^nder,  in  order  to  excuse  his  pro- 
ceeding. These  kings  imitated  the  princes  of  the  East,  with  whom 
it  is  customary  to  have  several  wires  at  the  same  time.^ 

Daring  these  transactions  of  Demetrius,  Deidamia,  another  of  his 
wives,  who  had  taken  a  journey  to  meet  him  in  Greece,  and  had 
passed  some  time  with  him  in  that  country,  was  seized  with  an  indis- 
position that  terminated  in  her  death.  Demetrius  having  reconciled 
himself  with  Ptolemy,  by  the  mediation  of  Seleucus,  espoused  Ptole- 
maida,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  by  which  means  his  affairs  began  to 
assume  a  better  aspect ;  for  he  had  all  the  island  of  Gyprus,  and  the 
two  rich  and  powerful  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  besides  his  new  con- 
quests in  Gilicia.^ 
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It  was  very  imprudent  in  Seleucus  to  permit  so  dangerous  an  ene- 
my to  establish  himself  at  so  small  a  distance  from  him,  and  to  usurp 
from  one  of  his  allies  a  province  so  near  his  own  dominions  as  Gilicia. 
All  this  shows  that  these  princes  had  no  established  rules  and  prin- 
ciples of  conduct,  and  were  even  ignorant  of  the  true  interests  of 
their  ambition ;  for  as  to  faith  of  treaty,  equity,  and  gratitude,  they 
had  long  since  renounced  them  all,  and  only  reigned  for  the  unhap- 
piness  of  their  people,  as  the  author  of  the  first  book  of  Maccabees 
has  observed.* 

The  eyes  of  Seleucus  were,  however,  open  at  last,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  his  having  a  neighbour  of  such  abilities  on  each  side  of  his 
dominions,  he  required  Demetrius  to  surrender  Cilicia  to  him  for  a 
very  considerable  sum  of  money;  but  that  prince  not  being  disposed 
to  comply  with  such  a  proposal,  Seleucus  insisted  upon  his  restoring 
him  the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  that  depended  on  Syria,  of  which 
he  was  king.  Demetrius,  enraged  at  this  demand,  replied  very 
abruptly,  that  though  he  should  lose  several  other  battles  as  fatal  to 
him  as  that  of  Ipsus,  he  should  never  resolve  to  purchase  the  friend- 
ship of  Seleucus  at  so  high  a  price.  At  the  same  time  he  sailed  to 
those  two  cities,  where  "he  reinforced  their  garrisons,  and  furnished 
them  with  all  things  necessary  for  a  vigorous  defence;  by  which 
means  the  intention  of  Seleucus  to  take  them  from  him  was  rendered 
ineffectual  at  that  time.  This  proceeding  of  Seleucus  was  very  con- 
formable to  the  rules  of  political  interest,  but  had  such  an  odious 
aspect  with  reference  to  the  maxims  of  honour,  that  it  shocked  all 
mankind,  and  was  universally  condemned  ;  for  as  his  dominions  were 
of  such  a  vast  extent  as  to  include  all  the  countries  between  India 
and  the  Mediterranean,  how  insatiable  was  that  rigour  and  avidity 
which  would  not  permit  him  to  leave  his  father-in-law  in  the  peaceable 
enjoyment  of  the  shattered  remains  of  his  fortune ! 

Cassander  died  about  this  time,  of  a  dropsy,  after  having  governed 
Mil c«  (Ionia  for  the  space  of  nine  years  from  the  death  of  his  father, 
and  81 X  or  seven  from  the  last  partition.  He  left  three  sons  by  Thes- 
Salonica,  one  of  the  sisters  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Philip,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  died  soon  after,  left  the  crown  to  be  contested  by  his 
two  brothers.^ 

Pyrrhus,  the  famous  king  of  Epirus,  had  espoused  Antigone,  a 
1  elation  of  Ptolemy,  in  Egypt.  '•This  young  prince  was  the  son  of 
JBacides,  whom  the  Molossians,  in  a  revolt,  had  expelled  from  the 
throne ;  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Pyrrhus  himself,  then 
an  infant  at  the  breast,  was  preserved  from  the  fury  of  the  revolters, 
who  pursued  him  with  intent  to  destroy  him.  After  various  adven- 
tures, he  was  conducted  to  the  court  of  king  Glaucias,  in  Dlyria, 
where  he  was  taken  into  the  protection  of  that  prince.  Cassander, 
the  mortal  enemy  of  ^acides,  solicited  the  king  to  deliver  the  young 
prince  into  his  hands,  and  offered  him  two  hundred  talents  on  that 
occasion.  Glaucias,  however,  was  struck  with  horror  at  such  a  pro- 
posal, and  when  the  infant  had  attained  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age. 
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he  conducted  him  in  person  to  Epirus,  with  a  powerful  army,  and 
reinstated  him  in  his  dominions,  by  which  means  the  Molossians  wer^ 
compelled  to  submit  to  force.  Justin  tells  us,  that  their  hatred  being 
softened  into  compassion,  they  themselves  recalled  him,  and  assigned 
him  guardians  to  govern  his  kingdom  till  he  should  be  of  age  him- 
self; but  there  seems  to  be  no  great  probability  in  his  account.^ 

When  he  had  attained  his  seventeenth  year,  he  began  to  think  him- 
self sufficiently  established  on  the  throne,  and  set  out  from  his  capital 
city  for  Illyria,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  nuptials  of  one  of  the 
SODS  of  Glaucias,  with  whom  he  had  been  brought  up.  The  Molos- 
sians, taking  advantage  of  his  absence,  revolted  a  second  time,  drove 
all  his  friends  out  of  the  kingdom,  seized  all  his  treasures,  and  con- 
ferred the  crown  on  Neoptolemus,  his  great-uncle.  Pyrrhus  being 
thus  divested  of  his  dominions,  and  finding  himself  destitute  of  all 
SQCcours,  retired  to  his  brother-in-law,  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigo- 
nus,  who  had  espoused  his  sister,  Deidamia. 

This  young  prince  distinguished  himself  among  the  bravest  in  the 
battle  that  was  fought  in  the  plains  of  Ipsus,  and  would  not  forsake 
Demetrius  even  after  he  was  defeated.  He  also  preserved  for  him 
those  Grecian  cities  which  that  prince  had  confided  to  him,  and  when 
a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between  Ptolemy  and  Demetrius,  by 
the  mediation  of  Seleucus,  Pyrrhus  went  into  Egypt  as  a  hostage  for 
his  brother-in-law. 

During  his  continuance  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy,  he  gave  sufficient 
proofs  of  his  strength,  address,  and  extraordinary  patience,  in  hunt- 
ing exercises,  and  all  other  labours.  Observing,  that  of  all  the  wives 
of  Ptolemy,  Berenice  had  the  greatest  ascendant  over  him,  and  that 
she  surpassed  the  others  in  prudence  as  well  as  beauty,  be  attached 
himself  to  her  in  particular ;  for  as  he  was  already  an  able  politician, 
he  neglected  no  opportunity  of  making  his  court  to  those  on  whom 
his  fortune  depended,  and  was  studious  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
such  persons  as  were  capable  of  being  useful  to  him.  His  noble  and 
engaging  demeanour  procured  him  such  a  share  of  Ptolemy's  esteem, 
that  he  gave  him  Antigone,  the  daughter  of  Berenice,  his  favourite 
consort,  in  preference  to  several  young  princes,  who  demanded  her  in 
marriage.  This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  Berenice,  by  Philip,  her 
first  husband,  who  was  a  Macedonian  lord,  little  known  with  respect 
to  any  other  particular.  When  Pyrrhus  had  espoused  Antigone,  the 
queen  had  so  much  influence  over  her  consort,  as  to  induce  him  to 
grant  his  son-in-law  a  fleet,  with  a  supply  of  money,  which  enabled 
him  to  repossess  himself  of  his  dominions.  Here  began  the  fortune 
of  an  exiled  prince,  who  was  afterwards  esteemed  the  greatest  general 
of  his  age ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  every  instance  of  his 
early  conduct  denoted  extraordinary  merit,  and  raised  great  expecta- 
tions of  his  future  glory. 

Athens,  as  we  have  already  said,  revolted  from  Demetrius,  and 
shut  her  gates  against  him.^    But  when  that  prince  thought  he  had 
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BufGciently  provided  for  the  security  of  his  territories  in  Asia,  he 
marched  against  that  rebellions  and  ungrateful  city,  with  a  resolution 
to  punish  her  as  she  deserved.  The  first  year  was  employed  in  the 
.reduction  of  the  Messenians,  and  the  conquest  of  some  other  cities 
which  had  quitted  his  party;  but  he  returned  the  next  season  to 
Athens,  which  he  closely  blocked  up  and  reduced  to  the  last  extre- 
mity, by  cutting  off  all  communication  of  provisions.  A  fleet  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  sail,  sent  by  king  Ptolemy  to  succour  the  Athe- 
nians, and  which  appeared  on  the  coast  of  ^gina,  afforlel  them  hut 
a  transient  joy ;  for  when  this  naval  force  saw  a  strong  fleet  arrive 
from  Peloponnesus,  to  the  assistance  of  Demetrius,  beside  a  great 
number  of  other  vessels  from  Cyprus,  and  that  the  whole  amounted  to 
three  hundred,  they  weighed  anchor  and  fled.' 

Although  the  Athenians  had  issued  a  decree,  by  which  they  made 
it  a  capital  crime  for  any  person  even  to  mention  a  peace  with  Deme- 
trius, the  extreme  necessity  to  which  they  were  reduced,  obliged  them 
to  open  their  gates  to  him.  When  he  entered  the  city,  he  commanded 
the  inhabitants  to  assemble  in  the  theatre,  which  he  surrounded  with 
armed  troops,  and  posted  his  guards  on  each  side  of  the  stage  where 
the  dramatic  pieces  were  performed ;  and  then  descending  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  theatre,  in  the  manner  usual  with  the  actors,  he 
showed  himself  to  that  multitude,  who  seemed  rather  dead  than  living, 
and  waited  for  the  event  in  inexpressible  terror,  expecting  it  would 

Erove  the  sentence  for  their  destruction ;  but  he  dissipated  their  appre- 
ensions  by  the  first  expressions  he  uttered ;  for  he  did  not  raise  his 
voice  like  a  man  affected  with  the  emotions  of  rage,  nor  deliver  him- 
self in  any  passionate  or  insulting  language,  but  softened  the  tone  of 
his  voice,  and  only  addressed  himself  to  them  in  gentle  complaints 
and  amicable  expostulations.  He  pardoned  their  offence,  and  restored 
them  to  his  £avour ;  presenting  them  at  the  same  time,  with  one  hun- 
dred thousand  measures  of  com,  and  reinstating  such  magistrates  as 
were  most  agreeable  to  them.  The  joy  of  this  people  may  be  easily 
conceived  from  the  terrors  with  which  they  were  before  affected ;  and 
how  glorious  must  such  a  prince  be,  who  could  always  support  so  glo- 
rious, so  admirable  a  character ! 

When  he  had  regulated  the  state  of  affairs  in  Athens,  he  deter- 
mined to  reduce  the  Lacedsemonians.  Archidamus,  their  king,  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Mantinsea  to  meet  him ;  but  Demetrius  defeated  him 
in  a  great  battle,  and  obliged  him  to  have  recourse  to  flight.  After 
which  he  advanced  into  Laconia,  and  fought  another  battle  in  the 
very  sight  of  Sparta.  He  was  again  victorious  ;  flve  hundred  of  the 
enemy  were  made  prisoners,  and  two  hundred  killed  upon  the  spot, 
so  that  he  was  already  considered  as  master  of  the  city,  which  had 
never  been  taken  before. 

In  that  important  moment,  he  received  intelligence  which  affected 
him  in  a  quite  different  manner.  Namely,  that  Lysimachus  bad 
lately  divested  him  of  all  his  territories  in  Asia ;  that  Ptolemy  had 
made  a  descent  on  Cyprus,  and  conquered  all  the  Island,  except  Sala- 
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aba,  where  the  mother  of  Demetrius,  with  his  wife  and  children,  had 
retired;  and  that  the  king  of  Egypt  carried  on  the  siege  of  that  city 
with  great  vigour.  Demetrius  left  all  to  fly  to  their  assistance,  but 
was  soon  informed  that  the  place  had  surrendered.  Ptolemy  had  the  . 
generosity  to  give  the  mother,  wife,  and  children  of  his  enemy,  their 
liberty  without  any  ransom,  and  to  dismiss  them  with  all  their 
attendants  and  effects.  He  even  made  them  magnificent  presents  at 
their  departure,  which  he  accompanied  with  all  imaginable  marks  of 
honour. 

The  loss  of  Cyprus  was  soon  succeeded  by  that  of  Tyre  and  Sidon ; 
and  Seleucus  dispossessed  him  of  Gilicia  on  another  side.  Thus,  in  a 
very  short  time,  he  saw  himself  divested  of  all  his  dominions,  without 
any  resources,  or  hopes  for  the  future. 

:«ionoN  n. — dispute  between  the  two  sons  of  cassakder.   demb- 

TRITTS  PROCLAIMED  KINO  OF  MACEDONIA. 

No  prince  was  ever  exposed  to  greater  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  or 
ever  experienced  more  sudden  changes,  than  Demetrius.  He  exposed 
himself  to  these  events  by  his  imprudence,  amusing  himself  with  in- 
considerable conquests,  while  he  abandoned  his  provinces  to  the  first 
invader.  His  great  successes  were  immediately  followed  by  his  being 
dispossessed  of  all  his  dominions,  and  almost  reduced  to  despair,  when 
suddenly  an  unexpected  resource  offered  itself  from  a  quarter  where 
he  had  not  the  least  reason  to  expect  it. 

In  the  quarrel  between  the  two  sons  of  Gassander  for  the  crown, 
Thessalonica,  their  mother,  favoured  Alexander,  who  was  the  young- 
est;  which  so  enraged  Antipater,  the  eldest  son,  that  he  killed  her 
with  his  own  hands,  though  she  conjured  him,  by  the  breasts  which 
had  nourished  him,  to  spare  her  life.  Alexander,  in  order  to  avenge 
this  unnatural  barbarity,  solicited  the  assistance  of  Pyrrhus  and 
Demetrius.  Pyrrhus  arrived  first,  and  made  himself  master  of  seve- 
ral cities  in  Macedonia,  part  of  which  he  retained  as  a  compensation 
for  the  aid  he  had  given  Alexander;  and  he  returned  to  his  own 
dominions,  after  he  had  reconciled  the  two  brothers.  Demetrius  made 
his  approach  at  the  same  instant,  upon  which  Alexander  advanced  to 
meet  him ;  and  testified,  at  the  interview  between  them,  all  imagine 
ble  gratitude  and  friendship ;  but  represented  to  him,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  state  of  his  affairs  was  changed,  and  that  he  no  longer  had 
any  need  of  his  assistance.  Demetrius  was  displeased  with  this  com- 
pliment, while  Alexander,  who  dreaded  the  greatness  of  his  power, 
was  apprehensive  of  subjecting  himself  to  a  master,  should  he  admit 
him  into  his  dominions.  They,  however,  conversed  together  with  an 
external  air  of  friendship,  and  entertained  each  other  with  reciprocal 
feasts,  till  at  last  Demetrius,  upon  some  intelligence,  either  true  or 
feigned,  that  Alexander  intended  to  destroy  him,  prevented  the  exe- 
cution of  that  design,  and  killed  him.  This  murder  armed  the  Mace- 
donians against  him  at  first,  but  when  he  had  acquainted  them  with 
all  the  particulars  that  occasioned  his  conduct,  the  aversion  they 
entertained  for  Antipater,  the  infamous  murderer  of  his  own  mother, 
induced  them  to  declare  for  Demetrius,  and  they  accordingly  pro- 
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claimed  him  king  of  Macedonia.  Demetrius  poBsessed  this  crown  for 
the  space  of  seven  years,  and  Antipater  fled  into  Thrace,  where  he  did 
not  long  survive  the  loss  of  his  kingdom.^ 

One  of  the  branches  of  the  royal  family  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon, 
became  entirely  extinct  by  the  death  of  Thessalonica,  and  her  two 
sons ;  as  the  other  branch  from  Alexander  the  Great  had  before,  by 
the  death  of  the  young  Alexander  and  Hercules,  his  two  sons.  Thus 
these  two  princes,  who  by  their  unjust  wars  had  spread  desolation 
through  so  many  provinces,  and  destroyed  such  a  number  of  royal 
families,  experienced,  by  a  just  decree  of  Providence,  the  same  cala- 
mities in  their  own  families,  as  they  had  occasioned  to  others.  Philip 
and  Alexander,  with  their  wives,  and  all  their  descendants,  perished 
by  violent  deaths* 

About  this  time,  Seleucus  built  the  city  of  Seleucia,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris,  and  at  the  distance  of  forty  miles  from  Babylon.'  It 
became  very  populous  in  a  short  time,  and  Pliny  tells  us  it  was  inha- 
bited by  six  hundred  thousand  persons.  The  dikes  of  the  Euphrates 
being  broken  down,  spread  such  an  inundation  over  the  country,  and 
the  branch  of  that  river  which  passed  through  Babylon  was  sunk  so 
low  by  this  evacuation,  as  to  be  rendered  unnavigable,  by  which  means 
that  city  became  so  incommodious,  that,  as  soon  as  Seleucia  was  built, 
all  its  inhabitants  withdrew  thither.  This  circumstance  prepared  the 
way  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  celebrated  prophecy  of  Isaiah, 
who  at  a  time,  when  this  city  was  in  the  most  flourishing  condition, 
had  foretold,  that  it  should  one  day  become  entirely  desert  and  unin- 
habited. I  have  observed  elsewhere  by  what  manner  and  degrees  this 
prediction  was  fully  accomplished.^ 

Simon,  surnamed  the  Just,  and  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  died  at 
the  close  of  the  ninth  year  of  his  pontificate,  and  left  a  young  son, 
named  Onias.  As  he  was  of  too  tender  an  age  to  take  upon  himself 
the  exercise  of  that  dignity,  it  was  consigned  to  Eleazer,  the  brother 
of  Simon,  who  discharged  the  functions  of  it  for  the  space  of  fifteen 
years.* 

I  here  pass  over  some  events  of  little  importance,  and  proceed  to 
Demetrius,  who,  believing  himself  sufficiently  settled  in  Greece  and 
Macedonia,  began  to  make  great  preparations  for  regaining  the  em- 
pire of  his  father  in  Asia.  With  this  view,  he  raised  an  army  of 
above  a  hundred  thousand  men,  and  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  five  hundred 
sail ;  in  a  word,  so  great  an  armament  had  never  been  seen  since  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Demetrius  animated  the  workmen  by 
his  presence  and  instructions,  visited  them  in  person,  directed  them 
how  to  act,  and  even  assisted  them  in  their  labours.  The  number  of 
his  galleys,  and  their  extraordinary  dimensions,  created  universal 
astonishment ;  for  ships  of  six,  and  even  five  benches  of  oars,  had 
never  been  seen  till  then,  and  Ptolemy  Philopater  did  not  build  one 

*  A.  M.  3710.    Ant  J.  0.  294.    Pint,  in  Bemet  p.  906,  in  PTirfa.  p.  886.    Jutin.  L  z.  a.  1. 

*  A.  M.  8711.    Ant  J.  C.  298.    Bnnh.  L  zyL  p.  733|  et  748.    Plin.  L  tl  c  26. 
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(f{  forty  benches  till  many  years  after  this  period ;  ^  but  it  was  only 
for  pomp  and  ostentation,  whereas  those  which  Demetrius  built  were 
extremely  useful  in  battle,  and  more  admirable  for  their  lightness  and 
8peed  than  their  grandeur  and  magnificence.' 

Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and  Seleucus,  receiving  intelligence  of  these 
formidable  preparations  of  Demetrius,  immediately  caught  the  alarm ; 
and  in  order  to  frustrate  their  effect,  renewed  their  alliance,  in  which 
they  likewise  engaged  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  when  Lysimachus  began  to  invade  Macedonia  on  one  side, 
Pyrrhus  was  carrying  on  the  same  operations  on  the  other.  Deme- 
trius, who  was  then  making  preparations  in  Greece  for  his  intended 
expedition  into  Asia,  advanced  with  all  speed  to  defend  his  own  domi- 
nions ;  but  before  he  was  able  to  arrive  there,  Pjrrrhus  had  taken 
Bersea,  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  in  Macedonia,  where  he 
found  the  wives,  children,  and  effects  of  a  great  number  of  soldiers 
belonging  to  Demetrius.  This  news  caused  so  great  a  disorder  in  the 
army  of  that  prince,  that  a  considerable  part  of  his  troops  absolutely 
refused  to  follow  him,  and  declared,  with  an  air  of  mutiny  and  sedi- 
tion, that  they  would  return  to  defend  their  families  and  effects.  In 
a  word,  things  were  carried  to  such  an  extremity,  that  Demetrius, 
perceiving  he  no  longer  had  any  influence  over  them,  fled  to  Greece  in 
the  disguise  of  a  common  soldier,  and  his  troops  went  over  to  Pyr- 
rhus, whom  they  proclaimed  king  of  Macedonia.^ 

The  different  characters  of  these  two  princes  greatly  contributed 
to  this  sudden  revolution.  Demetrius,  who  considered  vain  pomp 
and  superb  magnificence  as  true  grandeur,  rendered  himself  contempt- 
ible to  the  Macedonians  in  the  very  circumstance  by  which  he  thought 
to  obtain  their  esteem.  He  ambitiously  loaded  his  head  with  a  double 
diadem,  like  a  theatrical  monarch,  and  wore  purple  robes,  enriched 
with  a  profusion  of  gold.  The  ornaments  of  his  fleet  were  altogether 
extraordinary,  and  he  had  long  employed  artists  to  make  him  a 
mantle,  on  which  the  system  of  the  world,  with  all  the  stars  visible 
in  the  firmament,  were  to  be  embroidered  in  gold.  The  change  of  his 
fortune  prevented  the  finishing  of  this  work,  and  no  future  king 
would  presume  to  wear  it. 

But  that  which  rendered  him  still  more  odious  was  his  being  so 
difficult  of  approach.  He  was  either  so  imperious  and  disdainful  as 
not  to  allow  those  who  had  any  affairs  to  transact  with  him  the  liberty 
of  speech,  or  else  he  treated  them  with  so  much  rudeness  as  obliged 
them  to  quit  his  presence  in  disgust.  One  day,  when  he  came  out  of 
his  palace,  and  walked  through  the  streets  with  a  mien  of  more  affa- 
bility than  it  was  usual  for  him  to  assume,  some  persons  were  encou- 
raged to  present  a  few  petitions  to  him.     He  received  them  with  a 

• 

*  This  galley  wm  two  hnodrod  and  elghtj  cubits  (about  foar  haiidred  and  twenty  feet)  in 
I«Dgtb,  and  twenty-eight  cubits  (seventy-two  feet)  from  the  keel  to  the  top  of  the  poop.  It 
earned  four  hundred  sailors,  beside  fonr  thousand  rowers  and  nearly  three  thousand  soldiers, 
who  were  disposed  in  the  spaces  between  the  rowers  and  on  the  lower  deck.  —  Pint  !& 
Demet 

'  A.  M.  3716.  Ant  J.  0.  288.  Plat  in  Bemet  p.  909,  et  in  Pyrrh.  p.  886.  Justin.  L 
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gracious  air,  and  placed  them  in  one  of  the  folds  of  his  rohe ;  but  at 
he  was  passing  over  a  bridge  on  the  river  Axius,^  he  threw  all  those 
petitions  into  the  stream.  A  prince  must  certainly  know  very  little 
of  mankind  not  to  be  sensible  that  such  a  contemptuous  behaviour  is 
sufficient  to  provoke  his  subjects  to  revolt  from  his  authority.  On 
this  occasion,  an  action  of  the  great  Philip  was  recollected,  which  has 
been  related  among  the  events  of  his  reign.  That  prince  had  several 
times  refused  audience  to  a  poor  woman,  under  the  pretext  that  he 
had  not  leisure  to  hear  her.  '^  Be  no  longer  king,  then/'  replied  she, 
with  some  emotion ;  and  Philip  from  thenceforth  made  it  a  maxim 
with  himself  to  grant  his  subjects  long  and  frequent  audiences  ;  for, 
as  Plutarch   observes  on   that  occasion,  The  most  indispensable 

BUTT  OF  A  KING  IS  TO  EXERT  HIMSELF  IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  JUSTICE.* 

The  Macedonians  had  formed  a  very  different  idea  of  Pyrrhos. 
They  had  heard  it  reported,  and  were  sensible  by  their  own  expe- 
rience, that  affability  was  natural  to  him,  and  that  he  was  always  mild 
and  accessible.  They  were  convinced  of  his  promptitude  to  recom- 
pense the  services  rendered  him,  and  that  he  was  slow  to  anger  and 
severity.  Some  young  officers,  over  their  liquor,  bad  vented  several 
offensive  pleasantries  against  him.  The  particulars  of  their  conversa- 
tion were  related  to  Pyrrhus  himself,  who  ordered  them  to  be  brought 
into  his  presence,  aud  then  asked  them  if  they  had  expressed  them- 
selves in  the  manner  he  had  heard.  '^  Yes,  my  lord,"  replied  one  of 
the  company,  ^'  and  we  should  have  added  a  great  deal  more  if  we 
had  had  more  wine."  Pyrrhus  could  not  forbear  laughing  at  this 
facetious  and  sprightly  answer,  and  dismissed  them  from  his  presence 
without  farther  notice. 

The  Macedonians  thought  him  much  superior  to  Demetrius,  even 
in  military  merit.  He  had  vanquished  them  on  several  occasions; 
but  their  admiration  of  his  bravery  was  greater  than  their  resentment 
for  their  defeat.  It  was  a  common  expression  with  them,  that  other 
princes  imitated  Alexander  in  nothing  but  their  purple  robes,  the 
number  of  their  guards,  the  affectation  of  inclining  their  head^  like 
his,  and  their  imperious  manner  of  speaking ;  but  that  Pyrrhus  was 
the  only  one  who  represented  that  monarch  in  his  great  and  laudable 
qualities.  Pyrrhus  himself  was  not  altogether  free  from  vanity,  with 
respect  to  the  resemblance  of  his  own  features  to  those  of  Alexander ; 
but  a  matron  of  Larissa,  in  whose  house  he  once  lodged,  had  unde- 
ceived him  in  that  particular,  by  an  answer  perhaps  not  at  all  agree- 
able to  him.^  The  Macedonians,  however,  thought  they  discovered  in 
him  a  resemblance  to  that  prince ;  with  all  the  fire  of  his  eyes,  and 
the  vivacity,  ^promptitude,  and  impetuosity  with  which  he  charged  his 

*  A  river  of  Upper  MacedoniA.  *  Oi^^v  yUp  irus  rS  fiaviXtt  tfv^Kw,  Of  tI  r^f  iTcvf  ifr^' 
'  A  Bet  of  flatterer*  had  really  pereuaded  Pjrrhus  that  he  resembled  Alexander  in  hie  fea- 
tareL  With  thia  belief  he  eent  for  the  picture«  of  Philip,  Perdiccaa,  Alexander,  Cassander, 
and  some  other  princes,  and  then  desired  a  woman  of  Larissa,  with  whom  he  then  lodged* 
to  tell  him  which  of  those  princes  he  most  resembled.  She  refused  to  answer  htm  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  till  at  last  he  pressed  her  very  earnestly  to  satisfy  his  eurlositf  t  upon  whieb 
she  replied,  that  she  thonght  him  7ery  like  Batrochion,  who  was  a  noted  oook  in  that  city.  ^ 
Laoian.  advers.  indoot  p.  662,  653. 
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enemies,  and  bore  down  all  who  presumed  to  oppose  him ;  but  with 
respect  to  the  military  art,  and  ability  in  drawing  up  an  army  iu 
battle,  they  thought  none  comparable  to  Pyrrhns. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  thought  surprising  that  the  Macedonians, 
who  entertained  prejudices  so  much  in  his  favour,  and  so  disadvanta- 
geous to  the  other,  should  easily  quit  the  party  of  Demetrius,  to 
espouse  that  of  Pyrrhus ;  and  we  may  see  by  this  instance,  and  a 
thousand  others,  how  necessary  it  is  for  princes  to  attach  their  people 
to  their  interest,  by  the  gentle  ties  of  affection  and  gratitude,  and  by 
entertaining  a  real  love  for  them,  which  is  the  only  means  of  ac- 
quiring their  esteem,  which  is  the  most  solid  glory,  their  strongest 
obligation,  and  at  the  same  time  their  greatest  security. 

As  Lysimachus  happened  to  arrive  immediately  after  Pyrrhus  had 
been  declared  king  of  Macedonia,  he  pretended  that  he  bad  contri- 
buted as  much  as  that  prince  to  the  flight  of  Demetrius,  and  that  hoi 
consequently,  ought  to  have  a  share  in  that  kingdom.  Pyrrhus,  who, 
in  this  conjuncture,  was  not  entirely  certain  of  the  fidelity  of  the 
Macedonians,  readily  acquiesced  in  the  pretensions  of  Lysimachus, 
and  the  cities  and  provinces  were  accordingly  shared  between  them  ; ' 
but  this  agreement  was  so  far  from  uniting  them  with  each  other,  that 
it  rather  led  them  into  a  constant  train  of  animosities  and  divisions ; 
"  for,"  as  Plutarch  observes,  '^  when  neither  seas  nor  mountains,  nor 
aninhabitable  deserts,  could  suflBco  as  barriers  to  the  avarice  and  am- 
bition of  these  princes ;  and  when  their  desires  were  not  to  be  bounded 
by  those  limits  which  separate  Europe  from  Asia,  how  could  they  pos- 
sibly continue  in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  and  refrain  from  the  injustice 
of  invading  dcmiains  so  near,  and  which  might  prove  so  commodious 
to  them  ?  This  was  a  moderation  not  to  be  expected ;  and  a  per- 
petual war  between  them  became  inevitable,  from  the  malignant  seeds 
of  envy  and  usurpation  which  had  taken  root  in  their  minds.  The 
names  of  peace  and  war  were  considered  by  them  as  two  species  of 
coin,  to  which  they  themselves  had  given  currency,  merely  for  their 
own  interest,  and  without  the  least  regard  to  justice."  ^^Or,"  con- 
tmues  the  same  author,  '*  do  they  act  more  laudably  when  they  en- 
gage in  an  open  war,  than  when  they  use  the  sacred  names  of  justice, 
friendship,  and  peace,  for  what,  in  reality,  is  no  more  than  a  truce, 
or  transient  suspension  of  their  unjust  views  ?" 

The  whole  history  of  Alexander's  successors  justifies  these  reflec- 
tions of  Plutarch.  Never  were  more  treaties  and  alliances  made, 
aod  never  were  they  violated  with  less  disguise  and  more  impunity. 
May  Heaven  grant  that  these  complaints  be  never  applicable  to  any 
princes  or  times  but  those  we  are  treating  of  at  present ! 

Pyrrhus,  finding  the  Macedonians  more  tractable  and  submissive, 
when  he  led  them  to  war,  than  they  were  when  he  permitted  them  to 
enjoy  a  state  of  repose,  and  being  himself  not  much  addicted  to  tran- 
quillity, nor  capable  of  being  satisfied  in  the  oalm  of  a  long  peace,  \ili8 
daily  forming  new  enterprises,  without  much  regard  to  sparing  either 
his  subjects  or  allies.     Lysimachus  took  advantage  of  the   army's 


'  Plat  in  Pyrrh.  p.  389,  890. 
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disgust  of  Pyrrhus,  and  inflamed  them  still  more  by  his  emissaries, 
who  artfully  insinuated  that  they  had  acted  most  shamefully  in  choosing 
a  stranger  for  their  master,  whom  interest  and  not  affection  had 
attached  to  Macedonia.  These  reproaches  drew  over  the  greatest 
part  of  the  soldiers ;  upon  which  Pyrrhus,  who  feared  the  consequences 
of  this  alienation,  retired  with  his  Epirots,  and  the  troops  of  his  allies, 
and  lost  Macedonia  in  the  same  manner  he  had  gained  it. 

He  greatly  complained  of  the  inconstancy  of  this  people,  and  their 
disaffection  to  his  person;  but,  as  Plutarch  again  observes,  '^ kings 
have  no  reason  to  blame  other  persons,  for  sometimes  changing  their 
party  according  to  their  interest,  as,  in  acting  so,  they  only  imitate 
their  own  example,  and  practise  the  lessons  of  infidelity  and  treason, 
which  they  have  learned  from  their  whole  conduct,  which  upon  all 
occasions  demonstrates  an  utter  disregard  for  justice,  veracity  and 
faith,  in  the  observance  of  engagements." 

With  respect  to  the  affairs  of  Demetrius,  that  prince,  when  he  found 
himself  deserted  by  his  troops,  retired  to  the  city  of  Oassandria,  a  city 
on  the  frontiers  of  Thrace,  and  in  upper  Macedonia,  where  his  consort 
Phila  resided.  This  lady  was  so  afflicted  at  the  calamitous  state  in 
which  she  beheld  her  husband,  and  was  so  terrified  at  the  misfortunes 
to  which  she  herself  was  exposed  by  the  declension  of  his  affairs,  that 
she  had  recourse  to  poison,  oy  which  she  ended  a  life  that  was  becom- 
ing more  insupportable  to  her  than  death  itself.^ 

Demetrius,  thiiiking  to  gather  up  some  remains  of  his  shattered 
fortune,  returned  to  Greece,  where  several  cities  still  continued  devoted 
to  him ;  and  when  he  had  disposed  his  affairs  in  the  best  order  he  was 
able,  he  left  the  government  of  those  places  to  his  son  Antigonus ;  and 
assembling  all  the  troops  he  could  raise  in  that  country,  which  amount- 
ed to  about  eleven  thousand  men,  he  embarked  for  Asia  with  a 
resolution  to  try  whether  despair  would  not  bring  forth  good  fortune. 
Eurydice,  the  sister  of  his  late  wife  Phila,  received  him  at  Miletus, 
where  she  lived  with  the  princess  Ptolemaida,  her  daughter  by  Ptolemy, 
whose  marriage  with  Demetrius  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  media- 
tion of  Seleucus.  Eurydice  accordingly  presented  the  princess  to  him, 
and  this  alliance  gave  birth  to  Demetrius,  who  afterwards  reigned  in 
Cyrene. 

Demetrius,  soon  after  the  celebration  of  his  nuptials,  entered  Caria 
and  Lycia,  where  he  took  several  places  from  Lysimachus,  and  con- 
siderably augmented  his  forces;  by  which  means  he  at  last  made 
himself  master  of  Sardis,  but,  as  soon  as  Agathocles,  the  son  of 
Lysimachus,  appeared  at  the  head  of  an  army,  he  abandoned  all  his 
conquests,  and  marched  into  the  east.  His  design  in  taking  this  route, 
was  to  surprise  Armenia  and  Media ;  but  Agathocles,  who  followed 
him  closely,  cut  off  his  provisions  and  forage  so  effectually,  that  a 
sickness  spread  through  his  army,  and  weakened  it  extremely;  and 
^en  he  at  last  made  an  attempt  to  march  over  Mount  Taurus,  with 
the  small  remains  of  his  troops,  he  found  all  the  passes  guarded  by 
the  enemies,  which  obliged  him  to  march  for  Tarsus  in  Gilicia.* 

'  Plat  in  Demet  p.  910,  911.  *  Ibid.  p.  912,  916 
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From  thence  he  represented  to  Seleucns,  to  whom  that  city  belonged, 
the  melancholy  Bitaation  of  his  affairs,  and  entreated  him,  in  a  very 
moving  manner,  to  afford  him  the  necessary  subsistence  for  himself 
and  *he  remainder  of  his  troops.  Selencns  was  touched  with  com- 
pas>ion  at  first,  and  despatched  orders  to  his  lieutenants,  to  furnish 
him  with  all  he  should  want.  But  when  remonstrances  were  after* 
wards  made  to  him  upon  the  valour  and  abilities  of  Demetrius,  his 
genius  for  resource  and  stratagem,  and  intrepidity  in  the  execution 
of  his  designs,  whenever  the  least  opportunity  for  acting  presented 
itself;  he  thought  it  impossible  to  reinstate  a  prince  of  that  character, 
without  incurring  many  disadvantages  himself.  For  which  reason,  in- 
stead of  continuing  to  support  him,  he  resolved  upon  his  destruction,  and 
immediately  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  with  an 
intention  to  attack  him.  Demetrius,  who  had  received  intelligence  of 
these  measures,  posted  his  troops  in  those  parts  of  Mount  Taurus, 
where  he  imagined  it  would  be  difficult  to  force  them,  and  sent  to 
Seleucus  a  second  time,  to  implore  his  permission  to  pass  into  the  east, 
in  order  to  establish  himself  in  some  country  belonging  to  the  barba- 
rians, where  he  might  end  his  days  in  tranquillity ;  but,  if  he  should 
not  be  inclined  to  grant  him  that  favour,  he  entreated  his  consent  to 
take  up  his  winter-quarters  in  his  dominions ;  and  begged  that  prince 
not  to  expose  him  to  famine,  and  the  rigours  of  the  season,  as  that 
would  be  delivering  him  up  defenceless  to  the  discretion  of  his  ene- 
mies. 

Seleucus  was  so  prejudiced  against  the  design  he  had  formed  against 
the  east,  that  this  proposal  only  tended  to  increase  his  diffidence ;  and 
he  consented  to  nothing  more,  than  his  taking  winter-quarters  in 
Cataonia,  a  province  adjacent  to  Cappadocia,  during  the  two  severest 
months  of  that  season ;  after  which  he  was  immediately  to  evacuate 
that  country.  Seleucus,  during  this  negotiation,  had  placed  strong 
guards  at  all  the  passes  from  Cilicia  into  Syria,  which  obliged  Deme- 
trius to  have  recourse  to  arms,  in  order  to  disengage  himself.  He 
accordingly  made  such  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  troops  who  guarded 
the  passes  in  the  mountains,  that  he  dislodged  them  from  thence,  and 
opened  himself  a  free  passage  into  Syria,  which  he  immediately  en- 
tered. 

His  own  courage,  and  the  hopes  of  his  soldiers,  reviving  from  this 
success,  he  took  all  possible  measures  for  making  a  last  effort  for  the 
re-establishment  of  his  affairs ;  but  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  sud- 
denly seized  with  a  severe  distemper,  which  disconcerted  all  his 
measures.  During  the  forty  days  that  he  continued  sick,  most  of  his 
soldiers  deserted ;  and  when  he  at  last  recovered  his  health,  so  as  to 
be  capable  of  action,  he  found  himself  reduced  to  the  desperate  neces- 
sity of  attempting  to  surprise  Seleucus  in  his  camp  by  night,  with  the 
handful  of  men  who  still  continued  in  his  service.  A  deserter  gave 
Seleucus  intelligence  of  this  design  time  enough  to  prevent  its  effect ; 
and  the  desertion  of  the  troops  of  Demetrius  increased  upon  this  dis- 
appointment. He  then  endeavoured,  as  his  last  resource,  to  regain 
the  mountains  and  join  his  fleet;  but  he  found  the  passes  so  well 
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guarded,  that  he  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself  in  the  woods ;  from 
whence  he  was  soon  dislodged  by  hunger,  and  compelled  to  surrender 
himself  to  Seleucus,  who  caused  him  to  be  conducted  under  a  strong 
guard  to  Chersonesus  of  Syria,  near  Laodicea,  where  he  was  detained 
prisoner.  He,  however,  was  allowed  the  liberty  of  a  park  for  hunting, 
and  all  the  conveniences  of  life  in  abundance. 

When  Antigonus  received  intelligence  of  his  father's  captivity,  he 
was  aifected  with  the  utmost  sorrow,  and  wrote  to  all  the  kings,  and 
even  to  Seleucus  himself,  to  obtain  his  release,  offering,  at  the  same 
time,  his  own  person  as  a  hostage  for  him,  and  consenting  to  part  with 
all  his  remaining  dominions  as  the  price  of  his  liberty.  Several 
cities,  and  a  great  number  of  princes,  joined  their  solicitations  in 
favour  of  the  captive  prince ;  but  Lysimachus  offered  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  Seleucus,  provided  he  would  cause  his  prisoner  to  be  put  to 
death.  The  king  of  Syria  was  struck  with  horror  at  so  barbarous 
and  inhuman  a  proposal,  and,  in  order  to  grant  a  favour  solicited  from 
so  many  different  quarters,  he  seemed  only  to  await  the  arrival  of  his 
son  Antigonus  and  Stratonice,  that  Demetrius  might  be  sensible  of 
his  obligation  to  them  for  his  liberty. 

In  the  meantime,  that  unhappy  prince  supported  his  misfortunes 
with  patience  and  magnanimity,  and  became  at  last  so  habituated  to 
them,  that  they  no  longer  seemed  to  affect  him.  He  exercised  him- 
self in  racing,  walking,  and  hunting,  and  might  have  been  infinitely 
more  happy,  had  he  made  a  true  estimate  of  his  condition,  than  while 
hurried  over  lands  and  seas  by  the  frenzy  of  ambition  ;  for  what  other 
fruit  do  these  pretended  heroes,  who  are  called  conquerors,  derive 
from  all  their  labours  and  wars,  and  from  all  the  dangers  to  which 
they  expose  themselves,  but  the  fatality  of  tormenting  themselves, 
by  rendering  others  miserable,  and  constantly  turning  their  backs  on 
tranquillity  and  happiness,  which,  if  they  may  be  believed,  are  the 
sole  ends  of  all  their  motions  ?  Demetrius  was  gradually  seized  with 
melancholy,  and  no  longer  amused  himself  with  his  former  exercises ; 
he  grew  corpulent,  and  entirely  abandoned  himself  to  drinking  and 
gaming  at  dice,  to  which  he  devoted  whole  days,  undoubtedly  with 
deeigjQ  to  banish  the  melancholy  thoughts  of  his  condition.  When  he 
had  continued  in  his  captivity  for  the  space  of  three  years,  he  was 
seized  with  a  severe  distemper,  occasioned  by  his  inactivity  and  in- 
temperance in  eating  and  drinking,  and  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-foor 
years.  His  son,  Antigonus,  to  whom  the  urn,  which  inclosed  the 
ashes  of  that  prince,  was  transmitted,  celebrated  his  funeral  with 
great  magnificence.  We  shall  see  in  the  sequel  of  the  present  his- 
tory that  this  Antigonus,  who  was  surnamed  Gonatus,  continued 
peaceable  possessor  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia ;  and  the  race  of 
tfiis  prince  enjoyed  the  crown  for  several  generations,  in  a  direct  line 
from  father  to  son,  till  the  reign  of  Perseus,  the  last  of  that  family, 
who  was  divested  of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans. 
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SECTION  m.  —  PTOLEMY  SOTER    RESIGNS   HIS   KINdDOM  TO   HIS   SON, 
PTOLEMY   PfllLADELPHUS.      LIBRARY   OP  ALEXANDRIA   FOUNDED. 

Ptolemy  Soter,  the  son  of  Lagos,  after  a  reign  of  twenty  years 
in  Egypt,  with  the  title  of  king,  and  of  nearly  thirty-nine  from  the 
death  of  Alexander,  was  desirous  of  transmitting  the  throne  to 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,^  one  of  his  sons  by  Berenice.  He  had  like- 
wise several  children  by  his  other  wives,  and  among  those,  Ptolemy, 
snrnamed  Ceraanus,  or  the  Thunderer,  who,  being  the  son  of  Eury- 
dice,  the  daughter  of  Antipater,  and  the  eldest  of  the  male  issue, 
considered  the  crown  as  his  right,  after  the  death  of  his  father.^ 

But  Berenice,  who  came  into  Egypt  merely  to  accompany  Eury- 
dice,  at  the  time  of  her  espousals  with  Ptolemy,  so  exceedingly 
charmed  that  prince  with  her  beauty,  that  he  married  her ;  and  so 
great  was  her  influence  over  him,  that  she  caused  him  to  prefer  her 
son  to  all  his  issue  by  the  other  queens.  In  order,  therefore,  to  pre- 
vent all  disputes  and  wars  that  might  ensue  after  his  death,  which  he 
was  sensible  could  not  be  very  remote,  as  he  was  then  eighty  years 
of  age,  he  resolved  to  have  him  crowned  in  his  own  lifetime,  intend- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  to  resign  all  his  dominions  to  him,  declaring, 
that  to  create  a  king  was  more  glorious  than  to  be  so  one*s  self.  The 
coronation  of  Philadelphus  was  celebrated  with  the  most  splentlid  fes- 
tival that  had  ever  been  #een ;  but  I  reserve  the  description  of  it  to 
the  next  section. 

Ptolemy  Ceraunus  quitted  the  court,  and  retired  to  Lysimachus, 
whose  son,  Agathocles,  had 'espoused  Lysandra,  the  sister  of  Cerau- 
nns,  both  by  father  and  mother ;  and,  after  the  death  of  Agathocles, 
he  removed  to  the  court  of  Seleucus,  who  received  him  with  a  good- 
ness entirely  uncommon,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  repaid  with  the 
blackest  ingratitude,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel  of  this  history. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  which  was 
also  the  first  year  of  the  124th  Olympiad,  the  famous  watchtower  in 
the  isle  of  Pharos  was  completed.  It  was  commonly  failed  the  Tower 
of  Pharos,  and  has  been  reputed  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  anti- 
quity. It  was  a  large  square  structure,  built  of  white  marble,  on  the 
top  of  which  a  fire  was  constantly  kept  burning,  in  order  to  guide 
vessels  in  their  course,  and  cost  eight  hundred  talents.^  The  architect 
of  the  edifice  was  Sostratus  of  Cnidus,  who,  to  perpetuate  the  whole 
honour  of  it  to  himself,  had  recourse  to  the  artifice  I  have  mentioned 
before.'*  Pharos  was  originally  a  real  island,  at  the  distance  of  seven 
furlongs  from  the  continent,  but  was  afterwards  joined  to  it  by  a 
causeway  like  that  of  Tyre.* 

About  this  time,  the  image  of  the  god  Serapis  was  brought  from 


'  The  word  signifies  a  lover  of  bis  brethren,  bnt  Ptolemy  reoeived  this  surname  agreeably 
to  a  figure  of  speech  ealled  antiphrasis,  because  he  charged  two  of  his  brothers  with  focminjg 
designs  against  bis  life,  and  then  caused  them  to  be  destroyed.  —  Paosan.  L  L  p.  12. 

*  A.  M.  3719.    Ant.  J.  C.  235.    Justin.  1.  xtL 

'  The  talent  of  Alexandria  was  nearly  twice  the  ralne  of  the  Athenian  talent. 

*  Vol.  I.  in  the  history  of  Egypt 

Plin.  L  xzxtL  c.  12.    Strab.  1.  xtIL  p.  790.    Snid.  in  ^pt* 

Vol.  III.  — 26 
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Puntus  to  Alexandria.^  Ptolemy  was  indnced  by  a  dream  to  demand 
It,  by  an  embassy,  of  the  king  of  Sinope,  a  city  of  Pontua,  where  it 
had  been  kept.  It  was,  however,  refused  him  for  the  space  of  two 
years,  till  at  last  the  inhabitants  of  Sinope  sufFered  sach  extremities 
from  a  famine,  that  they  consented  to  resign  this  idol  to  Ptolemy  for 
a  supply  of  corn,  which  he  transmitted  to  them ;  and  the  statue  was 
then  conveyed  to  Alexandria,  and  placed  in  one  of  the  suburbs, 
called  Rhacotia,  where  it  was  adored  by  the  name  of  Serapis,  and  a 
famous  temple,  called  the  Serapion,  was  afterwards  erected  for  it  in 
that  place.  This  structure,  according  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  sur- 
passed, in  beauty  and  magnificence,  all  the  temples  in  the  world,  ex- 
cept the  Capitol  at  Rome.^  This  temple  had  also  a  library,  which 
became  famous  in  all  succeeding  ages  for  the  number  and  value  of  the 
books  it  contained. 

Ptolemy  Soter  had  been  careful  to  improve  himself  in  polite  litera- 
ture, as  was  evident  by  his  compiling  the  life  of  Alexander,  which 
was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  ancients,  but  is  now  entirely  lost.  In 
order  to  cultivate  the  sciences,  which  he  much  admired,  he  founded 
an  academy  at  Alexandria,  called  the  Musseum,  where  a  society  of 
learned  men  devoted  themselves  to  philosophical  studies  and  the  im- 
provement of  all  other  sciences,  almost  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
of  London  and  Paris.  To  eiFect  this,  he  began  by  giving  them  a 
library,  which  was  greatly  increased  by^his  successors.^  His  son, 
Philadelphus,  left  one  hundred  thousand  volumes  in  it  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  the  succeeding  princes  of  that  race-  enlarged  it  still 
more,  till  at  last  it  consisted  of  seven  hiAidred  thousand  volumes.^ 

This  library  was  formed  by  the  following  method.  All  the  Greek 
and  other  books  that  were  brought  into  Egypt  were  seized  and  sent 
to  the  Musssum,  where  they  were  transcribed  by  persons  employed 
for  that  purpose.  The  copies  were  then  delivered  to  the  proprietors, 
and  the  originals  were  deposited  in  the  library.  Ptolemy  Evergetes^ 
for  instance,  borrowed  the  works  of  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Ms- 
chylus,  of  the  Athenians,  and  only  returned  them  the  copies,  which 
he  caused  to  be  transcribed  in  as  beautiful  a  manner  as  possible ;  and 
he  likewise  presented  them  with  fifteen  talents,  for  the  originals  which 
he  kept.' 

As  the  Muss&um  was  at  first  in  that  quarter  of  the  city  which  was 
called  Bruchion,  and  near  the  royal  palace,  the  library  was  founded 
in  the  same  place,  and  it  soon  drew  vast  numbers  thither ;  but  when  it 
was  so  much  augmented,  as  to  contain  four  hundred  thousand  volumes, 
they  began  to  deposit  the  additional  books  in  the  Serapion.  This  last 
library  was  a  supplement  to  the  former,  for  which  reason  it  received 
the  appellation  of  its  Daughter,  and  in  process  of  time  contained  three 
hundred  thousand  volumes. 


'  A.  M.  3720.    Ant  J.  C.  284.    Taoit  Hif t.  1.  St.  e.  88  et  S4.    Pint  de  Ifid.  et  Oair.  p> 
361.     Clem.  Alex.  Id  Protrept  p.  81. 

*  Amm.  Maroell.  I.  xxiL  c  16. 

"  Arrian.  in  pr»f.    Pint  in  Alex.  p.  691.    Q.  Curt.  L  ix.  e.  8.    Stntb.  L  zriL  p.  708.   Plati 
fn  Moral,  c.  1096. 

*  Kasob.  in  Chron.  *  (him. 

\ 
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In  Caesar's  war  with  the  inhabitans  of  Alexandria,  a  fire,  occasioned 
by  those  hostilities,  consumed  the  library  af  Bruchion,  with  its  four 
hundred  thousand  volumes.^  Seneca  seems  to  me  to  have  been  much 
displeased,  when  speaking  of  the  conflagration ;  he  bestows  tis  cen- 
sures, both  on  the  library  itself,  and  the  eulogium  made  on  it  by  LIvy, 
who  styles  it  an  illustrious  monument  of  the  opulence  of  the  Egyptian 
kings,  and  of  their  wise  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  sciences. 

Seneca,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  be  such,  would  only  have  it  con- 
sidered as  a  work  resulting  from  the  pride  and  vanity  of  those  mon- 
archs,  who  had  amassed  such  a  number  of  books,  not  for  their  own 
Qse,  but  merely  for  pomp  and  ostentation.'  This  reflection,  however, 
seems  to  discover  very  little  sagacity ;  for  is  it  not  cndent  beyond 
contradiction,  that  none  but  kings  are  capable  of  founding  those  mag- 
nificent libraries,  which  become  a  necessary  treasure  to  the  learned, 
and  do  infinite  honour  to  those  states  in  which  they  are  established  ? 

The  library  of  Serapion  did  not  sustain  any  damage,  and  it  was 
andoubtedly  there  that  Cleopatra  deposited  those  two  hundred  thou- 
sand volumes  of  that  of  Pergamus,  which  were  presented  to  her  by 
Anttny.  This  addition,  with  other  enlargements  that  were  made  from 
time  to  time,  rendered  the  new  library  of  Alexandria  more  numerous 
and  considerable  than  the  first ;  and  though  it  was  ransacked  more 
than  once,  during  the  troubles  and  revolutions  which  happened  in  the 
Roman  empire,  it  always  retrieved  its  losses,  and  recovered  its  number 
of  volumes.  In  this  condition  it  subsisted  for  many  ages,  affording 
its  treasures  to  the  learned  and  curious,  till  the  seventh  century,  when 
it  suffered  the  same  fate  with  its  parent,  and  was  burned  by  the  Sara- 
cens, when  they  took  that  city,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  642.  The 
manner  by  which  this  misfortune  happened  is  too  singular  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence. 

John,  surnamed  the  Grammarian,  and  a  famous  follower  of  Aristotle, 
happened  to  be  at  Alexandria  when  it  was  taken :  and  as  he  was 
much  esteemed  by  Amri-Ebnol-As,  the  general  of  the  Saracen  troops, 
he  entreated  that  commander  to  bestow  upon  him  the  Alexandrian 
library.  Amri  replied,  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  grant  such  a 
request ;  but  that  he  would  write  to  the  Khalif,  or  emperor  of  the 
Saracens,  for  his  orders  on  that  head,  without  which  he  would  not 
presume  to  dispose  of  the  library.  He  accordingly  wrote  to  Omar, 
the  then  khalif,  whose  answer  was,  ^'  That  if  those  books  contained 
the  same  doctrine  with  the  koran,  they  could  not  be  of  any  use,  be- 
cause the  koran  was  sufficient  in  itself,  and  comprehended  all  necessary 
truths ;  but  if  they  contained  any  particulars  contrary  to  that  book, 
\hey  ought  to  be  destroyed.''  In  consequence  of  this  answer,  they 
were  all  condemned  to  the  flames,  without  any  farther  examination : 
md  to  that  effect,  were  distributed  into  the  public  bagnios,  where,  for 

'  Plat  in  CsBsar.  p.  732.    In  Anton,  p.  943.    Amm.  Maroell.  L  xxU.  o.  16.    Dion.  Cass.  L 
f  Hi.  p.  202. 

*  QnadringeDta  millia  libroram  Al«zandri8B  arserant,  paleherrimttm  regisB  opnUntin  mona- 
ueDtum.  Alius  laudarerit)  sicat  Livius,  qui  elegantiae  regum  curseque  egregium  id  opus  ait 
kisse.  Non  fuit  etegantia  illud,  ant  oura,  sed  studiosa  luzuria ;  imo  ne  studiosa  quidem, 
IBosiam  noo  in  stadium,  sed  in  spectaculnm  oomparaverant— Paraturitaqne  Ubrorum  quan* 
sit  nihil  in  apparatam. — Senec.  de  Tranquill.  Anim.  o.  ijc. 
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the  space  of  six  months,  they  were  used  for  fuel  instead  of  wood.  We 
may  from  hence  form  a  just  idea  of  the  prodigious  number  of  booka 
contained  in  that  library ;  and  thus  was  this  inestimable  treasure  of 
learning  destroyed.^ 

The  Musseum  of  Bruchion  was  not  burned  with  its  library.  Strabo 
informs  us,  in  his  description  of  it,  that  it  was  a  very  large  structure 
neir  the  palace  and  fronting  the  port ;  and  that  it  was  surrounded 
with  a  portico,  in  which  the  philosophers  walked.  He  adds,  that  the 
members  of  this  society  were  governed  by  a  president,  whose  station 
was  so  honourable  and  important,  that  in  the  time  of  the  Ptoleniics, 
he  was  always  chosen  by  the  king  himself,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Roman  emperor :  and  that  they  had  a  hall  where  the  whole  society 
ate  together  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  by  whom  they  were  sup- 
ported in  a  very  plentiful  manner.' 

Alexandria  was  undoubtedly  indebted  to  this  Musasum,  for  the 
advantage  she  long  enjoyed  of  being  the  greatest  school  in  all  that 
part  of  the  world,  and  of  having  trained  up  a  vast  number  of  men 
famous  in  literature.  It  is  from  thence  in  particular,  that  tfie  church 
has  received  some  of  its  most  illustrious  doctors ;  Clemens  Alexandri- 
nus,  Ammonius,  Origen,  Anatolius,  Athanasins,  and  many  others ;  foi 
all  these  studied  in  that  seminary. 

Demetrius  Phalereus  was  probably  the  first  president  of  this  seat 
of  learning ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  had  the  superintendency  of  the 
library.  Plutarch  informs  us,  that  his  first  proposal  to  Ptolemy  was 
the  establishment  of  a  library  of  such  authors  as  treated  of  civil  polity 
and  government,  assuring  him,  that  he  would  always  supply  him  with 
such  counsels  as  none  of  his  friends  would  presume  to  offer  him. 
This  was  almost  the  only  expedient  for  introducing  truth  to  princes, 
and  showing  them,  under  borrowed  names,  their  duties  as  well  as  their 
defects,  when  the  king  had  relished  this  excellent  advice,  and 
measures  were  taken  to  procure  all  such  books  as  were  requisite  in 
this  first  view,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  Demetrius  carried  the 
affair  to  a  much  greater  length,  and  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  collect 
all  sorts*  of  other  books  for  the  library  we  have  mentioned.  Who 
could  better  assist  that  prince,  in  the  accomplishment  of  so  noble  and 
magnificent  a  plan,  than  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  was  himself  a  man 
of  the  first  rank  in  letters,  as  well  as  a  very  able  politician  ? 

We  have  formerly  seen  what  inducements  brought  Demetrius  to 
the  court  of  this  prince.'  He  was  received  with  open  arms  by  Ptol- 
emy Soter,  who  heaped  a  profusion  of  honours  upon  him,  and  made 
him  his  confidant.  He  consulted  him,  in  preference  to  all  his  other 
counsellors,  in  the  most  important  affairs,  and  particularly  those  which 
related  to  the  succession  to  the  crown.  This  prince,  two  years  before 
his  death,  had  formed  a  resolution  to  abdicate  his  crown  in  favour  of 
one  of  his  children.^  Demetrius  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from 
that  design,  by  representing  to  him,  that  he  must  no  longer  expect  to 
enjoy  any  authority,  if  he  divested  himself  of  his  dignity  in  such  a 

*  Abal-Pbaragius.  in  Hist  Dynast  IX.  *  Slrab.  1.  %v\l  p.  793. 

Plut  in  Demet  p.  892.    Dlog.  Laert  in  Demet  Phal.         '  A.  M.  3719.    Aat  J.  C  iSk 
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manner,  and  that  it  would  be  dangerouB  to  create  him  a  master.  But 
when  he  found  him  absolutely  determined  on  his  abdication,  he  advised 
him  to  regulate  his  choice  bj  the  order  prescribed  bj  nature,  and 
which  was  generally  followed  by  all  nations :  in  consequence  of  which, 
it  would  be  incumbent  on  him  to  prefer  his  eldest  son  by  Eurydice  his 
first  wife.  But  the  influence  of  Berenice  prevailed  over  this  equitable 
and  prudent  advice,  which  in  a  short  time  proved  fatal  to  its  author. 

Toward  the  close  of  this  year,  died  Ptolemy  Soter,  king  of  Egypt, 
in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  two  years  after  this  resigna- 
tion of  the  empire  to  his  son.^  He  was  the  most  able  and  worthy 
man  of  all  his  race,  and  left  behind  him  such  examples  of  prudence, 
justice,  and  clemency,  as  very  few  of  his  successors  were  desirous  of 
imitating.  During  the  space  of  nearly  forty  years,  in  which  he  gov- 
erned Egypt,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  he  raised  it  to  such  a 
height  of  grandeur  and  power,  as  rendered  it  superior  to  the  other 
kingdoms.  He  retained  upon  the  throne  the  same  fondness  of  sim- 
plicity of  manners,  and  the  same  aversion  for  ostentatious  pomp,  as 
he  discovered  when  he  first  ascended  it.  He  was  accessible  to  his 
subjects,  even  to  a  degree  of  familiarity.  He  frequently  ate  with 
them  at  their  own  houses,  and,  when  he  gave  any  entertainment  him- 
self, he  thought  it  no  disgrace  to  borrow  their  richest  plate,  because 
he  had  but  very  little  of  his  own,  and  no  more  than  was  necessary 
for  his  common  use.  When  some  persons  represented  to  him,  that 
the  regal  dignity  seemed  to  require  an  air  of  greater  opulence,  his 
answer  was,  '^  That  the  true  grandeur  of  a  king  consisted  in  enriching 
others,  not  himself."^ 

SECTION   IV.  —  MAGNIFICENT    SOLEMNITY   AT  THE    INAUGURATION   OF 

PTOLEMY   PHILADELPHU8,    KING   OF   EGYPT. 

Ptolemy  Philadblphus,  after  his  father  had  abdicated  the  crown 
in  his  favour,  entertained  the  people,  when  he  ascended  the  throne, 
with  the  most  splendid  festival  mentioned  in  antiquity.  Athenseus 
has  left  us  a  long  description  of  it,  transcribed  from  Callixenus,  the 
Rhodian,  who  compiled  a  history  of  Alexandria,  and  Mountfaucon 
relates  it  in  his  Antiquities.  I  shall  insert  the  particulars  of  it  in 
this  place,  because  they  will  give  us  a  very  proper  idea  of  the  riches 
and  opulence  of  Egypt.  I  may  add,  too,  that  as  ancient  authors 
speak  very  often  of  sacred  pomp,  processions,  and  solemn  festivals  in 
honour  of  their  gods,  I  thought  it  incumbent  on  me  to  give  some  idea 
of  them  for  once,  by  describing  one  of  the  most  celebrated  solemni- 
ties that  was  ever  known.  Plutarch,  who  is  perpetually  mentioning 
triumphs  among  the  Romans,  has  the  approbation  of  his  readers  for 
his  particular  description  of  that  of  Paulus  ^milius,  which  was  one 
of  the  most  magnificent.  The  account  is  inserted  in  this  place  for 
the  gratification  of  those  who  take  pleasure  in  such  pageantry,  and 
may  be  passed  over,  without  interrupting  the  history,  by  the  reader 
whose  time  is  too  valuable  to  be  withdrawn  from  more  important  sub- 
jects. 


>  a.  M.  872L    Ant  J.  C.  283.  *  Pint  in  Apoph.  p.  181. 
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This  poiDp>ii8  solemnity  contiQQed  a  whole  day,  and  was  conducted 
through  the  circus  of  Alexandria.  It  was  divided  into  several  parts, 
and  formed  a  variety  of  separate  processions.  Besides  those  of  the 
king's  father  and  mother,  the  gods  had  each  of  them  a  distinct  caval- 
cade, adorned  with  the  ornaments  relating  to  their  history.^ 

Athenseus  has  only  related  the  particulars  of  that  of  Bacchus,  hy 
which  a  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  magnificence  of  the  rest. 

The  procession  began  with  a  troop  of  sileni,  some  habited  in  purple, 
others  in  robes  of  a  deep  red,  whose  employment  was  to  keep  off  the 
crowd  and  make  way. 

Next  the  sileni  came  a  band  of  satyrs,  composed  of  twenty,  in  two 
ranks,  each  carrying  a  gilded  lamp. 

These  were  succeeded  by  the  Victories,  with  golden  wings,  carrying 
vases  nine  feet  high,  steaming  with  kindled  perfumes,  partly  gilt  and 
partly  adorned  with  leaves  of  ivy.  Their  habits  were  adorned  with 
the  figures  of  animals,  and  every  part  of  them  gHttered  with  gold. 

After  these  came  a  double  altar,  nine  feet  in  height,  and  covered 
with  a  luxuriant  foliage  of  ivy,  intermixed  with  ornaments  of  gold. 
It  was  also  beautified  with  a  gold  crown,  composed  of  vine  leaves,  and 
adorned  on  all  sides  with  white  fillets. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  youths  next  advanced,  clothed  in  purple 
vests,  each  of  them  supporting  a  gold  vase,  of  incense,  myrrh,  and 
saffron. 

They  were  followed  by  forty  satyrs,  wearing  crovms  of  gold,  em- 
bellished with  leaves  of  ivy;  and  in  the  right  hand  of  each  was 
another  crown  of  the  same  metal,  adorned  with  vine  leaves.  Their 
habits  were  diversified  with  a  variety  of  colours. 

In  the  rear  of  these  marched  two  sileni,  arrayed  in  purple  mantles 
and  white  drawers ;  one  of  them  wore  a  kind  of  hat,  and  carried  a 
gold  caduceus  in  his  hand  —  the  other  had  a  trumpet.  Between  these 
two  was  a  nian,  six  feet  in  height,  masked  and  habited  like  a  trage- 
dian. He  also  carried  a  gold  Gomnoopiss,  aiid  was  distinguished  by 
the  appellation  of  The  Tear. 

This  person  preceded  a  very  beautiful  woman,  as  tall  as  himself, 
dressed  in  a  magnificent  manner,  and  glittering  all  over  with  gold. 
She  held  in  one  hand  a  crown,  composed  of  the  leaves  of  the  peach- 
tree,  and  in  the  other  a  branch  of  palm.     She  was  called  Penteteris.' 

The  next  in  the  procession  were  the  genii  of  the  four  seasons,  wear- 
ing ornaments  by  which  they  were  distinguished,  and  supporting  two 
gold  vases  of  odours,  adorned  with  ivy  leaves.  In  the  midst  of  them 
was  a  square  altar  of  gold. 

A  band  of  satyrs  then  appeared,  wearing  gold  crowns,  fashioned 
like  the  leaves  of  ivy,  and  arrayed  in  red  habits.  Some  bore  vessels 
filled  with  wine ;  others  carried  drinking-cups. 

Immediately  after  these  was  seen  Philiscus,  the  poet  and  priest  of 
Bacchus,  attended  by  comedians,  musicians,  dancers,  and  other  per- 
sons of  that  class. 

*  Athen.  L  r.  p.  197—203. 

*  This  word  sig^nifles  the  iipaoe  of  fire  years,  the  feaSt  of  Baochos  heing  aslebrated  at  lbs 
beginniiig  of  eTerj  fifth  yesor. 
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Two  tripods  were  carried  next,  as  prizes  for  the  victors  »t  the  ath 
letic  combats  and  exercises.     One  of  these  tripods,  being  thirteen 
feet  and  a  half  in  height,  was  intended  for  the  youths ;  the  other, 
which  was  eighteen  feet  high,  was  designed  for  the  men. 

An  extraordinary  large  chariot  followed  these ;  it  had  foar  wheels,^ 
was  twenty-one  feet  in  length  and  twelve  in  breadth,  and  was  drawn 
by  one  hundred  and  eighty  men.  In  this  chariot  was  a  figure  fifteen 
feet  in  height,  representing  Bacchus,  in  the  attitude  of  performing 
libations  with  a  large  cup  of  gold.  He  was  arrayed  in  a  robe  of  bro- 
caded purple,  which  flowed  down  to  his  feet.  Over  this  was  a  trana- 
parent  vest,  of  saffron  colour,  and  above  that  a  large  purple  mantle, 
embroidered  with  gold.  Before  him  was  a  great  vessel  of  gold, 
formed  in  the  Laconic  manner,  and  containing  fifceen  measures,  called 
metretes.^  This  was  accompanied  with  a  gold  tripod,  on  which  were 
placed  a  gold  vase  of  odours,  with  two  cups  of  the  same  metal,  full 
of  cinnamon  and  safiron.  Bacchus  was  seated  in  a  shade  of  ivy  and 
Tine  leaves,  intermixed  with  the  foliage  of  fruit  trees  ;  and  from  these 
hung  several  crowns,  fillets,  and  thyrsi,  with  timbrels,  ribbons,  and  a 
Tariety  of  satiric,  comic,  and  tragic  masks.  In  the  same  chariot  were 
the  priests  and  priestesses  of  that  deity,  with  the  other  ministers  and 
interpreters  of  mysteries,  dancers  of  all  classes,  and  women  bearing 
vans.' 

These  were  followed  by  the  Bacchantes,  who  marched  with  their 
hair  dishevelled,  and  wore  crowns  composed,  some  of  serpents,  others 
of  branches  of  yew,  the  vine,  or  the  ivy.  Some  of  these  women  car- 
ried knives  in  their  hands,  others  grasped  serpents. 

After  these  advanced  another  chariot,  twelve  feet  in  breadth,  and 
drawn  by  sixty  men.  In  this  was  the  statue  of  Nyssa,  or  Nysa,^ 
twelve  feet  high,  sitting,  and  clothed  in  a  yellow  vest,  embroidered 
with  gold,  over  which  was  another  Laconic  habit.  The  statue  rose 
by  the  aid  of  some  machines  that  were  not  touched  by  any  person, 
and  after  it  had  poured  milk  out  of  a  gold  cup,  it  resumed  its  former 
seat.  Its  left  hand  held  a  thyrsus,  adorned  with  ribbons,  and  on  its 
head  was  a  gold  crown,  on  the  top  of  which  were  represented  various 
leaves  of  ivy,  with  clusters  of  grapes,  composed  of  gems.  It  was 
covered  with  a  deep  shade,  formed  by  a  blended  foliage,  and  a  gilded 
lamp  hung  at  each  comer  of  the  chariot. 

After  this  came  another  chariot,  thirty-six  feet  in  length,  and 
twenty-four  in  breadth,  and  drawn  by  three  hundred  men.  On  this 
was  placed  a  wine-press,  also  thirty-six  feet  long,  and  twenty-two  and 
a  half  broad ;  this  was  full  of  the  produce  of  the  vintage.  Sixty 
satyrs  trod  the  grapes  to  the  sound  of  the  flute,  and  sung  such  airs  as 
corresponded  with  the  action  in  which  they  were  employed.  Silenus 
was  the  chief  of  the  band,  and  streams  of  wine  flowed  from  the 
chariot  throughout  the  whole  progress. 

'  The  chariots  in  general,  of  which  mention  will  he  made  in  the  sequel  of  this  relation, 
bad  also  four  wheels. 

*  This  word  is  freqnentiy  used  in  the  present  description  :  it  Is  the  name  of  a  Greek  mesr 
■are,  which  corresponds  nearly  with  the  Roman  amphora,  bat  was  somewhat  larger,  contain* 
Ag  nine  gallons. 

*  Ifystiea  Vannns  laeehL  —  Vhrg.        *  She  is  thought  to  have  been  the  nnrse  of  Baoehns. 
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Another  chariot  of  the  same  magnitude  was  drawn  by  six  hundred 
men.  This  carried  a  vat  of  a  prodigious  size,  made  of  leopard's 
skins,  sewed  together.  The  vessel  contained  three  thousand  mea- 
sures, and  shed  a  constant  effusion  of  wine  during  the  procession. 

This  chariot  was  followed  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  crowned 
satyrs  and  sileni,  carrying  pots,  flaggons,  and  large  cups,  all  of  gold. 

This  troop  was  immediately  succeeded  by  a  silver  vat,  containing 
six  hundred  metretes,  and  placed  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  the  same 
number  of  men.  The  vessel  was  adorned  with  chased  work,  and  the 
rim,  together  with  the  two  handles  and  the  base,  were  embellished 
with  the  figures  of  animals.  The  middle  part  of  it  was  encompassed 
with  a  gold  crown  adorned  with  jewels. 

Next  appeared  two  silver  bowls,  eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  nine 
in  height.  The  upper  part  of  their  circumference  was  adorned  with 
studs,  and  the  bottom  with  several  animals,  three  of  which  were  a 
foot  and  a  half  high,  and  many  more  of  a  lesser  size. 

These  were  followed  by  ten  great  vats,  and  sixteen  other  vessels, 
the  largest  of  which  contained  thirty  metretes,  and  the  least  fiv^e: 
there  were  likewise  ten  caldrons,  twenty-four  vases  with  two  handles, 
and  disposed  on  five  salvers ;  two  silver  wine-presses,  on  which  were 
placed  twenty-four  goblets ;  a  table  of  massy  silver,  eighteen  feet  in 
length,  and  thirty  more  of  six ;  four  tripods,  one  of  which  was  of 
massy  silver,  and  had  a  circumference  of  twenty-four  feet ;  the  other 
three,  that  were  smaller,  were  adorned  with  precious  stones  in  the 
middle. 

Then  came  twenty  Delphic  tripods,  all  of  silver,  and  something 
less  than  the  preceding.  They  were  likewise  accompanied  with 
twenty-six  beakers,  sixteen  flaggons,  and  a  hundred  and  sixty  other 
vessels,  the  largest  of  which  contained  six  metretes,  and  the  smallest 
two.     All  these  vessels  were  of  silver. 

After  these  came  the  sold  vessels ;  four  of  which,  called  Laconics, 
were  crowned  with  vine-leaves :  there  were  likewise  two  Corinthian 
vases,  whose  rims  and  middle  circumference  were  embellished  with 
the  figures  of  animals ;  these  contained  eight  metretes ;  a  wine-press, 
on  which  ten  goblets  were  placed ;  two  other  vases,  each  of  which 
contained  five  metretes,  and  two  more  that  held  a  couple  of  measures : 
twenty-two  vessels  for  preserving  liquors  cool,  the  largest  of  which 
contained  thirty  metretes,  and  the  least,  one :  four  gold  tripods  of  an 
extraordinary  size :  a  kind  of  basket  of  gold,  intended  as  a  reposi- 
tory for  vessels  of  the  same  metal ;  this  was  enriched  with  jewels, 
and  was  five  feet  in  length ;  it  was  likewise  divided  into  six  partitions, 
one  above  another,  and  adorned  with  various  figures  of  animals,  above 
three  feet  in  height :  two  goblets,  and  two  glass  bowls  with  gold  orna- 
ments :  two  salvers  of  gold,  four  cubits  in  diameter,  and  three  others 
of  less  dimensions :  ten  beakers :  an  altar  four  feet  and  a  half  high, 
and  twenty-five  dishes. 

After  this  rich  equipage,  marched  sixteen  hundred  youths,  habited 
in  white  vests  and  crowned,  some  of  them  with  ivy,  others  with 
branches  of  pine.     Two  hundred  and  fifty  of  this  band  carried  gold 
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fases,  and  four  hundred  of  them  vases  of  silver.     Three  hundred 
more  carried  silver  vessels  made  to  keep  liquors  cool. 

After  these  appeared  another  troop  bearing  large  drinking  vessels, 
some  of  which  were  of  gold,  fifty  of  silver,  and  three  hundred  diversi- 
fied with  various  colours. 

There  were  likewise  several  tables,  six  feet  in  length,  and  support- 
ing a  variety  of  remarkable  objects.  On  one  was  represented  the 
bed  of  Semele,  on  which  were  disposed  several  vests,  some  of  gold 
brocade,  others  adorned  with  precious  stones. 

We  must  not  omit  a  chariot  thirty-three  feet  in  length,  and  twenty- 
one  feet  in  breadth,  drawn  by  five  hundred  men.  In  this  was  repre- 
sented a  deep  cavern,  shrouded  with  ivy  and  vine-leaves:  several 
pigeons,  ring-doves,  and  turtles,  issued  out  of  the  aperture,  and  flew 
about.  Little  bands  were  fastened  to  their  feet,  that  they  might  be 
caught  by  the  people  around  them.  Two  fountains,  one  of  milk  and 
the  other  of  wine,  flowed  out  of  the  cavern.  All  the  nymphs  who 
stood  round  it  wore  crowns  of  gold.  Mercury  was  also  seen  with  a 
gold  caducous  in  his  hand,  and  clothed  in  n  splendid  manner. 

The  expedition  of  Bacchus  to  the  Indies,  was  exhibited  in  another 
chariot,  where  the  god  was  represented  by  a  statue,  eight  feet  in 
height,  and  mountea  upon  an  elephant.  He  was  arrayed  in  purple, 
and  wore  a  gold  crown  intermixed  with  twining  ivy  and  vine  leaves. 
A  long  thyrsus  of  gold  was  in  his  hand,  and  his  sandals  were  of  the 
same  metal.  On  the  neck  of  the  elephant  was  seated  a  satyr  more 
than  seven  feet  high,  with  a  crown  of  gold  on  his  head,  formed  in 
imitation  of  pine  branches,  and  blowing  a  kind  of  trumpet  made  of 
goat's  horn.  The  trappings  of  the  elephant  were  of  gold,  and  his 
neck  was  adorned  with  a  crown  of  that  metal  shaped  like  the  foliage 
of  ivy. 

This  chariot  was  followed  by  five  hundred  young  virgins,  adorned 
with  purple  vests  and  gold  zones.  One  hundred  and  twenty  of  them, 
who  commanded  the  rest,  wore  crowns  of  gold  that  seemed  to  be 
composed  of  the  branches  of  pine. 

Next  to  these  came  one  hundred  and  twenty  satyrs,  armed  at  all 
points,  some  in  silver,  and  others  in  copper  arms. 

To  these  succeeded  five  troops  of  sileni,  and  crowned  satyrs, 
mounted  on  asses,  some  of  whom  were  entirely  harnessed  with  gold, 
the  rest  with  silver. 

After  this  troop  appeared  a  long  train  of  chariots,  twenty-four  of 
which  were  drawn  by  elephants ;  sixty  by  he-goats ;  twelve  by  lions ; 
six  by  oryges,  a  species  of  goats ;  fifteen  by  buffaloes ;  four  by  wild 
asses;  eight  by  ostriches,  and  seven  by  stags.  In  these  chariots 
were  little  youths  dressed  as  charioteers,  and  wearing  hats  with  broad 
rims.  They  were  accompanied  by  others  of  a  less  stature,  clothed  in 
mantles  embroidered  with  gold.  The  boys,  who  performed  the  ofSce 
of  charioteers,  were  crowned  with  branches  of  pine,  and  the  lesser 
youths  with  ivy. 

On  each  side  of  these  were  three  chariots  drawn  by  camels,  and 
followed  by  others  drawn  by  mules.  In  these  chariots  were  several 
tents,  resembling  those  of  the  barbarians,  with  Indian  women,  and 
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those  of  other  nations,  habited  like  slaves.  Some  of  their  camels 
carried  three  hundred  pounds  weight  of  incense ;  others  two  hundred 
of  saffron,  cinnamon,  iris,  and  other  odoriferous  spices. 

At  a  little  distance  from  these,  marched  a  band  of  Ethiopians, 
armed  with  pikes.  One  body  of  these  carried  six  hundred  elephants' 
teeth;  another,  two  thousand  branches  of  ebony;  a  third,  cups  of 
gold  and  silver,  with  a  large  quantity  of  gold  dust. 

After  these  came  two  hunters  carrying  gilded  darts,  and  marching 
at  the  head  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  dogs,  of  the  Indian,  Hyr 
canian,  and  Molossian  breed,  beside  a  variety  of  other  species. 

They  were  succeeded  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  supporting 
trees,  to  which  were  fastened  several  species  of  birds  and  deer. 
Cages  were  also  carried,  in  which  were  parrots,  peacocks,  turkey 
hens,  pheasants,  and  a  great  number  of  Ethiopian  birds.  After  these 
appeared  one  hundred  and  thirty  sheep  of  that  country ;  three  hun- 
dred of  the  Arabian  breed ;  twenty  of  the  island  of  Eubcea ;  twenty- 
six  white  Indian  oxen,  eight  of  the  Ethiopian  species ;  also  a  large 
white  bear ;  fourteen  leopards ;  sixteen  panthers ;  four  lynxes ;  three 
small  bears ;  a  cameleopard,*  and  an  Ethiopian  rhinoceros. 

Bacchus  advanced  next,  seated  in  a  chariot,  and  wearing  a  gold 
crown  embellished  with  ivy-leaves.  He  was  represented  as  taking 
sanctuary  at  the  altar  of  Rhea,  from  the  persecution  of  Juno. 
Priapus  was  placed  near  him,  with  a  crown  of  gold  formed  like  the 
leaves  of  ivy.  The  statue  of  Juno  was  crowned  with  a  gold  diadem; 
and  those  of  Alexander  and  Ptolemy  wore  crowns  of  fine  gold,  re- 
presenting ivy-leaves.  The  image  of  Virtue  was  placed  near  that  of 
Ptolemy,  and  on  her  head  was  a  crown  of  gold,  made  in  imitation  of 
olive  branches.  Another  statue,  representing  the  city  of  Corinth, 
was  also  near  Ptolemy,  with  a  gold  diadem  on  its  head.  At  a  little 
distance  from  each  of  these,  was  a  great  vase  filled  with  gold  cups, 
and  a  large  bowl  of  the  same  metal,  which  contained  five  metretes. 

This  chariot  was  followed  by  several  women  richly  arrayed,  and 
bearing  the  names  of  the  Ionian,  and  other  Greek  cities  in  Asia, 
with  the  islands  which  had  formerly  been  conquered  by  the  Persians. 
All  this  traio  wore  crowns  of  gold. 

In  another  chariot  was  a  gold  thyrsus,  one  hundred  and  thirty^five 
feet  in  length,  and  a  silver  lance  eight  feet  long. 

In  this  part  of  the  procession  were  a  variety  of  wild  beasts  and 
horses,  and  twenty-four  lions  of  a  prodigious  sise ;  and  also  a  great 
number  of  chariots,  in  which  were  not  only  the  statues  of  kings,  bat 
those  of  several  deities. 

After  these  came  a  chorus  of  six  hundred  men,  among  whom  were 
three  hundred  who  played  on  gilded  harps,  and  wore  gold  crowns.  At 
a  small  distance  from  this  band,  marched  two  thousand  bulls,  all  of 
the  same  colour,  and  adorned  with  gold  frontlets,  in  the  middle  of 
which  rose  a  crown  of  the  same  metal. 


^  ThU  Animal,  wkether  real  or  fabaloni,  ii  moalioiiad  by  Horaea. 
"  Diyenam  oonfiiia  genus  panthera  eamelo." 
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They  weve  all  adorned  with  a  collar,  and  an  sdgis^  hang  on  the 
breast  of  each.     Ali  these  habiliments  were  of  gold. 

The  procession  af  Jupiter,  and  a  great  nnmber  of  other  deities, 
advanced  next,  and,  after  all  the  rest,  that  of  Alexander,  whose  statue 
of  massy  gold  was  placed  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  elephants ;  on  one 
side  of  this  statue  stood  Victory,  and  on  the  other  Minerva. 

The  procession  was  graced  with  seyeral  thrones  of  gold  and  ivory, 
on  one  of  which  was  a  large  diadem  of  gold,  and  on  another  a  horn 
of  the  same  metal.  A  third  supported  a  crown ;  and  a  fourth  a  horn 
of  solid  gold.  On  the  throne  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  the  father  of  the 
reigning  prince,  was  a  gold  crown,  which  weighed  ten  thousand  pieces 
of  gold^  each  ccHitaining  four  drachmas. 

In  this  procession  were  likewise  three  hundred  gold  vases,  in  which 
perfumes  were  to  be  burned;  fifty  gilded  altars  encompassed  with 
gold  crowns.  Four  torches  of  gold,  fifteen  feet  in  height,  were  fas- 
tened to  one  of  these  altars.  There  were  likewise  twelve  gilded 
hearths,  one  of  which  was  eighteen  feet  in  circumference,  and  sixty 
in  height ;  and  another  was  only  twelve  feet  and  a  half  high.  Nine 
Delphic  tripods  of  gold  appeared  next,  having  six  feet  in  their  altitude ; 
and  there  were  six  others,  nine  feet  in  height.  The  largest  of  all 
was  forty-five  feet  high ;  several  animals  in  gold  were  placed  upon  it, 
and  its  npper  part  was  encompassed  with  a  gold  crown,  formed  of  a 
foliage  of  vine-leaves. 

After  these  were  seen  several  gilded  palms,  twelve  feet  in  length, 
together  with  a  oaduceus,  also  gilt,  sixty-six  feet  long :  a  gilded  thun- 
derbolt, in  length  sixty  feet ;  a  gilded  temple,  sixty  feet  in  circum- 
ference ;  a  double  horn,  twelve  feet  long ;  a  vast  number  of  gilded 
animals,  several  of  which  were  eighteen  feet  in  height.  To  these  were 
added  several  deer  of  a  stupendous  size,  and  a  set  of  eagles  thirty 
feet  high. 

Three  thousand  and  two  hundred  crowns  of  gold  were  likewise 
carried  in  this  procession ;  together  with  a  consecrated  crown  mea- 
suring one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  (undoubtedly,  in  its  circumference) 
adorned  with  a  profusion  of  gems,  and  surrounding  the  entrance  into 
the  temple  of  Berenice.  Several  large  crowns  of  gold  were  also  sup- 
ported by  young  virgins^  richly  habited.  One  of  these  crowns  was 
three  feet  in  height,  with  a  circumference  of  twenty-four. 

These  ornaments  of  the  procession  were  accompanied  with  a  gold 
cuirass,  eighteen  feet  in  height ;  and  another  of  silver,  twenty-seven 
feet  high*  On  the  latter  was  the  representation  of  two  thunderbolts 
of  gold,  eighteen  feet  in  length ;  with  an  oaken  erown  embellished 
with  jewels ;  twenty  sold  bucklers ;  sixty-four  complete  suits  of  gold 
armour ;  two  boots  of  the  same  metal,  four  feet  ana  a  half  in  length  ; 
twelve  basins ;  a  great  number  of  flaggons ;  ten  large  vases  of  per- 
fumes for  the  baths ;  twelve  beakers ;  fifty  dishes,  and  a  large  number 
of  tables ;  all  these  were  of  gold.     There  were  likewise  five  tables 

*  A  kind  of  buokler  which  oovered  the  breMt. 

*  The  Aktio  itoterf  ninally  ealled  x^cwf,  was  cqiul  to  aboal  «ne  dollar  and  eightj-Mroa 
wnta;  the  ralM  thoroforo  of  thii  single  orowti  waa  oightooa  thousand  teren  hnndred  and 
ftftj  doUan. 
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covered  with  gold  goblets ;  and  a  horn  of  solid  gold,  forty-four  feet 
in  length.  All  these  gold  vessels  and  other  ornaments,  were  in  a 
separate  procession  from  that  of  Bacchus,  which  has  been  already 
described. 

There  were  likewise  four  hundred  chariots,  laden  with  vessels,  and 
other  works  of  silver;  twenty  others  filled  with  gold  vessels,  and 
eight  hundred  more  appropriated  to  the  carriage  of  aromatic  spices. 

The  troops  who  guarded  this  procession  were  composed  of  fifty- 
seven  thousand  six  hundred  foot,  and  twenty-three  thousand  horse, 
all  dressed  and  armed  in  a  magnificent  manner. 

During  the  games  and  public  combats,  which  continued  for  some 
days  after  this  pompous  solemnity,  Ptolemy  Soter  presented  the  vic- 
tors with  twenty  crowns  of  gold,  and  they  received  twenty-three  from 
his  consort  Berenice.  It  appeared,  by  the  registers  of  the  palace, 
that  these  last  crowns  were  valued  at  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
thirty  talents,  and  fifty  minse ;  from  whence  some  estimate  may  be 
formed  of  the  immense  sums  to  which  all  the  gold  and  silver  employed 
in  this  splendid  ceremonial  amounted. 

Such  was  the  magnificence  exhibited  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  at 
bis  coronation.  If  Fabricius,  the  famous  Roman,  whom  I  formerly 
mentioned,  and  who  had  rendered  himself  so  remarkable  for  his  con- 
tempt of  gold  and  silver,  had  been  a  spectator  of  this  procession,  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  sight  of  it  in  all  its  parts  would  have  proved  insup- 
portable to  him ;  and  that  he  would  have  thought  and  spoken  like  the 
emperor  Vespasian,  upon  an  occasion  which  had  some  resemblance  to 
this.  He  and  his  son  Titus  made  a  triumphant  entry  into  Rome, 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem;  but  finding  himself  fatigued  with  the 
excessive  length  of  that  pompous  procession,  he  could  not  conceal  his 
displeasure,  and  declared,  that  he  was  justly  punished  by  that  tedioas 
ceremony,  for  his  weakness  in  desiring  a  triumph  at  his  advanced  age.^ 

In  this  festival  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  no  part  of  it  was  conducted 
with  any  elegance,  or  had  the  least  air  of  taste  and  genius.  An 
amazing  prodigality,  of  gold  and  silver,  was  displayed,  which  makes 
me  recollect  a  passage  in  Sallust,  the  beauty  and  force  of  which  I  have 
the  mortification  not  to  be  able  to  render  in  our  language.  Cataline 
intended  to  represent  the  immoderate  luxury  of  the  Romans,  bis 
cotemporaries,  who  lavished  immense  sums  in  the  purchase  of  pictures, 
statues,  wrought  plate,  and  superb  buildings.  ''  They  draw  out,''  says 
he,  '^and  torment  their  gold  and  silver  by  all  imaginable  methods," 
(I  must  entreat  the  reader's  excuse  for  this  literal  translation),  ^^  and 
yet  this  excess  of  prodigality  is  incapable  of  exhausting  and  over- 
coming their  riehes."  *^  Omnibus  modus  pecuniam  trahunt,  vexant; 
)amen  summa  libidine   divitias   suas  vincere  nequeant."^      In  such 

*  Adeo  nihil  omunentoram  extrinsecos  oapide  appetivit,  at  triamphi  die  fatigatos  tardiute 
•t  tsdio  pompsBy  non  retiouerit  merito  to  pleotii  qui  tiiumphum — tam  inepte  senex  concupU- 
■eU — Sueton.  in  Veipas.  o.  12. 

-  *  These  metaphorioal  terms,  **  trabant,  vexant,  vincere  neqnennt,"  may  possibly  be  derived 
from  the  combats  of  the  atbletss,  wherein,  after  one  of  them  has  thrown  his  adverrary,  anJ 
imagines  himself  ▼ictoroos,  he  drags  him  along  the  arena,  in  sight  of  the  spectatorf,  tvi.oU, 
shakes,  and  torments  him,  without  being  able  to  extort  a  oonfession  from  him  of  bis  d2fesu 
la  this  con  testy  therefore,  wherein  the  Roman  author  represents  luxury  and  riofaes  to  b«  cd- 
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profasions  as  these  did  the  whole  merit  of  Philadelphus  consist  on 
this  occasion. 

What  could  there  be  tmly  great  or  admirable  in  this  rain  osten- 
tation of  riches,  and  a  waste  of  such  immense  treasure  in  a  bottomless 
abjfts^  after  they  had  cost  the  people  so  many  fatiguing  labours,  and 
perhaps  had  been  amassed  by  a  long  series  of  violent  exactions?  The 
spoils  of  whole  provinces  and  cities  were  sacrificed  to  the  curiosity  of 
a  single  day,  and  displayed  to  the  public  view,  only  to  raise  the  frivo- 
lous admiration  of  a  stupid  populace,  without  conducing  to  the  least 
real  advantage  or  utility.  Nothing  ever  argued  a  more  profound 
ignorance  of  the  true  use  of  riches  and  solid  glory,  and  of  whatever 
else  has  any  just  pretensions  to  the  esteem  of  mankind. 

But  what  can  we  say,  when  we  behold  a  sacred  procession,  and  a 
solemnity  of  religion,  converted  into  a  public  school  of  intemperance 
and  licentiousness,  such  as  are  only  proper  to  excite  the  most  shame- 
ful passions  in  the  spectators,  and  induce  an  utter  depravity  of  mind 
and  manners,  by  presenting  to  their  view  all  the  utensils  of  excess 
and  debauch,  with  the  most  powerful  allurements  to  indulge  them, 
and  that,  under  pretext  of  paying  adoration  to  the  gods!  What 
divinities  must  those  be,  who  would  exact,  or  even  suffer,  so  scandalous 
a  pomp  in  their  worship  ! 

* 

SECTION  V.  —  COMMENCEMENT    OF    THE    REIGN    OP    PTOLEMY    PHILA- 
DELPHUS.     DEATH   OF   DEMETRIUS   PHALBRIUS. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  became 
sole  master  of  all  his  dominions,  which  were  composed  of  Egypt,  and 
many  provinces  dependent  on  it,  viz.,  Phoenicia,  Coelosyria,  Arabia, 
Libya,  Ethiopia,  the  island  of  Cyprus,  Pamphylia,  Gilicia,  Lycia, 
Garia,  and  the  isles  called  the  Cyclades.^ 

During  the  life  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  Philadelphus  had  concealed  his 
resentment  against  Demetrius  Phalerius,  for  the  advice  he  gave  that 
prince  when  he  was  deliberating  on  the  choice  of  a  successor.  But 
when  the  sovereign  power  entirely  devolved  upon  him,  he  caused  that 
philosopher  to  be  seized  and  sent  with  a  strong  guard  to  a  remote  for- 
tress, where  he  ordered  him  to  be  confined  till  be  should  determine  in 
what  manner  to  treat  him.  The  bite  of  an  aspic,  at  last,  put  a 
period  to  the  life  of  that  great  man,  who  merited  a  better  fate.^ 

The  testimonies  in  his  favour,  of  Cicero,  Strabo,  Plutarch,  Diodo- 
ms  Siculus,  and  many  others,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  of  the  probity 
and  wisdom  of  bis  government :  we,  therefore,  shall  only  consider 
what  has  been  observed  with  respect  to  his  eloquence. 

The  characters  of  his  writings,  as  Cicero  observes  in  several  places, 
were  sweetness,  elegance,  beauty,  numbers,  and  ornament,  so  that  it 
was  easy  to  distinguish  in  them  the  disciple  of  Theophrastus.^     He 

gaged,  all  the  proAuions  of  the  former  were  inoapable  of  ezhaasting  and  oyerooming  the 
latter. 

'  A.  M.  3721.    Ani.  J.  0.  283.    Tbeoorit  Idyll,  zrii. 

'  Diog.  Laert  in  DemeU    Cic.  in  Orat  pro  Rabir.    Poat  n.  23. 

'  nemetrias  Pbalerens  in  hoc  nnmero  haberi  potest,*  dispatator  anbtiliSy  orator  param 
vefaemene,  dalcitamen,  nt  Theophraeti  diacipulam  poaaifl  agnosoere.  —  Offio.  L  L  n.  3. 
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excelled  in  that  species  of  eloquence  which  is  called  the  temperate 
and  florid.  His  style,  in  other  respects,  gentle  and  calm,  was  adorned 
and  ennobled  with  bold  and  shining  metaphors,  that  exalted  and  en- 
livened his  discourse,  otherwise  not  dignified  to  any  great  degree, 
with  rich  sentiments  and  those  beauties  that  constitute  the  great  and 
sublime.  He  was  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  wrestler,  formed  in 
the  shade  and  tranquillity,  for  public  eames  and  spectacles,  than  as  a 
soldier  inured  to  arms  by  exercise,  and  quitting  his  tent  to  attack  an 
enemy.  His  discourse  had,  indeed,  the  faculty  of  affecting  his 
hearers  with  something  grateful  and  tender,  but  it  wanted  energy  to 
inspire  the  force  and  ardour  that  inflame  the  mind,  and  only  left  in  it 
an  agreeable  remembrance  of  some  transient  sweetness  and  graces, 
not  unlike  that  which  we  retain  after  hearing  the  most  harmonious 
concerts.* 

It  must  be  confessed,  this  species  of  eloquence  has  its  merit,  when 
limited  to  just  bounds ;  but  as  it  is  very  difficult  and  unusual  to  pre- 
serve a  due  mediocrity  in  this  particular,  and  to  suppress  the  sallies 
of  a  rich  and  lively  imagination,  not  always  guided  by  the  judgment, 
this  kind  of  eloquence  is  apt,  therefore,  to  degenerate  and  become, 
even  from  its  own  beauties,  a  pernicious  delicacy,  which  at  length 
vitiates  and  depraves  the  taste.  This  was  the  effect,  according  to 
Cicero  and  Quinctilian,  who  were  good  judges  in  this  point,  of  the 
florid  and  studied  graces  peculiar  to  the  style  of  Demetrius.  Athens, 
till  his  time,  had  been  accustomed  to  a  noble  and  majestic  eloquence, 
whose  character  was  a  natural  beauty,  witiiout  paint  and  glitter.  De- 
metrius was  the  first  who  revolted  against  this  manly  and  solid  elo- 
quence, instead  of  which  he  substituted  a  soft  and  languishing  species, 
that  abated  the  vigour  of  the  mind,  and  at  length  rendered  fake 
taste  predominant.^ 

Two  of  Alexander's  captains  survived  Ptolemy,  Lystmachus  and 
Beleucus,  who,  till  then,  had  always  been  united  by  treaties  and  con^ 
federations ;  and  as  they  were  now  advancing  to  the  period  of  their 
days,  for  they  were  both  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age,  we  might 
reasonably  suppose  that  they  would  have  been  desirous  of  ending 
their  lives  in  the  union  which  had  so  long  subsisted  between  them ; 
instead  of  which,  their  mutual  destruction  by  war  became  the  sole 
object  of  their  thoughts,  on  the  following  occasion. 

Lysimachus,  after  the  marriage  of  his  son  Agathooles  with  Lysan- 
dra,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Ptolemy,  espoused  another  himself, 
whose  name  was  Arsinoe,  and  had  several  children  by  her.  The 
diffierent  interests  of  these  two  sisters  led  them  into  all  sorts  of  in- 

'  Demetrins  Phalereiiiy  eraditusimus  ille  quidem,  Md  non  tam  atbu  institatli,  qBAin 
palsBstra.  Itoque  delectabar  mugia  Atbeniensesy  qoam  inflammabat  Proeesserat  enim  io 
■olem  et  pulverem,  non  ut  e  militari  tabernaoulo,  aed  at  e  Tbeophrastiy  docUssimi  hominia, 
vmbracnlis  —  Suaria  videri  maluit,  qaau  grkria ;  sed  aoaTifeate  ea,  qua  perfiinderet  animofi, 
non  qua  parfringeret ;  et  tantum  at  memoriam  conclnnitatu  sata,  non  (qoemadmodum  da 
Pericle  acripait  Eapolia)  cam  delectatione  acaleoa  etiam  rellnqaeret  in  animia  eornm  a 
qnibua  eaaet  aaditua.  —  De  Clar.  Orat  n.  37  et  38. 

*  Haeo  aetaa  effadit  banc  copiam ;  et  at  opinio  mea  fert»  suocna  flle  et  aangnia  incorraptiu 
naqae  ad  banc  astatem  oratoram  fait,  in  qua  natnralia  ineaait,  non  fboataa,  nitor.  —  Hi^ 
Phalereua,  prima  a  inflexit  orationem  et  earn  mollem  teneramque  reddidit.  — De  Clar.  Orat 
n.  36—38. 
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trig;iies,  to  form  a  powerful  party  in  their  faToar,  upon  the  death  of 
Ijysimachas.     What  are  ambitious  wives  and  mothers  not  capable  of 
attempting !     Their  opposition  to  each  other  was  not  the  mere  effect 
ef  personal  interest,  bat  was  chiefly  fomented  by  the  differences  of 
their  mothers.     Lysandra  was  the  daughter  of  Surydice,  and  Ar- 
flinoe  of  Berenice.     The  arrival  of  Ptolemy  Geraanus,  the  brother  of 
Pfailadelphns,  at  this  court,  made  Arsinoe  apprehensive  that  his  in- 
terest would  strengthen  too  much  the  party  of  Lysandra,  who  was 
his  sister  by  the  same  mother,  and  that  they  would  accomplish  the 
destruction  of  herself  and  her  own  children  at  the  death  of  Lysiraa^ 
chas.     This  calamity  she  was  determined  to  prevent,  by  sacrificing 
A^athocles  to  her  suspicions ;  and  she  succeeded  in  her  design  by  re- 
presenting him  to  her  husband  as  one  who  had  formed  a  conspiracy 
against  his  life  and  crown,  by  which  she  so  much  incensed  him  against 
his  own  son,  that  he  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned  and  put  to  death. 
Lysandra  and  her  children,  with  her  brother,  Ceraunus,  and  Alex- 
ander, another  son  of  Lystmachus,  took  sanctuary  in  the  court  of 
Selencus,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  declare  war  against  Lysimachus. 
Several  of  the  principal  offioers  of  this  prince,  and  even  those  who 
had  been  most  devotea  to  his  interest,  were  struck  with  so  much  hor- 
ror at  the  murder  of  his  son,  that  they  entirely  abandoned  him,  and 
retired  to  the  court  of  Seleueus,  where  they  strengthened  the  remon- 
strances of  Lysandra  by  their  own  complaints.     Belencus  was  easily 
induced  to  undertake  this  war,  for  which  he  was  already  sufficiently 
disposed,  by  views  of  interest.^ 

Before  be  engaged  in  this  enterprise,  he  resigned  his  queen,  Stra- 
tonice,  to  his  son,  Antiochus,  for  a  reason  I  shall  soon  relate,  and  con- 
signed to  him,  at  the  same  time,  a  considerable  part  of  his  empire, 
reserving  to  himself  no  other  territories  than  the  provinces  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  sea.^ 

Antiochus  was  seized  with  a  lingering  distemper,  the  cause  of  whioh 
the  physicians  were  unable  to  discover ;  for  which  reason  his  condi- 
tion was  thought  entirely  desperate.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  in- 
quietude of  a  father,  who  beheld  himself  on  the  point  of  losing  his 
son  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  whom  he  had  intended  for  his  successor 
in  his  vast  dominions,  and  in  whom  all  the  happiness  of  his  life  con- 
sisted. Erasistratus,  the  most  attentive  and  skilful  of  all  the  physi- 
cians, having  carefully  considered  every  symptom  with  which  the  in- 
disposition of  the  young  prince  was  attended,  believed  at  last  that  he 
had  discovered  its  true  cause,  and  that  it  proceeded  from  a  passion  he 
had  entertaioed  for  some  lady ;  in  which  conjecture  he  was  not  de- 
ceived. It,  however,  was  more  difficult  to  discover  the  object  of  a 
passion,  the  more  violent  from  the  secrecy  in  which  it  remained.  The 
physician,  therefore,  to  assure  himself  fully  of  what  he  surmisd#, 
passed  whole  days  in  the  apartment  of  his  patient,  and  when  he  saw 
any  lady  enter,  he  carefully  observed  the  countenance  of  the  prince, 
and  never  discovered  the  least  emotion  in  him,  except  when  Strato- 


'  Jnstin.  1.  ZTii.  e.  1.     Appian.  in  Syr.    Pausan.  in  Attio.  p.  18. 
'  Plnu  in  Demeu  p.  906,  907.    Appian.  in  Sjr.  p.  126^128. 
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nice  came  into  the  chamber,  either  alone  or  with  her  consort,  at  which 
times  the  young  prince  was,  as  Plutarch  obserres,  always  affected 
with  the  symptoms  described  by  Sappho  as  so  many  indications  of  a 
violent  passion  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  a  suppression  of  voice,  burn- 
ing blushes,  suffusion  of  sight,  cold  sweat,  a  sensible  inequality  and 
disorder  of  pulse,  with  a  variety  of  the  like  symptoms.  When  the 
physician  was  afterwards  alone  with  his  patient,  he  managed  his  in- 
quiries with  so  much  dexterity,  as  at  last  drew  the  secret  from  him. 
Antiochus  confessed  his  passion  for  qneen  Stratonice,  his  mother-in- 
law,  and  declared  that  he  had  in  vain  employed  all  his  efforts  to  van- 
quish it.  He  added,  that  he  had  a  thousand  times  had  recourse  to 
every  consideration  that  could  be  represented  to  his  thoughts  in  such 
a  conjuncture,  particularly  the  respect  due  from  him  to  a  father  and 
a  sovereign  by  whom  he  was  tenderly  beloved ;  the  shameful  circum- 
stance of  indulging  a  passion  altogether  unjustifiable  and  contrary  to 
all  the  rules  of  decency  and  honour ;  the  folly  of  harbouring  a  design 
he  ought  never  to  be  desirous  of  gratifying ;  but  that  his  reason,  in 
its  present  state  of  distraction,  entirely  engrossed  by  one  object, 
would  hearken  to  nothing ;  and  he  concluded  with  declaring,  that  to 
punish  himself  for  desires  involuntary  in  one  sense,  but  criminal  in 
every  other,  he  had  resolved  to  languish  to  death,  by  discontinuing 
all  care  of  his  health,  and  abstaining  from  every  kind  of  food. 

The  physician  gained  a  very  considerable  point,  by  penetrating  into 
the  source  of  his  patient's  disorder ;  but  the  application  of  the  proper 
remedy  was  much  more  difficult  to  be  accomplished ;  and  how  could 
a  proposal  of  this  nature  be  made  to  a  parent  and  king !  .  When 
Seleucus  made  the  next  inquiry  after  his  son's  health,  Erasistratus 
replied,  that  his  distemper  was  incurable,  because  it  arose  from  a 
secret  passion  which  could  never  be  gratified,  as  the  lady  he  loved  was 
not  to  be  obtained.  The  father,  surprised  and  afflicted  at  this  answer, 
desired  to  know  why  the  lady  was  not  to  be  obtained  ?  ^^  Because 
she  is  my  wife,"  replied  the  physician,  ''and  I  am  not  disposed  to 
yield  her  up  to  the  embraces  of  another."  "  And  will  you  not  part 
with  her,  then,"  replied  the  king,  ''  to  preserve  the  life  of  a  son  I  so 
tenderly  love?  Is  this  the  friendship  you  profess  for  me?"  "Let 
me  entreat  you,  my  lord,"  says  Erasistratus,  "  to  imagine  yourself 
for  one  moment  in  my  place ;  would  you  resign  your  Stratonice  to  bis 
arms  ?  If  you,  therefore,  who  are  a  father,  would  not  consent  to  such 
a  Sacrifice  for  the  welfare  of  a  son  so  dear  to  you,  how  can  you  expect 
another  should  do  it  ?"  "  I  would  resign  Stratonice  and  my  empire 
to  him,  with  all  my  soul,"  interrupted  the  king.  "Your  majesty 
then,"  replied  the  physician,  "has  the  remedy  in  your  own  hands; 
for  he  loves  Stratonice."  The  father  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  after 
tltk  declaration,  and  easily  obtained  the  consent  of  his  consort ;  after 
which,  his  son  and  that  princess  were  crowned  king  and  queen  of 
Upper  Asia.  Julian  the  apostate  relates,  in  a  fragment  of  his  writings 
still  extant,  that  Antiochus  would  not  espouse  Stratonice  till  after  the 
death  of  his  father.^ 

'  In  Misop. 
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Whatever  traces  of  reserve,  moderation,  and  even  modesty,  appear 
in  the  conduct  of  this  joung^  prince,  his  example  shows  us  the  mis- 
fortune of  giving  the  least  entrance  into  the  heart  to  an  unlawful 
passion,  capable  of  discomposing  all  the  happiness  and  tranquillity  of 
life. 

Seleucus,  being  now  eased  of  his  inquietude,  thought  of  nothing  but 
marching  against  Lysimachus.  He  therefore  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  fine  army,  and  advanced  into  Asia  Minor.  All  the  country  sub- 
mitted to  him  as  far  as  Sardis,  which  he  besieged  and  took ;  by  which 
means  he  became  master  of  all  the  treasures  of  Lysimachus.^ 

This  last,  having  passed  the  Hellespont,  in  order  to  check  the  pro- 
gress of  Seleucus,  gave  him  battle  in  Phrygia,^  but  was  defeated  and 
slain ;  in  consequence  of  which,  Seleucus  rendered  himself  master  of 
all  his  dominions.  His  greatest  pleasure,  on  this  occasion,  resulted 
from  his  being  the  only  survivor  of  all  the  captains  of  Alexander,  and, 
by  the  event  of  this  battle,  victorious  over  conquerors  themselves,  for 
that  was  the  expression  he  thought  fit  to  use ;  and  this  advantage  was 
considered  by  him  as  the  effect  of  a  peculiar  providence  in  his  favour.^ 
This  last  victory  was  undoubtedly  the  best  justification  of  the  title  of 
Nicator,  or  the  conqueror,  which  he  had  already  assumed,  and  which 
is  usually  given  him  by  historians,  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from 
the  other  princes  of  the  name  of  Seleucus  who  reigned  after  him  in 
Syria.* 

His  triumph  on  this  occasion  was  of  no  long  continuance,  for  when 
he  went,  seven  months  after  his  victory,  to  take  possession  of  Mace- 
donia, where  he  proposed  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the 
bosom  of  his  native  country,  he  was  basely  assassinated  by  Ceraunus, 
on  whom  he  had  conferred  innumerable  honours  and  obligations ;  for 
he  had  received  him  into  his  court,  when  he  fled  from  his  own  country, 
and  had  treated  him  suitably  to  his  rank.  He  had  also  carried  that 
prince  with  him  in  that  expedition;  intending,  when  it  should  be 
completed,  to  employ  the  same  forces,  for  his  establishment  on  the 
throne  of  his  father  in  £gypt.  But  as  this  wretch  was  insensible  of 
all  the  favours  he  had  received,  he  had  the  villany  to  conspire  against 
his  benefactor,  whom  he  assassinated,  as  we  have  already  mentioned. 

He  had  reigned  twenty  years,  from  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  when  the 
title  of  king  was  secured  to  him ;  and  thirty-one,  if  the  commencement 
of  his  reign  be  fixed  twelve  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  when 
he  became  master  of  Asia ;  from  which  time  the  era  of  the  Seleucidso 
commences. 

A  late  dissertation  of  Monsieur  de  la  Nauze  gives  him  a  reign  of  more 
than  fifty  years,  by  adding  to  it  the  nineteen  years  of  his  son  Antio- 

*  Jiutin.  1.  xriL  e.  1,  2.     Appian.  in  Sjr.  p.  178.    Memnon,  Ezoerpata  apad  Phod.  o.  |^ 
Pansaa.  in  Atfcio.  p.  19.     Oros.  3—23.     Polysn.  4.  9.  V 

*  Porphyry  U  the  only  antbor  who  hM  pointed  out  the  real  place  where  this  battle  wa^ 
foQgbt,  which  Eusebinsy  by  an  evident  mistake,  calls  KopoW^iay,  instead  of  %.vpaviitov,  the* 
field  of  Cyrus ;  mentioned  by  Strabo,  1.  ziii.  p.  629. 

*  Laetas  ea  rictoria  SelenenSy  et  quod  m%jns  ea  Tiotoria  pntebat»  solum  se  de  eohorte  Alez- 
andri  remansisse,  yictoremqne  ▼ictomm  eztitisse,  non  human um  esse  opus,  sed  divinum' 
annas,  gloriabatur :  ignarum  prorsus,  non  multo  post  fragilitatis  hamansi  se  iptum  azempluut 
fotnmm. — Justin.  1.  xrii.  c.  2. 

'  A.  M.  3723.    Ant  J.  C.  281. 
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chus  Soter.  The  author  pretends,  that  Seleucus  Nicator  did  not 
entirely  divest  himself  of  the  governm^t,  but  began  with  making  a 
partition  of  his  dominions ;  and  that  he  afterwards  reunited  them, 
even  in  the  lifetime  of  his  son.  He  has  produced  probable  reasons  in 
favour  of  his  opinion  ;  but  as  I  never  engaged  in  contests  of  this 
nature,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  chronology  of  Usher,  who  has 
been  my  usual  guide,  and  who  assigns,  with  Father  Petau  and  Mon- 
sieur Vaillant,  thirty-one  years  to  the  reign  of  Seleuous  Nicator.^ 

This  prince  had  extraordinary  qualities ;  and  without  mentioning 
his  military  accomplishments,  it  may  be  justly  said,  that  he  distin- 
guished himself  among  the  other  kings,  by  his  great  love  of  justice,  a 
benevolence,  clemency,  and  a  peculiar  regard  to  religion,  that  endeared 
him  to  the  people.  He  had  likewise  a  taste  for  polite  literature,  and 
made  it  a  circumstance  of  pleMure  and  glory  to  himself,  to  send  back 
to  the  Athenians  the  library  of  which  Xerxes  had  dispossessed  them, 
and  which  he  found  in  Persia.  He  also  accompanied  that  present 
with  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  whom  the  Athenians 
honoured  as  their  deliverers. 

The  friends  of  Lysimachus,  with  those  who  had  served  under  that 
prince,  at  first  considered  Ceraunus  as  the  avenger  of  his  death,  and 
acknowledged  him  for  their  king ;  but  his  conduct  soon  caused  them 
to  change  their  sentiments. 

He  did  not  expect  to  possess  the  dominions  of  Lysimachus  in  peace, 
while  his  sister  Arsinoe  and  the  children  she  had  by  Lysimachus  were 
living  ;  for  which  reason  he  determined  to  rid  himself  at  once  of  them 
and  the  apprehensions  they  gave  him.  The  greatest  crimes  cost  the 
ambitious  ho  remorse.  Ceraunus  feigned  a  passion  for  his  sister,  and 
seemed  desirous  of  espousing  her ;  and  as  these  incestuous  marriages 
were  frequent  and  allowable  in  Egypt,  Arsinoe,  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  natural  disposition  of  her  brother,  protracted,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  conclusion  of  that  affair,  the  consequences  of 
which  she  feared  would  be  fatal  to  herself  and  children.  But  the 
more  she  delayed,  and  concealed  her  repugnance  by  plausible  pretexts, 
the  more  warmly  he  pressed  her  to  gratify  his  passion ;  and,  in  order 
to  remove  all  suspicion,  he  repaired  to  that  temple  which  the  Mace- 
donians held  in  the  greatest  veneration,  and  there,  in  the  presence 
of  one  of  her  intimate  friends  whom  she  had  sent  to  him,  he  called 
the  tutelar  gods  of  the  country  to  witness,  embracing  their  statues  at 
the  same  time,  and  protesting,  with  the  most  dreadful  oaths  and  im- 
precations, that  his  views  with  respect  to  the  marriage  he  solicited, 
were  perfectly  pure  and  innocent. 

Arsinoe  placed  but  little  confidence  in  these  promises,  though  thej 

fire  uttered  befo***^  the  altars,  and  had  been  ratified  with  the  awful 
al  of  religion ;  but  she  was  apprehensive,  at  the  same  time,  that 
persisting  in  an  obstinate  refusal  would  be  fatal  to  her  children,  for 
whose  welfare  she  was  more  solicitous  than  her  own.  She  therefore 
consented  at  last,  and  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  the  greatest 
magnificence,  and  with  all  the  indications  of  the  most  unaffected  jqj 

*  Vol.  VIL  dee  Hem.  de  TAoad.  des  Insorip.  et  BeUei  Lattni. 
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and  tenderness.  Ceraunns  placed  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  his 
sister,  and  declared  her  queen,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  army. 
Arsinoe  felt  a  real  joy,  when  she  beheld  herself  so  gloriously  re- 
established in  the  privileges  of  which  she  had  been  divested  by  the 
death  of  Lysimachus,  her  first  husband;  and  she  invited  her  new 
spouse  to  reside  with  her  in  her  own  city  of  Gassandria,  to  which  she 
first  repaired,  in  order  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  his 
arrival.  The  temples,  on  that  occasion,  with  all  the  public  places 
and  private  houses,  were  magnificently  adorned,  and  nothing  was  to 
be  seen  but  altars,  and  victims  ready  for  sacrifice.  The  two  sons  of 
Arsinoe,  Lysimachus,  who  was  then  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  Philip, 
who  was  thirteen,  both  princes  of  admirable  beauty,  and  majestic 
mien,  advanced  to  meet  the  king  with  crowns  on  their  heads,  it  being 
a  day  of  so  much  solemnity  and  joy.  Geraunus  threw  his  arms  round 
their  necks,  and  embraced  them  with  as  much  tenderness  as  could  be 
well  expressed  by  the  fondest  of  fathers. 

The  scene  of  affection  terminated  here,  and  was  presently  suc- 
ceeded by  a  bloody  tragedy.  As  soon  as  he  entered  the  city,  he 
seized  the  citadel,  and  ordered  the  two  brothers  to  be  murdered. 
Those  unfortunate  princes  fled  for  refuge  to  the  queen,  who  clasped 
them  in  her  arms,  and  vainly  endeavoured,  by  covering  them  with 
her  body,  to  save  them  from  the  daggers  of  their  murderers,  who 
killed  them  in  the  bosom  of  their  mother.  Instead  of  being  allowed 
the  sad  consolation  of  rendering  them  the  last  offices,  she  was  first 
dragged  out  of  the  city,  with  her  robes  all  rent,  and  her  hair  dis- 
hevelled, and  then  banished  into  Samothrace,  with  only  two  female 
servants  to  attend  her,  mournfully  considering  her  surviving  the 
princes  her  sons  as  the  completion  of  all  her  calamities.^ 

Providence  would  not  suffer  such  crimes  to  go  unpunished,  but 
called  forth  a  distant  people  to  be  the  minister  of  its  vengeance.^ 

The  Gauls,  finding  their  own  country  too  populous,  sent  out  a  great 
number  of  people  to  seek  a  new  settlement  in  some  other  land.  This 
swarm  of  foreigners  came  from  the  extremity  of  the  ocean,  and  after^ 
they  had  proceeded  along  the  Danube,  arrived  at  the  outlet  of  the 
Save,  and  then  divided  themselves  into  three  bodies.  The  first,  com- 
manded by  Brennus  and  Acichorius,  entered  Pannonia,  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Hungary ;  the  second  marched  into  Thraoe,  under 
Cerethrius ;  and  Belgius  led  the  third  into  lUyrium  and  Macedonia. 

All  the  nations,  near  whose  territories  this  people  approached,  were 
struck  with  so  much  terror,  that  instead  of  waiting  till  they  were  sub- 
dued, they  despatched  ambassadors  to  the  Gauls,  and  thought  them- 
selves exceedingly  happy  in  purchasing  their  liberty  with  money. 
Ptolemy  Geraunus,  king  of  Macedonia,  was  the  only  prince  who  wan 
unaffected  at  the  tidings  of  this  formidable  irruption ;  and  running 
headlong  on  the  punishment  the  divine  vengeance  was  preparing  to 
inflict  upon  him,  for  the  murders  he  had  perpetrated,  he  advanced  to 

'  Justin.  1.  zxir.  c  2 — i. 

.*  JL  M.  3725.  Ant.  J.  0.  270.  JuaUn.  L  zxir  et  zz7.  Pansan.  1.  z.  p.  643—645.  Memn 
15ze.  aptid  Photiam.  Eclogas  Diod.  Sic.  1.  zzii.  CaUim.  Hymn,  in  Delum,  et  Schol.  ad 
•andnm.    Saidas  in  TaAarai. 
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meet  the  Gauls  with  a  small  body  of  undisciplined  troops,  as  if  it 
had  been  as  easy  for  him  to  fight  battles,  as  it  was  to  commit  crimes.' 
He  had  even  the  imprudence  to  refuse  a  supply  of  twenty  thousand 
men,  which  the  Dardanians,  a  neighbouring  people  to  Macedonia, 
offered  him ;  and  answered  with  an  insulting  air,  that  Macedonia 
would  be  much  to  be  pitied,  if,  after  it  had  conquered  all  the  East,  it 
could  need  the  aid  of  the  Dardanians  to  defend  its  frontiers  ;  to  which 
he  addod  with  a  haughty  tone  of  triumph,  that  he  would  face  the 
enemy  with  the  children  of  those  who  had  subdued  the  universe  under 
the  banners  of  Alexander. 

He  expressed  himself  in  the  same  imperious  strain  to  the  Gauls, 
who  first  offered  him  peace  by  deputation,  in  case  he  would  purchase 
it ;  but  conceiving  this  offer  the  result  of  fear,  he  replied,  that  he 
would  never  enter  into  any  treaty  of  peace  with  them,  unless  they 
would  deliver  up  some  of  the  principal  persons  of  their  nation  to  him 
as  hostages ;  and  that  they  must  likewise  send  him  their  arms,  before 
he  would  place  any  confidence  in  their  promises.  This  answer  was 
received  with  contempt  by  the  Gauls ;  and  we  may  from  hence  observe 
the  methods  usually  employed  by  the  Deity  in  chastising  the  pride 
and  injustice  of  princes ;  he  first  deprives  them  of  reason  and  counsel, 
and  then  abandons  them  to  their  vain  imaginations. 

A  few  days  after  this  event,  a  battle  was  fought,  wherein  the  Mace- 
donians were  entirely  defeated,  and  cut  to  pieces ;  Ptolemy,  covered 
with  wounds,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Gauls,  who,  after  they  bad 
cut  off  his  head,  fixed  it  on  a  lance,  and  showed  it  to  the  army  in 
derision.  A  very  inconsiderable  number  of  Macedonians  saved  them- 
selves by  flight,  but  all  the  rest  were  either  slain  or  made  prisoners. 
The  Gauls  dispersed  themselves,  after  this  victory,  in  order  to  pillage 
the  adjacent  country;  upon  which  Sosthenes,  one  of  the  principal 
persons  among  the  Macedonians,  improving  the  disorder  in  which 
they  then  were,  destroyed  a  great  number  of  their  men,  and  obliged 
the  rest  to  quit  the  country. 

^  Brennus  then  advanced  into  Macedonia  with  his  troops ;  but  this 
leader  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Brennus,  who  took  the  city  of 
Rome,  about  a  century  before.  Upon  the  intelligence  he  had  received 
of  the  first  success  of  Belgius,  and  the  great  booty  he  had  acquired, 
he  envied  him  the  spoils  of  so  rich  a  country,  and  immediately  formed 
a  resolution  to  have  a  part.  And  when  he  received  the  news  of  that 
general's  defeat,  that  only  served  as  a  new  motive  to  hasten  his  march ; 
his  impatience  to  avenge  his  countrymen  uniting  with  his  desire  to 
enrich  himself.  Authors  have  not  informed  us  what  became  of  Belgius 
and  his  troops,  but,  in  all  probability,  he  was  killed  in  the  second  en- 
gagement, after  which  the  remains  of  his  army  were  incorporated  into 
that  of  Brennus.  However  that  may  be,  Brennus  and  Acichorius 
quitted  Pannonia,  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
foot,  and  fifteen  thousand  horse,  and  entered  Illyrium,  in  order  to 
pass  into  Macedonia  and  Greece. 

*  Solus  rex  Macedoniss  Ptolemeus  adventum  Galloram,  intrepidas  audirit,  bisque  coin 
paucis  at  incomposittfl,  qaasi  bella  non  difficilius  quam  soelera  patrarentur,  pamcidionuB 
turiia  agitatis,  occurit. — Justin. 
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Daring  a  sedition  which  happened  in  their  march,  a  body  of  twenty 
thousand  men  drew  off  from  the  main  army,  and  marched  under 
Leonor  and  Latarins,  into  Thrace,  where  they  joined  those  whom 
Cerethrius  had  already  marched  into  that  country ;  after  which  they 
made  themselves  masters  of  Byzantium,  and  the  western  coasts  of 
the  Propontis,  and  then  laid  the  adjacent  country  under  contribution. 

Thia^esertion  did  not  prevent  Brennus  and  Acichorius  from  con- 
tinuing their  march ;  and  they  drew,  either  from  Illyrium,  or  their 
countrymen,  the  Gauls,  such  numerous  reinforcements,  as  increased 
their  army  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand  foot,  and  sixty-one 
thousand  two  hundred  horse.  The  hopes  of  booty,  and  some  advan- 
tageous settlement,  caused  a  vast  number  of  soldiers  to  join  them  in 
this  expedition,  and  with  this  army  they  marched  directly  to  Mace- 
donia, where  they  overpowered  Sosthenes  with  their  multitudes,  and 
raraged  all  the  country.^  It  will  soon  appear  by  the  sequel  that 
Antigonus  reigned  in  Macedonia,  after  the  death  of  Sosthenes. 

The  Gauls,  after  their  conquests  in  that  country,  advanced  to  the 
8trait  of  Thermopylae,  with  an  intention  to  enter  Greece,  but  were 
stopped  for  some  time  by  the  troops  which  had  been  posted  there,  to 
defend  that  important  pass ;  till  at  last  they  discovered  the  way  which 
the  army  of  Xerxes  had  formerly  taken  in  their  passage  over  these 
mountains ;  and  the  Greeks,  to  avoid  being  surrounded  by  the  troops 
detached  against  them  by  the  Gauls  for  that  purpose,  were  obliged  to 
retire,  and  leave  them  a  free  passage. 

Brennus  advanced  with  the  main  body  of  the  army  towards  Del- 
phos,  in  order  to  pillage  the  immense  riches  of  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
and  ordered  Acichorius  to  follow  him  with  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand, declaring  to  him,  at  the  same  time,  with  an  air  of  raillery,  that 
^^  the  gods  ought  in  reason  to  impart  some  of  their  riches  to  men  who 
had  more  occasion  for  them  than  themselves,  and  employed  them  in  a 
better  manner."  Authors  have  here  taken  an  opportunity  to  relate 
very  astonishing  events ;  for  they  tell  us  that  when  Brennus  ap- 
proached the  temple  of  Delphos,  the  skies  were  blackened  with  a 
dreadful  tempest,  and  that  great  numbers  of  his  men  were  destroyed 
by  hail  and  thunder  :  to  which  they  add,  that  this  storm  was  attended 
with  an  earthquake,  which  rent  the  mountains  and  threw  down  the 
rocks,  which  crushed  the  Gauls  by  hundreds  at  a  time ;  and  that  the 
remaining  troops  were  seized  with  such  a  panic  ^  the  ensuing  night,  as 
caused  them  to  mistake  their  own  men  for  the  enemy,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  destroyed  themselves  in  such  a  manner,  that  before  the 
day  grew  light  enough  for  them  to  distinguish  each  other,  above  half 
of  the  army  had  perished  in  that  manner.^ 

The  Greeks,  by  whom  the  temple  was  highly  revered,  had  as- 
sembled from  all  parts  to  preserve  it  from  being  plundered,  were  ani* 
mated  by  an  event  in  which  heaven  itself  seemed  to  declare  in  t^eir 

'A.M.  3726.     Ant.  J.  C.  278. 

*  The  ancients  thought  these  kinds  of  terrors  were  infdsed  into  the  mind  bj  the  god  Pan 
Other  reasons  are  likewise  assigned  for  that  name. 

'  Justin.  L  xxiv.  e.  6—8.    Pausan.  1.  x.  p.  652 — 654. 
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favour,  and  charged  the  Gauls  Vfith  8o  much  impetuosity,  that  thonga 
Acichorius  had  joined  Brennus,  they  were  unable  to  sustain  the  sbock, 
and  were  slaughtered  in  vast  numbers.  Brennus  was  wounded  in 
several  parts  of  his  body,  but  not  mortally.  When  he  saw  that  all 
was  lost,  and  that  the  design  he  had  formed  ended  in  the  destruction 
of  his  army,  he  was  seized  with  such  despair  as  made  him  resolve  not 
to  survive  his  losses.  He  accordingly  sent  for  all  the  officers  that 
could  be  assembled  in  the  confusion  which  reigned  among  them,  and 
advised  them  to  kill  all  the  wounded  men,  and  make  the  best  retreat 
in  their  power.  At  the  close  of  those  expressions,  he  drank  as  mucli 
wine  as  he  could,  plunged  his  dagger  into  his  own  bosom,  and  expired 
on  the  spot. 

Acichorius  took  the  command  upon  himself,  and  endeavoured  to 
regain  the  strait  of  Thermopylse,  in  order  to  march  out  of  Greece 
and  conduct  the  sad  remains  of  that  army  into  their  own  country ; 
but,  as  he  was  obliged  to  pass  through  a  large  extent  of  the  enemy's 
territories,  and  to  hazard  a  battle  every  time  he  wanted  provisions 
for  his  troops,  and  as  they  were  always  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
lying  on  the  ground,  though  it  was  then  the  winter  season  —  in  a 
word,  as  they  were  constantly  harassed  from  every  quarter  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  countries  through  which  they  marched,  they  were  all 
destroyed,  either  by  famine,  cold,  distempers,  or  the  sword ;  and  of 
all  that  prodigious  number  of  men  who  engaged  in  this  expedition, 
not  one  escaped  with  life. 

Some  fabulous  exaggerations  may  possibly  be  blended  with  the 
other  circumstances  of  this  event,  and  chiefly  with  relation  to  the 
sudden  tempest  that  arose  when  the  Gauls  approached  Delphos,  and 
that  miraculous  fall  of  the  rocks  on  the  sacrilegious  troops.  Perhaps 
the  whole  might  be  no  more  than  a  thick  flight  of  arrows  shot  by  the 
enemies,  who  might  likewise  roll  down  upon  the  Gauls  huge  stones 
from  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  Such  events  are  entirely  natural  and 
customary  in  attacks  like  this,  which  the  priests,  whose  interest  it  was 
to  magnify  the  power  of  their  god,  might  represent  with  an  air  of 
prodigy,  and  as  miraculous  interposition.  It  is  certain  that  any  ac- 
count of  this  nature  might  be  easily  imposed  upon  the  credulity  of 
the  people,  who  are  always  fond  of  giving  credit  to  the  marveflous, 
and  seldom  scrupulously  examine  the  truth  of  such  things. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  sufficient  reason  to  disbelieve  any 
thing  which  history  relates  of  this  event.  The  enterprise  of  Brennus 
was  undoubtedly  a  sacrilegious  impiety,  and  injurious  to  religion  as 
well  as  to  the  Deity  himself;  for  he  spoke  and  acted  in  the  manner 
already  represented,  not  from  any  conviction  that  those  gods  were  the 
mere  offspring  of  a  fable,  for  he  did  not  think  better  on  that  article 
than  the  Greeks  themselves,  but  from  an  absolute  contempt  of  a 
divinity  in  general.  The  idea  of  a  God  is  impressed  on  the  hearts  of 
all  men,  and  they  have,  through  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  believed 
it  to  be  their  duty  to  render  certain  honours  to  him.  The  pagans 
were  deceived  in  their  application  of  this  principle,  but  all  acknow- 
ledged the  necessity  of  it.  The  Deity,  therefore,  in  mere  goodness 
to  mankind,  may  have  caused  his  vengeance  to  be  displayed  against 
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thoee,  even  among  the  heathens,  who  testified  an  open  contempt  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  in  order  to  preserve  the  traces  and  principles  of 
religion  in  their  minds  by  some  extraordinary  indications  of  his  anger, 
till  it  pleased  him  to  afford  them  clearer  light  by  the  ministration  of 
the  Mediator,  at  the  appointed  time,  reserved  for  the  instruction  of 
mankind  in  that  pure  worship  which  the  only  true  God  required  from 
them.  We  likewise  see  that  the  Divine  Being,  in  order  to  preserve 
among  men  a  due  respect  for  his  providence,  and  a  belief  of  his  pe- 
culiar attention  to  all  their  actions,  has  been  careful,  from  time  tc 
time,  to  punish  peijuries  and  other  crying  offences  in  a  singular  man- 
ner, and  even  among  the  pagans  themselves ;  by  which  means  the 
belief  of  that  capital  point,  the  first  tie  of  man  with  God,  was  main- 
tained amidst  all  the  darkness  of  paganism  and  the  dissoluteness  of 
manners  which  then  prevailed.  But  it  is  now  time  to  return  to  the 
Gauls. 

Leonor  and  Lutarius,  who  had  established  themselves  on  the  Fro- 
pontis,  advanced  to  the  Hellespont  and  surprised  Lysimachia,  after 
which  they  made  themselves  masters  of  all  the  Thracian  Chersonesus ; 
bat  a  difference  arising  between  the  two  chiefs,  they  separated  from 
each  other.  Lutarius  continued  his  march  along  the  Hellespont,  and 
Leonor  returned  to  Byzantium  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  army.^ 

The  latter  having  afterwards  passed  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  other 
the  Hellespont,  met  again  in  Asia,  where  a  reconciliation  being 
effected  between  them,  they  rejoined  their  forces  and  entered  into  the 
service  of  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  who,  after  he  had  reduced 
his  brother  Zipetes  by  their  assistance,  and  acquired  possession  of  all 
his  father's  dominions,  assigned  to  them,  for  their  settlement,  that 
part  of  Asia  Minor  which  took  from  them  the  denomination  of  Gallo 
Graecia,  or  Galatia.  The  canonical  epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Gala- 
tians  was  written  to  the  descendants  of  this  people,  and  St.  Jerom, 
more  than  six  hundred  years  after  the  time  we  now  speak  of,  de- 
clared that  they  continued  to  speak  the  same  language  he  had  heard 
at  Treves. 

The  remainder  of  those  who  continued  in  Thrace  engaged  after- 
wards in  a  war  with  Antigonus  Gonatus,  who  reigned  in  Macedonia, 
and  the  greater  part  of  them  were  then  destroyed.  Those  few  who 
escaped,  either  passed  into  Asia,  and  rejoined  their  countrymen  in 
Galatia,  or  dispersed  themselves  into  other  regions,  where  no  farther 
mention  is  made  of  them4  In  this  manner  ended  that  terrible  inun- 
dation of  barbarians,  after  they  had  threatened  Macedonia  and  all 
Greece  with  entire  destruction. 

After  the  death  of  Sosthenes,  who  defeated  the  Gauls,  and  reigned 
for  some  time  in  Macedonia,  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucus  Nicator, 
and  Antigonus  Gonatus,  the  son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  formed 
pretensions  to  that  crown  which  their  fathers  had  enjoyed,  one  after 
the  other.  ADtigonus,  who,  after  the  fatal  expedition  of  his  father 
into  Asia,  had  reigned  ten  years  in  Greece,  finding  the  state  of  his 
affairs  more  favourable  than  those  of  his  competitor,  was  the  first  who 
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ascended  the  throne ;  but  each  of  them  raised  great  armies,  and  con* 
tracted  powerful  alliances,  the  one  to  support  himself  in  his  new  con- 
quests, and  the  other  to  dispossess  him.  Nicomedea,  king  of  Bithy- 
nia,  having  espoused  the  party  of  Antigonus  in  this  conjuncture, 
Antiochus,  when  he  was  preparing  to  enter  Macedonia,  was  unwilling 
to  leave  so  powerful  an  enemy  in  his  rear.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
passing  the  Hellespont,  he  suddenly  marched  his  troops  into  Bithy- 
nia,  which  then  became  the  theatre  of  the  war.  The  forces  were  at 
first  so  equal,  that  neither  party  would  presume  to  attack  the  other, 
and  continued  for  some  time  in  that  state  of  inaction.  In  the  mean- 
time, they  entered  into  a  treaty,  by  which  Antigonus  espoused  Phila, 
the  daughter  of  Stratonice  and  Seleucus,  and  Antiochus  resigned  to 
him  his  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia.  In  this  manner  he 
remained  peaceable  possessor,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  posterity,  who 
enjoyed  it  for  several  generations,  to  the  time  of  Perseus,  the  last  of 
this  race,  who  was  defeated  by  Paulus  Emilius,  and  divested  of  his 
dominions,  which  the  Romans,  in  a  few  years  after,  formed  into  a  pro- 
vince of  the  empire.^ 

Antiochus,  having  thus  disengaged  himself  from  this  war,  marched 
against  the  Gauls,  who,  after  settling  in  the  land  granted  them  by 
Nicomedes,  were  continually  making  incursions  on  all  sides,  by  which 
they  extremely  incommoded  their  neighbours.  Antiochus  defeated 
them  with  p^^^  slaughter,  and  delivered  the  country  from  their  op- 
pressors. This  action  acquired  him  the  title  of  Soter,  which  signifies 
a  deliverer.* 

SECTION   VI.  —  PTOLBMY   PHILADBLPHUS   CAUSBS    THE    BOOKS   OF  THE 
HOLT  SCRIPTURBS  TO   BE  TRANSLATED  INTO   OKEBK. 

The  tumult  of  the  wars  which  diversity  of  interest  had  kindled 
among  the  successors  of  Alexander,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
their  territories,  did  not  prevent  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  from  devoting 
his  utmost  attention  to  the  noble  library  he  had  founded  in  Alexan- 
dria, and  wherein  he  deposited  the  most  valuable  and  curious  books 
he  was  capable  of  collecting  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  This  prince 
being  informed  that  the  Jews  were  masters  of  a  work  which  contained 
the  laws  of  Moses  and  the  history  of  that  people,  was  desirous  of 
having  it  translated  from  the  Hebrew  language  into  the  Greek,  in 
order  to  enrich  his  library  with  that  performance.  To  accomplish 
this  design,  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  address  himself  to  the 
high  priest  of  the  Jewish  nation ;  but  the  afiair  happened  to  be  at- 
tended with  great  diflSculty.  A  very  considerable  number  of  Jews 
had  been  actually  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery  in  Egypt,  by  Ptolemy 
Soter,  during  the  invasion  of  Judea,  in  his  time ;  and  it  was  repre- 
sented to  the  king,  that  there  would  be  no  probability  of  obtaining 
from  that  people  either  a  copy  or  a  faithful  translation  of  their  law, 
while  he  sufiered  such  a  number  of  their  countrymen  to  continue  in 
vtJieir  present  servitude.     Ptolemy,  who  always  acted  with  the  utmost 
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generosity,  and  was  extremely  solicitous  to  enlarge  his  library,  did  not 
hesitate  a  moment,  but  issued  a  decree  for  restoring  all  the  Jewish 
elates  in  his  dominions  to  their  full  liberty,  with  orders  to  his  treasurer 
to  pay  to  their  masters  twenty  drachms  each  for  their  ransom.  The 
sum  expended  on  this  occasion  amounted  to  four  hundred  talents ;  so 
that  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Jews  recovered  their  freedom 
by  this  bounteous  proceeding.  The  king  then  gave  orders  for  dis- 
charging the  children  bom  in  slavery,  with  their  mothers,  and  the 
sum  employed  for  this  purpose  amounted  to  more  than  two  hundred 
talents.^ 

These  advantageous  preliminaries  gave  Ptolemy  hopes  that  he 
should  easily  obtain  his  request  from  the  high  priest,  whose  name  was 
Eleazar.  He  had  sent  ambassadors  to  that  pontiff,  with  a  very  oblig- 
ing letter  on  his  part,  accompanied  with  magnificent  presents.  The 
ambassadors  were  received  at  Jerusalem  with  all  imaginable  honours, 
and  the  king's  request  was  granted  with  the  greatest  joy ;  upon  which 
they  returned  to  Alexandria  with  an  authentic  copy  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  written  in  letters  of  gold,  and  given  them  by  the  high  priest 
himself,  with  six  elders  of  each  tribe  —  that  is  to  say,  seventy-two  in 
the  whole ;  and  they  were  authorized  to  translate  that  copy  into  the 
Greek  language. 

The  king  was  desirous  of  seeing  these  deputies,  and  proposed  to 
each  of  them  a  different  question,  in  order  to  make  trial  of  their 
capacity.  He  was  satisfied  with  their  answers,  in  which  appeared 
great  wisdom,  and  loaded  them  with  presents  and  other  marks  of  his 
friendship.  The  elders  were  then  conducted  to  the  isle  of  Pharos, 
and  lodged  in  a  house  prepared  for  their  reception,  where  they  were 
plentifully  supplied  with  all  necessary  accommodations.  They  applied 
themselves  to  their  work  without  losing  time,  and  in  seventy-two  days 
completed  the  volume  which  is  commonly  called  the  Septuagint  Ver- 
Bion.^  The  whole  was  afterwards  read  and  approved  in  the  presence 
of  the  king,  who  admired,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  wisdom  of  the 
laws  of  Moses,  and  dismissed  the  seventy-two  deputies  with  extremely 
magnificent  presents,  part  of  which  was  for  themselves,  others  for  the 
high  priest,  and  the  remainder  for  the  temple.  Expenses  of  this 
nature,  though  very  considerable,  never  ruin  a  state,  and  do  a  prince 
great  honour. 

The  author  from  whcqja  these  facts  are  extracted  is  Aristseus,  who 
represents  himself  as  one  of  the  officers  of  the  guard  to  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus.  He  adds  a  number  of  other  circumstances,  which  I 
have  omitted,  because  they  seem  more  improbable  than  those  I  have 
inserted.  It  is  pretended  that  the  writers,  whether  Jews,  as  Aristo- 
bulus,  Philo,  and  Josephus ;  or  Christians,  as  Justin,  Irensaus, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Hilary,  Austin,  and  some  others,  who  have 
employed  their  pens  on  the  subject  of  the  Septuagint  version,  have 
founded  all  their  relations  solely  on  the  veracity  of  Aristaeus,  t^hen 
the  work  that  bears  his  name  is  thought  to  be  a  spurious  piece.    Some 

*  A.  M.  3727.    Ant  J.  C.  277. 

*  It  ifl  called  the  Septaaginty  for  the  sake  of  the  round  number  serenty;  but  the  taored 
eookj  were  translated  bj  serentj-two  personi. 
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of  these  authors  have  added  circumstances  which  are  generally  disbe- 
lieved, because  thej  have  too  nrtich  of  the  marvellous  in  them.  Phik 
declares,  that  though  their  translations  were  made  in  separate  apart- 
ments, yet  the  least  difference  in  the  sense  or  style  in  which  they 
were  couched  was  so  far  from  appearing,  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
expressions  were  every  where  the  same,  even  to  a  single  word  ;  from 
whence  he  concludes,  that  these  persons  were  not  mere  translators, 
but  men  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  conducted  them  on  that 
ocqjftsion,  and  dictated  the  whole  to  them,  even  to  the  minutest  word.^ 
Justin,  and  after  him  the  other  fathers  already  mentioned,  suppose 
that  each  of  the  seventy-two  interpreters  performed  his  version  in  a 
separate  cell,  without  the  least  correspondence  with  each  other,  and 
vet  that  all  their  translations  were  perfectly  conformable  to  each  other 
m  every  particular. 

I  have  frequently  declared  my  resolution  not  to  enter  into  any  his- 
torical disquisitions  of  this  nature,  which  require  much  time  and 
learning,  and  would  therefore  call  off  my  attention  too  long  from  my 
principal  object.  The  reader  may  consult  the  learned  Prideaux,  who 
has  treated  this  subject  at  large.  All  that  can  be  depended  upon, 
and  which  no  one  has  thought  fit  to  contest,  is,  that  a  translation  of 
the  sacred  books,  from  the  Hebrew  into  the  Oreek,  was  made  in 
Egypt,  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies ;  that  we  have  this  translation 
still  extant,  and  that  it  is  the  same  which  was  used  in  the  time  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,  as  most  of  the  passages  cited  by  the  sacred  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  from  the  original  Greek  of  the  Old  are  to  be 
found  verbatim  in  this  version.  It  still  subsists  and  continues  to  be 
used  in  the  Oriental  churches,  as  it  was  also  by  those  in  the  primitive 
ages,  among  whom  it  passed  for  a  canonical  translation. 

This  version,  therefore,  which  renders  the  Scripture  of  the  Old 
Testament  intelligible  to  a  vast  number  of  people,  became  one  of  the 
most  considerable  fruits  of  the  Grecian  conquests,  and  was  evidently 
comprehended  in  the  design  God  had  in  view  when  he  delivered  np 
all  the  East  to  the  Greeks,  and  supported  them  in  those  regions,  not- 
withstanding their  divisions  and  jealousies,  their  wars,  and  the  fre- 
quent revolutions  that  happened  among  them.  In  this  manner  did 
God  prepare  the  way  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  which  was  then 
approaching,  and  facilitate  the  union  of  so  many  nations,  of  different 
languages  and  manners,  into  one  society,  and  the  same  worship  and 
doctrines,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  finest,  most  copious,  and  cor- 
rect language  that  ever  was  spoken  in  the  world,  and  which  became 
common  to  all  the  countries  that  were  conquered  by  Alexander. 

SECTION  YII. — THB  VARIOUS  BXPEDITIONS  OF  PTBRHU8.      HB  IS  SLAIK 

AT  THB  SIBGB  OF  AEQOS. 

Ptbbhus,  when  he  returned  into  Epirus,  after  he  had  entirely  aban- 
doned Macedonia,  might  have  passed  his  days  in  tranquillity  among 
his  subjects,  and  ei^joyed  the  sweets  of  peace,  by  governing  his  people 
agreeably  to  the  rules  of  justice.     But  a  disposition  so  active  and  im* 

*  PhUo.  de  TiU  Mosia,  L  IL  p.  658. 
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petttotis  as  his  own,  in  conjunction  with  a  restless  and  ardent  ambition, 
was  incapable  of  being  at  rest  itself,  or'  suffering  others  to  be  so.  This 
indisposition  of  mind  was,  in  reality,  a  raging  fever,  which  knew  no 
intermission.  In  a  word,  he  grew  insopportable  to  himself,  and  was 
eontinnall J  in  pursuit  of  foreign  objects,  and  following,  from  country 
to  country,  a  felicity  no  where  to  be  found.  He  therefore  seized, 
with  joy,  the  first  opportunity  that  offered  for  plunging  himself  into 
new  affairs.^ 

The  inhabitants  of  Tarentvm  were  then  at  war  with  the  Romans, 
and  their  own  country  not  furnishing  them  with  generals  of  sufficient 
abilities  to  oppose  such  formidable  enemies,  they  turned  their  eyes 
toward  Epirus,  and  despatched  ambassadors  thither,  not  only  from 
themseWes,  but  from  all  the  Greeks  in  Italy,  with  magnificent  presents 
for  Pyrrhus.  They  had  orders  to  tell  him,  that  they  wanted  a  leader 
of  experience  and  reputation ;  that  they  had  a  competent  number  of 
good  troops,  and  by  only  assembling  the  forces  of  the  Lucanians,  Mes- 
sapians,  Samnites,  and  Tarentines,  were  able  to  bring  into  the  field 
an  army  of  twenty  thousand  horse  and  thirty-five  thousand  foot.  The 
joy  with  which  Pyrrhus  received  a  proposal  so  agreeable  to  his  dis- 
position, and  so  conformable  to  his  character,  may  be  easily  imagined ; 
the  Epirots,  by  his  example,  conceived  a  warm  desire  and  violent  pas- 
sion for  this  war. 

A  Thessalian,  named  Gmeas,  was  then  at  the  court  of  Pyrrhus.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  capacity,  and  having  been  the  disciple  of  Demos- 
thenes, was  distinguished  from  all  the  orators  of  that  time,  not  only 
for  coming  the  nearest  to  the  force  and  eloquence  of  that  great  master, 
but  for  having  been  most  successful  in  deriving,  from  so  excellent  a 
school,  the  solid  principles  and  best  maxims  of  true  politics.  This 
person  was  much  attached  to  Pyrrhus,  who  had  employed  him  on  em- 
bassies to  several  cities  with  whom  he  had  negotiations  to  transact. 
Gineas,  through  the  whole  course  of  these  employments,  confirmed, 
by  his  conduct,  the  truth  of  this  expression  of  Euripides,  '^  that  the 
eloquence  of  an  enemy  is  no  less  prevalent  than  his  sword."  And 
Pyrrhus  accordingly  declared,  that  he  had  gained  more  cities  by  the 
eloquence  of  Gineas,  than  he  could,  possibly  have  conquered  by  the 
force  of  arms.  For  this  reason,  he  entertained  the  greatest  esteem 
for  his  person,  conferred  many  honours  upon  him,  and  employed  him 
m  the  most  important  affairs.  A  man  of  this  character  is  always  an 
estimable  treasure,  and  would  constitute  the  happiness  of  a  prince  and 
his  people,  were  his  counsels  admitted  to  take  place. 

Gineas,  perceiving  that  Pyrrhus  was  preparing  to  pass  into  Italy, 
and  finding  him  one  day  disengaged  from  affairs,  and  in  a  temper- not 
to  be  offended  with  innocent  liberties,  entered  into  a  free  conversation 
with  that  prince.  ^^Tour  majesty  intends,"  said  he,  ^*to  march 
against  the  Komans ;  should  the  gods  be  so  gracious  as  to  render  you 
victorious,  what  advantage  would  you  derive  from  your  conquest?" 
"Were  the  Romans  once  subdued  by  my  arms,"  replied  Pyrrhus, 
*'ali  Italy  would  then  be  ours."     *^  Supposing  ourselves  masters  of 

'  Plut.  in  Pyrrh.  p.  390—397.    Pausftn.  L  L  p.  91,  22.    Justin.  L  xviiL  o.  I,  2. 
'  A.  M.  8724.    Ant  J.  C.  280. 
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that  country/'  continued  Gineas,  ^^how  should  we  proceed  next?" 
Pyrrhus,  who  did  not  yet  perceive  his  drift,  continued,  "  Sicily  will 
then  present  itself  to  us,  and  you  know  the  importance  of  that  island." 
"But  will  our  expeditions,"  added  Gineas,  "end  with  the  conquest  of 
Sicily?"  *'No,  certainly,"  replied  Pyrrhus,  with  an  air  of  emotion; 
"  can  we  stop  short  in  so  glorious  a  career  ?  If  the  gods  are  pleased 
to  crown  us  with  success,  these  would  be  only  preludes  to  more  glo- 
rious enterprises.  Garthage,  with  all  Africa,  Macedonia,  my  ancient 
domain,  every  province  in  Grreece,  shall  be  part  of  oor  future  con- 
quests." "And  when  we  have  conquered  all  we  can,  how  shall  we 
dispose  of  ourselves  ?"  "  Dispose  of  ourselves !  we  shall  live  at  our 
ease.  We  will  pass  whole  days  in  feasts  and  agreeable  conversation, 
and  think  of  nothing  but  enjoying  ourselves."  "  Ah !  my  lord,"  in- 
terrupted Gineas,  "and  what  prevents  us  now  from  living  at  ease, 
making  feasts,  celebrating  festivals,  and  enjoying  all  your  majesty 
has  mentioned  ?  Why  should  we  go  so  far  in  search  of  a  happiness 
already  in  our  power,  and  pay  so  dear  for  what  we  may  now  enjoy 
without  the  least  trouble?" 

This  discourse  of  Gineas  affected,  but  did  not  correct  Pyrrhus.  He 
could  make  no  reasonable  objection  to  what  he  had  heard ;  but  his 
natural  ardour,  more  affecting,  more  durable,  urged  him  on  in  pursuit 
of  a  phantom  of  glory,  that  was  always  presenting  a  delusive  and 
shining  outside  to  his  view,  and  would  not  permit  him  to  enjoy  the 
least  repose,  either  by  night  or  day. 

Monsieur  Paschal  has  considered  this  reflection  of  Gineas,  in  the 
twenty-sixth  chapter  of  his  Thoughts,  wherein  he  has  explained,  in  an 
.  admirable  manner,  the  origin  of  the  tumultuous  employments  of  man- 
kind, and  of  all  which  the  world  calls  diversion  or  pastime.  "  The 
soul,"  says  that  great  man,  "discovers  nothing  in  herself  that  can 
furnish  her  with  contentment.  Whatever  she  beholds  there,  afflicts 
her  when  she  considers  it  sedately.  This  obliges  her  to  have  recourse 
to  external  enjoyments,  that  she  may  lose  in  them  the  remembrance 
of  her  real  state.  In  this  oblivion  consists  her  joy ;  and  to  render 
her  miserable  it  suffices  to  oblige  her  to  enter  into,  and  converse  with 
herself." 

He  then  proceeds  to  justify  the  truth  of  this  reflection,  by  a  variety 
of  examples;  after  which,  he  adds  the  following  remarks:  "When 
Gineas  told  Pyrrhus,  who  proposed  to  live  at  ease  when  he  had  con- 
quered a  large  part  of  the  world,  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to 
hasten  his  intended  happiness,  by  enjoying  the  repose  in  his  power, 
without  going  in  quest  of  it  through  so  many  fatigues ;  he  gave  him  a 
counsel  that  admitted,  of  many  difficulties,  and  which  seemed  almost 
as  irrational  as  the  design  of  that  ambitious  youth.  Each  of  them 
supposed  that  man  was  capable  of  being  satisfied  with  himself,  and  his 
present  enjoyments,  without  filling  up  the  void  of  his  heart  with  ima- 
ginary hopes ;  which  is  certainly  false.  Pyrrhus  could  not  be  happy, 
either  before  or  after  he  had  conquered  the  world ;  and  perhaps  the 
life  of  ease  recommended  to  him  by  his  minister,  would  have  proved 
less  satisfactory  to  him  than  the  hurry  of  all  the  wars  and  expeditions 
he  meditated." 
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It  is  certain,  however,  that  neither  the  philosopher,  nor  the  con- 
queror, were  in  a  condition  to  know  the  heart  of  man  to  the  bottom. 
Pyrrhus,  therefore,  immediately  despatched  Cineas  to  the  Tarentines, 
with  a  body  of  three  thousand  foot ;  soon  after  which,  a  large  number 
of  flat-bottomed  vessels,  galleys,  and  all  sorts  of  transport-ships, 
arriving  from  Tarentum,  he  embarked  on  board  that  fleet  twenty  ele- 
phants, three  thoosand  horse,  twenty  thousand  heavy-armed  foot,  two 
thoasand  archers,  and  five  hundred  slingers. 

All  being  readj,  he  set  sail :  but  as  soon  as  he  advanced  into  the 
open  sea,  a  violent  storm  arose  from  the  north,'  and  drove  him  out  of 
his  course.  The  vessel  in  which  he  was,  yielded  at  first  to  the  fury 
of  the  storm ;  but  the  care  of  the  pilot  and  mariners  was  employed  so 
effectually,  that  he  at  last  gained  the  coast  of  Italy,  after  a  voyage  of 
infinite  fatigue  and  danger.  The  other  ships  were  incapable  of  hold- 
ing the  same  course.  At  last  a  strong  gale  sprung  up  from  the  land, 
and  the  waves  beat  so  violently  against  the  head  of  the  king's  ship, 
that  they  expected  it  to  founder  immediately.  Pyrrhus  did  not  hesi- 
tate a  moment  in  this  extremity,  but  threw  himself  into  the  sea,  and 
was  immediately  followed  by  his  friends  and  guards,  who  were  emu- 
lous to  save  him  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  lives ;  but  the  night,  which 
was  extremely  dark,  and  the  impetuous  bursting  of  the  waves  upon 
the  coast,  from  whence  they  were  repelled  with  a  loud  roar,  made  it 
very  difllicult  for  them  to  assist  him ;  the  king,  however,  after  having 
struggled  with  the  winds  and  waves  for  a  considerable  part  of  the 
night,  was  cast,  the  next  morning,  on  the  shore,  the  wind  being  then 
considerably  abated.  The  long  fatigue  he  had  sustained,  weakened 
him  to  such-  a  degree,  that  nothing  but  his  courage,  always  great  and 
invincible,  prevented  him  from  sinking  under  it. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Messapians,  on  whose  coast  the  waves  had 
cast  him,  hastened  to  him  with  the  utmost  speed,  to  tender  him  all 
the  assistance  in  their  power.  They  also  went  to  meet  some  of  his 
ships  that  escaped  the  storm ;  but  the  cavalry  they  found  on  board 
were  very  inconsiderable  in  number ;  the  infantry,  however,  amounted 
to  two  thousand  men,  and  had  two  elephants  with  them.  Pyrrhus, 
after  he  had  drawn  them  up  in  a  body,  led  them  directly  to  Tarentum. 

Cineas,  as  soon  as  he  received  intelligence  of  his  approach,  ad- 
vanced to  him  with  his  troops.  Pyrrhus,  when  he  arrived  at  Taren- 
tum, was  extremely  surprised  to  find  the  inhabitants  solely  employed 
in  pleasures,  in  which  it  was  their  usual  custom  to  indulge,  without 
the  least  prudence  or  interruption.  And  they  took  it  now  tor  granted, 
that  while  Pyrrhus  fought  for  them,  they  might  quietly  continue  in 
their  own  houses,  solely  employed  in  bathing,  using  exquisite  per- 
fumes, feasting,  and  recreations.  Pyrrhus  did  not  intend  to  lay  them 
under  any  constraint,  till  he  had  received  intelligence  that  his  ships 
were  safe,  and  till  the  greatest  part  of  his  army  had  joined  him.  He 
then  treated  them  like  one  determined  to  be  their  master.  He  began 
with  shutting  up  all  the  public  gardens,  and  places  of  exercise,  where 
the  inhabitants  usually  entertained  themselves  with  news,  and  regu- 
lated military  affairs  as  they  walked  together.  He  also  suspended 
their  feasts  and  public  shows,  and  was  altogether  as  severe  uf  on  the 
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assemblies  of  uewsmongers.  In  a  word,  he  oompelled  them  to  take 
arms,  and  behaved  at  all  musters  and  reviews  with  very  inexorable 
severity  to  those  who  failed  in  their  duty.  In  consequence  of  which, 
several,  who  had  not  been  accustomed  to  so  rigorous  a  discipline, 
withdrew  from  the  city ;  thinking  it  an  insupportable  servitude,  to  be 
debarred  from  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  effeminate  pleasures. 

Fyrrhus,  about  this  time,  received  information  that  Levinus  the 
consul  was  advancing  against  him  with  a  powerful  army,  and  that  he 
was  then  in  Lucania,  where  he  burned  and  destroyed  all  the  country 
around  him.  Though  the  allies  of  Fyrrhus  had  not  sent  him  any 
succours  at  that  time,  yet  as  he  thought  it  very  dishonourable  to 
permit  the  enemy  to  approach  nearer  him,  and  commit  their  ravages 
in  his  view,  he  took  the  field  with  the  few  troops  he  had.  But  before 
he  entered  upon  any  hostilities,  he  despatched  a  herald  to  demand  of 
the  Romans,  whether  they  would  consent,  before  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  to  an  amicable  accommodation  of  the  differences  between 
them  and  the  Greeks  of  Italy,  by  referring  the  whole  affair  to  his 
judgment  and  decision?  To  which  Levinus  the  consul  made  this 
reply,  "  That  the  Romans  neither  took  Pyrrhus  for  an  arbiter,  nor 
feared  him  as  an  enemy." 

Pyrrhus,  upon  receiving  this  answer,  advanced  with  his  troops,  and 
encamped  in  a  plain  between  the  cities  of  Pandosia  and  Heraclea; 
and  when  he  heard  that  the  Romans  were  very  near  him,  and  en- 
camped on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Siris,  he  mounted  his  horse, 
and  approached  the  bank  to  take  a  view  of  their  situation.  When 
he  saw  the  appearance  of  their  troops,  their  advanced  guards,  the 
fine  order  observed  universally,  and  the  commodious  situation  of  their 
camp,  he  was  astonished  at  what  he  saw ;  and  addressing  himself  to 
one  of  his  friends  who  was  then  near  him,  "Megacles,"  said  he,  "the 
disposition  of  these  b&i'barians  is  by  no  means  barbarous ;  we  shall 
see  whether  the  rest  will  correspond  with  this  appearance."  *  Already 
anxious  for  his  future  success,  he  resolved  to  wait  the  arrival  of  his 
allies ;  thinking  it  sufficient,  at  that  time,  to  post  a  bodv  of  troops  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  to  oppose  the  Romans,  if  they  should  attempt 
to  pass ;  but  this  precaution  was  then  too  late,  for  the  Roman  infantry 
had  already  forded  the  btream,  and  the  cavalry  passed  it  where  they 
found  it  practicable.  The  advanced  troops  of  Pyrrhus,  therefore, 
not  finding  themselves  sufficiently  strong,  and  fearing  to  be  surrounded 
by  their  enemies^  were  obliged  to  join  the  main  army  with  great  pre- 
cipitation ;  so  that  Pyrrhus,  who  arrived  there  a  few  moments  before 
with  the  rest  of  his  troops,  had  no  time  to  dispute  the  passage  with 
the  enemy. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  a  great  number  of  Roman  bucklers  flittering  on 
this  side  of  the  river,  and  their  cavalry  advancing  toward  him  in  fine 
order,  he  closed  his  ranks,  and  began  the  attack.  The  lustre  and 
beauty  of  his  arms,  which  were  very  magnificent,  distinguished  him 
in  a  conspicuous  manner ;  and  his  actions  made  it  evident,  that  the 
reputation  he  had  acquired  did  not  exceed  his  merit.     For  while  he 

'  The  Greeks  oonaideied  all  other  natione  ae  barbarians,  and  treated  them  aeoordinglj. 
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engaged  in  the  battle,  without  sparing  his  own  person,  and  bore  down 
all  before  bin,  be  was  attentive  to  the  functions  of  a  general ;  and 
amidst  the  greatest  dangers  was  perfectly  cool,  issued  bis  commands 
with  as  mach  tranquillity  as  if  he  had  been  in  his  palace,  and  sprung 
from  place  to  place,  to  reinstate  what  was  amiss,  and  sustain  those 
who  suffered  most. 

During  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  one  of  the  Italian  horsemen, 
with  a  lanoe  in  his  hand,  singled  out  Pyrrhus  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
troops,  and  followed  him  with  the  utmost  ardour  wherever  he  went, 
directing  all  his  own  motions  by  those  of  the  king.  And  having  at 
last  found  a  favourable  opportunity,  he  aimed  a  furious  stroke  at  him, 
but  wounded  only  his  horse.  At  the  same  time  Leonatus  of  Macedon 
killed  the  Italian's  horse.  Both  horses  being  down,  Pyrrhus  was  im- 
mediately surrounded  by  a  troop  of  his  friends,  who  carried  him  off, 
and  killed  the  Italian,  who  fought  with  great  bravery. 

This  adventure  taught  Pyrrhus  more  precaution  than  he  had  prac- 
tised before,  and  obliged  him  to  be  more  careful  of  himself;  which  is 
an  indispensable  duty  in  a  general,  on  whose  welfare  that  of  a  whole 
army  depends.  When  he  beheld  his  cavalry  give  way,  he  ordered  his 
infantry  to  advance,  and  immediately  drew  it  up.  Then  giving  his 
mantle  and  arms  to  Megacles  one  of  his  friends,  he  put  on  those  of 
the  latter,  and  vigorously  charged  the  Romans,  who  received  him 
with  great  intrepidity.  The  battle  was  obstinately  disputed  on  both 
sides,  and  the  victory  long  continued  doubtful.  Authors  say  that 
each  army  gave  way  seven  times,  and  as  often  returned  to  the 
charge. 

Pyrrhus,  by  changing  his  arms,  took  a  proper  method  for  the  pr^ 
servation  of  his  life;  though,  in  the  event,  it  almost  proved  fatal  to 
him,  and  was  on  the  point  of  wresting  the  victory  out  of  his  hands. 
The  enemy  threw  themselves  in  throngs  about  Megacles,  whom  they 
took  to  be  the  king ;  and  he  was  at  last  wounded  by  a  horseman,  who 
left  him  upon  the  spot,  after  he  had  torn  off  his  arms  and  mantle, 
which  he  carried  full  speed  to  Levinus  the  consul ;  and  as  he  showed 
them  to  him,  cried  out  that  he  had  slain  Pyrrhus.  These  spoils  being 
borne  in  triumph  through  all  the  ranks,  filled  the  whole  Roman  army 
with  inexpressible  joy.  All  the  field  resounded  with  acclamations  of 
victory,  while  the  Grecian  troops  were  struck  with  universal  conster- 
nation and  discouragement. 

Pyrrhus,  who  perceived  the  terrible  effect  of  this  mistake,  flew 
bare-headed  through  all  the  lines,  holding  out  at  the  same  time  his 
hand  to  the  soldiers,  and  making  himself  known  to  them  by  his  voice 
and  gestures.  The  battle  was  then  renewed,  and  the  elephants  were 
chiefly  instrumental  in  deciding  the  victory.  For  when  Pyrrhus  saw 
the  Romans  broken  by  those  animals,  and  that  the  horses  instead  of 
approaching  them,  were  so  terrified  that  they  ran  away  with  their 
riders,  he  immediately  led  up  the  Thessalian  cavalry  against  them, 
while  they  were  in  confusion,  and  put  them  to  flight,  after  having 
made  a  great  slaughter  of  them. 

Dionysius  Halicarnassus  writes,  that  near  fifteen  thousand  Romanp 
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were  killed  in  this  battle,  and  that  Pyrrhus  lost  thirteen  thonsand  of 
his  men.     But  other  historians  make  the  loss  less  on  both  sides. 

Pyrrhus  immediately  made  himself  master  of  the  enemy's  camp, 
which  they  had  abandoned,  brought  over  several  cities  from  their 
alliance,  ravaged  all  the  country  around  him,  and  advanced  to  within 
fifteen  leagues  of  Rome. 

The  Lucanians  and  Samnites  having  joined  him  after  the  battle,  he 
severely  reproached  them  for  their  delay;  but  his  air  and  aspect 
evinced  that  he  was  exceedingly  delighted  that  his  troops,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Tarentines  alone,  had  defeated  so  well-disciplined  and 
numerous  an  army  of  the  Romans,  without  the  assistance  of  other 
allies. 

The  Romans,  however,  were  not  dejected  at  the  great  loss  they  had 
sustained,  and,  instead  of  recalling  Levinus,  were  solely  intent  on 
preparations  for  a  second  battle.  This  exalted  turn  of  soul,  which 
manifested  so  much  steadiness  and  intrepidity,  surprised  and  even 
terrified  Pyrrhus.  He,  therefore,  thought  it  prudent  to  dispatch  a 
second  embassy,  to  sound  their  dispositions,  and  to  see  if  they  would 
not  incline  to  some  expedient  for  an  amicable  accommodation ;  and  in 
the  meantime  returned  to  Tarentum.  Gineas,  therefore,  being  sent  to 
Rome,  had  several  conferences  with  the  principal  citizens,  and  sent 
presents,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  to  them  and  their  wives ;  but  not 
one  Roman  would  receive  them.  They  all,  even  their  wives,  replied, 
that  when  Rome  had  made  a  public  treaty  with  the  king,  it  would  be 
time  enough  to  express  his  satisfaction  with  regard  to  them. 

When  Gineas  was  introduced  to  the  senate,  he  acquainted  them 
with  the  proposals  of  his  master,  who  offered  to  deliver  up  his 
prisoners  to  the  Romans  without  any  ransom,  and  to  aid  them  in  the 
conquest  of  all  Italy ;  reouiring,  at  the  same  time,  no  other  return 
than  their  friendship,  and  a  sufficient  security  for  the  Tarentines. 
Several  of  the  senators  seemed  inclined  to  a  peace ;  and  this  was  no 
unreasonable  disposition.  They  had  lately  been  defeated  in  a  great 
battle,  and  were  on  the  point  of  hazarding  another  of  much  more  im- 
portance. They  had  likewise  reason  to  be  apprehensive  of  many 
fatal  events,  the  forces  of  Pyrrhus  having  been  considerably  aug- 
mented by  the  junction  of  several  of  his  Italian  allies. 

The  Roman  courage,  in  this  conjuncture,  seemed  to  want  the  ani- 
mating spirit  of  the  celebrated  Appius  Glaudius,  an  illustrious  sena- 
tor, whose  great  age  and  want  of  sight  had  obliged  him  to  confine 
himself  to  his  family  and  retire  from  public  affairs ;  but  when  he  un- 
derstood, by  the  confused  report  which  was  then  dispersed  through 
the  city,  that  the  senators  were  disposed  to  accept  the  offers  of 
Pyrrhus,  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried  into  the  assembly,  which 
kept  a  profound  silence  the  moment  he  appeared.  There  the  vener- 
able old  man,  whose  zeal  for  the  honour  of  his  country  seemed  to 
have  inspired  him  with  all  his  ancient  vigour,  made  it  evident,  by  rea- 
sons equally  solid  and  affecting,  that  they  were  on  the  point  of 
destroying,  by  an  infamous  treaty,  all  the  glory  which  Rome  had  ever 
acquired.  *'  Where,"  said  he,  with  a  warmth  of  noble  indignation, 
^^  where  is  the  spirit  that  suggested  the  bold  language  you  once 
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ottered,  and  whose  accents  rang  through  all  the  world,  when  you 
declared  that  if  the  great  Alexander  himself  had  invaded  Italy,  when 
we  were  young,  and  our  fathers  in  the  vigour  of  their  age,  he  would 
never  have  gained  the  reputation  of  being  invincible,  but  have  added 
new  lustre  to  the  glory  of  Rome,  either  by  his  flight  or  death  ?  Is 
it  possible,  then,  that  you  should  now  tremble  at  the  mere  name  of 
Fyrrhus,  who  has  passed  his  days  in  cringing  to  one  of  the  guards  of 
that  Alexander,  and  who'  now  wanders,  like  a  wretched  adventurer, 
from  country  to  country,  to  avoid  the  enemies  he  has  at  home,  and 
who  has  the  insolence  to  promise  you  the  conquest  of  Italy,  with  those 
very  troops  who  have  not  been  able  to  secure  him  a  small  tract  of 
Macedonia  V*  He  added  many  other  things  of  the  same  nature, 
which  awakened  the  Roman  bravery  and  dispelled  the  apprehensions 
of  the  senators,  who  unanimously  returned  this  answer  to  Cineas : 
"  That  Pyrrhus  should  first  retire  from  Italy ;  after  which,  if  he 
should  find  himself  disposed  for  peace,  he  might  send  an  embassy  to 
solicit  it ;  but  that,  as  long  as  he  continued  in  arms  in  their  country, 
the  Romans  would  maintain  the  war  against  him  with  all  their  forces, 
though  he  should  even  vanquish  a  thousand  such  leaders  as  Levinus.*' 

It  18  said  that  Cineas,  during  his  continuance  at  Rome,  in  order  to 
negotiate  a  peace,  took  all  the  methods  of  a  man  of  wisdom  and  ad- 
dress to  inform  himself  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Romans, 
their  public  as  well  as  private  conduct,  with  the  form  and  constitution 
of  their  government ;  and  that  he  was  industrious  to  obtain  as  exact 
an  account  as  possible  of  the  forces  and  revenues  of  the  republic. 
When  he  returned  to  Tarentum,  he  gave  the  king  a  faithful  relation 
of  aD  the  discoveries  he  had  made  in  his  conferences  with  the  princi- 
pal men  of  Rome,  and  told  him,  among  other  particulars,  ^^  that  the 
senate  seemed  to  him  an  assembly  of  kings."  A  jiist  and  noble  idea 
of  that  august  body  !  And  with  respect  to  the  numerous  inhabitants 
who  filled  the  streets  and  all  parts  of  the  country,  he  added :  ''  I 
greatly  fear  we  are  fighting  with  a  hydra."  Cineas,  indeed,  had 
some  reason  for  this  remark,  for  the  consul,  Levinus,  had  at  that  time 
an  army  in  the  field  twice  as  numerous  as  the  first,  and  Rome  had 
still  an  infinite  number  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  and  forming 
many  armies  as  powerful  as  that  which  had  been  newly  levied. 

The  return  of  Cineas  to  Tarentum  was  immediately  succeeded  by 
the  arrival  of  ambassadors  to  Pyrrhus  from  the  Romans,  among  whom 
was  Fabricius,  who,  as  Cineas  informed  the  king,  was  highly  esteemed 
at  Rome  as  a  very  virtuous  man,  and  well  experienced  in  military 
affairs,  but  that  his  fortune  was  extremely  low.  Pyrrhus  received 
them  with  extraordinary  marks  of  distinction,  and  treated  them  with 
all  possible  honour.  The  ambassadors,  at  their  audience,  said  every 
thing  necessary  in  the  present  conjuncture ;  and  as  they  imagined  his 
thoughts  were  elate  by  the  victory  he  had  obtained  over  their  troops, 
they  represented  to  him  the  vicissitudes  and  inconstancy  of  fortune, 
which  no  prudence  of  man  could  foresee ;  that  the  greatest  overthrowa 
in  the  field  were  incapable  of  sinking  the  Roman  fortitude,  aud  con* 
sequently  it  could  never  be  alarmed  at  any  minor  disadvantage ;  that 
the  examples  of  so  many  enemies,  whom  they  had  defeated,  should 
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I 
teach  Pjrrliua  to  reflect  on  the  enterprise  he  was  forming;  that  he 

would  find,  at  worst,  that  they  were  enemies  prepared  to  receive  him, 
and  in  a  capacity  to  defend  themselves.  They  concluded  their  re- 
monstrances with  leaving  it  to  his  choice,  either  to  receive  a  ransom 
for  their  soldiers,  who  were  then  his  prisoners  of  war,  or  to  exchange 
them  for  such  of  his  troops  as  the  Romans  had  taken  from  him. 

Pyrrhus,  after  a  consultation  with  his  friends,  answered  the  am- 
bassadors to  this  effect :  *^  Romans,  it  is  with  an  ill  grace  you  demand 
the  prisoners  I  have  taken  from  you,  as  you  intend  to  employ  them 
against  me,  after  your  refusal  of  the  peace  I  have  proposed.  If  our 
mutual  interest  had  been  the  subject  of  your  attention,  you  never 
Would  have  had  recourse  to  such  evasions.  Be  it  your  care  to  end, 
by  an  amicable  treaty,  the  war  you  are  maintaining  against  me  and 
my  allies,  and  I  promise  to  restore  you  all  the  prisoners,  as  well  your 
citizens  as  your  confederates,  without  the  ransom  you  offer  me.  If 
you  reject  this  condition,  it  is  in  vain  for  you  to  imagine  that  Pyrrhus 
will  ever  be  prevailed  upon  to  release  so  great  a  number  of  soldiers.'** 

When  he  had  returned  this  answer  to  the  ambassadors,  he  took 
Fabricius  aside,  and  addressed  him  in  the  following  manner :  ^^  As  for 
you,  Fabricius,  I  am  sensible  of  your  merit.  I  am  likewise  informed 
that  you  are  an  excellent  general,  and  perfectly  qualified  for  the  com- 
mand of  an  army ;  that  justice  and  temperance  are  united  in  your 
character ;  and  that  you  pass  f9r  a  person  of  consummate  virtue.  But 
I  am  likewise  as  certain  of  your  poverty,  and  must  confess,  that  for- 
tune, in  this  particular  alone,  has  treated  you  with  injustice,  by  mis- 
placing you  in  the  class  of  indigent  senators.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
supply  that  sole  deficiency,  I  am  ready  to  give  you  as  much  gold  and 
silver  as  will  raise  you  above  the  richest  citizen  of  Rome,  being  fully 
persuaded,  that  no  expense  can  be  more  honourable  to  a  prince  thaa 
that  which  is  employed  in  the  relief  of  great  men,  who  are  compelled 
by  their  poverty  to  lead  a  life  unwortny  of  their  virtue ;  and  that 
this  is  the  noblest  purpose  to  which  a  king  can  possibly  devote  his 
treasures.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  desire  you  to  believe,  that  I 
have  no  intention  to  exact  any  unjust  or  dishonourable  service  from 
you,  as  a  return  of  gratitude.  I  expect  nothing  from  you  but  what 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  your  honour,  and  what  will  add  to  your 
authority  and  importance  in  your  own  country.  Let  me,  therefore, 
conjure  you  to  assist  me  with  your  credit  in  the  Roman  senate,  which 
has  hitherto  assumed  an  air  of  too  much  inflexibility  with  relation  to 
the  treaty  I  proposed,  and  has  never  consulted  the  rules  of  modera- 
tion in  any  respect.  Make  them  sensible,  I  entreat  you,  that  I  have 
given  my  solemn  word  to  assist  the  Tarentines,  and  other  Greeks,  who 
are  settled  in  this  part  of  Italy,  and  that  I  cannot  in  honour  abandon 
them  on  any  account,  and  especially  as  I  am  now  at  the  head  of  a 
potent  army,  that  has  already  gained  one  battle.  I  must,  however, 
acquaint  you,  that  I  am  called  by  some  pressing  affairs  to  my  own 
dominions,  and  it  is  this  circumstance  which  makes  me  wish  for  peace 
with  the^greater  solicitude.     As  to  any  other  particulars,  if  my  qua- 
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litj  as  a  king  causes  me  to  be  suspected  by  tbe  senate,  because  a 
number  of  other  princes  have  openly  violated  the  faith  of  treaties  and 
alliances,  without  the  least  hesitation,  become  my  security  yourself 
on  this  occasion,  assist  me  with  your  counsels  in  all  my  proceedings, 
and  command  my  armies  under  me.  I  want  a  virtuous  man  and  a 
faithful  friend,  and  you  as  much  need  a  prince  whose  liberalities  may 
enable  you  to  be  more  useful,  and  to  do  more  good  to  mankind.  Let 
us,  therefore,  consent  to  render  mutual  assistance  to  each  other  in  all 
the  future  conjunctures  of  our  lives." 

Pyrrhus  having  expressed  himself  in  this  manner,  Fabricius,  after 
a  few  moments'  silence,  replied  to  him  in  these  terms :  *'  It  is  need* 
less  for  me  to  make  any  mention  of  the  experience  I  may  possibly 
have  in  the  conduct  of  public  or  private  affairs,  since  you  have  been 
informed  of  that  from  others.  With  respect,  also,  to  myj)overty, 
you  seem  to  be  so  well  acquainted  with  it,  that  it  would  be  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  assure  you  I  have  no  money  to  improve,  nor  any  slaves 
from  whom  I  derive  the  least  revenue ;  that  my  whole  fortune  oon- 
siats  in  a  house  of  no  considerable  appearance,  and  in  a  little  spot  of 
ground  that  furnishes  me  with  my  support.  But  if  you  believe  my 
poverty  renders  my  condition  inferior  to  that  of  any  other  Roman, 
and  that,  while  I  am  discharging  the  duties  of  an  honest  man,  I  anv 
the  less  considered  because  I  happen  not  to  be  of  the  number  of  the 
rich,  permit  me  to  acquaint  you  tha#the  idea  you  conceive  of  me  is 
not  just,  and  that,  whoever  may  have  inspired  you  with  that  opinion, 
or  if  you  only  suppose  so  yourself,  you  are  deceived  in  it.  Though  I 
do  not  possess  riches,  I  never  did  imagine  my  indigence  a  prejudice 
to  me,  whether  I  consider  myself  as  a  public  or  a  private  person.  Did 
my  necessitous  circumstances  ever  induce  my  country  to  exclude  me 
from  those  glorious  employments  which  are  the  noblest  objects  of  the 
emulation  of  great  souls  r  I  am  invested  with  the  highest  dignities, 
and  see  myself  placed  at  the  head  of  the  most  illustrious  embassies. 
I  assist,  also,  at  the  most  august  assemblies,  and  even  the  most  sacred 
fanctions  of  divine  worship  are  confided  to  my  care.  Whenever  the 
most  important  affairs  are  the  subject  of  deliberation,  I  hold  my  rank 
in  councils,  and  offer  my  opinion  with  as  much  freedom  as  another. 
I  preserve  a  parity  with  the  richest  and  most  powerful  persons  in  the 
republic ;  and,  if  any  circumstance  causes  me  to  complain,  it  is  my 
receiving  too  much  honour  and  applause  from  my  fellow-citizens.  The 
employments  I  discharge  cost  me  nothing  of  mine,  no  more  than  any 
other  Roman.  Rome  never  reduces  her  citizens  to  a  ruinous  condi- 
tion by  raising  them  to  the  magistracy.  She  gives  all  necessary  sup- 
plies to  those  she  employs  in  public  stations,  and  bestows  them  with 
liberality.  Rome,  in  this  particular,  differs  from  many  other  cities, 
where  the  public  is  extremely  poor  and  private  persons  immensely 
rich.  We  are  all  in  a  state  of  affluence,  as  long  as  the  public  is  so, 
because  we  consider  her  treasures  as  our  own.  The  rich  and  the  poor 
are  equally  admitted  to  her  employments,  as  she  judges  them  worthy 
of  trusty  and  she  knpws  no  distinction  between  her  citizens  but  those 
of  merit  and  virtue.  As  to  my  private  affairs,  I  am  so  far  from  re 
pining  at  my  fortune,  that  I  think  I  am  the  happiest  of  men  when  ] 
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compare  myself  with  the  rich,  and  find  a  certain  satisfaction,  and  even 
pride,  in  that  fortune.  My  little  field,  poor  and  unfertile  as  it  is, 
supplies  me  with  whatever  I  want,  when  I  am  careful  to  cultivate  it 
as  I  ought,  and  to  lay  up  the  fruits  it  produces.  What  can  I  want 
more  ?  Every  kind  of  food  is  agreeable  to  my  palate,  when  seasoned 
by  hunger ;  I  drink  with  delight  when  I  thirst,  and  enjoy  all  the 
sweetness  of  sleep  when  fatigued  with  toil.  I  content  myself  with  a 
habit  that  covers  me  from  the  rigours  of  winter ;  and  of  all  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  furniture  necessary  for  the  same  uses,  the  simplest  is, 
in  my  opinion,  the  most  commodious.  I  should  be  unreasonable  and 
unjust,  should  I  complain  of  Fortune,  while  she  supplies  me  with  all 
that  nature  requires.  As  to  superfluities,  I  confess  she  has  not  fur- 
nished me  with  any ;  but,  then,  she  has  not  formed  me  with  the  least 
desire  to  enjoy  them.  Why  should  I,  then,  complain  ?  It  is  true  the 
want  of  this  abundance  renders  me  incapable  of  relieving  the  neces- 
sitous, which  is  the  only  advantage  the  rich  may  be  envied  for  enjoy- 
ing. But  when  I  impart  to  the  republic  and  my  friends  some  portion 
of  the  little  I  possess,  and  render  my  country  all  the  services  I  am 
capable  of  performing  —  in  a  word,  when  I  discharge  all  the  duties 
incumbent  on  me  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  wherein  can  my  conscience 
condemn  me  ?  If  riches  had  ever  been  the  least  part  of  my  ambi- 
tion, I  have  so  long  been  employed  in  the  administration  of  the 
republic,  that  I  have  had  a  thousand  opportunities  of  amassing  great 
sums,  and  even  by  irreproachable  methods.  Could  any  man  desire 
one  more  favourable  than  that  which  occurred  a  few  years  ago  ?  The 
consular  dignity  was  conferred  upon  me,  and  I  was  sent  against  the 
Samnites,  the  Brutii,  and  the  Lucanians,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army.  We  ravaged  a  large  tract  of  land,  and  defeated  the  enemy  in 
several  battles ;  we  took  many  flourishing  and  opulent  cities  Jl)y  as- 
sault ;  I  enriched  the  whole  army  with  their  spoils ;  I  returned  every 
citizen  the  money  he  had  contributed  to  the  expense  of  the  war ;  and 
after  I  had  received  the  honours  of  a  triumph,  I  brought  four  hun- 
dred talents  into  the  public  treasury.  After  having  neglected  so  con- 
siderable a  booty,  of  which  I  had  full  power  to  appropriate  any  part 
to  myself  —  after  having  despised  such  immense  riches,  so  justly 
acquired,  and  sacrificed  the  spoils  of  the  enemy  to  the  love  of  glory, 
in  imitation  of  Valerius  Publicola,  and  many  other  great  men,  whose 
disinterested  generosity  of  mind  has  raised  the  glory  of  Rome  to  so 
.illustrious  a  height  —  would  it  now  become  me  to  accept  of  the  gold 
and  silver  you  offer  me  ?  What  idea  would  the  world  entertain  of 
me  ?  and  what  an  example  would  I  set  Rome's  citizens  !  How  could 
I  bear  their  reproaches  —  how  even  their  looks,  at  my  return  ?  Those 
awful  magistrates,  our  censors,  who  are  appointed  to  inspect  our  dis- 
cipline and  manners  with  a  vigilant  eye,  would  they  not  compel  me 
to  be  accountable,  in  the  view  of  all  the  world,  for  the  presents  you 
solicit  me  to  accept?  You  shall  keep,  then,  if  you  please,  your 
riches  to  yourself,  and  I  my  poverty  and  my  reputation." 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  historian  furnished  Pyrrhus  and 
Fabricius  with  these  speeches ;  but  he  has  only  painted  their  senti- 
ments, especially  those  of  the  latter,  in  strong  colours ;  for  such  was 
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the  character  of  the  Romans  in  those  glorious  ages  of  the  republic. 
Fabricius  was  really  persuaded  there  was  more  glory  and  grandeur 
in  being  able  to  despise  all  the  gold  of  a  king,  than  there  was  in  reign- 
ing over  an  empire.^ 

Pyrrhus  being  desirous  the  next  day  to  surprise  the  Roman  ambas* 
sador,  who  had  never  seen  an  elephant,  ordered  the  captain  of  those 
animals  to  arm  the  largest  of  them,  and  lead  him  to  the  place  where 
he  intended  to  converse  with  Fabricius ;  the  officer  was  then  to  place 
him  behind  a  large  hanging  of  tapestry,  that  he  might  be  ready  to 
make  his  appearance  at  a  certain  signal.  This  was  accordingly  exe- 
cuted, and  the  signal  being  given,  the  tapestry  was  drawn  aside,  and 
presented  to  view  the  enormous  animal,  who  stretched  out  his  trunk 
over  the  head  of  Fabricius,  and  shook  the  apartment  with  a  most  ter- 
rible cry.  Fabricius,  instead  of  discovering  the  least  surprise  or  con- 
sternation, turned  very  calmly  to  Pyrrhus,  and  said  to  him,  with  a 
smile,  "  Neither  your  gold  yesterday,  nor  your  elephant  to-day,  alter 
me."^ 

While  they  were  sitting  at  table  in  the  evening,  the  conversation 
turned  upon  a  variety  of  subjects ;  and  after  some  conference  on  the 
affairs  of  Greece,  and  the  several  philosophers  of  note,  Oineas  intro- 
duced the  opinions  of  Epicurus,  and  related  the  particular  opinions  of 
his  disciples,  in  regard  to  the  gods,  and  the  government  of  the  world ; 
declaring,  that  they  represented  pleasure  as  the  end  and  sovereign 
good  of  man,  and  declined  all  dignities  and  employments,  as  destruc- 
tive to  happiness.  To  this  he  added,  that  they  never  ascribed  to  the 
dinnity,  either  love,  or  hatred,  or  wrath ;  but  maintained,  that  he  was 
entirely  regardless  of  mankind :  and  that  they  assigned  to  him  a  life 
of  tranquillity,  in  which  he  passed  all  ages  void  of  occupation,  and 
plunged  in  an  endless  variety  of  delights  and  pleasures.  The  soft  and 
voluptuous  lives  of  the  Tarentines  might  probably  occasion  this  dis- 
course. While  Gineas  was  going  on  with  this  subject,  Fabricius,  to 
whom  such  a  doctrine  was  altogether  new,  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice, 
^^  Great  Hercules,  may  Pyrrhus  and  the  Samnites  follow  this  doctrine, 
as  long  as  they  shall  make  war  with  the  Romans !" 

Who  of  us  modems,  were  we  to  judge  of  the  manners  of  the  ancients 
by  those  which  prevail  in  our  age,  would  expect  to  hear  the  conversa- 
tion at  table,  between  great  warriors,  turn  not  only  on  political  sub- 
jects, but  points  of  erudition ;  for,  at  that  time,  philosophical  inquiries 
were  considered  as  the  principal  part  of  learning?  Are  not  such 
discourses  as  these,  seasoned  with  improving  reflections,  and  enlivened 
with  sprightly  replies,  equal  at  least  to  those  table  conversations, 
which  frequently  continue  as  long  as  the  entertainment,  and  are  passed 
without  much  expense  of  genius,  in  exclamations,  worthy  of  Epicu- 
reans, on  the  delicacy  of  the  provisions,  and  the  admirable  flavour  of 
the  wines  and  other  liquors  ? 

Pyrrhus  was  struck  with  so  much  admiration  at  the  greatness  of  soul 
which  he  discovered  in  the  Roman  ambassador,  and  was  so  charmed 

'  Fabricias  Pjrrhi  regis  anram  repnllt^  m^osqae  regno  Jndioavit  regias  opes  posse  eontev- 
Bere.-.Senec  Epist  129. 

•  Pint  in  Pyrrh.  p.  396—597. 
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with  his  manners  and  his  wisdom,  that  he  became  more  impatient 
than  ever  to  contract  an  alliance  with  his  city.  He  therefore  took 
him  apart,  and  conjured  him,  a  second  time,  to  mediate  an  accommo- 
dation between  the  two  states,  and  consent  to  reside  at  his  court, 
where  he  should  hold  the  first  rank  among  all  his  friends  and  captains. 
"  I  would  not  advise  you  to  persist  in  that  request,"  replied  Fabricins, 
whisperins  in  his  ear,  with  a  smile,  *^  and  you  seem  to  be  but  little 
acquainted  with  your  own  interest ;  for  if  those  who  now  honour  and 
admire  you,  should  once  happen  to  know  me,  perhaps  they  might  be 
more  desirous  of  having  me  for  their  king  than  yourself." 

The  prince,  instead  of  being  offended  at  this  reply,  esteemed  him 
the  more  for  making  it,  and  would  intrust  the  prisoners  with  none  but 
him,  that  he  might  be  certain  they  would  be  sent  back  to  him,  after 
they  had  embraced  their  relations  and  friends,  and  celebrated  the 
Saturnalia,  in  case  the  senate  should  continue  averse  to  a  peace. 
They  were  accordingly  sent  to  him  at  the  expiration  of  the  festival, 
the  senate  having  ordered  every  prisoner  to  return  to  Pyrrhus,  upon 
pain  of  death. 

The  command  of  the  army  being  conferred  on  Fabricius  the  follow- 
ing year,  an  unknown  person  came  into  his  camp,  with  a  letter  from 
the  king's  physician,  who  offered  to  take  Pyrrhus  oflF  by  poison,  if  the 
Romans  would  promise  him  a  recompense  proportionable  to  the  service 
he  should  render  them,  by  putting  an  end  to  so  destructive  a  war 
without  any  danger  to  themselves.  Fabricius,  who  always  retained 
the  same  probity  and  justice,  even  in  time  of  war,  which  furnishes  so 
many  pretexts  for  departing  from  them,  and  as  he  knew  there  were 
some  rights  which  ought  to  be  preserved  inviolable,  even  with  enemies 
themselves,  was  struck  with  a  just  horror  at  such  a  proposal ;  and  as 
he  would  not  suffer  the  king  to  conquer  him  with  gold,  he  thought  it 
would  be  infamous  in  himself  to  conquer  the  king  by  poison.'  After 
some  conference,  therefore,  with  his  colleague  -Jlmilius,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  Pyrrhus,  to  caution  him  against  that  base  treachery.  His 
letter  was  conceived  in  these  terms : 

"CAIUS  FABRICIUS  AND   QUINTUB  ^MILIUS,   CONSULS;   TO  KINO 

PYRRHUS,   HEALTH. 

"  Ton  seem  to  form  a  wrong  judgment  both  of  friends  and  enemies 
and  this  will  be  your  own  opinion,  when  you  have  read  the  letter  which 
has  been  written  to  us.  For  you  will  then  be  sensible,  that  you  are 
carrying  on  a  war  against  people  of  virtue  and  honour,  at  the  same 
time  that  you  tepose  entire  confidence  in  the  worst  of  men.  The 
information  we  now  send  you,  results  more  from  our  affection  for  our- 
selves, than  for  you ;  for  we  were  unwilling  that  your  death  should  give 
the  world  occasion  to  defame  us ;  and  we  would  not  have  it  imagined 
that  we  had  recourse  to  treachery,  through  despair  of  terminating 
this  war  happily  by  our  valour." 

'  EjjaBdem  animt  fuit,  aoro  non  ▼inoi,  veneiio  non  vincere.  Admirati  Biimas  ingentem  Tinimi 
qaem  non  regis,  non  contra  regem  promiesa  floziBsent ;  beni  exempli  tenacem  ;  quod  difficil- 
limum  est,  in  beUo  innoeentem ;  qui  aliqaod  esse  crederot  eUam  in  hoste  nefas :  qai  in  summt 
paupercate,  qoam  sibi  deous  fueerat,  non  aUter  refagit  divitias  quam  ▼enenan'.'-'SeDee. 
Gpist.  120. 
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Pyrrlius  baying  receiyed  this  letter,  and  finding  it  to  be  a  true  re- 
presentation of  the  fact,  caused  his  physician  to  be  punished,  and  sent 
back  all  his  prisoners  to  the  consul  vithont  ransom,  as  a  testimonial 
of  his  gratitude  to  Fabricius  and  the  Romans.  He  likewise  deputed 
Cineas  to  negotiate  a  peace ;  but  the  Romans,  who  would  never  accept 
either  a  favour  from  their  enemy,  or  a  recompense  for  not  committing 
the  most  execrable  act  of  injustice,  were  not  averse  to  receiving  the 
prisoners;  they,  however,  returned  an  equal  number  of  Tarentines 
and  Samnites,  as  an  equivalent ;  but  as  to  the  treaty  of  pacification, 
they  would  not  permit  Gineas  to  mention  it,  till  Pyrrhus  had  returned 
to  Epirus  in  the  same  fleet  that  had  landed  him  and  his  troops  in 
Italy.  But,  as  his  affairs  made  a  second  battle  necessary,  he  assembled 
his  army,  and  attacked  the  Romans  near  the  city  of  Asculum. 

The  troops  fought  with  great  obstinacy  on  both  sides,  and  the  vic- 
tory continued  doubtful  till  the  close  of  the  battle.  Pyrrhus,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  action,  having  been  driven  into  places  impracticable 
to  the  cavalry,  and  against  a  river  very  difficult,  as  well  in  regard  to 
its  banks  as  marshes  on  the  sides  of  it,  was  treated  very  rudely  by  the 
enemy,  and  lost  a  great  number  of  his  men.  But  having  at  last  dis- 
engaged himself  from  that  disadvantageous  situation,  and  regained 
the  plain,  where  he  could  make  use  of  his  elephants,  he  advanced 
against  the  Romans  with  the  greatest  impetuosity,  his  ranks  being  all 
in  good  order  and  well  closed ;  and  as  he  met  with  a  vigorous  resis- 
tance, the  slaughter  became  very  great,  and  he  himself  was  wounded. 
He,  however,  had  disposed  his  elephants  so  judiciously,  that  they  broke 
through  the  Roman  infantry,  in  several  quarters,  notwithstanding 
which  they  still  maintained  their  ground.  The  two  armies,  fired  with 
implacable  rage,  exerted  the  utmost  efibrts  that  bravery  could  inspire, 
and  did  not  cease  fighting  till  night  parted  them.  The  loss  was  almost 
equal  on  both  sides,  and  amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  men  in  the 
whole.  The  Romans  were  the  first  who  retreated,  and  gained  their 
camp,  which  was  near  the  field  of  battle.  The  advantage,  therefore, 
seemed  to  remain  with  Pyrrhus,  who  continued  longest  in  the  field ; 
but  when  one  of  his  officers  came  to  congratulate  him  on  his  victory, 
"  If  we  gain  such  another,"  replied  he,  "  we  are  inevitably  ruined." 
And  as  he  had  really  lost  his  best  troops  and  bravest  officers,  he  was 
very  sensible  of  his  inability  to  bring  another  army  into  the  field 
against  the  Romans,  whose  very  defeat  inspired  them  with  a  new 
vigour  and  ardour  to  continue  the  war.^ 

While  he  was  revolving  these  melancholy  thoughts  in  his  mind,  and 
had  the  mortification  to  see  himself  in  a  manner  destitute  of  all  re- 
source, and  incapable  of  recurring  to  any  honourable  expedient,  to 
disengage  himself  from  an  enterprise  he  had  undertaken  too  incon- 
siderately, a  dawn  of  hope  and  good  fortune  inspired  him  with  a  new 
resolution.'  A  deputation  was  sent  to  him,  at  that  critical  juncture, 
from  Sicily,  with  a  commission  to  deliver  Syracuse,  Agrigentum,  and 
the  city  of  the  Leontines,  into  his  possession;  and  to  implore  the 

*  Per  damna,  per  csdea,  ab  ipso 
Bnoit  opes  animamque  ferro. — Herat. 

*  Flnt  in  PTrrh.  p.  Z97,  S9S.    Pauao.  L  p.  22*    Jnetm.  L  ZTiii.  o.  2«  et  L  zziiL  o.  8. 
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assistance  of  his  arms  to  driye  the  Carthaginians  from  their  island, 
and  deliver  them  from  their  tyrants.^  Several  couriers  from  Greece 
also  arrived  at  his  camp  at  the  same  time,  to  inform  him  that  Cerannus 
had  been  killed  in  a  battle  with  the  Gauls  in  Macedonia,  and  that  this 
kingdom  seemed  to  invite  him  to  ascend  the  throne. 

Pyrrhus  then  found  himself  in  a  new  perplexity.  A  moment  be- 
fore he  was  destitute  of  all  hope,  and  now  it  flowed  so  fast  upon  him, 
that  he  was  at  a  loss  to  determine  which  offer  he  ought  to  prefer. 
But  after  a  long  deliberation,  and  when  he  maturely  weighed  the 
reasons  that  offered  themselves  on  both  sides,  he  resolved  for  Sicily, 
which  would  open  him  a  passage  into  Africa,  and  conduct  him  to  a 
more  ample  harvest  of  glory,  in  consequence  of  this  resolution,  he 
immediately  despatched  Cineas  to  treat  with  the  cities,  and  gave  them 
assurances  of  his  speedy  arrival ;  he  then  embarked  for  Sicily,  after 
he  had  left  a  strong  garrison  in  Tarentum,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
pugnance of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  the  mortification  of  seeing 
themselves  abandoned  by  Pyrrhus,  and  reduced  at  the  same  time  to  a 
state  of  slavery  by  his  troops. 

When  he  arrived  in  Sicily,  he  immediately  became  master  of  Syra- 
cuse, which  was  delivered  up  to  him  by  Sostratus,^  who  then  governed 
that  city,  and  by  Thenon,  who  commanded  in  the  citadel.  He  also 
received  money  from  them  out  of  the  public  treasury,  and  about  two 
hundred  ships,  which  facilitated  his  conquest  of  all  Sicily.  His  in- 
sinuating and  affable  behaviour  at  his  first  arrival,  gained  him  the 
hearts  of  all  the  people ;  and  as  he  had  then  an  army  of  thirty  thou- 
sand foot,  and  five  thousand  horse,  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  sail, 
he  dispossessed  the  Carthaginians  of  their  settlements  in  that  island, 
and  obliged  them  to  evacuate  the  city  of  Eryx,  which  was  the  strongest 
of  all  their  places  there,  and  the  best  furnished  with  people  for  its 
defence ;  he  also  defeated,  in  a  great  battle,  the  inhabitants  of  Messina, 
who  were  called  Mamertines,^  and  whose  frequent  irruptions  infested 
all  Sicily,  and  entirely  demolished  all  their  fortresses. 

The  rapid  progress  of  his  arms  terrified  the  Carthaginians,  who 
were  now  divested  of  all  their  acquisitions  in  Sicily,  except  the  single 
city  of  Lilybseum ;  and  they  sent  to  purchase  peace  and  his  friend- 
ship with  money  and  ships.  But  as  he  aspired  to  much  greater 
things,  he  answered  them,  that  the  only  method  to  obtain  what  they 
desired,  would  be  to  abandon  Sicily,  and  consent  to  let  the  Libyan 
sea  be  the  boundary  between  them  and  the  Greeks.  He  intended  to 
bestow  Sicily  on  his  son  Helenus,  as  a  kingdom  to  which  he  had  a 
right  by  birth,  this  prince  being  his  son  by  the  daughter  of  Agathocles ; 
and  he  proposed  to  give  his  son  Alexander  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
which  he  looked  upon  as  a  certain  conquest. 

A  continued  series  of  prosperity,  and  the  numerous  forces  under 
his  command,  had  raised/  his  hopes  so  high  at  that  time,  that  he 

'  A.  M.  S726.    Ant  J.  G.  278. 

*  He  is  called  Sesiatrattts  bj  Dlonyslas  Halioarnasras. 

'  The  word  signifies  martial,  because  they  were  a  rery  warlike  people.  They  origioally 
came  from  Italy,  and  baring  made  themselves  masters  of  Messina,  into  which  they  had 
V»en  received,  they  retained  Uieir  own  name  there,  though  that  of  the  city  was  not  chaauced. 
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Aought  of  nothing  but  accomplishing  the  great  views  that  had  drawn 
him  into  Sicily ;  the  first  and  principal  of  which  was  the  conquest  of 
Africa.  He  had  a  sufficient  nnmber  of  yessels  for  that  great  expe- 
dition, but  wanted  mariners ;  in  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  that  sup- 
ply, he  obliged  the  cities  to  furnish  him  with  men,  and  severely 
punished  those  who  neglected  to  obey  his  orders. 

In  consequence  of  these  proceedings,  his  power  was  soon  changed  into 
an  insolent  and  tyrannical  sway,  which  first  drew  upon  him  the  hatred 
of  the  family  and  friends  of  Agathocles,  whom  he  deprived  of  all  the 
fortunes  they  had  received  from  that  prince,  and  bestowed  them  upon 
his  own  creatures.  In  contempt  of  the  customs  of  that  country,  ho 
also  conferred  the  first  dignities,  and  the  government  of  cities,  on  his 
guards  and  centurions,  whom  he  continued  in  the  magistracy  as  long 
as  he  thought  proper,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  time  prescribed 
by  the  laws.  And  as  to  all  judicial  proceedings  with  respect  to  pri- 
vate property,  and  other  affairs  of  that  nature,  he  either  decided 
them  by  his  own  arbitrary  sentence,  or  left  them  to  the  determi- 
nation of  his  courtiers,  whose  sole  views  were  to  enrich  themselves  by 
sordid  gain,  and  live  in  all  manner  of  luxury,  profusion,  and  de- 
bauchery.^ 

A  conduct  so  oppressive,  and  different  from  that  by  which  he  at 
first  had  so  well  succeeded,  could  not  fail  to  alienate  the  affection  of 
Uie  people  from  him ;  and  when  he  became  sensible  that  he  was  uni- 
versally hated,  and  that  the  Sicilians,  exasperated  at  his  odious  go- 
vernment, were  solicitous  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  he  placed  in  most  of 
the  cities  such  garrisons  as  he  knew  were  at  his  devotion,  under  pre- 
text that  the  Carthaginians  were  preparing  to  invade  him.  He  also 
seissed  the  most  illustrious  citizens  of  each  city,  and  caused  them  to 
be  put  to  death,  after  he  had  charged  them  with  treasonable  con- 
spiracies. Of  this  number  was  Thenon,  the  commander  of  the  citadel : 
and  all  the  important  services  he  had  rendered  the  king  of  Epirus 
did  not  suffice  to  exempt  him  from  so  cruel  a  policy ;  though  it  was 
allowed  that  he  had  contributed  more  than  any  other  person  to  re- 
duce Sicily  under  Pyrrhus.  He  also  resolved  to  have  Sostratus 
seized ;  but  as  he  had  some  suspicion  of  what  was  intended  against 
him,  he  found  means  to  quit  the  city.  A  prince  hazards  all  things 
when  he  loses  the  affection  of  his  people,  which  is  the  strongest  tie 
which  unites  them  to  their  sovereign.  The  same  barbarous  and  un- 
just treatment  of  the  principal  cities  of  Syracuse,  who  had  conduced 
most  to  the  progress  of  his  power  in  that  island,  rendered  him  entirely 
odious  and  insupportable  to  the  Sicilians.  Such  was  the  character  of 
Pyrrhus;  his  vigorous  conduct  in  the  enterprises  he  undertook, 
facilitated  his  conquest  of  kingdoms  and  provinces,  but  he  wanted  art 
to  preserve  them.^  The  aversion  which  the  cities  conceived  against 
him  was  so  great,  that  some  of  them  entered  into  a  league  with  the 
Carthaginians,  and  others  with  the  Mamertines,  in  order  to  destroy 
him. 

'  Bion.  Halie.  in  Bzoerpt.  p.  671. 

*  Ut  ad  diirineend*  regna  inviotos  habebafcor,  ita  diyictis  aoqaisitisqne  eeleriter  cerebai ; 
tanto  meUos  atadebat  aoquirare  imperial  qoam  retinere. — Juatin.  L  xzy.  o.  4^ 
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At  this  juncture,  when  he  heheld  nothing  but  new  insurrections 
and  revolts  kindling  all  around,  he  received  letters  from  the  Samnites 
and  Tarentines,  which  informed  him  that  they  had  been  dispossessed 
of  all  their  lands,  and  were  then  shut  up  in  their  cities,  where  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  sustain  the  war,  unless  he  would 
hasten  to  their  assistance.  These  letters  arrived  at  a  proper  time  for 
affording  him  an  honourable  pretext  for  his  departure,  and  preventing 
it  from  appearing  a  flight  from  Sicily,  as  if  he  despaired  of  succeed- 
ing any  longer  in  that  island. 

As  he  was  embarking  at  Syracuse,  the  Carthaginians  attacked  him 
in  such  a  manner,  as  obliged  him  to  fight,  in  the  very  port,  against 
those  barbarians,  where  he  lost  several  of  his  ships.  This,  however, 
did  not  prevent  him  from  sailing  to  Italy  with  those  that  remained ; 
but  upon  his  arrival  there,  he  found  a  great  body  of  Mamertines, 
who  had  passed  thither  before  him,  to  the  number  of  nearly  ten  thou- 
sand men,  who  greatly  incommoded  his  march,  by  frequently  harassing 
his  troops,  and  making  repeated  attacks  upon  his  rear-guard. 

Livy,  and  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  tell  us  one  circumstance 
not  very  much  to  the  honour  of  Pyrrhus.  In  Locris  was  a  celebrated 
temple,  consecrated  to  Proserpine,  and  held  in  the  greatest  veneration 
by  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  as  well  as  by  strangers ;  and 
no  one  had  ever  presumed  to  violate  it,  though  it  was  certain  that 
inmiense  treasures  were  deposited  in  it.^  Pyrrhus,  who  then  wanted 
money  extremely,  was  not  so  scrupulous,  but  carried  off  all  the  riches 
of  the  goddess,  and  lodged  them  in  his  ship.  The  next  day,  if  his- 
tory may  be  credited,  his  fleet  was  shattered  by  a  violent  tempest, 
and  all  the  vessels  that  were  laden  with  these  rich  and  sacred  spoils 
were  cast  upon  the  coasts  of  Locris.  This  proud  prince,  says  Livy, 
being  convinced  by  this  cruel  disaster  that  the  gods  were  not  imaginary 
beings,  caused  all  the  treasures  to  be  replaced  in  the  temple  with  the 
utmost  devotion.  The  goddess,  however,  was  not  appeased  by  this 
involuntary  restitution ;  and  the  author  who  relates  this  event,  repre- 
sents the  impious  sacrilege  as  the  cause  of  all  the  future  calamities 
which  happened  to  Pyrrhus,  and  particularly  of  the  unfortunate 
death  which  put  an  end  to  his  enterprises.^ 

Pyrrhus,  after  he  had  suffered  by  this  tempest,  arrived  at  Taren- 
tum  with  twenty  thousand  foot  and  three  thousand  horse,  and  when 
he  had  reinforced  them  with  the  best  troops  he  could  find  in  that  city, 
he  advanced,  by  long  marches,  against  the  Romans,  who  were  en- 
camped in  the  country  of  the  Samnites.^ 

This  people  retained  a  secret  resentment  against  Pyrrhus,  for 
deserting  them  when  he  undertook  his  expedition  into  Sicily,  for 
which  reason  he  was  Joined  by  very  few  of  their  troops.  This,  how- 
tver,  did  not  prevent  him  from  dividing  his  army  into  two  bodies  ;  one 
of  which  he  sent  into  Lucania,  to  oppose  the  consul  who  was  there  at 
tnat  time,  and  to  render  him  incapable  of  assisting  his  colleague ;  the 
other  he  led  himself  against  Manius  Gurius,  the  other  consul,  who 

'  LiT.  L  xzix.  n.  28.    Dlonya.  Halioarn.  in  Bzoerp.  p.  642. 
•PlntioFyrrh.  p.  399.    Paiuan.  L  L  p.  22.    Juatiii.  L  xziiL  o.  S. 
*A.M.I730.    Ant  J.  0.274. 
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bad  "tntreflchof^  liimRelf  in  a  very  advantageous  post  near  the  city  of 
Bene ven turn,  where  he  waited  for  the  succours  that  were  advancing  to 
him  from  Lucania. 

PjrrhuB  hastened  as  soon  as  possible  to  attack  this  last  before  the 
other  had  joined  him ;  and  with  this  view,  he  selected  his  best  troops, 
with  such  of  his  elephants  as  were  strongest  and  of  most  service  in 
the  field  ;  after  which  he  began  his  march,  about  the  close  of  the 
evening,  in  order  to  surprise  the  consul  in  his  camp.  The  enemy, 
however,  discovered  him  the  next  morning,  as  he  was  descending  the 
mountains,  and  Manius,  having  marched  out  of  his  intrenchments 
with  a  body  of  troops,  fell  upon  the  first  he  met.  These  he  soon 
threw  into  confusion,  and  obliged  them  to  have  recourse  to  flight, 
which  spread  universal  terror  among  the  rest,  great  numbers  of  whom 
were  slain,  and  even  some  of  the  elephants  taken. 

This  success  emboldened  Manius  to  draw  all  his  troops  out  from 
their  intrenchments,  in  order  to  combat  in  the  open  plain.  One  of 
his  wings  had  the  advantage  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  and 
poshed  their  enemies  with  great  vigour ;  but  the  other  was  overthrown 
by  the  elephants,  and  driven  back  to  their  camp.  In  this  emergency 
he  sent  for  the  troops  he  had  left  behind  him  to  guard  the  intrench- 
ments, and  who  were  all  fresh  and  under  arms.  These  forces  ad- 
TBuced  in  the  critical  moment,  and  with  their  pikes  and  darts  com- 
pelled the  elephants  to  turn  and  fall  upon  their  own  battalions,  which 
^-eated  such  a  general  confusion,  that  the  Roinans  at  last  obtained  a 
eomplete  victory,  which,  in  some  sense,  was  of  no  less  value  to  them 
than  their  future  conquest  of  all  nations ;  for  the  intrepidity  they 
discovered  in  this  engagement,  and  the  gallant  actions  they  performed 
in  all  the  battles  they  fought  with  such  an  enemy  as  Pyrrhus,  in- 
creased their  reputation,  as  well  as  their  fortitude  and  confidence  in 
their  own  bravery,  and  caused  them  to  be  considered  as  invincible. 
This  victory  over  Pyrrhus  rendered  them  indisputable  masters  of  all 
Italy  between  the  two  seas ;  and  this  acquisition  was  soon  succeeded 
b^  the  wars  of  Carthage,  in  which,  having  at  last  subdued  that  potent 
rival,  they  no  longer  beheld  any  power  in  a  condition  to  oppose  them. 

In  this  manner  did  Pyrrhus  find  himself  fallen  from  all  the  high 
hopes  he  had  conceived  with  relation  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  after  he  had 
consumed  six  whole  years  in  these  wars,  and  entirely  ruined  his  own 
affairs.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  he  preserved  an  in- 
vincible fortitude  of  mind  amidst  all  these  disgraces ;  and  his  expe- 
rience in  military  affairs,  with  his  valour  and  intrepidity,  caused  him 
always  to  pass  for  the  first  of  all  kings  and  generals  of  his  time.  But 
whatever  he  acquired  by  his  great  exploits,  he  soon  lost  by  his  vain 
hopes ;  for  his  impatience  to  pursue  what  he  had  not  yet  attained, 
rendered  him  incapable  of  preserving  what  was  already  in  his  posses- 
sion. Tihis  disposition  caused  Antigonus  to  compare  him  to  a  man 
who  threw  good  casts  at  tables,  but  played  them  very  ill. 

He  at  length  returned  to  Epirus  with  eight  thousand  foot  and  five 
hundred  horse ;  but  as  his  revenues  were  not  sufficient  for  the  subsis- 
tence of  these  troops,  he  was  industrious  to  find  out  some  T^ew  war 
for  their  support ;  and  having  received  a  reinforcement  of  some  Gauls 
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who  joined  him,  he  threw  himself  into  Macedonia,  where  Antigonua 
then  reigned.  JIls  intention  was  only  to  ravage  the  country  and 
carry  off  a  great  booty ;  but  when  he  had  once  made  himself  master 
of  several  cities,  without  any  difficulty,  and  had  also  seduced  two 
thousand  of  the  soldiers  of  Antigonus  over  to  his  party,  he  indulged 
the  most  exalted  hopes,  marched  against  Antigonus  himself,  attacked 
him  in  the  defiles,  and  threw  his  whole  army  into  disorder.  A  large 
body  of  other  Gauls,  who  formed  the  rear-guard  of  Antigonus,  coura- 
geously sustained  his  efforts  for  some  time,  till  the  encounter  became 
very  warm ;  but  most  of  them  were  at  last  cut  to  pieces,  and  those 
who  commanded  the  elephants  being  surrounded  by  his  troops,  sur- 
rendered themselves  prisoners,  and  delivered  up  the  elephants.  The 
Macedonian  phalanx  was  all  that  now  remained  ;  bat  the  troops  who 
composed  this  corps  were  struck  with  terror  and  confusion  at  the 
defeat  of  their  rear-guard.  Fyrrhus,  perceiving  that  they  seemed  to 
refuse  fighting  him,  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  commanders,  and 
other  officers,  and  called  each  of  them  by  his  name.  This  expedient 
gained  him  all  the  infantry  of  Antigonus,  who  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  flight,  in  order  to  preserve  some  of  the  maritime  places 
in  their  obedience  to  him.  Fyrrhus  was  exceedingly  animated  by 
this  victory,  as  may  be  judged  by  the  following  inscription  on  the 
spoils  which  he  consecrated  to  the  Itonian  Minerva:^  "  Fyrrhus,  king 
of  the  MoloBsians,  consecralles  to  the  Itonian  Minerva  these  bucklers 
of  the  fierce  Gauls,  after  he  had  defeated  the  whole  army  of  An- 
tigonus. Let  no  one  be  surprised  at  this  event.  The  descendants  of 
iBacus  are  still,  as  they  originally  were,  perfectly  brave  and  valiant."' 

Fyrrhus,  after  this  victory,  made  himself  master  of  all  the  cities  of 
Macedonia,  and  particularly  of  iBge,^  whose  inhabitants  he  treated 
with  great  severity,  and  garrisoned  their  city  with  part  of  his  Gauls, 
a  people  as  insatiable  and  rapacious  after  money  as  any  nation  that 
ever  existed.  The  moment  they  took  possession  of  the  city,  they 
began  with  plundering  the  tombs  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  whose 
remains  were  deposited  there.  They  also  carried  off  all  the  riches 
enclosed  in  those  monuments,  and,  with  sacrilegious  insolence,  scat- 
tered the  ashes  of  those  princes  in  the  air.  Fyrrhus  lightly  passed 
over  this  infamous  action,  either  because  the  important  affairs  he  then 
had  upon  his  hands  engaged  his  whole  attention,  or  that  his  pressing 
occasion  for  the  service  of  these  barbarians  rendered  him  unwilling  to 
alienate  their  affection  from  him,  by  too  strict  an  inquiry  into  this 
proceeding,  which  would  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  punish  the 
delinquents.  So  criminal  a  connivance  sunk  him  very  much  in  the 
esteem  of  the  Macedonians. 

Though  his  affairs  were  not  established  on  so  secure  a  foundation 
as  to  give  him  just  reason  to  be  void  of  apprehension,  he  conceived 
new  hopes  and  engaged  in  new  enterprises.     Cleonymus,  the  Spar- 

*  Minerva  wna  oftlled  ItonU,  from  Itonns,  the  ■on  of  Amphiefcyon,  and  she  had  two  templet 
dedicated  to  her  under  this  name  —  one  in  Thessaly,  near  Larissay  which  wu  the  same  with 
Hiat  in  the  passage  before  us ;  the  other  was  in  Bceotia,  near  Coronea. 

■  Pint  in  Pyrrh.  p.  400.    Paosan.  1.  L  e.  23.    Jnstin.  L  zzr.  o.  3. 

*  A  eitf  of  Macedonia,  on  the  lirer  Haliacmon 
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can,  came  to  solicit  him  to  march  his  army  agaihst  Lacedsemonia,  and 
Pyrrhus  If nt  a  willing  ear  to  that  proposal.  This  Gleonymus  was 
of  the  royal  race.  Gleonymas,  his  father,  who  was  king  of  Sparta, 
had  two  sons,  Acrotates  and  Gleonymas.  The  former,  who  was  the 
eldest,  died  before  his  father,  and  left  a  son  named  Areus.  After  the 
death  of  the  old  king,  a  dispute  with  regard  to  the  sovereignty  arose 
between  Areas  and  Gleonymas ;  and  as  this  latter  seemed  to  be  a 
man  of  a  violent  and  despotic  disposition,  the  contest  was  decided  in 
favour  of  Areas.  Gleonymus,  when  he  was  far  advanced  in  age, 
espoused  a  very  beaatiful  woman,  whose  name  was  Ghelidonida,  the 
daughter  of  Leotychidas.  This  young  lady  conceived  a  violent  pas- 
sion for  Acrotates,  the  son  of  king  Areus,  who  was  very  amiable, 
finely  shaped,  and  in  the  flower  of  his  youth.  The  circumstance 
rendered  her  marriage  not  only  a  very  melancholy,  but  dishonourable 
affair  to  her  husband  Gleonymus,  who  was  equally  transported  with 
love  and  jealousy;  for  his  disgrace  was  public,  and  every  Spartan 
acquainted  with  the  contempt  his  wife  entertained  for  him.  Anima- 
ted, therefore,  with  a  burning  impatience  to  avenge  himself  at  once 
on  his  partial  citizens  and  his  faithless  wife,  he  prevailed  with  Pyrrhus 
to  march  against  Sparta,  with  an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  foot, 
two  thousand  horse,  and  twenty-four  elephants.^ 

These  great  preparations  for  war  made  it  immediately  evident,  that 
Pyrrhas  was  more  intent  to  conquer  Peloponnesus  for  himself,  than 
to  make  Gleonymus  master  of  Sparta.  This,  indeed,  he  strongly 
disavowed  in  his  discourse :  for  when  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  am- 
bassadors to  him,  during  his  residence  at  Megalopolis,  he  assured 
them  that  no  hostilities  were  intended  by  him  against  Sparta,  and 
that  be  only  came  to  restore  liberty  to  those  cities  which  Antigonus 
possessed  in  that  country.  He  even  declared  to  them,  that  he  designed 
to  send  his  youngest  children  to  Sparta,  if  they  would  permit  him  to 
do  so,  that  they  might  be  educated  in  the  manners  and  discipline  of 
that  city,  and  have  the  advantage,  above  all  other  kings  and  princes, 
of  being  trained  up  in  so  excellent  a  school. 

With  these  flattering  promises  he  amused  all  such  as  presented 
themselves  to  him  in  his  march ;  but  those  persons  must  be  very 
thoughtless  and  imprudent,  who  place  any  confidence  in  the  language 
of  politicians,  with  whom  artifice  and  deceit  pass  for  wisdom,  and 
faith  for  weakness  and  want  of  judgment.  Pyrrhus  had  no  sooner 
advanced  into  the  territories  of  Sparta,  than  he  began  to  ravage  and 
plunder  all  the  country  around  him. 

He  arrived  in  the  evening  before  Lacedsemon,  which  Gleonymus 
desired  him  to  attack  without  a  moment's  delay,  that  they  might  take 
advantage  of  the  confusion  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  no  suspicion 
of  a  siege,  and  of  the  absence  of  king  Areus,  who  was  gone  to  Grete 
to  assist  the  Gortynians.  The  helots,  and  friends  of  Gleonymus,  were 
so  confident  of  success,  that  they  were  then  actually  preparing  his 
house  for  his  reception;  firmly  persuaded  he  would  sup  there  that 
night  with  Pyrrhus.     But  this  prince,  who  looked  upon  the  conquest 

'  A.  M.  3732.    Ant  J.  C.  272.    Plat  in  Pyrrb.  p.  400—403.    Paasan.  1.  i.  p.  23,  24,  at  1 
iu.  (    IS8.    Jiutin.  L  xzv.  c.  1. 
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of  that  city  aa  inevitable,  deferred  the  assault  till  the  next  morning. 
That  delay  saved  Sparta,  and  showed  that  there  are  favourable  and 
decisive  moments  which  must  be  seized  immediately,  and  which,  once 
neglected,  never  return. 

When  night  came,  the  Lacedaemonians  deliberated  on  the  expediency 
of  sending  their  wives  to  Crete,  but  were  opposed  by  them  in  that 
point ;  one  among  them,  in  particular,  whose  name  was  Archidamia, 
rushed  into  the  Senate  with  a  drawn  sword,  and  after  she  had  uttered 
her  complaints,  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  demanded  of  the  men  who 
were  there  assembled,  ^^  what  could  be  their  inducement  to  entertain 
so  bad  an  opinion  of  them,  as  to  imagine  they  would  consent  to  live 
after  the  destruction  of  Sparta?*' 

The  same  council  gave  directions  for  opening  a  trench  parallel  to 
the  enemy's  camp,  in  order  to  oppose  their  approaches  to  the  city,  by 
placing  troops  along  that  work ;  but,  as  the  absence  of  their  king, 
and  the  surprise  with  which  they  were  then  seiEed,  prevented  them 
from  raising  a  sufficient  number  of  men,  to  form  a  front  equal  to  that 
of  the  enemy,  and  engage  them  in  the  open  field,  they  resolved  to 
shut  themselves  up  as  securely  as  possible,  by  adding  to  each  extremity 
of  the  ditch  a  kind  of  intrenchment,  formed  by  a  barricade  of  car- 
riages, sunk  in  the  earth,  to  the  axletrees  of  the  wheels,  that  by  these 
means  they  might  check  the  impetuosity  of  the  elepha^nts,  and  pre- 
vent the  cavalry  from  assaulting  them  in  flank. 

While  the  men  were  employed  in  this  work,  their  wives  and 
daughters  came  to  join  them ;  and  after  they  had  exhorted  those  who 
were  appointed  for  the  encounter  to  take  some  repose  while  the  night 
lasted,  they  proceeded  to  measure  the  length  of  the  trench,  and  took 
the  third  part  of  it  for  their  own  share  in  the  work,  which  they  com- 
pleted before  day.  The  trench  was  nine  feet  in  breadth,  six  in  depth, 
and  nine  hundred  in  length. 

When  day  appeared,  and  the  enemy  began  to  be  in  motion,  those 
'  women  presented  arms  to  all  the  young  men,  and,  as  they  were  re- 
tiring from  the  trench  they  had  made,  they  exhorted  them  to  behave 
in  a  gallant  manner ;  entreating  them  at  the  same  time,  to  consider 
how  glorious  it  would  be  for  them  to  conquer  in  the  sight  of  their 
country,  and  breathe  their  last  in  the  arms  of  their  mothers  and 
wives,  after  they  had  proved  themselves  worthy  of  Sparta  by  their 
valour.  When  Ghelidonida,  in  particular,  retired  with  the  rest,  she 
prepared  a  cord,  which  she  intended  should  be  the  fatal  instrument 
of  her  death,  to  prevent  her  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  her  hasr 
band,  if  the  city  should  happen  to  be  taken. 

Fyrrhus,  in  the  mean  time,  ijkdvanced  at  the  head  of  his  infantry, 
to  attack  the  Spartan  front,  who  waited  for  him  on  the  other  side  of 
the  trench,  with  their  bucklers  closely  joined  together.  The  trench 
was  not  only  very  difficult  to  pass,  but  the  soldiers  of  Pyrrhus  could 
not  even  approach  the  edge  of  it,  nor  maintain  a  good  footing,  be- 
cause the  earth,  which  had  been  newly  thrown  up,  easily  gave  way 
under  them.  When  his  son  Ptolemy  saw  this  inconvenience,  he  drew 
out  two  thousand  Gauls,  with  a  select  band  of  Chaonians,  and  filed 
off  a  -  >ng  the  trench  to  the  place  where  the  carriages  were  disposed. 
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in  order  to  open  a  passage  for  the  rest  of  the  troops.  But  these 
were  ranged  so  thick,  and  sank  to  such  a  depth  in  the  earth,  as 
rendered  his  design  impracticable.  Upon  which  the  Oauls  endeavoured 
to  surmount  this  difficulty,  by  disengaging  the  wheels,  in  order  to 
draw  the  carriages  into  the  adjoining  river. 

The  young  Acrotates  was  the  first  who  saw  the  danger,  and  im- 
mediately shot  through  the  city  with  three  hundred  soldiers.  Having 
taken  a  large  compass,  he  poured  upon  the  rear  of  Ptolemy's  troops, 
without  being  discovered  in  his  approach,  because  he  advanced  through 
hollow  ways.  Upon  this  sudden  attack,  as  their  ranks  were  broken, 
and  their  troops  thrown  into  disorder,  they  crowded  and  pressed  upon 
each  other,  and  most  of  them  rolled  into  the  ditch,  and  fell  around 
the  chariots.  In  a  word,  after  a  long  encounter,  which  cost  them  a 
vast  quantity  of  blood,  they  were  repulsed,  apd  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  flight.  The  old  men,  and  most  of  the  women,  stood  on  the 
other  side  of  the  trench,  and  beheld  with  admiration  the  undaunted 
bravery  of  Acrotates.  As  for  him,  covered  with  blood,  and  exulting 
from  his  victory,  he  returned  to  his  post  amidst  the  universal  applause 
of  the  Spartan  women,  who  extolled  his  valour  at  the  same  time,  and 
envied  the  glory  and  happiness  of  Ghelidonida ;  an  evident  proof  that 
the  Spartan  ladies  were  not  extremely  delicate  in  point  of  conjugal 
chastity. 

The  battle  was  still  hotter  along  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  where 
Pyrrhus  commanded,  and  which  was  defended  by  the  Lacedasmonian 
infantry;  the  Spartans  fought  with  great  intrepidity,  and  several 
among  them  highly  distinguished  themselves ;  particularly  Fhyllius, 
who,  after  having  opposed  the  enemy  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
killed  with  his  own  hand  all  those  who  attempted  to  force  a  passage 
where  he  fought,  finding  himself,  at  last,  faint  with  the  many  wounds 
he  had  received,  and  the  large  quantity  of  blood  he  had  lost,  he  called 
to  one  of  the  officers  who .  commanded  at  that  post,  and,  after  having 
resigned  his  place  to  him,  he  retired  a  few  paces,  and  fell  down  dead 
amidst  his  countrymen,  that  the  enemies  might  not  be  masters  of  his 
body. 

Night  obliged  both  parties  to  discontinue  the  engagement ;  but  the 
next  morning  it  was  renewed  by  break  of  day.  The  Lacedaemonians 
defended  themselves  with  new  efforts  of  ardour  and  bravery,  and 
even  the  women  would  not  forsake  them,  but  were  always  at  hand  to 
famish  arms  and  refreshments  to  such  as  wanted  them,  and  also  to 
assist  in  carrying  off  the  wounded.  The  Macedonians  were  inde- 
fatigable in  their  endeavours  to  fill  up  the  ditch  with  vast  quantities 
of  wood,  and  other  materials,  which  they  threw  upon  the  arms  and 
dead  bodies ;  and  the  Lacedsdmonians  redoubled  their  ardour  to  pre- 
vent their  effecting  that  design. 

But  while  the  latter  were  thus  employed,  Pyrrhus  had  forced  a 
passage  at  the  place  where  the  chariots  had  been  disposed,  and  pushed 
forwards  rapidly  to  the  city.  Those  who  defended  this  post  sent  up 
loud  cries,  which  were  answered  by  dismal  shrieks  from  the  women, 
who  ran  from  place  to  place  in  the  utmost  consternation.  Pyrrhus 
still  advanced  and  bore  down  all  who  opposed  him.     He  was  now 
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within  a  short  distance  of  that  city,  when  a  shaft  from  a  Cretan  bow 
pierced  his  horse,  and  made  him  so  furious,  that  he  ran  with  his 
master  into  the  very  midst  of  the  enemy,  and  fell  dead  with  him  to 
the  ground.  While  his  friends  crowded  about  him  to  extricate  him 
from  the  danger  he  was  in,  the  Spartans  advanced  in  great  numbers, 
and,  with  their  arrows,  repulsed  the  Macedonians  beyond  the  trench. 

Pyrrhus  th^n  caused  a  general  retreat  to  be  sounded,  in  expectation 
that  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  had  lost  a  great  number  of  men,  and 
were  most  of  them  wounded,  would  be  inclined  to  surrender  the  city, 
which  was  then  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  and  seemed  incapable 
of  sustaining  a  new  attack.  But  at  the  very  instant  when  every  thing 
seemed  desperate,  one  of  the  generals  of  Antigonus  arrived  from 
Corinth,  with  a  very  considerable  body  of  foreign  troops :  which  had 
scarcely  entered  the  city  before  king  Areus  appeared  with  two  thou- 
sand foot  which  he  had  brought  from  Crete. 

These  two  reinforcements,  which  the  Lacedemonians  received  the 
same  day,  did  but  animate  Pyrrhus,  and  add  new  ardour  to  his  am- 
bition.  He  was  sensible,  that  it  would  be  more  glorious  for  him  to 
take  the  city  in  spite  of  its  new  defenders,  and  in  the  very  sight  of 
its  king ;  but,  after  he  had  made  some  attempts  to  that  effect,  and  was 
convinced  that  he  should  gain  nothing  but  wounds,  he  desisted  from 
his  enterprise,  and  began  to  ravage  the  country,  with  an  intention  to 
pass  the  winter  there ;  but  he  was  diverted  from  this  design  by  a  new 
ray  of  hope,  which  soon  drew  him  off  to  another  quarter. 

Aristaeas  and  Aristippus,  two  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Argos, 
had  excited  a  great  sedition  in  that  city.  The  latter  of  these  was 
desirous  of  supporting  himself,  by  the  favour  and  protection  of  Anti- 
gonus ;  and  Arista&as,  in  order  to  frustrate  his  design,  immediately 
invited  Pyrrhus  to  espouse  his  party.  The  king  of  Epirus,  always 
fond  of  new  motions,  considered  his  victories  as  so  many  steps  to 
greater  advantages;  and  thought  his  defeats  furnished  him  with  indis- 
,  pensable  reasons  for  entering  upon  a  new  war,  to  repair  his  losses. 
Neither  good  nor  ill  success,  therefore,  could  inspire  him  with  a  dis- 
position for  tranquillity;  for  which  reason  he  had  no  sooner  given 
audience  to  the  courier  of  Aristasas,  than  he  began  his  march  to 
Argos.  King  Areus  formed  several  ambuscades  to  destroy  him  by 
the  way,  and  having  possessed  himself  of  the  most  difficult  passes,  cut 
to  pieces  the  Gauls  and  Molossians,  who  formed  his  rear-guard. 
Ptolemy,  who  had  been  detached  by  Pyrrhus,  his  father,  to  succour 
that  guard,  was  killed  in  the  engagement,  upon  which  his  troops  dis- 
banded and  fled.  The  Lacedaemonian  cavalry,  commanded  by  Eval- 
cus,  an  officer  of  great  reputation,  pursued  them  with  so  much  ardour, 
that  he  insensibly  advanced  to  a  great  distance  from  his  infantry,  who 
were  incapable  of  keeping  up  with  him.^ 

Pyrrhus  being  informed  of  his  son's  death,  which  affected  him  with 
the  deepest  sorrow,  immediately  led  up  the  Molossian  cavalry  against 
the  pursuers ;  and  throwing  himself  among  the  thickest  of  their  troops, 
made  such  a  slaughter  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  in  a  moment  covered 
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him  with  blood.  He  was  always  intrepid  and  terrible  in  battles ;  bnt 
on  this  occasion,  when  grief  and  revenge  gave  a  new  edge  to  his  cour- 
age, he  even  surpassed  himself,  and  effaced  the  lustre  of  his  conduct 
in  all  former  battles,  by  the  superior  valour  and  intrepidity  which  he 
now  displayed.  He  continually  sought  Evalcus  in  the  throng,  and 
having  at  last  singled  him  out,  he  spurred  his  horse  against  him,  and 
struck  him  through  with  his  javelin,  after  having  been  in  great  danger 
himself.  He  then  sprang  from  his  horse,  and  made  a  terrible  slaughter 
of  the  Lacedsemonians,  whom  he  overthrew  in  heaps  upon  the  dead 
body  of  Evalcus.  This  loss  of  the  bravest  officers  and  troops  of 
Sp&rta,  proceeded  altogether  from  the  temerity  of  those,  who,  after 
they  had  gained  a  complete  victory,  suffered  it  to  be  wrested  out  of 
their  hands,  by  pursuing  those  who  fled,  with  a  blind  and  imprudent 
eagerness. 

l^jrrhtts,  having  thus  celebrated  the  funeral  solemnities  of  Ptolemy 
by  this  great  battle,  and  mitigated  his  affliction  in  some  measure,  by 
satiating  his  rage  and  vengeance  in  the  blood  of  those  who  had  slain 
his  son,  continued  his  march  to  Argos,  and  upon  his  arrival  there,  was 
informed  that  Antigonus  possessed  the  heights  upon  the  borders  of 
the  plain.  He  then  formed  his  camp  near  the  city  of  Nauplia,  and 
sent  a  herald  the  next  morning  to  Antigonus,  with  an  offer  to  decide 
their  quarrel  by  single  combat;  but  Antigonus  contented  himself 
with  replying,  ^'  that  if  ]^yrrhus  was  grown  weary  of  life,  there  was 
abandance  of  methods  of  putting  an  end  to  it." 

The  inhabitants  of  Argos  despatched  ambassadors,  at  the  same  time, 
to  both  these  princes,  to  entreat  them  to  withdraw  their  troops,  and 
not  reduce  their  city  into  subjection  to  either  of  them,  but  allow  it  to 
continue  in  a  state  of  friendship  with  both.  Antigonus  readily  con- 
sented to  this  proposal,  and  sent  his  son  as  a  hostage  to  the  Argives. 
Pyrrbtts  also  promised  to  retire ;  but  as  he  offered  no  security  for  the 
performance  of  his  word,  they  began  to  suspect  his  sincerity,  and 
indeed  with  sufficient  reason. 

As  soon  as  night  appeared  he  advanced  to  the  walls,  and  having 
foand  a  door  left  open  by  Aristseas,  he  had  time  to  pour  his  Gauls  into 
the  city,  and  seize  it  without  being  perceived.  But  when  he  would 
have  introduced  his  elephants,  he  found  the  gate  too  low;  which 
obliged  him  to  cause  the  towers  to  be  taken  down  from  their  backs, 
and  replaced  there  when  those  animals  had  entered  the  city.  All  this 
could  not  be  effected  in  the  darkness,  without  much  trouble,  noise,  and 
confusion,  and  without  a  considerable  loss  of  time,  which  caused  them 
w  be  discovered.  The  Argives,  when  they  beheld  the  enemy  in  the  city, 
fled  10  the  citadel,  and  to  those  places  that  were  most  advantageous 
for  their  defence,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  Antigonus,  to  press  his 
speedy  advance  to  their  assistance.  He  accordingly  marched  that 
moment,  and  caused  his  son,  with  the  other  officers,  to  enter  the  city 
at  the  head  of  his  best  troops. 

In  this  very  juncture  of  time,  king  Arena  also  arrived  at  Argos, 
with  a  thousand  Cretans,  and  as  many  Spartans  as  were  capable  of 
coming.  These  troops,  when  they  haid  all  joined  each  other*  charged 
the  Gauls  with  the  utmost  fury,  and  put  them  into  disorder.     Pyrrhua 
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hastened,  on  his  part,  to  sustain  them,  but  the  darkness  and  confusion 
were  then  so  ptreat,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  either  heard 
or  obeyed.  When  day  appeared,  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see 
the  citadel  filled  with  enemies;  and  as  he  then  imagined  all  was  lost, 
he  thought  of  nothing  but  a  timely  retreat.  But  as  he  had  some  ap- 
prehensions with  respect  to  the  city  g^tes,  which  were  much  too  nar- 
row, he  sent  orders  to  his  son  Helenns,  whom  he  had  left  without,  with 
the  greatest  part  of  the  army,  to  demolish  part  of  the  wall,  that  his 
troops  might  have  a  free  passage  out  of  die  city.  The  person  to 
whom  Pyrrhus  gave  this  order,  in  great  haste,  having  misunderstood 
his  meaning,  delivered  a  quite  contrary  message,  in  consequence  of 
which,  Helmms  immediately  drew  out  his  best  infantry,  with  all  the 
elephants  he  had  left,  and  then  advanced  into  the  city  to  assist  his 
father,  who  was  preparing  to  retire  the  moment  the  other  entered  the 
place. 

Pyrrhus,  as  long  as  the  place  afforded  him  a  suiBcient  extent  of 
ground,  appeared  with  a  resolute  mien,  and  frequently  faced  abont, 
and  repulsed  those  who  pursued  him ;  but  when  he  found  himself  en- 
gaged in  a  narrow  street,  which  ended  at  the  gate,  the  confusion, 
which  already  was  very  great,  became  infinitely  increased  by  the  arri- 
val of  the  troops  his  son  brought  to  his  assistance.  He  frequently 
called  aloud  to  them  to  withdraw,  in  order  to  clear  the  street,  but  in 
vain,  for  as  it  was  impossible  for  his  voice  to  be  heard,  they  still  con- 
tinued to  advance,  and  to  complete  the  calamity  in  which  they  were 
involved,  one  of  the  largest  elephants  sunk  down  in  the  middle  of  the 
gate,  and  filled  up  the  whole  extent  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  troops 
could  nether  advance  nor  retire.  The  confusion  occasioned  by  this 
accident  became  then  inexpressible. 

Pyrrhus  observing  the  disorder  of  his  men,  who  broke  forward,  and 
were  driven  back,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  took  off  the  glittering 
crest  which  distinguished  his  helmet,  and  caused  him  to  be  known, 
and  then,  confiding  in  the  goodness  of  his  horse,  he  rushed  into  the 
throng  of  his  enemies  who  pursued  him ;  and  while  he  was  fighting 
with  an  air  of  desperation,  one  of  the  adverse  party  advanced  to  him, 
and  pierced  his  cuirass  with  a  javelin.  The  wound,  however,  was  nei- 
ther great  nor  dangerous,  and  Pyrrhus  immediately  turned  upon  the 
man  from  whom  he  received  it,  and  who  happened  to  be  only  a  private 
soldier,  the  son  of  a  poor  woman  of  Argos.  The  mother  beheld  the 
combat  from  the  top  of  a  house,  where  she  stood  with  several  other 
women. 

The  moment  she  saw  her  son  engaged  with  Pyrrhus,  she  almost 
lost  her  senses,  and  was  chilled  with  horror  at  the  danger  to  which 
she  beheld  him  exposed.  In  the  excess  of  her  agony  she  caught  up 
a  large  tile,  and  threw  it  down  upon  Pyrrhus.  The  mass  fell  directly 
upon  his  head,  and  his  helmet  being  too  weak  to  defend  him  from  the 
blow,  his  eyes  were  immediately  covered  with  darkness,  his  hands 
dropped  the  reins,  and  he  sunk  down  from  his  horse  without  being 
then  observed.  But  he  was  soon  discovered  by  a  soldier,  who  put  an 
end  to  his  life,  by  cutting  off  his  head. 

The  report  of  this  accident  was  immediately  spread  in  all  parts. 
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AlcjonieaSy  the  son  of  Antigonus,  took  the  head  from  the  soldier,  and 
rode  away  with  it  full  speed  to  his  father,  at  whose  feet  he  threw  it ; 
bat  he  met  with  a  very  ill  reception  for  acting  in  a  manner  so  unbe- 
coming his  rank.  Antigonus,  recollecting  the  fate  of  his  grandfather 
Antigonus,  and  that  of  Demetrius  his  father,  could  not  refrain  from 
tears  at  so  mournful  a  spectacle,  and  caused  magnificent  honours  to 
be  rendered  to  the  remains  of  Pyrrhus.  After  having  made  himself 
master  of  his  camp  and  army,  he  treated  his  son  Helenus,  and  the 
rest  of  his  friends,  with  great  generosity,  and  sent  them  back  to  Epirus. 
The  title  of  a  great  captain  is  justly  due  to  Pyrrhus,  as  he  was  so 
particularly  esteemed  by  the  Romans  themselves ;  and  especially  if 
we  consider  the  glorious  testimony  given  in  his  favour,  by  a  person 
che  most  worthy  of  belief  with  regard  to  the  merit  of  a  warrior,  and 
the  best  qualified  to  form  a  competent  judgment  in  that  particular. 
Livy  reports  from  a  historian,  whom  he  cites  as  his  voucher,  that 
flannibal,  when  he  was  asked  by  Scipio,  whom  he  thought  the  most 
able  and  consummate  general,  placed  Alexander  in  the  first  rank, 
Pyrrhus  in  the  second,  and  himself  in  the  third.^ 

The  same  general  also  characterized  Pyrrhus,  by  adding,  ^^  that 
he  was  the  first  who  taught  the  art  of  encamping ;  that  no  one  was 
more  skilful  in  choosing  his  posts,  and  drawing  up  his  troops ;  that  he 
had  a  peculiar  art  in  conciliating  afieotion,  and  attaching  people  to 
his  interest ;  and  that  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  people  of  Italy  were 
more  desirous  of  having  him  for  their  master,  though  a  stranger,  than 
to  be  governed  by  the  Romans  themselves,  who,  for  so  many  years, 
had  held  the  first  rank  in  that  country." 

Pyrrhus  might  possibly  be  master  of  all  these  great  qualities ;  but 
I  cannot  comprehend,  why  Hannibal  should  represent  him  as  the  first 
who  taught  the  art  of  encamping.  Were  not  several  Grecian  kings 
and  generals  master  of  this  before  him  ?  The  Romans,  indeed,  learned 
it  from  him,  and  Hannibal's  defence  extends  no  farther.  But,  these 
extraordinary  qualities  alone  are  not  sufficient  to  constitute  a  great 
commander ;  and  even  proved  ineffectual  to  him  on  several  occasions. 
He  was  defeated  by  the  Romans  near  Asculnm,  merely  from  having 
made  a  bad  choice  of  ground.  He  failed  in  his  attempt  on  Sparta,  by 
deferring  the  attack  for  a  few  hours.  He  lost  Sicily,  by  his  injudicious 
treatment  of  the  people ;  and  was  himself  killed  at  Argos,  for  venturing 
too  rashly  into  an  enemy's  city.  We  might  also  enumerate  a  variety 
of  other  errors  committed  by  him,  with  i-eference  even  to  military 
affairs. 

Is  it  not  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  rank  and  duty  of  a  great 
general,  and  especially  a  king,  to  be  always  exposing  his  person  without 
the  least  precaution,  like  a  common  soldier ;  to  charge  in  the  foremost 
ranks,  like  a  common  adventurer ;  to  be  more  vain  of  a  personal  action, 
which  only  shows  strength  and  intrepidity,  than  a  wise  and  attentive 
conduct,  so  essential  to  a  general,  vigilant  for  the  general  safety,  who 
never  confounds  his  own  merit  and  functions  with  those  of  a  private 
soldier?     We  may  even  observe  the  same  defects  to  have  been  very 
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apparent  in  the  kings  and  generals  of  this  age,  who  nndonbtedly  were 
led  into  it  by  the  false  lustre  of  Alexander's  successful  temerity. 

May  it  not  be  also  said,  that  Pyrrhus  was  deficient,  in  not  observing 
any  rule  in  his  military  enterprises,  and  in  plunging  blindly  into  wars, 
without  reflection,  without  cause,  through  temperament,  passion,  habit. 
and  inability  to  continue  in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  or  pass  any  part  of 
his  time  to  his  satisfaction,  unless  he  were  tilting  with  all  the  world? 
The  reader  will,  I  hope,  forgive  me  the  oddness  of  that  expression, 
since  a  character  of  this  nature  seems,  in  my  opinion,  very  much  to 
resemble  that  of  the  heroes  and  knights-errant  of  romance. 

But  no  fault  is  more  obvious  in  the  character  of  Pyrrhus,  nor  must 
have  shocked  my  readers  more,  than  his  forming  his  enterprises  without 
the  least  maturity  of  thought,  and  abandoning  himself,  without  exami- 
nation, to  the  least  appearances  of  success ;  frequently  changing  his 
views,  on  such  slender  occasions,  as  discover  no  consistency  of  design. 
and  even  little  judgment;  in  a  word,  beginning  every  thing,  ana 
ending  nothing.  His  whole  life  was  a  continued  series  of  uncertainty 
and  variation ;  and  while  he  suffered  his  restless  and  impetuous  ambi- 
tion to  bury  him,  at  different  times,  into  Sicily,  Italy,  Macedonia,  and 
Greece,  his  cares  and  attention  were  employed  nowhere  so  little  as  in 
Epirus,  the  land  of  his  nativity,  and  his  hereditary  dominions.  Let 
us  then  allow  him  the  title  of  a  great  captain,  if  valour  and  intrepidity 
alone  are  suflicient  to  deserve  it;  for  in  these  qualities  no  man  was 
ever  his  superior.  When  we  behold  him  in  his  battles,  we  think  our- 
selves spectators  of  the  vivacity,  intrepidity,  and  martial  ardour  of 
Alexander :  but  he  certainly  had  not  the  qualities  of  a  good  king,  who, 
when  he  really  loves  his  people,  makes  his  valour  consist  in  their 
defence,  his  happiness  in  making  them  happy,  and  his  glory  in  their 
peace  and  security. 

The  reputation  of  the  Romans  beginning  now  to  spread  through 
foreign  nations,  by  the  war  they  had  maintained  for  six  years  against 
Pyrrhus,  whom  at  length  they  compelled  to  retire  from  Italy  and  re- 
turn ignominiously  to  Epirus,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  sent  ambassadors 
to  desire  their  friendship ;  and  the  Romans  were  charmed  to  find  it 
solicited  by  so  great  a  king.^ 

An  embassy  was  also  sent  from  Rome  to  Egypt,  the  following  year, 
in  return  to  the  civilities  of  Ptolemy.*  The  ambassadors  were  Q.  Fa- 
bius  Gurges,  Cn.  Fabius  Pictor,  with  Numerius,  his  brother,  and  Q. 
Ogulnius.  The  disinterested  air  with  which  they  appeared,  sufficiently 
indicated  the  greatness  of  their  souls.  Ptolemy  gave  them  a  splendid 
entertainment,  and  took  that  opportunity  to  present  each  of  them 
with  a  crown  of  gold ;  which  they  received,  because  they  were  unwill- 
ing to  disoblige  him  by  declining  the  honour  he  intended  them ;  but 
they  went  the  next  morning,  and  placed  them  on  the  heads  of  the 
king's  statues  erected  in  the  public  parts  of  the  city.  The  king  having 
likewise  tendered  them  very  considerable  presents,  at  their  audience 
of  leave,  they  received  them  as  they  before  accepted  of  the  crowns ; 
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bat  before  they  went  to  the  senate,  to  give  an  account  of  their  embassy, 
after  their  arrival  at  Rome,  they  deposited  all  those  presents  in  the 
public  treasury,  and  made  it  evident,  by  so  noble  a  conduct,  that  per- 
sons of  honour  ought,  when  they  serve  the  public,  to  propose  no  other 
advantage  to  themselves,  than  the  honour  of  acquitting  themselves 
well  of  their  duty.  The  republic,  however,  would  not  suffer  itself  to 
be  exceeded  in  generosity  of  sentiments.  The  senate  and  people  came 
to  a  resolution,  that  the  ambassadors,  in  consideration  of  the  services 
they  had  rendered  the  state,  should  receive  a  sum  of  money  equivalent 
to  that  they  had  deposited  in  the  public  treasury.  This,  indeed,  was 
an  amiable  contest  between  generosity  and  glory,  and  one  is  at  a  loss 
to  know  to  which  of  the  antagonists  to  ascribe  the  victory.  Where 
shall  we  now  find  men  who  devote  themselves,  in  such  a  manner,  to 
the  public  good,  without  any  interested  expectations  of  a  return ;  and 
who  enter  upon  employments  in  the  state,  without  the  least  view  of 
enriching  themselves  ?  and  let  me  ask  too,  where  shall  we  find  states 
and  princes,  who  know  how  to  esteem  and  recompense  merit  in  this 
manner  ?  We  may  observe  here,  says  a  historian,^  three  fine  models 
set  before  us,  in  the  noble  liberality  of  Ptolemy,  the  disinterested  spirit 
of  the  ambassadors,  and  the  grateful  equity  of  the  Romans. 

SECTION  Yin. — ATHENS   TAKEN   BY  ANTIGONUS.      PTOLEMY   PHILADEL- 

PHUS   IMPROVES   COMMERCE.      HIS   DEATH. 

The  Greeks,  after  they  had  been  subjected  by  the  Macedonians,  and 
rendered  dependent  on  their  authority,  seemed,  by  losing  their  liberty, 
to  have  been  also  divested  of  that  courage,  and  greatness  of  soul,  by 
which  they  had  been  till  then  so  eminently  distinguished  from  other 
people.  They  appeared  entirely  changed,  and  to  have  lost  all  simili- 
tude to  their  ancient  character.  Sparta,  that  was  once  so  bold  and 
imperious,  in  a  manner  possessed  of  the  sovereignty  of  all  Greece, 
patiently  bowed  down  her  neck,  at  last,  beneath  a  foreign  yoke ;  and 
we  shall  soon  behold  her  subjected  to  domestic  tyrants,  who  will  treat 
her  with  the  utmost  cruelty.  We  shall  see  Athens,  once  so  jealous  of  her 
liberty  and  so  formidable  to  ^.he  most  powerful  kings,  running  headlong 
into  slavery,  and,  as  she  changes  her  masters,  successively  paying  them 
the  homage  of  the  basest  and  most  abject  adulation.  Each  of  these 
cities  will,  from  time  to  time,  make  some  efforts  to  reinstate  themselves 
in  their  ancient  liberties,  but  impetuously,  and  without  success. 

Antigonus  Gonatus,  king  of  Macedonia,  became  very  powerful  some 
years  after  the  death  of  Pyrrhus,  and  thereby  formidable  to  the  states 
of  Greece;  the  Lacedsemonians,  therefore,  entered  into  a  league 
with  the  Athenians  against  him,  and  engaged  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
to  accede  to  it.  Antigonus,  in  order  to  frustrate  the  confederacy 
which  these  two  states  had  formed  against  him,  and  to  prevent  the 
consequences  that  might  result  from  it,  immediately  began  hostilities 
with  the  siege  of  Athens ;  but  Ptolemy  soon  sent  a  fleet  thither,  under 
the  command  of  Patroclus,  one  of  his  generals ;  while  Areus,  king  of 
Lacedaemon,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  succour  that  city 
by  land.     Patroclus,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  before  the  place,  advised 
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Anus  to  attack  the  eDemj,  and  promised  to  make  a  descent  at  th^ 
same  time,  in  order  to  assault  them  in  the  rear.  This  counsel  was 
very  judicious,  and  could  not  have  failed  of  success,  had  it  been  carried 
into  execution;  but  Areus,  who  wanted  provisions  for  his  troops, 
thought  it  more  advisable  to  return  to  Sparta.  The  fleet,  therefore, 
being  incapable  of  acting  alone,  sailed  back  to  Egypt,  without  doing 
any  thing.  This  is  the  usual  inconvenience  to  which  troops  of  different 
nations  are  exposed,  when  they  are  commanded  by  chiefs  who  have 
neither  any  subordination,  nor  good  understanding  between  them. 
Athens,  thus  abandoned  by  her  allies,  became  a  prey  to  Antigonus, 
who  placed  a  garrison  in  it.' 

Patroclus  happened,  in  his  return,  to  stop  at  Caunus,  a  maritime 
city  of  Carta,  where  he  met  with  Sotades,  a  poet  universally  decried 
for  the  unbounded  license,  both  of  his  muse  and  his  manners.  His 
satiric  poetry  never  spared  either  his  best  friends,  or  the  most  worthy 
persons,  and  even  the  sacred  characters  of  kings  were  not  exempted 
from  his  malignity.  When  he  was  at  the  court  of  Lysimachus,  he 
affected  to  blacken  the  reputation  of  Ptolemy  by  atrocious  calumny; 
and  when  he  was  entertained  by  this  latter,  he  traduced  Lysimachus 
in  the  same  manner.  He  had  composed  a  virulent  satire  against 
Ptolemy,  wherein  he  inserted  many  cutting  reflections  on  his  marriage 
with  Arsinoc,  his  own  sister ;  he  afterwards  fled  from  Alexandria,  to 
save  himself  from  the  resentment  of  that  prince.  Patroclus  thought 
it  his  duty  to  make  an  example  of  a  wretch  who  had  affronted  his 
master  in  such  an  insolent  manner ;  he  accordingly  caused  a  weight 
of  lead  to  be  fastened  to  his  body,  and  then  ordered  him  to  be  thrown 
into  the  sea.^  The  generality  of  poets  who  profess  satire,  are  a  dan- 
gerous and  detestable  race  of  men,  who  have  renounced  all  probity 
and  shame,  and  whose  quill,  dipped  in  the  bitterest  gall,  respects 
neither  rank  nor  virtue. 

The  affairs  of  Ptolemy  were  greatly  perplexed  by  a  revolt  excited  in 
Egypt,  by  a  prince  from  whom  he  never  expected  any  such  treatment. 
Magas,  governor  of  Cyrenaica  and  Libya,  having  set  up  the  standard  of 
rebellion  against  Ptolemy,  his  master  and  benefactor,  caused  himself  to 
be  proclaimed  king  of  those  provinces.  Ptolemy  and  he  were  brothers 
by  the  same  mother ;  for  the  latter  was  the  soaof  Berenice  and  Philip, 
a  Macedonian  officer,  who  was  her  husband  before  she  was  espoused 
to  Ptolemy  Soter.  Her  solicitations,  therefore,  obtained  for  him  this 
government,  when  she  was  advanced  to  the  honours  of  a  crown,  upon 
the  death  of  Ophelias,  as  I  have  formerly  observed.  Magas  had  so 
well  established  himself  in  his  government,  by  long  possession,  and 
by  his  marriage  with  Apamia,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus  Soter,  king 
of  Syria,  that  he  endeavoured  to  render  himself  independent ;  and  as 
ambition  is  a  boundless  passion,  his  pretensions  rose  still  higher.  He 
was  not  contented  with  wresting  from  his  brother  the  two  provinces 
he  governed,  but  formed  a  resolution  to  dethrone  him.  With  this 
view  he  advanced  into  Egypt,  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  and,  in 
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tns  march  toward  Alexandria^  made  himself  master  of  Paretonion,  a 
city  of  Marmorica.' 

The  intelligence  he  received  of  the  revolt  of  the  Marmarides  in 
Libya,  prevented  him  from  proceeding  any  farther  in  this  expedition  ; 
and  he  immediately  returned,  to  regulate  the  disorders  in  his  provinces. 
Ptolemy,  who  had  marched  an  army  to  the  frontiers,  had  now  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  attacking  him  in  his  retreat,  and  entirely 
defeating  his  troops ;  but  a  new  danger  called  him  to  another  quarter. 
He  detected  a  conspiracy  which  had  been  formed  against  him,  by  four 
thousand  Gauls,  whom  he  had  taken  into  his  pay,  and  who  intended 
no  less  than  to  drive  him  out  of  Egypt,  and  seize  it  for  themselves. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  frustrate  their  design,  he  found  himself  obliged 
to  return  to  Egypt,  where  he  drew  the  conspirators  into  an  island  in 
the  Nile,  and  shut  them  up  so  effectually  there,  that  they  all  perished 
by  famine,  except  those  who  chose  rather  to  destroy  one  another,  than 
languish  out  their  lives  in  that  miserable  manner. 

Magas,  as  soon  as  he  had  calmed  the  troubles  which  occasioned  his 
return,  renewed  his  designs  on  Egypt,  and,  in  order  to  succeed  mpre 
effectually,  engaged  his  father-in-law,  Antiochus  Soter,  to  enter  into 
his  plan.  It  was  then  resolved,  that  Antiochus  should  attack  Ptolemy 
on  one  side,  while  Magas  invaded  him  on  the  other ;  but  Ptolemy, 
who  had  secret  intelligence  of  his  treaty,  prevented  Antiochus  in  his 
design,  and  gave  him  so  much  employment  in  all  his  maritime  pro- 
vinces, by  repeated  descents,  and  the  devastations  made  by  the  troops 
he  sent  into  those  parts,  that  this  prince  was  obliged  to  continue  m 
his  own  dominions,  to  concert  measures  for  their  defence ;  and  Magas, 
who  expected  a  diversion  to  be  made  in  his  favour  by  Antiochus, 
thought  it  not  advisable  to  enter  upon  an  action,  when  he  perceived 
that  his  ally  had  not  made  the  effort  on  which  he  depended.^ 

Phileteres,  who  founded  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  died  the  follow- 
ing year,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  He  was  a  eunuch,  and  originally  a 
servant  of  Docimus,  an  oflScer  in  the  army  of  Antigonus ;  who  having 
quitted  that  prince,  to  enter  into  the  service  of  Lysimachus,  was  soon 
followed  by  Phileteres.  Lysimachus,  finding  him  a  person  of  great 
capacity,  made  him  his  treasurer,  and  intrusted  him  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city  of  Pergamus,  in  which  his  treasures  were  deposited. 
He  served  Lysimachus  very  faithfully  in  this  post  for  several  years ; 
bat  his  attachment  to  the  interest  of  Agathocles,  the  eldest  son  of 
Lysimachus,  who  was  destroyed  by  the  intrigues  of  Arsinoe,  the 
younger  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  as  I  have  formerly  related,  and 
the  affliction  he  testified  at  the  tragical  death  of  that  prince,  caused 
him  to  be  suspected  by  the  young  queen,  ai0  she  accordingly  took 
measures  to  destroy  him.  Phileteres,  who  was  sensible  of  her  inten- 
tions, resolved  upon  a  revolt,  and  succeeded  in  his  design,  by  the 
protection  of  Seleucus,  after  which  he  supported  himself  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  city  and  treasures  of  Lysimachus;  favoured  in  hia 
views  by  the  troubles  which  arose  upon  the  death  of  that  prince,  and 
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that  of  Seleucus,  which  happened  seven  months  after.  He  conducted 
his  affairs  with  so  much  art  and  capacity,  amid  all  the  divisions  of 
the  successors  of  those  two  princes,  that  he  preserved  the  city,  with 
all  the  country  around  it,  for  the  space  of  twenty  years,  and  formed 
it  into  a  state,  which  subsisted  for  several  generations  in  his  family, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  potent  states  of  Asia.  He  had  two 
brothers,  Eumenes  and  Attains,  the  former  of  whom,  who  was  the 
eldest,  had  a  son  also  named  Eumenes,  who  succeeded  his  uncle,  and 
reigned  twenty-two  years.' 

In  this  year  began  the  first  Punic  war,  which  continued  for  the 
space  of  twenty-four  years,  between  the  Romans  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians. 

Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  having  built  a  city  near  the  former 
site  of  Astacus,  which  Lysimachus  destroyed,  called  it  Nicomedia, 
from  his  own  name.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  history 
of  the  lower  empire,  because  several  of  the  Roman  emperors  resided 
there.* 

Antiochus  Soter  was  desirous  of  improving  the  death  of  Phileteres 
to  his  own  advantage,  and  take  that  opportunity  to  seize  his  domi- 
nions ;  but  Eumenes,  his  nephew  and  successor,  raised  a  fine  army 
for  his  defence,  and  obtained  such  a  complete  victory  over  him  near 
Bardis,  as  not  only  secured  him  the  possession  of  what  he  already  en- 
joyed, but  enabled  him  to  enlarge  his  dominions  very  considerably. 

Antiochus  returned  to  Antioch  after  this  defeat,  where  he  ordered 
one  of  his  sons  to  be  put  to  death  for  raising  a  commotion  in  his  ab- 
sence, and  caused  the  other,  whose  name  was  the  same  as  his  own,  to 
be  proclaimed  king ;  shortly  after  which  he  died,  and  left  him  all  his 
dominions.^  This  young  prince  was  his  son  by  Stratonice,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Demetrius,  who,  from  his  mother-in-law,  became  his  consort,  as 
I  have  formerly  observed.* 

Antiochus,  the  son,  when  he  came  to  the  crown,  was  espoused  to 
Laodice,  his  sister  by  the  father.'  He  afterwards  assumed  the  sur- 
name of  Theos,  which  signifies  God,  and  distinguishes  him,  at  this 
day,  from  the  other  kings  of  Syria,  who  were  called  by  the  name  of 
Antiochus.  The  Milesians  were  the  first  who  conferred  it  upon  him, 
to  testify  their  gratitude  for  his  delivering  them  from  the  tyranny  of 
Timarchus,  governor  of  Garia  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  was 
not  only  master  of  Egypt,  but  of  Goelosyria  and  Palestine,  with  the 
provinces  of  Gilicia,  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  and  Garia,  in  Asia  Minor. 
Timarchus  revolted  from  his  sovereign,  and  chose  Miletus  for  the  seat 
of  his  residence.  The  Milesians,  in  order  to  free  themselves  from 
this  tyrant,  had  recourse  to  Antiochus,  who  defeated  and  killed  him ; 
in  acknowledgment  for  which  they  rendered  him  divine  honours,  and 
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even  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  God.  With  such  impious  flat* 
ter J  was  it  usual  to  treat  the  reigning  princes  of  those'  ages  !  The 
Lemnians  had  likewise  bestowed  the  same  title  on  his  father  and 
grandfather,  and  did  not  scruple  to  erect  temples  to  their  honour ; 
and  the  people  of  Smyrna  were  altogether  as  obsequious  to  his 
mother,  Stratonice.^ 

Serosus,  the  famous  historian  of  Babylon,  flourished  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  prince's  reign,  and  dedicated  his  history  to  him.  Pliny 
informs  us  that  it  contained  the  astronomical  observations  of  four 
hundred  and  eighty  years.  When  the  Macedonians  were  masters  of 
Babylon,  Berosus  made  himself  acquainted  with  their  language,  ana 
went  first  to  Cos,  which  had  been  rendered  famous  by  the  birth  of  * 
Hippocrates,  and  there  established  a  school,  in  which  he  taught  as- 
tronomy and  astrology.^  From  Cos  he  proceeded  to  Athens,  where, 
notwithstanding  the  vanity  of  his  art,  he  acquired  so  much  reputa- 
tion by  his  astrological  predictions,  that  the  citizens  erected  a  statue 
to  him,  with  a  tongue  of  gold,  in  the  Gymnasium,  where  the  youths 
performed  all  their  exercises.^  Josephus  and  Eusebius  have  trans- 
mitted to  us  some  excellent  fragments  of  this  history,  which  illustrate 
several  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  without  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  trace  any  exact  succession  of  the  kings  of  Babylon. 
Ptolemy,  being  desirous  to  enrich  his  kingdom,  conceived  an  expe- 
dient to  draw  into  it  all  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  East,  which, 
till  then,  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Tyrians,  who  transacted 
it  by  sea  as  far  as  Elath,  and  from  thence  by  land  to  Rhinocorura, 
and  from  this  last  place  by  sea  again  to  the  city  of  Tyre.  Elath  and 
Rhinocorura  were  two  seaports ;  the  first  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and  the  second  on  the  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean, 
between  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  near  the  mouths  of  the  river  of 
Egypt.* 

Ptolemy,  in  order  to  draw  this  commerce  into  his  own  kingdom, 
thought  it  necessary  to  found  a  city  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Red  Sea,  from  whence  the  ships  were  to  set  out.  He  accordingly 
built  it  almost  on  the  frontiers  of  Ethiopia,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
his  mother,  Berenice ;  but  the  port  not  being  very  commodious,  that 
of  Myos-Hermos  was  preferred,  as  being  very  near,  and  much  better ; 
and  all  the  commodities  of  Arabia,  India,  Persia,  and  Ethiopia,  were 
conveyed  thither.  From  thence  they  were  transported  on  camels  to 
Coptus,  where  they  were  again  shipped,  and  brought  down  the  Nile 
to  Alexandria,  which  transmitted  them  to  all  the  West,  in  exchange 
for  its  merchandise,  which  was  afterwards  exported  to  the  East.  But 
as  the  passage  from  Coptus  to  the  Bed  Sea  lay  across  the  deserts, 
where  no  water  could  be  procured,  and  which  had  neither  cities  nor 
house?  to  lodge  the  caravans,  Ptolemy,  in  order  to  remedy  this  incon- 
venience, caused  a  canal  to  be  opened  cJong  the  great  road,  and  to 
communicate  with  the  Nile,  that  supplied  it  with  water.     On  the  edge 

of  this  canal,  houses  were  erected,  at  proper  distances,  for  the  recep- 

-  '  111  .^—^^^-1^-.  II        
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tion  of  passengers,  and  to  supply  them  and  thair  beasts  of  burden 
with  every  necessary  accommodation.^ 

Useful  as  all  these  labours  were,  Ptolemy  did  not  think  them  suffi- 
cient, for,  as  he  intended  to  engross  all  the  traffic  between  the  East 
and  West  into  his  dominions,  he  thought  his  plan  would  be  imperfect 
unless  he  could  protect  what  he  had  facilitated  in  other  respects. 
With  this  view  he  caused  two  fleets  to  be  fitted  out,  one  for  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  other  for  the  Mediterranean.  This  last  was  extremely 
fine,  and  some  of  the  vessels  which  composed  it  much  exceeded  the 
common  size.  Two  of  them,  in  particular,  had  thirty  benches  of  oars, 
one  twenty,  four  rowed  with  fourteen,  two  vith  twelve,  fourteen  with 
eleven,  thirty  with  nine,  thirty-seven  with  seven,  five  with  six,  and 
seventeen  with  five.  The  number  of  the  whole  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  twelve  vessels.  He  had  as  many  more  with  four  and 
three  benches  of  oars,  besides  a  prodigious  number  of  small  vessels. 
With  this  formidable  fleet  he  not  only  protected  his  commerce  from 
all  insults,  but  kept  in  subjection,  as  long  as  he  lived,  most  of  the 
maritime  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  as  Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  and 
Garia,  as  far  as  the  Cyclades.^ 

Magas,  king  of  Cyrene  and  Libya,  growing  very  aged  and  infirm, 
caused  overtures  of  accommodation  to  be  tendered  to  his  brother, 
Ptolemy,  with  the  proposal  of  a  marriage  between  Berenice,  his 
only  daughter,  and  the  oldest  son  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  a  pro- 
mise to  give  her  all  his  dominions  for  her  dowry.  The  negotiation 
succeeded;  and  a  peace  was  concluded  on  those  terms.' 

Magas,  however,  died  before  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  having 
contin  116(1  in  the  government  of  Lybia  and  Gyrenaica,  for  the  space 
of  fifty  years.  Toward  the  close  of  his  days,  he  abandoned  himself 
to  pleasure,  and  particularly  to  excess  at  his  table,  which  greatly  im- 
paired his  health.  His  widow  Apamia,  whom  Justin  calls  Arsinoe, 
resolved,  after  his  death,  to  break  off  her  daughter's  marriage  with  the 
son  of  Ptolemy,  as  it  had  been  concluded  without  her  consent.  With 
this  view,  she  employed  persons  in  Macedonia  to  invite  Demetrius,  the 
uncle  of  king  Antigonus  Gonatus,  to  come  to  her  court,  assuring  him, 
at  the  same  time,  that  her  daughter  and  crown  should  be  his.  Deme- 
trius arrived  there  in  a  short  time ;  but  as  soon  as  Apamia  beheld 
him,  she  contracted  a  violent  passion  for  him,  and  resolved  to  espouse 
him  herself.  From  that  moment  he  neglected  the  daughter,  to  engage 
himself  to  the  mother ;  and  as  he  imagined  that  her  favour  raised  him 
above  all  things,  he  began  to  treat  the  young  princess,  as  well  as  the 
ministers  and  officers  of  the  army,  in  such  an  insolent  and  imperious 
manner,  that  they  formed  a  resolution  to  destroy  him.  Berenice  her- 
self conducted  the  conspirators  to  the  door  of  her  mother's  apartment, 
where  they  stabbed  him  in  his  bed,  though  Apamia  employed  ail  her 
efforts  to  save  him,  and  even  covered  him  with  her  own  body.  Bere- 
nice, after  this,  went  to  Egypt,  where  her  marriage  with  Ptolemy 

•  Btrab.  1.  zyIL  p.  816.    Plin.  L  ri  o.  23.  •  Theoerit.  Idyll,  xrii.    AtkuK,  L  ▼.  p»  SOS. 
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was  consummated,  and  Apamia  was  sent  to  her  brother  Antiochus 
Theos,  in  Syria.' 

The  princess  had  the  art  to  exasperate  her  brother  so  effectually 
against  Ptolemy,  that  she  at  last  spirited  him  up  to  a  war,  which  con- 
tinned  for  a  long  space  of  time,  and  was  productive  of  fatal  conse- 
qaences  to  Antiochus,  as  will  be  evident  in  the  sequel.^ 

Ptolemy  did  net  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  his  declining 
atate  of  health  not  permitting  him  to  expose  himself  to  the  fatigues  of 
a  campaign,  and  the  inconveniences  of  a  camp ;  for  which  reason  he 
left  the  war  to  the  conduct  of  his  generals.  Antiochus,  who  was  then 
in  the  flower  of  his  age,  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  all  the  forces  of 
Sabylon  and  the  east,  and  with  a  resolution  to  carry  on  the  war  with 
the  utmost  vigour.  History  has  not  preserved  the  particulars  of  what 
passed  in  that  campaign,  or  perhaps  the  advantages  obtained  on. either 
aide  were  not  very  considerable.^ 

Ptolemy  did  not  forget  to  improve  his  library,  notwithstanding  the 
war,  and  continually  enriched  it  with  new  books.  lie  was  exceedingly 
carious  in  pictures  and  designs  by  great  masters.  Aratus,  the  famous 
Sicyonian,  was  one  of  those  who  collected  for  him  in  Greece ;  and  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  gratify  the  taste  of  that  prince  for  those  works 
of  art  to  such  a  degree,  that  Ptolemy  entertained  a  friendship  for  him, 
and  presented  him  with  twenty-five  talents,  which  he  expended  in  the 
relief  of  the  necessitous  Sicyonians,  and  in  the  redemption  of  such  of 
them  as  were  detained  in  captivity.* 

While  Antiochus  was  employed  in  his  war  with  Egypt,  a  great  in- 
surrection was  fomented  in  the  east,  and  which  his  remoteness  at  that 
time  rendered  him  incapable  of  preventing  with  necessary  expeditioti. 
The  revolt,  therefore,  daily  gathered  strength,  till  it  at  last  became 
incapable  of  remedy.  These  troubles  gave  birth  to  the  Parthian 
empire.* 

The  cause  of  these  commotions  proceeded  from  Agathocles,  governor 
of  the  Parthian  dominions  for  Antiochus.  This  officer  attempted  to 
offer  violence  to  a  youth  of  the  country,  whose  name  was  Tiridates ; 
upon  which  Arsaces,  the  brother  of  the  boy,  a  person  of  low  extraction, 
but  great  courage  and  honour,  assembled  some  of  his  friends,  in  order 
to  deliver  his  brother  from  the  brutality  intended  him.  They  accord- 
ingly fell  upon  the  governor,  killed  him  on  the  spot,  and  then  fled  for 
safety  with  several  persons,  whom  they  had  drawn  together  for  their 
defence  against  the  pursuit  to  which  such  a  bold  proceeding  would 
inevitably  expose  them.  Their  party  grew  so  numerous  by  the  negli- 
gence of  Antiochus,  that  Arsaces  soon  found  himself  strong  enough 
to  drive  the  Macedonians  out  of  that  province,  and  assume  the  govern- 
ment himself.^  The  Macedonians  had  always  continued  masters  of  it, 
from  the  death  of  Alexander ;  first  under  Eumenes,  then  under  An- 
tigonus,  next  under  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  lastly  under  Antiochus. 
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Nearly  about  the  same  time,  Theodotus  also  revolted  in  Bactriana, 
and  from  a  governor,  became  king  of  that  province ;  after  which  he* 
subjected  the  thousand  cities  it  contained,  while  Antiochas  was  amusing 
himself  with  the  Egyptian  war,  and  strengthened  himself  so  effectually 
in  his  new  acquisitions,  that  it  became  impossible  to  reduce  him  after- 
wards. This  example  was  followed  by  all  the  other  nations  in  those 
parts,  each  of  whom  threw  off  the  yoke  at  the  same  time ;  by  which 
means  Antiochus  lost  all  the  eastern  provinces  of  his  empire  beyond 
the  Tigris.  This  event  happened,  according  to  Justin,  when  L.  Man- 
lius  Vulso,  and  M.  Atilius  Regulus,  were  consuls  at  Rome ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  first  Punic  war.^ 

The  troubles  and  revolts  in  the  east,  made  Antiochus  at  last  de- 
sirous to  disengage  himself  from  the  war  with  Ptolemy.  A  treaty  of 
peace  was  accordingly  concluded  between  them ;  and  the  conditions 
of  it  were,  that  Antiochus  should  divorce  Laodice,  and  espouse  Bere- 
nice, the  daughter  of  Ptolemy ;  that  he  should  also  disinherit  his  issue 
by  the  first  marriage,  and  secure  the  crown  to  his  children  by  the 
second.^  Antiochus,  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  repudiated 
Laodice,  though  she  was  his  sister  by  the  father's  side,  and  had  brought 
him  two  sons ;  Ptolemy  then  embarked  at  Pelusium,  and  conducted 
his  daughter  to  Seleucia,  a  maritime  city,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Orontes,  a  river  of  Syria.  Antiochus  came  thither  to  receive  his  bride, 
and  the  nuptials  were  solemnized  with  great  magnificence.  Ptolemy 
had  a  tender  affection  for  his  daughter,  and  gave  orders  to  have  regular 
supplies  of  water  from  the  Nile  transmitted  to  her ;  believing  it  better 
for  her  health  than  any  other  water  whatever,  and  therefore  he  was 
desirous  she  should  drink  none  but  that.  When  marriages  are  con- 
tracted from  no  other  motives  than  political  views,  and  are  founded  on 
such  unjust  conditions,  they  are  generally  attended  with  calamitous 
^nd  fatal  events. 

These  particulars  of  the  marriage  of  Antiochus  with  the  daughter 
of  Ptolemy  were  evidently  foretold  by  the  prophet  Daniel.  I  shall 
here  repeat  the  beginning  of  this  prophecy,  which  has  already  been 
explained  elsewhere,  that  the  reader  may  at  once  behold  and  admire 
the  prediction  of  the  greatest  events  in  history,  and  their  literal  ac- 
complishment at  the  appointed  time. 

"I  will  now  show  thee  the  truth." ^  These  words  were  spoken  to 
Daniel,  on  the  part  of  God,  by  the  man  clothed  in  linen.  ''  Behold, 
there  shall  stand  up  yet  three  kings  in  Persia ;"  namely.  Gyrus,  who 
was  then  upon  his  throne ;  his  son  Gambyses ;  and  Darius,  the  son  of 
Hystaspes.  "  And  the  fourth  shall  be  far  richer  than  they  all ;  and 
by  his  strength,  through  his  riches,  he  shall  stir  up  all  against  the 
realm  of  Greece."  The  monarch  here  was  Xerxes,  who  invaded  Greece 
with  a  very  formidable  army. 

'^  And  a  mighty  king  shall  stand  up,  that  shall  rule  with  great  do- 
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minion,  and  do  acc<)rding  to  his  will."  ^     In  this  part  of  the  prophecj 
we  may  easily  trace  Alexander  the  Great. 

^^  And  when  he  shall  stand  up,  his  kingdom  shall  be  broken/'  by 
his  death,  ^^  and  shall  be  divided  towards  the  four  winds  of  heaven ; 
and  not  to  his  posterity,  nor  according  to  his  dominion  which  he  ruled ; 
for  his  kingdom  shall  be  plucked  up,  even  for  others  besides  those ;"  ^ 
namely,  besides  the  four  greater  princes.  We  have  already  seen  the 
vast  empire  of  Alexander  parcelled  out  into  four  great  kingdoms ;  ^ 
without  including  those  foreign  princes  who  founded  other  kingdoms 
in  Cappadocia,  Amenia,  Bithynia,  Heraclea,  and  on  the  Bosphorus. 
All  this  was  present  to  Daniel. 

The  prophet  then  proceeds  to  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  the  marriage 
we  have  already  mentioned. 

"  The  king  of  the  South  shall  be  strong,  and  one  of  his  princes,  and 
he  shall  be  strong  above  him,  and  have  dominion ;  his  dominion  shall 
be  a  great  dominion.  And  in  the  end  of  years  they  shall  join  them- 
selves together ;  for  the  king's  daughter  of  the  South  shall  come  to 
the  king  of  the  North  to  make  an  agreement ;  but  he  shall  not  retain 
the  power  of  the  arm,  neither  shall  he  stand,  nor  his  arm ;  but  he 
shall  be  given  up,  and  they  that  brought  her,  and  he  that  begat  her, 
and  he  that  strengthened  her  in  these  times."  ^ 

It  will  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  Daniel,  in  this  passage,  and 
through  all  the  remaining  part  of  the  chapter  before  us,  confines  him- 
self to  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  because  they  were  the  only 
princes  who  engaged  in  wars  against  the  people  of  God. 

''The  king  of  the  South  shall  be  strong."^  This  '^king  of  the 
South"  was  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  king  of  Egypt ;  and  ''  the 
king  of  the  North"  was  Seleucus  Nicator,  king  of  Syria.  And,  indeed, 
such  was  their  exact  situation  with  respect  to  Judea,  which  has  Syria 
to  the  north,  and  Egypt  to  the  south. 

According  to  Daniel,  the  king  of  Egypt,  who  first  reigned  in  that 
country  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  was  Ptolemy  Soter,  whom  he 
calls  ''  the  king  of  the  South,"  and  declares  that ''  he  shall  be  strong." 
The  exactness  of  this  character  is  fully  justified  by  what  we  have  seen 
in  this  history;  for  he  was  master  of  Egypt,  Libya,  Cyrenaica, 
Arabia,  Palestine,  Goelosyria,  and  most  of  the  maritime  provinces  of 
Asia  Minor ;  with  the  island  of  Cyprus ;  as  also  several  isles  in  the 
Mge&u  Sea,  which  is  now  called  the  Archipelago;  and  even  some 
cities  of  Greece,  as  Sicyon  and  Corinth. 

The  prophet,  after  this,  mentions  another  of  the  four  successors  to 
this  empire,  whom  he  calls  princes,  or  governors.  This  was  Seleucus 
Nicator,  "the  king  of  the  North;"®  of  whom  he  declares,  "that  he 
shall  be  more  powerful  than  the  king  of  the  South,  and  his  dominion 
more  extensive ;"  for  this  is  the  import  of  the  prophet's  expression, 
''  He  shall  be  strong  above  him,  and  have  dominion."  It  is  easy  to 
prove,  that  his  territories  were  of  greater  extent  than  those  of  the  king 
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of  Egypt ;  for  he  was  master  of  all  the  east,  froih  Mount  Taarus  to 
the  river  Indus ;  and  also  of  several  provinces  in  Asia  Minor,  between 
Mount  Taurus  and  the  ^gean  Sea,  to  which  he  added  Thrace  and 
Macedonia,  a  little  before  his  death. 

Daniel  then  informs  us,  *^  that  the  danghter  of  the  king  of  the  South 
came  to  the  king  of  the  North,''  and  mentions  the  treaty  of  peace, 
which  was  concluded  on  this  occasion  between  the  two  kings.  ^  This 
evidently  points  out  the  marriage  of  Berenice,  the  danghter  of  Ptolemy 
king  of  Egypt,  with  Antiochns  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  and  the  peace 
concluded  between  them  in  consideration  of  this  alliance ;  every  cir- 
cumstance of  which  exactly  happened  according  to  the  prediction 
before  us.  The  sequel  of  this  history  will  show  us  the  fatal  event  of 
this  marriage,  which  was  also  foretold  by  the  prophet. 

In  the  remaining  part  of  the  chapter,  he  relates  the  most  remark- 
able events  of  future  times,  under  these  two  races  of  kings,  to  the 
death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  great  persecutor  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  I  shall  be  careful,  as  these  events  occur  in  the  series  of  this 
history,  to  apply  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  to  them,  that  the  reader  may 
observe  the  exact  accomplishment  of  each  prediction. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  cannot  but  acknowledge  in  this  place,  with  ad- 
miration, the  divinity  so  visible  in  the  Scriptures,  which  have  related, 
in  so  particular  a  manner,  a  variety  of  singular  and  extraordinary 
facts,  more  than  three  hundred  years  before  they  were  transacted. 
What  an  immense  chain  of  events  extends  from  the  prophecy  to  the 
time  of  its  accomplishment !  By  the  breaking  of  any  single  link,  the 
whole  would  be  disconcerted !  With  respect  to  the  marriage  alone, 
what  hand,  but  that  of  the  Almighty,  could  have  conducted  so  many 
different  views,  intrigues,  and  passions,  to  the  same  point?  What 
knowledge  but  this  could,  with  so  much  certainty,  have  foreseen  such 
a  number  of  distinct  circumstances,  subject  not  only  to  the  freedom 
of  will,  but  even  to  the  irregular  impressions  of  caprice  ?  And  what 
man  but  must  adore  that  sovereign  power  which  God  exercises,  in  a 
secret,  certain  manner,  over  kings  and  princes,  whose  y&rj  crimes  he 
renders  subservient  to  the  execution  of  his  sacred  will,  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  eternal  decrees ;  in  which  all  events,  both  general 
and  particular,  have  their  appointed  time  and  place  fixed  beyond  the 
possibility  of  failing,  even  those  which  depend  most  on  the  choice  and 
liberty  of  mankind  ? 

Ptolemy  was  as  curious,  to  an  uncommon  degree,  in  the  statues, 
designs,  and  pictures  of  excellent  masters,  as  he  was  in  books;  he 
saw,  during  the  time  he  continued  in  Syria,  a  statue  of  Diana,  in  one 
of  the  temples,  which  suited  his  taste  exceedingly.  Antigonus  made 
him  a  present  of  it,  at  his  request,  and  he  carried  it  into  Egypt.  Some 
time  after  his  return,  Arsinoe  was  seized  with  an  indisposition,  and 
dreamed  that  Diana  had  appeared  to  her,  and  acquainted  her  that 
Ptolemy  was  the  occasion  of  her  illness,  by  his  having  taken  her  statue 
out  of  the  temple  where  it  was  consecrated  to  her  divinity.  Upon 
this,  the  sti^tue  was  sent  back,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  Syria,  in  order 
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to  be  replaced  in  the  proper  temple.  It  was  also  accompanied  with 
rich  presents  to  the  goddess,  and  a  variety  of  sacrifices  were  offered 
up  to  appease  hor  displeasure ;  but  they  were  not  succeeded  by  any 
favourable  effect.  The  queen's  distemper  was  so  far  from  abating, 
that  she  died  in  a  short  time,  and  left  Ptolemy  inconsolable  at  her 
loss ;  and  more  so,  because  he  imputed  her  death  to  his  own  indiscre- 
tion, in  removing  the  statue  of  Diana  out  of  the  temple.^ 

This  passion  for  statues,  pictures,  and  other  excellent  curiosities  of 
art,  may  be  very  commendable  in  a  prince,  and  other  great  men,  when 
indulged  to  a  certain  degree ;  but  when  a  person  abandons  himself  to 
it  entirely,  it  degenerates  into  a  dangerous  temptation,  and  frequently 
prompts  him  to  notorious  injustice  and  violence.  This  is  evident  by 
what  Cicero  relates  of  Verres,  who  practised  a  kind  of  piracy  in  Sicily, 
where  he  was  praetor,  by  stripping  private  houses  and  temples  of  all  their 
finest  and  most  valuable  curiosities.  But  though  a  person  should  have 
DO  recourse  to  such  base  extremities,  it  is  still  very  shocking  and  offen- 
sive, says  Cicero,  to  say  to  a  person  of  distinction,  worth,  and  fortune, 
*^Se]l  this  picture  or  this  statue,"  since  it  is,  in  effect,  declaring, 
•*  you  are  unworthy  to  have  such  an  admirable  piece  in  your  posses- 
sion, which  suits  only  a  person  of  my  rank  and  taste."  ^  I  mention 
nothing  of  the  enormous  expenses  into  which  a  man  is  drawn  by  this 
passion  ;  for  these  exquisite  pieces  have  no  price  but  what  the  desire 
of  possessing  sets  upon  them,  and  that  we  know  has  no  bounds.^ 

Though  Arsinoe  was  older  than  Ptolemy,  and  too  infirm  to  have  any 
children  when  he  espoused  her ;  he  however  retained  a  constant  and 
tender  passion  for  her  to  the  last,  and  rendered  all  imaginable  honours 
to  her  memory  after  her  death.  He  gave  her  name  to  several  cities, 
which  he  caused  to  be  built,  and  performed  a  number  of  other  remark- 
able things,  to  testify  how  well  he  loved  her. 

Nothing  could  be  more  extraordinary  than  the  design  he  formed  of 
erecting  a  temple  to  her  at  Alexandria,  with  a  dome  rising  above  it, 
the  concave  part  of  which  was  to  be  lined  with  adamant,  in  order  to 
keep  an  iron  statue  of  that  queen  suspended  in  the  air.  This  plan  of 
building  was  invented  by  Dinocrates,  a  famous  architect  of  thslt  time : 
and  the  moment  he  proposed  it  to  Ptolemy,  that  prince  gave  orders 
for  beginning  the  work  without  delay.  The  experiment,  however,  re- 
mained imperfect,  for  want  of  sufficient  time ;  for  Ptolemy  and  the 
architect  dying  within  a  very  short  time  after  this  resolution,  the  pro- 
ject was  entirely  discontinued.  It  has  long  been  said,  and  even 
believed,  that  the  body  of  Mahomet  was  suspended  in  this  manner,  in 
an  iron  coffin,  by  a  loadstone  fixed  in  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  chamber 
where  his  corpse  was  deposited  after  his  death ;  but  this  is  a  mere 
vulgar  error,  without  the  least  foundation.^ 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus  survived  his  beloved  Arsinoe  but   a   short 

'  A.  M.  3756.    Aat  J.  C.  248.    Libao.  Orat.  zi. 

*  Superbam  est  et  non  fereudum,  dicere  pi#torem  in  provincia  homini  honesto,  looupleti, 
iplendido,  vende  mihi  vasa  eoelata.  Hoc  est  enim  dicere ;  non  es  dignas  tu,  qui  habeas  quas 
tam  bene  facta  sunt    MesB  dignitatis  ista  sunt. — Cic.  Orat  do  Signis,  n.  45. 

'  Etenim,  qui  modus  est  cupiditatis  idem  est  SBStimationis.  Difficile  est  enim  finem  fikoeit 
Qretio  nic  libidini  feoeris. — Id.  n.  14. 
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time.  He  was  naturally  of  a  tender  constitution,  and  the  soft  manner 
of  life  he  led  contributed  to  the  decay  of  his  health.  The  infirmities 
of  old  age,  and  his  affliction  for  the  loss  of  a  consort  whom  he  loved 
to  adoration,  brought  upon  him  a  languishing  disorder,  which  ended 
his  days,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-eighth  of 
his  reign.^  He  left  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  whom  he  had  by  his 
first  wife  Arsinoe,  the  daughter  of  Lysimachus,  a  difierent  person 
from  the  last-mentioned  queen  of  that  name.  His  eldest  son,  Ptolemy 
Evergetes,  succeeded  him  in  the  throne ;  the  second  bore  the  name 
of  Lysimachus,  his  grandfather  by  the  mother,  and  was  put  to  death 
by  his  brother  for  engaging  in  a  rebellion  against  him.  The  name 
of  the  daughter  was  Berenice,  whose  marriage  with  Antiochus  Theoa, 
king  of  Syria,  has  already  been  related.^ 

SECTION   IX.  —  CHARACTER   AND   QUALITIES  OF  PTOLEMT   PHILA- 

DBLPHUS. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus  had  certainly  great  and  excellent  qualities; 
and  yet  we  cannot  propose  him  as  a  perfect  model  of  a  good  king, 
because  those  qualities  were  counterpoised  by  defects  altogether  as 
considerable.  The  first  period  of  his  reign  was  dishonoured  by  his 
resentment  against  a  man  of  uncommon  merit,  (I  mean  Demetrius 
PhalereuB,)  because  he  had  given  some  advice  to  his  father,  in  op* 
position  to  the  interest  of  Philadelphus,  but  entirely  conformable  to 
equity  and  natural  right.  His  immense  riches  soon  drew  after  them 
a  train  of  luxury  and  effeminate  pleasures,  the  usual  cohcomitants  of 
such  high  fortunes,  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  emasculate  his 
mind.  He  was  not  very  industrious  in  cultivating  the  military  virtues ; 
but  wc  must  acknowledge  at  the  same  time,  that  a  remissness  of  this 
nature  is  not  always  a  misfortune  to  a  people. 

He,  however,  made  ample  compensation  for  this  neglect,  by  his 
love  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  his  generosity  to  learned  men. 
The  fame  of  his  liberalities  invited  several  illustrious  poets  to  his 
court,  particularly  Callimachus,  Lycophron,  and  Theocritus ;  the  last 
of  whom  gives  him  very  lofty  praises  in  some  of  his  Idyllia.  We 
have  already  seen  his  extraordinary  taste  for  books ;  and  it  is  certain, 
that  he  spared  no  expense  in  the  augmentation  and  embellishment  of 
the  library  founded  by  his  father,  and  from  whence  both  those  princes 
have  derived  as  much  glory  as  could  have  redounded  to  them  from 
the  greatest  conquests.  As  Philadelphus  had  abundance  of  wit,  and 
his  happy  genius  had  been  carefully  cultivated  by  great  masters,  he 
always  retained  a  peculiar  taste  for  the  sciences,  but  in  such  a  manner 
as  suited  the  dignity  of  a  prince;  as  he  never  suffered  them  to  engross 
his  whole  attention,  but  regulated  his  propensity  to  those  grateful 
amusements,  by  prudence  and  moderation.  In  order  to  perpetuate 
this  taste  in  his  dominions,  he  erected  public  schools  and  academies  at 
Alexandria,  where  they  long  floAished  in  great  reputation.  He 
loved  to  converse  with  men  of  learning ;  and  as  the  gre^kiest  masters 
in  every  kind  of  science  were  emulous  of  obtaining  his  favour,  he 
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extracted  from  each  of  them,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  the  flower 
and  quintessence  of  the  sciences  in  which  they  excelled.  This  is  the 
inestimable  advantage  which  princes  and  great  men  possess;  and 
happy  are  they  when  they  know  how  to  use  the  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring, in  agreeable  conversations,  a  thousand  things,  not  only 
curious,  but  useful  and  importaint  with  respect  to  government. 

This  intercourse  of  Philadelphus  with  learned  men,  and  his  care  to 
place  the  arts  in  honour,  may  be  considered  as  the  source  of  those 
measures  he  pursued,  througn  the  course  of  his  long  reign,  to  make 
commerce  flourish  in  his  dominions ;  and  in  which  attempt  no  prince 
ever  succeeded  more  effectually  than  himself.  The  greatest  expenses, 
in  this  particular,  could  never  discourage  him  from  persisting  in  what 
he  proposed  to  accomplish.  We  have  already  observed,  that  he  built 
whole  cities,  in  order  to  protect  and  facilitate  his  intended  traffic ; 
that  he  opened  a  very  long  canal  through  deserts  destitute  of  water ; 
and  maintained  a  very  numerous  and  complete  navy  in  each  of  the 
two  seas,  merely  for  the  defence  of  his  merchants.  His  prinApal 
point  in  view  was  to  secure  to  strangers  all  imaginable  safety  and 
freedom  in  his  ports,  without  any  impositions  on  trade,  or  the  least 
intention  of  turning  it  frOm  its  proper  channel,  in  order  to  make  it 
subservient  to  his  own  particular  interest ;  as  he  was  persuaded  that 
commerce  was  like*  some  other  springs,  which  soon  ceased  to  flow 
when  diverted  from  their  natural  course. 

These  were  views  worthy  of  a  great  prince  and  a  consummate 
politician,  and  their  lasting  effects  were  exceedingly  beneficial  to  his 
kingdom.  They  have  even  continued  to  our  days,  strengthened  by 
the  principles  of  their  first  establishment,  after  a  duration  of  above 
two  thousand  years;  opening  a  perpetual  flow  of  new  riches,  and 
new  commodities  of  every  kind,  into  all  nations ;  drawing  continually 
from  them  a  return  of  voluntary  contributions ;  uniting  the  east  and 
the  west  by  the  mutual  supply  of  their  respective  wants ;  and  esta- 
blishing on  this  basis  a  commerce  that  has  constantly  supported  itself 
from  age  to  age  without  interruption.  Those  great  conquerors  and 
celebrated  heroes,  whose  merit  has  been  so  highly  extolled,  not  to 
mention  the  ravages  and  desolation  they  have  occasioned  to  mankind, 
have  scarcely  left  behind  the  many  traces  of  the  conquests  and  ac- 
quisitions they  have  made  for  aggrandizing  their  empires ;  or  at  least 
those  traces  have  not  been  durable,  and  the  revolutions  to  which  the 
most  potent  states  are  liable,  divest  them  of  their  conquests  in  a  short 
time,  and  transfer  them  to  others.  On  the  contrary,  the  commerce 
of  Egypt,  established  thus  by  Philadelphus,  instead  of  being  shaken 
by  time,  has  rather  increased  through  a  long  succession  of  ages,  and 
become  daily  more  useful  and  indispensable  to  all  nations ;  so  that 
when  we  trace  it  up  to  its  source,  we  shall  be  sensible  that  this  prince 
ought  to  be  considered  not  only  as  the  benefactor  of  Egypt,  but  of 
all  mankind  in  general,  to  the  latest. posterity. 

What  we  have  already  observed,  in  the  history  of  Philadelphus, 
with  respect  to  the  inclination  of  the  neighbouring  people  to  transplant 
themselves  in  crowds  into  Egypt,  preferring  a  residence  in  a  foreign 
land  to  the  natural  affection  of  mankind  for  their  native  soil,  is  an- 
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other  glorioaa  panegyric  on  this  prince ;  as  the  most  essential  duty  of 
kings,  and  the  most  grateful  pleasure  they  can  possibly  enjoy,  amid 
the  splendours  of  a  throne,  is  to  gain  the  love  of  mankind,  and  to 
make  their  government  desirable.  Ptolemy  was  sensible,  as  an  able 
politician,  that  the  only  sure  expedient  for  extending  his  dominioDS. 
without  any  act  of  violence,  was  to  multiply  his  subjects,  and  attach 
them  to  his  government,  by  their  interest  and  inclination ;  to  cause 
the  land  to  be  cultivated  in  a  better  manner ;  to  make  arts  and  manu- 
factures flourish ;  and  to  augment,  by  a  thousand  judicious  measures, 
the  power  of  a  prince  and  his  kingdom,  whose  real  strength  consists 
in  the  multitude  of  his  subjects. 
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The  third  chapter  comprehends  the  history  of  twenty-five  years, 
including  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes. 

SECTION  I. — ^ANTIOCHUS   THB08   IS   POISONB*   BY  HIS  QUEEN  LAODICB. 

THE   DEATH   OF   SBLEUCUS. 

As  soon  as  Antiochus  Theos  had  received  inteTligence  of  the  death 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  his  father-in-law,  he  divorced  Berenice,  and 
recalled  Laodice  and  her  children.  This  lady,  who  knew  the  variable 
disposition  and  inconstancy  of  Antiochus,  and  was  apprehensive  that 
the  same  levity  of  mind  would  induce  him  to  supplant  her,  by  re- 
ceiving Berenice  again,  resolved  to  improve  the  present  opportunity 
to  secure  the  crown  for  her  son.  Her  own  children  were  disinherited 
by  the  treaty  made  with  Ptolemy;  by  which  it  was  also  stipulated, 
that  the  issue  Berenice  might  have  by  Antiochus  should  succeed  to 
the  throne,  and  she  then  had  a  son.  Laodice,  therefore,  caused  An- 
tiochus to  be  poisoned ;  and  when  she  saw  him  expiring,  she  placed 
in  his  bed  a  person,  named  Artemon,  who  very  much  resembled  him 
both  in  his  features  and  the  tone  of  his  voice.  He  was  there  to  act 
the  part  she  had  occasion  for,  and  acquitted  himself  with  great  dex- 
terity ;  taking  great  care,  in  the  few  visits  that  were  rendered  him, 
to  recommend  his  dear  Laodice.  and  her  children  to  the  lords  and 
people.  In  his  name  were  issued  orders,  by  which  his  eldest  son 
Seleucus  Oallinicus  was  appointed  his  successor.  His  death  was  then 
declared,  upon  which  Seleucus  peaceably  ascended  the  throne,  and 
enjoyed  it  for  the  space  of  twenty  years.  It  appears  by  the  sequel, 
that  his  brother  Antiochus,  surnamed  Hierax,  had  the  government  of 
the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  where  he  commanded  a  very  consider- 
able body  of  troops.^ 

Laodice,  not  believing  herself  safe  as  long  as  Berenice  and  her  son 
lived,  concerted  measures  with  Seleucus  to  destroy  them  also ;  but 
that  princess,  being  informed  of  their  design,  escaped  the  danger  for 
some  time  by  retiring  with  her  son  to  Daphne,  where  she  shut  herself 

'  A.  M.  3758.    Ant.  J.  C.  246.    Hieron.  in  Daniel.    Plin.  ▼!.  e.  12.    VaL  Max.  I.  u.  c.  11 
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up  in  tte  asylutD  built  by  SeleucuB  Nicator;  but  being  at  last  be- 
trayed by  the  perfidy  of  those  who  besieged  her  there,  by  the  order 
of  Laodice,  first  her  son,  and  then  herself,  with  all  the  Egyptians 
who  had  accompanied  her  to  that  retreat,  were  murdered  in  the  basest 
and  most  inhuman  manner. 

This  event  was  an  exact  accomplishment  of  what  the  prophet  Daniel 
had  foretold  with  relation  to  this  marriage :  "  The  king's  daughter  of 
the  South  shall  come  to  the  king  of  the  North  to  make  an  agreement; 
but  he  shall  not  retain  the  power  of  the  arm,  neither  shall  he  stand, 
nor  his  arm  ;  but  she  shall  be  given  up,  and  they  that  brought  her, 
and  he  that  begat  her,  and  he  that  strengthened  her  in  these  times.'** 
I  am  not  surprised  that  Porphyry,  who  was  a  professed  enemy  to 
Christianity,  should  represent  these  prophecies  of  Daniel  as  predic- 
tions made  after  the  several  events  to  which  they  refer ;  for  could 
ihcj  possibly  be  clearer  if  he  had  even  been  a  spectator  of  what  he 
foretold  ? 

"What  probability  was  there  that  Egypt  and  Syria,  which,  in  the 
time  of  Daniel,  constituted  part  of  the  Babylonian  empire,  as  tribu- 
tary provinces,  should  each  of  them  be  governed  by  kings  who  origi- 
nally sprang  from  Greece  7  And  yet  the  prophet  saw  them  established 
in  those  dominions^bove  three  hundred  years  before  thftt  event  hap- 
pened !  He  beheld  these  two  kings  in  a  state  of  war,  and  saw  them 
afterwards  reconciled  by  a  treaty  of  peace  ratified  by  a  marriage. 
He  also  observed  that  it  was  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  not  the  king  of 
Syria,  who  cemented  the  union  between  them  by  the  gift  of  his 
daughter.  He  saw  her  conducted  from  Egypt  to  Syria,  in  a  pompous 
and  magnificent  manner ;  but  was  sensible  that  this  event  would  be 
succeeded  by  a  strange  catastrophe.  In  a  word,  he  discovered  that 
the  issue  of  this  princess,  notwithstanding  all  the  express  precautions 
in  the  treaty  for  securing  their  succession  to  the  crown,  in  exclusion 
of  the  children  by  a  former  marriage,  were  so  far  from  ascending  the 
throne,  that  they  were  entirely  exterminated;  and  that  the  new 
queen  herself  was  delivered  up  to  her  rival,  who  caused  her  to  be 
destroyed,  with  all  the  oflScers  who  conducted  her  out  of  Egypt  into 
Syria,  and  till  then  had  been  her  strength  and  support.  '^  Great 
God !  how  worthy  are  thy  oracles  to  be  believed  and  reverenced  ! " 
^^Testimonia  tua  credibilia  facta  sunt  nimis.'* 

While  Berenice  was  besieged  and  blocked  up  in  Daphne,  the  cities 
of  Asia  Minor,  who  had  received  intelligence  of  her  treatment,  were 
touched  with  compassion  at  her  misfortune  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
they  formed  a  confederacy,  and  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  Antioch  for 
her  relief.  Her  brother,  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  was  also  as  expeditious 
as  possible  to  advance  thither  with  a  formidable  army ;  but  the  un 
happy  Berenice  and  her  children  were  dead  before  any  of  these  auxi 
liary  troops  could  arrive  at  the  place  where  the  siege  had  been  carried 
on  against  her.  When  they,  therefore,  saw  that  all  their  endeavours 
to  save  the  queen  and  her  children  were  rendered  ineffectual,  they 
««Jimediately  determined  to  revenge  her  death  in  a  remarkable  man- 
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ner.  The  troops  of  Asia  joined  those  of  Egypt,  and  Ptolemy,  who 
commanded  them,  was  as  successful  as  he  could  desire  to  be  in  the 
satisfaction  of  his  just  resentment.  The  criminal  proceeding  of  Lao- 
dice,  and  of  the  king,  her  son,  who  had  made  himself  an  accomplice 
in  her  barbarity,  soon  alienated  the  affection  of  the  people  from 
them,  and  Ptolemy  not  only  caused  Laodice  to  suffer  death,  but  made 
himself  master  of  all  Syria  and  Cilicia ;  after  which  he  passed  the 
Euphrates,  and  conquered  all  the  country  as  far  as  Babylon  and  the 
Tigris  ;  and,  if  the  progress  of  his  arms  had  not  been  interrupted  by 
a  sedition  which  obliged  him  to  return  to  Egypt,  he  would  certainly 
have  subdued  all  the  provinces  of  the  Syrian  empire.  He,  however, 
left  Antiochus,  one  of  his  generals,  to  govern  the  provinces  he  had 
gained  on  this  side  Mount  Taurus,  and  Xantippus  was  intrusted  with 
those  that  lay  beyond  it.  Ptolemy  then  marched  back  to  Egypt, 
laden  with  the  spoils  he  had  acquired  by  his  conquests. 

This  prince  carried  off  forty  thousand  talents  of  silver,  with  a  pro- 
digious quantity  of  gold  and  silver  vessels,  and  two  thousand  five 
hundred  statues,  part  of  which  were  those  Egyptian  idols  that  Cam- 
byses,  after  his  conquest  of  this  kingdom,  had  sent  into  Persia. 
Ptolemy  gained  the  hearts  of  his  subjects  by  replacing  those  idols  in 
their  ancieni  temples,  when  he  returned  from  this  expedition ;  for  the 
Egyptians,  who  were  more  devoted  to  their  superstitious  idolatry  than 
all  the  rest  of  mankind,  thought  they  could  not  suflBciently  express 
their  veneration  and  gratitude  to  a  king  who  had  restored  their  gods 
to  them  in  such  a  manner.  Ptolemy  derived  from  this  action  the  title 
of  Evergetes,  which  signifies  a  benefactor,  and  is  infinitely  preferable 
to  all  appellations  which  conquerors  have  assumed  from  a  false  idea 
of  glory.  An  epithet  of  this  nature  is  the  true  characteristic  of 
kings,  whose  solid  greatness  consists  in  the  inclination  and  ability  to 
improve  the  welfare  of  their  subjects;  and  it  is  to  be  wished  that 
Ptolemy  had  merited  this  title  by  actions  more  worthy  of  it. 

All  this  was  also  accomplished  exactly  as  the  prophet  Daniel  had 
foretold,  and  we  need  only  cite  the  text  to  prove  what  we  advance. 
"But  out  of  a  branch  of  her  root" — intimating  the  king  of  the 
South,  who  was  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  the  son  of  Ptolemy  rhiladel- 
phus  —  "  shall  one  stand  up  in  his  estate,  which  shall  come  with  an 
army,  and  shall  enter  into  the  fortress  of  the  king  of  the  North,'* 
Seleucus  Callinicus,  "  and  shall  deal  against  them,  and  shall  prevail ; 
and  shall  also  carry  captives  into  Egypt  their  gods,  with  their  princes, 
and  with  their  precious  vessels  of  silver  and  of  gold,  and  he  shall 
continue  more  years  than  the  king  of  the  North.  So  the  king  of 
the  South  shall  come  into  his  kingdom,  and  shall  return  into  his  own 
land  ;"}  namely,  into  that  of  Egypt. 

When  Ptolemy  Evergetes  first  set  out  on  this  expedition,  his  queen, 
Berenice,  who  tenderly  loved  him,  being  apprehensive  of  the  dangers 
to  which  he  would  be  exposed  in  the  war,  made  a  vow  to  consecrate 
her  hair,  if  he  should  happen  to  return  in  saf^y.  This  was  undoub^ 
3dly  a  sacrifice  of  the  ornament  she  most  esteemed ;  and  when  she 


>  Dan.  XL  7—9. 
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«t  last  saw  h.m  return  with  so  much  glory,  the  accomplishment  of  her 
promise  was  her  immediate  care ;  in  order  to  which  she  caused  her 
hair  to  be  cut  off,  and  then  dedicated  it  to  the  gods,  in  the  temple 
which  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  had  founded  in  honour  of  his  beloved 
Arsinoe,  on  Zephyrium,  a  promontory  in  Cyprus,  under  the  name  of 
the  Zephyrian  Venus.  This  consecrated  hair  being  lost  soon  after 
by  some  unknown  accident,  Ptolemy  was  extremely  offended  with  the 
priests  for  their  negligence ;  upon  which  Conon  of  Samoa,  an  artful 
courtier,  and  also  a  mathematician,  being  then  at  Alexandria,  took 
upon  him  to  affirm  that  the  locks  of  the  queen's  hair  had  been  con- 
veyed to  heaven  ;  and  he  pointed  out  seven  stars  near  the  lion's  tail, 
which  till  then  had  never  been  part  of  any  constellation,  declaring, 
at  the  same  time,  that  these  were  the  hair  of  Berenice.  Several 
other  astronomers,  either  to  make  their  court  as  well  as  Gonon,  or 
that  they  might  not  draw  upon  themselves  the  displeasure  of  Ptole- 
my, gave  those  stars  the  same  name,  which  is  used  to  this  day.  Gal- 
limachus,  who  had  been  at  the  court  of  Philadelphus,  composed  a 
short  poem  on  the  hair  of  Berenice,  afterwards  translated  into  Latin 
by  Catullus,  which  version  has  come  down  to  us.^ 

Ptolemy,  in  his  return  from  this  expedition,  passed  through  Jerusa- 
lem, where  he  offered  a  great  number  of  sacrifices  to  the  God  of  Israel, 
in  order  to  render  homage  to  him,  for  the  victories  he  had  obtained 
over  the  king  of  Syria;  by  which  action  he  evidently  discovered  his 
preference  of  the  true  God  to  all  the  idols  of  Egypt.  Perhaps  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel  were  shown  to  that  prince,  and  he  might  con- 
clude, from  what  they  contained,  that  all  his  conquests  and  successes 
were  owing  to  that  God  who  had  caused  them  to  be  foretold  so  exactly 
by  his  prophets.* 

Seleucus  had  been  detained  for  some  time  in  his  kingdom  by  the 
apprehension  of  domestic  troubles ;  but  when  he  received  intelligence 
that  Ptolemy  was  returning  to  Egypt,  he  set  sail  with  a  considerable 
fleet,  to  reduce  the  revolted  cities.  His  enterprise  was,  however,  in- 
effectual ;  for,  as  soon  as  he  advanced  into  the  open  sea,  his  whole 
navy  was  destroyed  by  a  violent  tempest;  as  if  heaven  itself,  says 
Justin,^  had  made  the  winds  and  waves  the  ministers  of  his  vengeance 
on  this  pai-ricide.  Seleucus,  and  some  of  his  attendants,  were  almost 
the  only  persons  who  were  saved,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
they  escaped  naked  from  the  wreck.  But  this  dreadful  stroke,  which 
seemed  intended  to  overwhelm  him,  contributed,  on  the  contrary,  to 
the  re-establishment  of  his  affairs.  The  cities  of  Asia  which  had  re- 
volted, through  the  horror  they  conceived  against  him,  after  the 
murder  of  Berenice  and  her  children,  no  sooner  received  intelligence 
of  the  great  loss  he  had  now  sustained,  than  they  imagined  him  suffi- 
ciently punished ;  and  as  their  hatred  was  then  changed  into  compas> 
sion,  they  all  again  declared  for  him/ 

This  unexpected  change  having  reinstated  him  in  the  greatest  part 
of  his  dominions,  he  was  industrious  to  raise  another  army  to  recover 

*  Hygint  Poet.  Astron.  1.  ii.    Noddos  in  Hist  Synag.     Gatallns  de  Coma  Beren. 

*  JoMph.  oontra  Appian.  1.  it  '  Velut  diia  ipeia  paniddiaiD  Tindioantibni. 

*  A.  M.  3759.    AnL  J.  C.  245.    Justin.  1.  xzTii.  o.  2. 
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the  rest.  This  effort,  however,  proved  as  unsuccessfnl  as  the  former; 
his  army  was  defeated  by  the  forces  of  Ptolemy,  who  cut  off  the  great- 
est'part  of  his  troops.*  He  saved  himself  at  Antioch,  with  the  small 
number  of  men  who  left  him  when  he  escaped  shipwreck  at  sea ;  as 
if,  says  a  certain  historian,  he  had  recovered  his  former  power,  only 
to  lose  it  a  second  time  with  the  greater  mortification,  by  a  fatal  vicis- 
situde of  fortune.* 

After  this  second  overthrow-of  his  affairs,  the  cities  of  Smyrna  and 
Magnesia,  in  Asia  Minor,  were  induced,  by  mere  affection  to  Seleucns, 
to  form  a  confederacy  in  his  favour,  by  which  they  mutually  stipulated 
to  support  him.  They  were  greatly  attached  to  his  family,  from  whom 
they  undoubtedly  had  received  many  extraordinary  favours :  they  had 
even  rendered  divine  honours  to  his  father,  Antiochus  Theos,  and  also 
to  Stratonice,  the  mother  of  this  latter.  Gallinicus  retained  a  grate- 
ful remembrance  of  the  regard  these  cities  had  testified  for  his  inte- 
rest, and  afterwards  granted  them  several  advantageous  privileges. 
They  caused  the  treaty  we  have  mentioned  to  be  engraven  on  a  large 
column  of  marble,  which  still  exists,  and  is  now  in  the  area  before  the 
theatre  at  Oxford.  This  column  was  brought  out  of  Asia,  by  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Arundel,  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
and,  with  several  other  antique  marbles,  were  presented  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  by  his  grandson,  Henry,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  All  the  scientific  world  ought  to  think  them- 
selves indebted  to  noblemen  who  are  emulous  to  adorn  and  enrich  uni- 
versities in  such  a  generous  manner ;  and  I  wish  the  same  zeal  had 
been  even  testified  for  that  of  Paris,  the  mother  of  all  the  rest,  and 
whose  antiquity  and  reputation,  in  conjunction  with  the  abilities  of 
her  professors,  and  her  attachment  to  the  sacred  persons  of  kings, 
have  rendered  her  worthy  of  being  favoured  in  a  peculiar  manner  by 
princes  and  great  men.  The  establishment  of  a  library  in  this  illus- 
trious seminary  would  be  an  immortal  honour  to  the  person  who  should 
lay  the  foundation  of  such  a  work. 

Seleucus,  in  the  extremities  to  which  he  was  reduced,  had  made 
application  to  his  brother  Antiochus,  whom  he  promised  to  invest  with 
the  sovereignity  of  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  provided  he  would 
join  him  with  his  troops,  and  act  in  concert  with  him.  The  young 
prince  wad  then  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  those  provinces;  and 
though  he  was  but  fourteen  years  of  age,  yet,  as  he  had  all  the  am- 
bition and  malignity  of  mind  that  appear  in  men  of  an  advanced  age, 
he  immediately  accepted  the  offers  made  him,  and  advanced  in  quest 
of  his  brother,  not  with  any  intention  to  secure  to  him  the  enjoyment 
of  his  dominions,  but  to  seize  them  for  himself.^  His  avidity  was  so 
^reat,  and  he  was  always  so  ready  to  seize  for  himself  whatever  came 
in  his  way,  without  the  least  regard  to  justice,  that  he  acquired  the 

>  A.  M.  3760.     Ant.  J.  0.  244. 

*  Quasi  ad  ludibrium  tantam  fortanse  liatas  esset,  nee  propter  idiud  opes  regni  reeepuset, 
qoaiu  ut  amitfceret. — JAsUn. 

*  Antiochas,  cam  esset  annos  qoataordecim  nattis,  supra  sptatem  re^i  avidus,  oeeasionem 
non  tarn  pi  animo,  quam  offerebatur,  arripuit :  sed,  latronus  more,  totum  fratri  eripere  cupieDS, 
puer  sceleratam  virilemque  sumit  audaciam.  Unde  Hierax  est  cognoraiiiatus:  qaia,  non  ho- 
Quuis  Bed  aocipitris  rita,  in  alieni  cripindis  Titam  seotaretur. — Justin. 
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samame  of  Hierax  (a  kite)  which  Bignifiee  a  bird  that  preys  on  a.11 
things  he  finds,  and  thinks  every  thing  good  upon  which  he  lays  his 
talons. 

TVhen  Ptolemy  received  intelligence,  that  Antiochns  was  preparing 
to  act  in  concert  with  Seleucns  against  him,  be  reconciled  himself 
vitb  the  latter,  and  concluded  a  truoe  with  him  for  ten  years,  that  he 
might  not  have  both  those  princes  for  his  enemies  at  the  same  time.^ 

Antigonus  Gonatos  died  about  a  year  after  this  event,  at  the  age 
of  eighty,  or  eighty-three  years ;  after  he  had  reigned  ten  years,  and 
had  conquered  Gyrenaica  and  all  Libya.^  Demetrius  first  married 
the  sister  of  Antiochus  Hierax;  but  Olympias,  the  daughter  of 
Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus,  engaged  him,  after  the  death  of  her  husband 
Alexander,  who  was  likewise  her  brother,  to  espouse  her  daughter 
Phthia.  The  first  wife  being  unable  to  support  this  injurious  proceed^ 
iDg,  retired  to  her  brother  Antiochus,  and  earnestly  pressed  him  to 
declare  war  against  her  faithless  husband ;  but  his  attention  was  then 
taken  up  with  other  views  and  employments.^ 

This  prince  still  continued  his  military  preparations,  as  if  he  de- 
signed to  assist  his  brother,  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty  between  them  ; 
but  his  real  intention  was  to  dethrone  him,  and  he  concealed  the  viru- 
lent disposition  of  an  enemy  under  the  name  of  a  brother.^  Seleucus 
penetrated  his  scheme,  and  immediately  passed  Mount  Taurus,  in  ordei 
to  check  his  progress.  Antiochus  founded  his  pretext  on  the  promise 
which  had  been  made  him  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor,  as  a  compensation  for  assisting  his  brother  against  Ptolemy ; 
but  Seleucus,  who  then  saw  himself  disengaged  from  that  war  without 
the  aid  of  his  brother,  did  not  conceive  himself  obliged  to  perform 
that  promise.  Antiochus  resolving  to  persist  in  his  pretensions,  and 
Seleucus  refusing  to  allow  them,  it  became  necessary  to  decide  the 
difference  by  arms.  A  battle  was  accordingly  fought  near  Ancyra  in 
Galatia,  wherein  Seleucus  was  defeated,  and  escaped  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  from  the  enemy.  Antiochus  was  also  exposed  to  great  dan- 
gers, notwithstanding  his  victory.  The  troops  on  whose  valour  he 
chiefly  relied,  were  a  body  of  Gauls  whom  he  had  taken  into  his  pay, 
and  they  were  undoubtedly  some  of  those  who  had  settled  in  Galatia. 
These  traitors,  upon  a  confused  report  that  Seleucus  had  been  killed 
in  the  action,  had  formed  a  resolution  to  destroy  Antiochus,  persuading 
themselves  that  they  should  be  absolute  masters  of  Asia,  after  the 
death  of  thoee  two  princes.  Antiochus  therefore  was  obliged,  for  his 
own  preservation,  to  distribute  all  the  money  of  the  army  among 
them.' 

Eumenes,  prince  of  Pergamus,  being  desirous  of  improving  this 
conjuncture,  advanced  with  all  his  forces  against  Antiochus  and  the 
Gads,  in  full  expectation  to  ruin  them  both,  in  consequence  of  their 
division.  The  imminent  danger  to  which  Antiochus  was  then  re- 
duced obliged  him  to  make  a  new  treaty  with  the  Gauls,  wherein  he 
stipulated  to  renounce  the  title  of  their  master,'  which  he  had  before 

'  A.  M.  3761.     Ant  J.  C.  243.  "  A.  M.  3762.    Ant.  J.  G.  242. 

'  Polyb.  L  ii.  p.  131.    Justin.  L  zzTiii.  o.  1. 
Fro  aaxiUo  beUnniy  pro  fratro  hostem,  imploratas  ezhibuit       '  Jutii.  L  xxvu.  o.  2 
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assumed,  for  that  of  their  ally ;  and  he  also  entered  into  a  league 
offensive  and  defensive  with  that  people.  This  treaty,  however,  dia 
not  prevent  Euraenes  from  attacking  them ;  and  as  he  came  upon 
them  in  such  a  sudden  and  unexpected  manner  as  did  not  allow  them 
any  time  to  recover  after  their  fatigues,  or  to  furnish  themselves  with 
new  recruits,  he  obtained  a  victory  over  them  which  cost  him  but 
little,  and  laid  all  Asia  Minor  open  to  him.^ 

Eumenes,  upon  this  fortunate  event,  abandoned  himself  to  intem- 
perance and  excess  at  his  table,  and  died  after  a  reign  of  twenty 
years.  As  he  left  no  children,  he  was  succeeded  by  Attalus,  his 
cousin-german,  who  was  the  son  of  Attains,  his  father's  younger 
brother.  This  prince  was  wise  and  valiant,  and  perfectly  qualified  to 
preserve  the  conquests  that  he  inherited.  He  entirely  reduced  the 
Gauls,  and  then  established  himself  so  effectually  in  his  dominions, 
that  he  took  upon  himself  the  title  of  king ;  for  though  his  predeces- 
sors had  enjoyed  all  the  power,  they  had  never  ventured  to  assume 
the  style  of  sovereigns.  Attalus,  therefore,  was  the  first  of  bis 
house  who  took  it  upon  him,  and  transmitted  it,  with  his  dominions, 
to  his  posterity,  who  enjoyed  it  to  the  third  generation.' 

While  Eumenes,  and,  after  him,  Attalus,  were  seizing  the  provinces 
of  the  Syrian  empire  in  the  West,  Theodotus  and  Arsaces  were  pro- 
ceeding by  their  example  in  the  East.  The  latter,  hearing  that  Sele- 
ucus  had  been  slain  in  the  battle  of  Ancyra,  turned  his  arms  against 
Hyrcania,  and  annexed  it  to  Parthia,  which  he  had  dismembered  from 
the  empire.  He  then  erected  these  two  provinces  into  a  kingdom, 
which,  in  process  of  time,  became  very  formidable  to  the  empire  of 
the  Romans.  Theodotus  dying  soon  after,  Arsaces  made  a  league 
offensive  and  defensive  with  his  son,  who  bore  the  same  name,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  Bactria;  and  they  mutually  supported  them- 
selves in  their  dominions  by  thia  union.  The  two  brothers,  notwith- 
standing these  transactions,  continued  the  war  against  each  other  with 
the  most  implacable  warmth,  not  considering  that  while  they  con- 
tepded  with  each  other  for  the  empire  their  father  had  left  them,  the 
whole  would  be  gradually  wrested  from  them  by  their  common  ene- 
mies.' 

The  treasure  and  forces  of  Antiochus  being  exhausted  by  the 
several  overthrows  and  losses  he  had  sustained,  he  was  obliged  to 
wander  from  one  retreat  to  another,  with  the  shattered  remains  of 
his  party,  till  he  was  at  last  entirely  driven  out  of  Mesopotamia. 
Finding,  therefore,  that  there  was  no  place  in  all  the  empire  of  Syria 
where  he  could  possibly  continue  in  safety,  he  retired  for  refuge  to 
Ariarathes,  king  of  Gappadocia,  whose  daughter  hev  had  espoused.^ 
Ariarathes,  notwithstanding  this  alliance,  was  soon  weary  of  enter- 
taining a  son-in-law  who  became  a  burden  to  him  ;  for  which  reason 
he  determined  to  destroy  him.  Antiochus  being  informed  of  his 
design,  avoided  the  danger  by  a  speedy  retreat  into  Egypt,  where  he 
rather  chose  to  deliver  himself  up  to  the  power  of  Ptolemy,  the  pro- 

*  Jnetiu.  1.  xxvii.  c.  3. 

^  A.  M.  37  A3.    Ant.  J.  C.  241.    A  then.  1.  x.  p.  445.    Strab.  1.  xiii.  p.  624.    Valer.  Exeerpt 
«x  Polyb  ■  Jufltin.  I.  xli.  c.  4.  •  A.  M.  8774.    Ant  J.  C.  230 
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fessed  enemy  of  his  house,  than  to  trust  a  brother  whom  he  had  so 
highly  offended.  He,  however,"  had  reason  to  repent  of  this  proceed- 
ing, for,  immediately  after  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  Ptolemy  caused  him 
to  be  seized  and  imprisoned.  He  also  placed  a  strong  guard  over 
him,  and  detained  him  several  years  in  that  confinement,  till  at  last 
he  found  means  to  escape,  by  the  assistance  of  a  courtezan  ;  but,  as 
he  was  quitting  that  kingdom,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  assassinated 
by  a  band  of  robbers.* 

Ptolemy,  in  the  meantime,  devoted  the  sweets  of  peace  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  sciences  in  his  dominions,  and  the  enlargement  of  his 
father's  library  at  Alexandria  with  all  sorts  of  books ;  but  as  a  pro- 
per collection  could  not  well  be  made  without  an  able  librarian,  to 
whose  care  it  would  be  likewise  necessary  to  consign  them,  Evergetes, 
upon  the  death  of  Zenodotus,  who  had  exercised  that  function  from 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  the  grandfather  of  that  prince,  sent  to 
Athens  for  Eratosthenes  the  Cyrenian,  who  was  then  in  great  repu- 
tation, and  had  been  educated  by  Oallimaohus,  a  native  of  the  same 
country.  He  was  a  man  of  universal  learning,  but  none  of  his 
works  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  except  his  catalogue  of  the  kings 
of  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  with  the  years  of  their  respective  reigns,  from 
Menes,  or  Misraim,  who  first  peopled  Egypt  after  the  deluge,  to  the 
Trojan  war.  This  catalogue  contains  a  succession  of  thirty-eight 
kings,  and  is  still  to  be  seen  in  Syncellus.^ 

When  Seleucus  saw  himself  extricated  from  the  troubles  his  brother 
had  occasioned,  his  first  cares  were  employed  in  the  re-establishment 
of  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  dominions  he  possessed  ;  and  when 
he  had  accomplished  this,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  reduction  of 
the  Oriental  provinces  which  had  revolted  from  him.  This  last  at- 
tempt, however,  was  not  attended  with  success ;  for  Arsaces  had  been 
allowed  too  much  time  to  strengthen  himself  in  his  usurpation.  Seleu- 
cus, therefore,  after  many  ineffectual  endeavours  to  recover  those  ter- 
Tj^tories,  was  obliged  to  discontinue  his  enterprise  in  a  dishonourable 
manner.  He,  perhaps,  might  have  succeeded  better  in  time,  if  new 
commotions,  which  had  been  excited  in  his  dominions  during  his 
absence,  had  not  compelled  him  to  make  a  speedy  return,  in  order  to 
suppress  them.  This  furnished  Arsaces  with  a  new  opportunity  of 
establishing  his  power  so  effectually,  that  all  future  efforts  were  in- 
capable of  reducing  it.^ 

Seleucus,  however,  made  a  new  attempt  as  soon  as  his  affairs  would 
admit ;  but  this  second  expedition  proved  more  unfortunate  than  the 
first,  for  he  was  not  only  defeated,  but  taken  prisoner  by  Arsaces,  in 
a  great  battle.*  The  Parthians  celebrated  for  many  succeeding  years 
the  anniversary  of  this  victory,  which  they  considered  as  the  first 
day  of  their  liberty,  though  in  reality  it  was  the  first  era  of  their 
slavery ;  for  the  world  never  produced  greater  tyrants  than  those 
Parthian  kings  to  whom  they  were  subjected.     The  Macedonian  yoke 

'  A.  M.  3778.     Ant  J.  C.  226. 

'  A.  M.  3765.   Ant.  J.  C.  239.   Said,  in  toc.  Ztv&tpr^,  Id.  in  too.  AiruAA  ^no;  et  Epar^^Binn 

'  A.  M.  3768.     Ant  J.  C.  236. 
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vonld  have  been  much  more  tolerable  than  their  oppressive  govern- 
ment, if  they  had  continued  to  submit  to  it.  Arsaces  now  began  tc 
assume  the  title  of  king,  and  firmlj  established  this  empire  of  the 
East,  which,  in  process  of  time,  was  a  check  to  the  Roman  power, 
and  became  a  barrier  which  all  the  armies  of  that  people  were  in« 
capable  of  forcing.  AH  the  kings  who  succeeded  Arsaces  made  it  an 
indispensable  law,  and  counted  it  an  honour,  to  be  called  by  his 
name ;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  kings  of  Egypt  retained  that  of 
Ptolemy,  as  long  as  the  race  of  Ptolemy  Soter  governed  that  king- 
dom. Arsaces  raised  himself  to  a  throne  from  the  lowest  condition 
of  life,  and  became  as  memorable  among  the  Parthians  as  Gyrus  had 
been  among  the  Persians,  Alexander  among  the  Macedonians,  or 
Romulus  among  the  Romans.'  This  verifies  that  passage  in  Holy 
Scripture  which  declares,  *'  That  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  king- 
dom of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will,  and  setteth  np 
over  it  the  basest  of  men.**' 

Onias,  the  sovereign  pontiff  of  the  Jews,  had  neglected  to  send  to 
Ptolemy  the  usual  tribute  of  twenty  talents,  which  his  predecessors 
had  always  paid  to  the  kings  of  Egypt,  as  a  testimony  of  the 
homage  they  rendered  to  that  crown.  The  king  sent  Athenion,  one 
of  his  courtiers,  to  Jerusalem  to  demand  the  payment  of  the  arrears, 
which  then  amounted  to  a  great  sum ;  and  to  threaten  the  Jews,  iji 
case  of  refusal,  with  a  body  of  troops,  who  should  be  commissioned 
to  expel  them  from  their  country,  and  divide  it  among  themselves. 
The  alarm  was  very  great  at  Jerusalem  on  this  occasion,  and  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  king,  in  the  person  of 
Joseph,  the  nephew  of  Onias,  who,  though  in  the  prime  of  bis  youth, 
was  universally  esteemed  for  his  prudence,  probity,  and  justice. 
Athenion,  during  his  continuance  at  Jerusalem,  had  conceived  a  great 
regard  for  bis  character,  and  as  he  set  out  for  Egypt  before  him,  he 
promised  to  render  him  all  the  good  offices  in  his  power  with  the 
king  Joseph  followed  him  in  a  short  time,  and  on  his  way  met  with 
several  considerable  persons  of  Goelosyria  and  Palestine,  who  were 
also  going  to  Egypt,  with  an  intention  to  offer  terms  for  farming  the 
great  revenues  of  those  provinces.  As  the  equipage  of  Joseph  was 
far  from  being  so  magpificent  as  theirs,  they  treated  him  with  little 
respect,  and  considered  him  as  a  person  of  no  great  capacity.  Jo- 
seph concealed  his  dissatisfaction  at  their  behaviour,  but  drew  from 
the  conversation  that  passed  between  them  all  the  circumstances  he 
could  desire  with  relation  to  the  affair  that  brought  them  to  court, 
and  without  seeming  to  have  any  particular  view  in  the  curiosity  he 
expressed.^ 

When  they  arrived  at  Alexandria,  they  were  informed  that  the  king 
had  gone  to  Memphis,  and  Joseph  was  the  only  person  among  them 
who  set  out  from  thence,  in  order  to  wait  upon  that  monarch,  without 
losing  a  moment's  time.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  him,  as  he 
was  returning  from  Memphis,  with  the  queen  and  Athenion  in  his 

*  Anacet,  qaaasito  limul  ooDititntoqne  regno,  non  minas  memorabillB  Parthis  (Aiifc),  qnam 
Persia  Gyros,  Maoedonibus  Alexander,  Romanis  Romulas.  —  JusfeiiL  *  Dan.  ir.  17. 
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chariot.  The  king,  who  had  received  impressions  in  his  favour  from 
Athenion,  was  extremely  delighted  at  his  presence,  and  invited  him 
into  his  chariot.  Joseph,  to  excuse  his  uncle,  represented  the  infirmi- 
ties of  his  great  age,  and  the  natural  tardiness  of  his  disposition,  in 
such  an  engaging  manner,  as  satisfied  Ptolemy,  and  created  in  him  an 
extraordinary  esteem  for  the  advocate  who  had  so  effectually  pleaded 
the  cause  of  that  pontiff.  He  also  ordered  him  an  apartment  in  the 
royal  palace  of  Alexandria,  and  allowed  him  a  place  at  his  table. 

When  the  appointed  day  came  for  purchasing,  by  auction,  the  privi- 
lege of  farming  the  revenues  of  the  provinces,  the  companions  of 
Joseph  in  his  journey  to  Egypt  offered  no  more  than  eight  thousand 
talents  for  the  provinces  of  Goelosyria,  Phoenicia,  Judea,  and  Samaria. 
Upon  which  Joseph,  who  had  discovered,  in  the  conversation  that 
passed  between  them  in  his  presence,  that  this  purchase  was  worth 
double  the  sum  they  offered,  reproached  them  for  depreciating  the 
king's  revenues  in  that  manner,  and  offered  twice  as  much  as  they  had 
done.  Ptolemy  was  well  satisfied  to  see  his  revenues  so  considerably 
increased ;  but  being  apprehensive  that  the  person  who  proffered  so 
large  a  sum  would  be  in  no  condition  to  pay  it,  he  asked  Joseph  what 
security  he  would  give  him  for  the  performance  of  his  agreement  ? 
The  Jewish  deputy  replied,  with  a  calm  air,  that  he  had  such  persons 
to  offer  for  his  security  on  that  occasion,  as  he  was  certain  his  majesty 
could  have  no  objections  to.  Upon  being  ordered  to  mention  them, 
he  named  the  king  and  queen  themselves ;  and  added;  that  they  would 
be  his  securities  to  each  other.  The  king  could  not  avoid  smiling  at  this 
little  pleasantry,  which  put  him  into  so  good  a  humour,  that  he  allowed 
him  to  farm  the  revenues  without  any  other  security  than  his  verbal 
promise  for  payment.  Joseph  acted  in  that  station  for  the  space  of 
ten  years,  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  the  court  and  provinces.  His 
rich  competitors,  who  had  farmed  those  provinces  before,  returned 
home  in  the  utmost  confusion,  and  had  reason  to  be  sensible,  that  a 
magnificent  equipage  is  a  very  inconsiderable  indication  of  merit. 

King  Demetrius  died,  about  this  time,  in  Macedonia,  and  left  a  son 
named  Philip,  in  an  early  state  of  minority ;  for  which  reason  his  guar- 
dianship was  consigned  to  Antigonus,  who  having  espoused  the  mother 
of  his  pupil,  ascended  the  throne,  and  reigned  for  the  space  of  twelve 
years.*  He  was  magnificent  in  promises,  but  extremely  frugal  in  per- 
formance, which  occasioned  his  being  surnamed  Doson.^ 

Five  or  six  years  after  this  period,  Seleucus  Callinicus,  who  for  some 
time  had  continued  in  a  state  of  captivity  in  Parthia,  died  in  that 
country  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.^  Arsaces  had  always  treated  him  as 
a  king  during  his  confinement.  His  wife  was  Leodice,  the  sister  of 
Andromachus,  one  of  his  generals,  and  he  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter 
by  that  marriage.  He  espoused  his  daughter  to  Mithridates  king  of 
Pontus,  and  consigned  Phrygia  to  her  for  dowry.     His  sons  were  Se- 

'  A.  M.  3772.     AnL  J.  C.  232.    JuBtin.  1.  zxviii.  c.  3.    Dezipp.  Porphyr.  Euseb. 

*ThU  name  rignifies  in  the  Greek  language,  "  One  who  wUl  give,"  thai  is  to  say,  a  persoa 
who  promises  to  giro,  but  never  gives  what  he  promises. 
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leucus  and  Antiochus ;  the  former  of  whom,  sumamed  Ceraunus,  suc- 
ceeded him  ia  the  throne. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  period  wherein  the  republic  of  the 
Achaeans  begins  to  appear  with  lustre  in  history,  and  was  in  a  condition 
to  sustain  wars,  particularly  against  that  of  the  Lacedssmonians.  It 
will  therefore  be  necessary  for  me  to  represent  the  state  of  these  two 
republics  ;  and  I  shall  begin  with  that  of  the  Achaeane. 

SECTION   II.  —  CHARACTER  OP  ARATU8,    WHO   DELIVERS  SICYON    FROM 
TTRAKKT.      THE   ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  ACHiEAKS.       ' 

The  republic  of  the  Ach»ans  was  not  considerable  at  first,  either 
for  the  number  of  its  troops,  the  immensity  of  its  riches,  or  the  extent 
of  its  territory,  but  derived  its  power  from  the  great  reputation  it  ac- 
quired for  the  virtues  of  probity,  justice,  love  of  liberty ;  and  this 
reputation  was  very  ancient.^  The  Crotonians  and  Sabarites  adopted 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Achaeans  for  the  re-establishment  of  good 
order  in  their  cities.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  Thebans  had  such  an 
esteem  for  their  virtue,  that  they  chose  them,  after  the  celebrated 
battle  of  Leuctra,  to  arbitrate  the  differences  which  subsisted  between 
them. 

The  government  of  this  republic  was  democratical,  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  hands  of  the  people.  It  likewise  preserved  its  liberty  to  the  times 
of  Philip  and  Alexander ;  but  under  those  princes,  and  in  the  reigns 
of  those  who  succeeded  them,  it  was  either  in  subjection  to  the  Mace- 
donians, who  had  made  themselves  masters  of  Greece,  or  was  oppressed 
by  cruel  tyrants. 

It  was  composed  of  twelve  cities,^  all  in  Peloponnesus,  but  together 
not  equal  to  a  single  one  of  considerable  rank.  This  republic  did  not 
signalize  herself  immediately  by  any  thing  great  and  remarkable,  be- 
cause, among  all  her  citizens,  she  produced  none  of  any  distinguished 
merit.  The  sequel  will  discover  the  extraordinary  change  a  single 
man  was  capable  of  introducing  among  them,  by  his  ffi^eat  qualities. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander,  this  little  state  was  involved  in  all  the 
calamities  inseparable  from  discord.  The  spirit  of  patriotism  no  longer 
prevailed  among  them,  and  each  city  was  solely  attentive  to  its  par- 
ticular interest.  Their  state  had  lost  its  former  solidity,  because  they 
changed  their  masters  as  often  as  Macedonia  became  subject  to  new 
-  sovereigns.  They  first  submitted  to  Demetrius ;  after  him,  to  Cas- 
sander ;  and  at  last  to  Antigonus  Gonatus,  who  left  them  in  subjection 
to  tyrants  of  his  own  establishing,  that  they  might  not  withdraw  them- 
selves from  his  authority. 

Toward  the  beginning  of  the  124th  Olympiad,  about  the  lime  of  the 
death  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  the  father  of  Philadelphus,  and  the  expedition 
of  Pyrrhus  into  Italy,  the  republic  of  the  Achseans  resumed  their  former 
customs,  and  renewed  their  ancient  concord.^  The  inhabitants  of 
PatrsE)  and  Dymss  laid  the  foundations  of  this  happy  change.     The 

'  Poiyb.  L  TiiL  p.  126—130. 

*  Those  twelre  mties  were,  Patr»,  Dym*,  Pha«,  Trlte%  Leontinm,  iSgin,  PsUene,  JKipam, 
Bun,  Ceraunim,  OlennB,  and  Heliee. 
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tyrants  were  expelled  from  the  cities,  which  then  united,  and  agaia 
formed  a  republic :  all  affairs  were  decided  by  a  public  council ;  the 
registers  were  committed  to  a  common  secretary ;  the  assembly  had 
two  presidents,  who  were  nominated  by  the  cities  in  their  respective 
turns ;  but  it  was  soon  thought  advisable  to  reduce  them  to  one. 

The  good  order  which  reigned  in  this  little  republic,  where  freedom 
and  equality,  with  a  love  of  justice  and  the  public  good,  were  the 
fundamental  principles  of  their  government,  drew  into  their  community 
several  neighbouring  cities,  who  received  their  laws  and  associated 
themselves  into  their  privileges.  Sicyon  was  one  of  the  first  that 
acceded  in  this  manner ;  by  which  means  Aratus,  one  of  its  citizens, 
had  an  opportunity  of' acting  a  very  great  part,  and  became  very 
illustrious. 

Sicyon,  which  had  long  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  her  tyrants, 
attempted  to  shake  it  off,  by  placing  Glinias,  one  of  her  first  and 
bravest  citizens,  at  her  head ;  and  the  government  already  began  to 
flourish  and  assume  a  new  form,  when  Abantidas  found  means  to  dis- 
concert this  plan,  in  order  to  seize  the  tyranny  into  his  own  hands. 
Some  of  his  relations  and  friends  he  expelled  from  the  city,  and  took 
off  others  by  death ;  he  also  searched  for  Aratus,  the  son  of  Clinias, 
who  was  then  but  seven  years  of  age,  in  order  to  destroy  him ;  but 
the  infant  escaped,  with  some  other  persons,  in  the  disorder  that 
filled  the  bouse  when  his  father  was  killed ;  and  as  he  was  wandering 
about  the  city,  in  the  utmost  consternation  and  distress,  he  accident- 
ally entered  unseen  into  a  house  which  belonged  to  the  tyrant's  sister. 
This  lady  was  naturally  generous,  and  as  she  also  believed  that  this 
destitute  infant  had  taken  refuge  under  her  roof,  by  the  impulse  of 
some  deity,  she  carefully  concealed  him ;  and  when  night  came,  caused 
him  to  be  secretly  conveyed  to  Argos.* 

Aratus  being  thus  preserved  from  so  imminent  a  danger,  conceived 
in  bis  soul  from  thenceforth  an  implacable  aversion  to  tyrants,  which 
constantly  increased  with  his  age.  He  was  educated  with  the  utmost 
care,  by  some  hospitable  friends  of  his  father,  at  Argos. 

The  new  tyranny  in  Sicyon  had  passed  through  several  hands  in  a 
short  time,  when  Aratus,  who  began  to  approach  the  state  of  manhood, 
was  solicitous  to  deliver  his  country  entirely  from  oppression.  He 
was  greatly  respected,  as  well  for  his  birth  as  his  courage,  which  was 
accompanied  with  a  gravity  superior  to  his  age,  and  a  strong  and 
clear  understanding.  These  qualities,  which  were  well  known  at  that 
time,  caused  the  exiles  from  Sicyon  to  cast  their  eyes  upon  him  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  and  to  consider  him  as  a  person  destined  to  be  their 
future  deliverer ;  in  which  conjecture  they  were  not  deceived. 

Aratus,  who  was  then  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  formed  a 
confederacy  against  Nicocles,  who  was  tyrant  at  that  time  ;  and 
though  the  spies  he  sent  to  Argos  kept  a  vigilant  eye  on  his  conduct, 
he  pursued  his  measures  with  so  much  prudence  and  secrecy,  that  he 
scaled  the  walls  of  Sicyon,  and  entered  the  city  by  night.  The  tyrant 
was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  himself  a  retreat,  through  subterranean 

*  Plat  in  Arato.  p.  1027—1031. 
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passages ;  and  when  the  people  assembled  in  a  tumultnons  manner, 
without  knowing  what  had  been  transacted,  a  herald  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  that  ^*  Aratus,  the  son  of  Clinias,  invited  the  citizens  to  resume 
their  liberty."  Upon  which  the  crowd^  immediatelj  flocked  to  the 
palace  of  the  tyrant,  and  burned  it  to  ashes  in  a  few  moments ;  but 
not  a  single  man  was  killed  or  wounded  on  either  side;  the  good 
genius  of  Aratus  not  suffering  an  action  of  this  nature  to  be  polluted 
with  the  blood  of  his  citizens ;  and  in  which  circumstance  he  made 
his  joy  and  triumph  consist.  He  then  recalled  all  those  who  had  been 
banished,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred.^ 

Sicyon  then  began  to  enjoy  some  repose,  but  Aratus  was  not  fully 
relieved  from  inquietude  and  perplexity.  WitK  respect  to  the  situation 
of  affairs  without,  he  was  sensible  that  Antigonus  cast  a  jealous  eye 
on  the  city,  and  had  meditated  expedients  for  making  himself  master 
of  it,  from  its  having  recovered  its  liberty.  He  beheld  the  seeds  of 
sedition  and  discord  sown  within,  by  those  who  had  been  banished, 
and  was'extremely  apprehensive  of  their  effects.  He  imagined,  there- 
fore, that  the  safest  and  most  prudent  conduct  in  this  delicate  junc- 
ture, would  be  to  unite  Sicyon  in  the  Achaean  league,  in  which  he 
easily  succeeded ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  greatest  services  he  was 
capable  of  rendering  his  country. 

The  power  of  the  Achseans  was  indeed  but  inconsiderable ;  for,  as 
I  have  already  observed,  they  were  only  masters  of  three  very  small 
cities.  Their  country  was  neither  good  nor  rich,  and  they  inhabited 
a  coast  which  had  neither  ports  nor  any  other  maritime  stations  of 
security.  But,  with  all  this  mediocrity  and  seeming  weakness,  they 
of  all  people  made  it  most  evident,  that  the  forces  of  the  Greeks  could 
be  always  invincible,  when  under  good  order  and  discipline,  and  with 
a  prudent  and  experienced  general  to  direct  them.  Thus  did  those 
Achjeans,  who  were  so  inconsiderable  in  comparison  with  the  ancient 
power  of  Greece,  by  constantly  adhering  to  good  counsels,  and  con- 
tinuing strictly  united  together,  without  blasting  the  merit  of  their 
fellow-citizens  with  the  malignant  breath  of  eavy,  not  only  maintain 
their  liberties,  among  so  many  potent  cities,  and  such  a  number  of 
tyrants,  but  restored  freedom  and  safety  to  most  of  the  Grecian 
states. 

Aratus,  after  he  had  engaged  his  city  in  the  Achaean  league,  entered 
himself  among  the  cavalry,  for  the  service  of  that  state,  and  was  not 
a  little  esteemed  by  the  generals,  for  the  promptitude  and  vivacity  he 
discovered  in  the  execution  of  their  orders ;  for  though  he  had  infi 
nitely  contributed  to  the  power  and  credit  of  the  league,  by  strength- 
ening it  with  his  own  reputation,  and  all  the  forces  of  the  country,  he 
yet  appeared  as  submissive  as  the  meanest  soldier  to  the  general  of 
the  Achaeans,  notwithstanding  the  obscurity  of  the  city  from  whence 
that  officer  was  selected  for  such  an  employment.  This  is  certainly 
an  excellent  example  for  young  princes,  and  noblemen,  when  they 
serve  in  armies,  which  will  teach  them  to  forget  their  birth  on  those 

'  A.  M.  3767.     Ant.  J.  0.262. 
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occasions,  and  pay  an  exact  sabmission  to  the  orders  of  their  com- 
manders. 

The  conduct  and  character  of  Aratas  are  nndonbtedl  j  worthy  of 
admiration.  He  was  naturally  polite  and  obliging ;  his  sentiments 
were  great  and  noble ;  and  he  entirely  devoted  himself  to  the  good 
of  the  state,  without  any  interested  views.  He  was  an  implacable 
enemy  to  tyrants,  and  regulated  his  friendship  and  enmity  by  the 
public  utility.  He  was  qualified,  in  many  particulars,  to  appear  at 
the  head  of  affairs ;  his  expressions  in  discourse  were  always  proper ; 
his  thoughts  just,  and  even  his  silence  judicious.  He  conducted  him- 
self with  a  complacency  of  temper,  in  all  differences  that  arose  in  any 
deliberations  of  moment,  and  had  no  superior  in  the  happy  art  of  con- 
tracting friendships  and  alliances.  He  had  a  wonderful  facility  in 
forming  enterprises  against  an  enemy;  in  making  his  designs  impene- 
trable secrets,  and  in  executing  them  happily  by  his  patience  and 
intrepidity.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  this  celebrated 
Aratus  did  not  seem  to  be  the  same  man,  at  the  head  of  an  army ; 
nothing  could  then  be  discovered  in  him,  but  protraction,  irresolution, 
and  timidity ;  while  every  prospect  of  danger  was  insupportable  to 
him.  Not  that  he  really  wanted  courage  and  boldness,  but  these 
qualities  seemed  to  be  struck  languid  by  the  greatness  of  the  execution, 
and  he  was  only  timorous  on  certain  occasions,  and  at  intervals.  It 
was  from  this  disposition  of  his,  that  all  Peloponnesus  was  filled  with 
the  trophies  of  his  conquerors,  and  the  monuments  of  his  own  defeats. 
In  this  manner,  says  Polybius,  has  nature  compounded  different  and 
contrary  qualities  together,  not  only  in  the  bodies  of  men,  but  even 
in  their  minds ;  and  hence  it  is  that  we  are  to  account  for  the  surpris- 
ing diversity  we  frequently  perceive  in  the  same  persons.  On  som6 
occasions  they  appear  lively,  heroic,  and  undaunted ;  and  at  others, 
all  their  vigour,  vivacity,  and  resolution,  entirely  abandon  them.* 

I  have  already  observed,  that  those  citizens  who  had  been  banished 
gave  Aratus  great  perplexity.  His  disquiet  was  occasioned  by  their 
pretensions  to  the  lands  and  houses  they  possessed  before  their  exile ; 
the  greatest  part  of  which  had  been  consigned  to  other  persons,  who 
afterwards  sold  them,  and  disappeared  upon  the  expulsion  of  the 
tyrant.  It  was  reasonable  that  these  exiles  should  be  reinstated  in 
their  former  possessions,  after  their  recall  from  banishment,  and  they 
made  application  to  that  effect  with  great  importunity.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  greatest  part  of  what  they  claimed  had  been  alienated  to 
fair  purchasers,  who  consequently  expected  to  be  reimbursed,  before 
they  delivered  up  such  houses  and  lands  to  the  claimants.  The  pre- 
tensions and  complaints  on  this  occasion  were  vigorously  urged  on 
both  sides,  and  Sicyon  was  in  the  utmost  danger  of  being  ruined  by 
a  civil  war  which  seemed  inevitable.  Never  was  any  affair  more 
difficult  than  this.  Aratus  was  incapable  of  reconciling  the  two  par- 
ties, whose  demands  were  equally  equitable,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
satisfy  them  both  at  the  same  time,  without  expending  very  consider- 
able sums,  which  the  state  was  in  no  condition  to  furnish.     In  this 
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emergency  he  could  think  of  no  resource  but  the  goodness  and  libe- 
rality of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  which  he  himself  had  experienced 
on  the  following  occasion^ 

That  prince  was  extremely  curious  in  portraits  and  other  paintings ; 
Aratus,  therefore,  who  was  an  excellent  judge  of  such  performances, 
collected  all  the  works  of  the  greatest  masters  which  he  could  possibly 
procure,  especially  those  of  Pamphilus  and  Melanthus,  and  sent  them 
to  the  king.  Sicyon  was  still  in  great  reputation  for  the  arts,  and 
painting  in  particular,  the  true  taste  of  which  was  preserved  there  in 
all  its  ancient  purity.  It  is  even  said,  that  Apelles,  who  was  then 
admired  by  all  the  world,  had  been  to  Sicyon,  where  he  frequented 
the  schools  of  two  painters,  to  whom  he  gave  a  talent,  equal  to  a  thou- 
sand crowns,  not  for  acquiring  a  perfection  in  the  art  from  them,  but 
in  order  to  obtain  a  share  in  their  great  reputation.  When  Aratus 
had  reinstated  his  city  in  its  former  liberties,  he  destroyed  all  the  pic- 
tures of  the  tyrants ;  but  when  he  came,  to  that  of  Aristratus,  who 
reigned  in  the  time  of  Philip,  and  whom  the  painter  had  represented 
in  the  attitude  of  standing  in  a  triumphant  chariot,  he  hesitated  a 
long  time  whether  he  should  deface  it  or  not ;  for  all  the  capital  dis- 
ciples of  Melanthus  had  contributed  to  the  completion  of  that  piece, 
and  it  had  even  been  touched  by  the  pencil  of  Apelles.  This  work 
was  so  inimitable  in  its  kind,  that  Aratus  was  enchanted  with  its 
beauties ;  but  his  aversion  for  tyrants  prevailed  over  his  admiration 
for  the  picture,  and  he  accordingly  ordered  it  to  be  destroyed. 

The  fine  taste  of  Aratus  for  painting,  had  recommended  him  to  the 
good  graces  of  Ptolemy ;  and  he  therefore  thought  he  might  take  the 
liberty  to  implore  the  generosity  of  that  prince,  in  the  melancholy 
situation  to  which  he  was  then  reduced.  With  this  view  he  embarked 
for  Egypt ;  but  was  exposed  to  many  dangers  and  disappointments, 
before  he  could  arrive  in  that  kingdom.  He  had  a  long  interview 
with  Ptolemy,  who  esteemed  him  the  better,  the  more  he  knew  him; 
and  presented  him  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  talents  for  the  benefit 
of  his  city.  Aratus  carried  away  forty  talents  when  he  set  out  for 
Peloponnesus,  and  the  king  remitted  him  the  remainder  in  separate 
payments. 

His  fortunate  return  occasioned  universal  joy  in  Sicyon,  and  he 
was  invested  with  full  power  to  decide  the  pretensions  of  the  exiles, 
and  regulate  the  partitions  to  be  made  in  their  favour.  But  as  a 
wise  politician,  who  is  not  for  engrossing  the  decision  of  all  afiairs  to 
himself,  is  not  afraid  of  diminishing  his  reputation  by  admitting  others 
to  share  it  with  him,  he  firmly  refused  the  honours  designed  him,  and 
nominated  for  his  coadjutors  fifteen  citizens  of  the  greatest  reptite,  in 
conjunction  with  whom  he  at  last  restored  harmony  and  peace  among 
the  inhabitants,  and  refunded  to  the  several  purchasers  all  the  sums  the^ 
had  expended  for  the  lands  and  houses  they  had  actually  bought,  it 
has  always  been  observed,  that  glory  pursues  those  who  are  indus- 
trious to  decline  it.  Aratus,  therefore,  who  thought  himself  in  need 
of  good  counsels  to  assist  him  in  the  determination  of  this  important 

*  A.  M.  8763.    Ant  J.  0.  261.    Plut  in  Arat  p.  1031—1088. 
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business,  (and  persons  of  the  greatest  merit  always  entertain  the  same 
diffidence  of  themselves,)  had  all  the  honour  of  this  affair.  His  con- 
duct was  highly  applauded;  statues  were  erected  to  him,  and  the 
people,  by  public  inscriptions,  declared  him  the  father  of  the  people, 
and  the  deliverer  of  his  country.  These  are  qualities  that  infinitely 
transcend  those  of  the  most  celebrated  conquerors. 

His  illustrious  success  gave  Antigonus  jealousy,  and  even  fear ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  at  a  public  entertainment,  he  artfully  enhanced 
the  merit  and  capacity  of  this  young  man  by  extraordinary  praises, 
possibly  with  an  intention  either  to  gain  him  over  to  his  own  interest, 
or  to  render  him  suspected  to  Ptolemy.  He  insinuated,  in  terms  suf- 
fictently  intelligible,  that  Aratus  having  discovered,  by  his  own  expe- 
rience, the  vanity  of  the  Egyptian  pride,  intended  to  attach  himself 
to  his  service ;  and  that  he  therefore  was  resolved  to  employ  him  in 
his  affairs ;  he  concluded  this  strain  of  artifice  with  entreating  all  the 
lords  of  his  court,  who  were  then  present,  to  regard  him  for  the  future 
as  their  friend.  The  particulars  of  this  discourse  were  soon  repeated 
to  Ptolemy,  who  was  not  a  little  surprised  and  afflicted  when  he  heard 
them  ;  and  he  complained  to  Aratus  of  this  injurious  change,  but  the 
latter  easily  justified  himself  to  that  monarch. 

Aratus  having  been  elected  general  of  the  Achseans,  for  the  first 
time,  ravaged  Locris,  and  all  the  territory  of  Galydon,  and  advanced 
with  a  body  of  ten  thousand  men  to  succour  the  Boeotians ;  but  was 
60  unfortunate  as  not  to  arrive  among  them  till  after  the  battle  of 
Chaeronea,'  in  which  they  were  defeated  by  the  iBtolians. 

Eight  years  after  this  transaction,  he  was  elected  general  of  the 
Achseans  a  second  time,  and  rendered  great  service  to  all  Greece,  by 
an  action  which,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  equal  to  any  of  the  most 
illustrious  entf  rprises  of  the  Grecian  leaders.' 

The  isthmus  of  Corinth,  which  separates  the  two  seas,  unites  the 
continent  of  Greece  with  that  of  Peloponnesus ;  the  citadel  also  of 
Corinth,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Acro-Corinthus,  is  situated  on 
a  high  mountain,  exactly  in  the  middle  of  those  two  continents,  which 
are  there  divided  from  each  other  by  a  very  narrow  neck  of  land ;  by 
which  means  this  fortress,  when  furnished  with  a  good  garrison,  cuts 
off  all  communication,  by  land  and  sea,  from  the  inner  part  of  the 
isthmus,  and  renders  the  person  who  possesses  it  with  a  good  body  of 
troops,  absolute  master  of  all  Greece.  Philip  called  this  citadel  *'  the 
Shackles  of  Greece ;''  and,  as  it  was  capable  of  being  rendered  such, 
it  created  jealousy  in  all  the  neighbouring  states,  and  especially  in 
kings  and  princes,  who  consequently  were  desirous  of  seizing  it  for 
their  own  use. 

Antigonus,  after  a  long  impatience  to  render  himself  master  of  this 
place,  was  so  fortunate  as  to  carry  it  by  surprise,  and  made  no  scruple 
to  congratulate  himself  as  much  on  this  success  as  on  a  real  triumph. 
Aratus,  on  th^  other  hand,  entertained  hopes  of  wresting  this  fortress 
from  him  in  his  turn,  and  while  all  his  thoughts  were  employed  to 

*  Philip,  more  than  forty  years  before  this  events  had  obtaioed  a  celebrated  Tictory  over 
the  Atheninna  aod  Thebans,  near  the  same  plaoe. 
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that  eifecty  an  aocidental  circumBtance  furnished  him  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  aceomplishing  his  design. 

Erginus,  an  inhabitant  of  Corinth,  had  taken  a  jonmej  to  Sicyon, 
in  order  to  transact  some  affairs  in  that  city;  and  had  there  con- 
tracted an  intimate  acquaintance  with  a  banker,  who  was  a  particular 
friend  of  Aratus.  As  the  citadel  happened  to  be  the  subject  of  one  of 
their  conversations,  Erginus  told  his  friend,  that,  when  he  went  to  visit 
his  brother,  who  was  a  soldier  of  that  garrison,  he  had  observed  a  narrow 
track  hewn  in  the  rock,  which  led  to  that  part  of  the  summit  where 
the  wall  of  the  citadel  was  very  low.  The  banker  was  very  attentive 
to  this  account,  and,  with  a  smile,  desired  his  friend  to  tell  him 
whether  he  and  his  brother  would  be  disposed  to  gain  a  large  sum  of 
money,  and  make  their  fortunes?  Erginus  immediately  compre- 
hended the  bent  of  this  question,  and  promised  to  sound  his  brother 
Diodes  on  that  head.  Some  few  days  after  this  conversation  he 
returned  to  the  banker,  and  engaged  to  conduct  Aratus  to  that  part 
of  the  mountain  where  the  height  of  the  wall  did  not  exceed  fifteen 
feet,  adding  at  the  same  time,  that  himself  and  his  brother  would 
assist  him  in  executing  the  rest  of  the  enterprise.  Aratus  promised, 
on  his  part,  to  give  them  sixty  talents,  if  the  affair  should  happen  to 
succeed ;  but  as  it  became  requisite  to  deposit  that  sum  in  the  hands 
of  the  banker,  for  the  security  of  the  two  brothers,  and  as  Aratus  was 
neither  master  of  so  many  talents,  nor  had  any  inclination  to  borrow 
them,  for  fear  of  giving  rise  to  suspicion  by  that  proceeding,  which 
would  have  entirely  defeated  his  enterprise,  he  pledged  all  his  gold 
and  silver  plate,  with  his  wife's  jewels,  to  the  banker  as  a  security 
for  the  promised  sum. 

Aratus  was  so  magnanimous,  says  Plutarch,  and  had  such  an  ardour 
for  great  actions,  that  when  he  considered  with  himself,  how  univer- 
sally the  famous  Epaminondas  and  Phocion  had  been  reputed  the  most 
worthy  and  just  men  in  all  Qreece,  for  refusing  the  presents  that  had 
been  offered  to  them,  and  preferring  virtue  to  all  the  riches  in  the 
world,  he  was  solicitous  to  refine  upon  their  generosity  and  disinte- 
rested spirit.  There  is  certainly  a  wide  difference  between  the  mere 
refusal  of  presents,  and  the  sacrifice  of  a  person's  self  and  fortune 
for  the  service  of  the  public.  Aratus  parted  with  all  his  fortune,  and 
that  too  without  its  being  known,  for  an  enterprise,  wherein  he  alone 
was  exposed  to  all  the  danger.  Where  is  the  man,  exclaims  Plutarch, 
in  the  enthusiasm  into  which  this  noble  action  had  wrought  him,  vrho 
can  possibly  be  incapable  of  admiring  so  uncommon  and  surprising  an 
instance  of  magnanimity !  Who,  even  at  this  time,  can  forbear  to 
interest  himself  in  this  great  exploit,  and  to  combat  in  imagination 
by  the  side  of  so  great  a  man,  who  paid  so  dearly  for  so  extraordi- 
nary a  danger,  and  pledged  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  fortune, 
only  to  procure  an  opportunity  of  advancing  into  the  midst  of  his 
enemies  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  he  knew  he  should  be  compelled 
to  engage  for  his  own  life,  without  any  other  security  than  the  hopes 
of  performing  a  great  action  ! 

It  may  justly  be  remarked  on  this  occasion,  that  the  taste  for  glory, 
disinterestedness,  and  the  public  good,  were  perpetuated  among  the 
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GreoTcs,  by  the  remembrance  of  those  illastrions  men,  who  had  distm- 
guished  themselves  in  former  ages  bj  such  glorious  sentiments.  This 
is  the  great  advantage  which  attends  history,  written  like  that  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  principal  advantage  derived  from  it. 

The  preparations  for  the  enterprise  were  disconcerted  by  a  variety 
of  obstructions,  any  one  of  which  seemed  suflScient  to  have  rendered 
it  ineffectual;  but  when  all  these  were  at  last  surmounted,  Aratus 
ordered  his  troops  to  pass  the  night  under  arms.  He  then  selected 
four  hundred  men,  most  of  whom  were  unacquainted  with  the  desio^n 
he  intended  to  execute ;  they  were  all  furnished  with  scaling-ladders, 
and  he  led  them  directly  to  the  gates  of  the  city  by  the  walls  of 
Juno's  temple.  The  sky  was  then  unclouded,  and  the  moon  shone 
extremely  bright,  which  filled  the  adventurers  with  just  apprehensions 
of  being  discovered.  But  in  a  little  time,  a  dark  fog  rose  very  fortu- 
Bately  from  the  sea,  and  shed  a  thick  gloom  over  all  the  adjacent 
parts  of  the  city.  All  the  troops  then  seated  themselves  on  the 
ground,  to  take  off  their  shoes,  as  well  to  lessen  the  noise,  as  to  facili- 
tate their  ascent  by  the  scaling-ladders,  from  which  they  would  not 
then  be  so  liable  to  slip.  In  the  mean  time,  Erginus,  with  seven  reso- 
lute young  men,  habited  like  travellers,  passed  through  the  gate  without 
being  perceived,  and  killed  the  sentinel  and  guards  who  were  there 
upon  duty.  The  ladders  were  then  fixed  upon  the  wall,  and  Aratus 
ascended  with  one  hundred  of  his  boldest  troops,  giving  orders  to  the 
rest  to  follow  him  as  fast  as  they  were  able ;  and  when  they  had  all 
mounted  the  wall,  he  descended  into  the  city  with  the  utmost  joy,  as 
having  already  succeeded,  by  passing  undiscovered. 

As  they  were  proceeding  in  their  march,  they  saw  a  small  guard 
of  four  men,  with  lights  in  their  hands,  by  whom  they  were  not  per- 
ceived, because  the  darkness  of  the  night  shrouded  them  from  their 
view.  Aratus  and  his  men  shrunk  back  into  a  line,  against  some 
walls  and  ruins  that  were  near,  where  they  disposed  themselves  into 
an  ambuscade,  from  whence  they  started  as  the  four  men  were  passing 
by,  and  killed  three  of  their  number.  The  fourth,  who  received  a 
deep  wound  onrhis  head,  fled  from  the  place,  and  cried  out  as  loud  as 
he  was  able,  that  the  enemy  had  entered  the  city.  The  trumpets  in 
a  moment  sounded  the  alarm,  and  all  the  inhabitants  crowded  together 
at  the  noise.  The  streets  were  already  filled  with  people,  who  flocked 
from  all  quarters  by  the  blaze  of  innumerable  lights  which  were  im- 
mediately set  up  in  the  city,  and  also  on  the  ramparts  of  the  castle, 
while  every  place  resounded  with  confused  cries  that  were  not  to  be 
distinguished. 

Aratus  still  continued  his  progress,  notwithstanding  the  alarm,  and 
endeavoured  to  climb  the  steep  rocks,  which  at  first  were  very  diflScult 
of  ascent,  because  he  had  missed  the  path  that  led  to  the  wall  through 
numberless  windings,  which  it  was  almost  impracticable  to  trace  out. 
While  he  was  thus  perplexed,  the  clouds  dispersed,  as  if  a  miracle 
had  interposed  in  his  favour ;  the  moon  then  appeared  in  its  former 
brightness,  and  discovered  all  the  intricacies  of  the  path,  till  he 
Arrived  on  the  spot  of  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  which  had  been 
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formerly  described  to  him.     The  skies  w^re  then  happily  covered 
with  clouds  a^ain,  and  the  moon  was  once  more  immersed  in  darkness. 

The  three  hundred  soldiers  whom  Aratus  had  left  without,  near  the 
temple  of  Juno,  having  entered  the  city,  which  was  then  filled  with 
confusion  and  tumult,  and  also  illuminated  with  a  prodigious  number 
of  lights;  and  not  being  able  to  find  the  path  which  Aratus  had 
taken,  drew  up  into  a  close  body,  under  a  bended  rock,  which  shaded 
them,  at  the  bottom  of  the  precipice,  and  where  they  waited  in  the 
utmost  anxiety  and  distress.  Aratus  was  then  skirmishing  on  the 
ramparts  of  the  citadel,  and  the  noise  of  the  combatants  might  easily 
be  heard ;  but  as  the  sound  was  repeated  by  the  echoes  of  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  the  place  from 
whence  it  proceeded.  Those  soldiers,  therefore,  not  knowing  which 
way  to  bend  their  course,  Archelaus,  who  commanded  the  troops  of 
king  Antigonus,  having  drawn  out  a  considerable  number  of  troops, 
mounted  the  ascent  with  loud  shouts,  and  a  great  blast  of  trumpets, 
with  an  intention  to  assault  Aratus  in  his  rear,  and  passed  by  those 
three  hundred  men  without  perceiving  them ;  but  when  he  had  ad- 
vanced a  little  beyond  them,  they  started  from  the  place  of  their  con- 
cealment, as  if  they  had  been  planted  expressly  in  ambuscade,  and 
fell  upon  him  with  great  resolution,  killing  all  who  first  came  in  their 
way.  The  rest  of  the  troops,  and  even  Archelaus  himself,  were  then 
seized  with  such  a  consternation,  that  they  fled  from  their  enemies, 
who  continued  to  attack  them  in  their  retreat,  till  they  had  all  dis- 
persed themselves  in  the  city. 

This  defeat  was  immediately  succeeded  by  the  arrival  of  Erginus, 
who  had  been  sent  by  those  that  were  fighting  on  the  walls  of  the 
citadel,  to  acquaint  them  that  Aratus  was  engaged  with  the  enemy, 
who  made  a  very  vigorous  defence,  and  was  in  great  need  of  imme- 
diate assistance.  The  troops  then  desired  him  to  be  their  conductor 
that  moment,  and  as  they  mounted  the  rocks,  they  proclaimed  their 
approach  by  loud  cries,  to  animate  their  friends,  and  redouble  their 
ardour.  The  beams  of  the  moon,  which  was  then  in  the  full,  played 
upon  their  armour,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  length  of  the  way 
by  which  they  ascended,  made  them  appear  more  numerous,  while 
the  midnight  silence  rendered  the  echoes  much  more  strong  and 
audible ;  by  which  means  their  shouts  seemed  those  of  a  much  greater 
body  of  men  than  they  really  were.  In  a  word,  when  they  at  last 
joined  their  companions,  they  charged  their  enemies  with  a  vigour 
that  soon  dispersed  them,  upon  which  they  posted  themselves  on  the 
wall,  and  became  absolute  masters  of  the  citadel  by  break  of  day; 
so  that  the  sun's  first  rays  saw  them  victorious.  The  rest  of  their 
troops  arrived  at  the  same  time  from  Sicyon ;  and  the  Corinthians, 
after  they  had  willingly  thrown  open  the  city  gates  to  receive  them, 
assisted  in  making  the  troops  of  Antigonus  prisoners  of  war. 

Aratus,  when  he  had  effectually  secured  his  victory,  descended  from 
the  citadel  into  the  theatre,  which  was  then  crowded  with  a  vast  con- 
course of  people,  drawn  thither  by  their  curiosity  to  see  him,  and  to 
hear  him  speak.  After  he  had  posted  his  Achaeans  in  two  lines,  in 
the  avenues  of  the  theatre,  he  advanced  from  the  bottom  of  tho  stage. 
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completely  armed,  with  a  countenance  extremely  changed  by  his  want 
of  rest,  and  the  long  fatigue  he  had  sustained.  The  bold  and  manly 
joy  with  which  this  extraordinary  success  had  inspired  him,  was 
obscured  by  the  languor  his  extreme  weakness  and  decay  of  spirits 
had  occasioned.  The  moment  he  appeared  in  the  theatre,  all  the 
people  were  emulous  to  testify  their  profound  respect  and  gratitude 
by  repeated  applause  and  acclamations.  Aratus,  in  the  mean  time, 
Bbifted  his  lance  from  his  left  to  his  right  hand  ;  and  then  rested  upon 
it,  with  his  body  bent  a  little  toward  the  audience,  in  which  posture 
he  continued  for  some  time. 

When  the  whole  theatre  was  at  last  silent,  he  exerted  all  the  vigour 
he  had  left,  and  acquainted  them,  in  a  long  discourse,  with  the  par* 
ticulars  of  the  Achaean  league ;  after  which  he  exhorted  them  to  accede 
to  it.  He  likewise  delivered  to  them  the  keys  of  their  city,  which, 
till  then,  had  never  been  in  their  power  from  the  time  of  Philip.  As 
to  the  captains  of  Antigonus,  he  restored  Archelaus,  whom  he  had 
taken  prisoner,  to  his  liberty,  but  caused  Theophrastus  to  suffer  death 
for  refusing  to  quit  the  city. 

Aratus  made  himself  master  of  the  temple  of  Juno,  and  of  the  port, 
where  he  seized  twenty-five  of  the  king  s  ships.  He  also  took  five 
hundred  war-horses,  and  four  hundred  Syrians,  whom  he  afterwards 
sold.  The  Achaeans  kept  the  citadel,  in  which  they  placed  a  garrison 
of  four  hundred  men. 

An  action  so  bold  and  successful  as  this,  must  undoubtedly  be  pro- 
ductive of  very  fortunate  events.  The  inhabitants  of  Megara  quitted 
the  party  of  Antigonus,  and  joined  Aratus.  Their  example  was  soon 
followed  by  the  people  of  Trsezene  and  Epidaurus,  who  acceded  to  the 
Achaean  league. 

Aratus  also  brought  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  into  the  confederacy, 
by  assigning  the  superintendency  of  the  war  to  him,  and  electing  him 
generalissimo  of  their  troops  by  land  and  sea.  This  event  acquired 
him  so  much  credit  and  reputation,  that  though  the  nomination  of  any 
man  to  the  post  of  captain-general  for  a  succession  of  years  was  ex- 
pressly prohibited  by  the  laws,  Aratus  was  however  elected  every 
other  year,  and  he,  either  by  his  counsels  or  personal  conduct,  enjoyed 
that  command  without  any  discontinuance ;  for  it  was  evident  to  all 
mankind,  that  neither  riches,  nor  the  friendship  of  kings,  nor  even 
the  particular  advantage  of  Sicyon,  his  native  place,  nor  any  other 
consideration  whatever,  had  the  least  competition  in  his  mind,  with 
the  welfare  and  aggrandizement  of  the  Achaeans.  He  was  persuaded, 
that  all  weak  cities  resemble  those  parts  of  the  body  which  only 
thrive  and  exist  by  their  mutual  union ;  and  must  infallibly  perish 
when  once  they  are  separated,  as  the  sustenance  by  which  they  sub- 
sist will  be  discontinued  from  that  moment.  Cities  soon  sink  into 
ruin,  when  the  social  bands  which  connect  them  are  once  dissolved ; 
but  they  are  always  seen  to  flourish,  and  improve  in  power  and  pros- 
perity, when  they  become  parts  of  a  large  body,  and  are  associated 
by  a  unity  of  interest.  A  common  precaution  then  reigns  through 
the  whole,  and  is  the  happy  source  of  life,  from  whence  all  the  vigour 
that  supports  them  is  derived. 
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All  the  views  of  Aratus,  Trhile  he  continued  in  his  employinent, 
tended  entirely  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Macedonians  out  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  the  abolition  of  all  kinds  of  tyranny ;  the  re-establishment 
of  the  cities  in  their  ancient  liberty,  and  the  exercise  of  their  laws. 
These  were  the  only  motiyes  which  prompted  him  to  oppose  the  enter- 
prises of  Antigonus  Gonatus,  during  the  life  of  that  prince.^ 

He  also  pursued  the  same  conduct  with  respect  to  Demetrius,  whu 
succeeded  Antigonus,  and  reigned  for  the  space  of  ten  years.  The 
^tolians  had  at  first  joined  Antigonus  Gonatus,  with  an  intention  to 
destroy  the  Achaean  league ;  but  embroiled  themselves  with  Demetrius, 
his  successor,  who  declared  war  against  them.'  The  Acha&ans,  forget- 
ting on  this  occasion  the  ill-treatment  they  had  recieived  from  that 
people,  marched  to  their  assistance,  by  which  means  a  strict  union  was 
re-established  between  them,  and  became  very  advantageous  to  all  the 
neighbouring  cities.^ 

Illyrium  was  then  governed  by  several  petty  Icings,  who  subsisted 
chiefly  by  rapine,  and  exercised  a  sort  of  piracy  against  all  the  neigh- 
bourinff  countries.  Agron,  the  son  of  Pleurates,  Scerdiledes,  Deme- 
trius of  Pharus,  so  called  from  a  city  of  Illyrium  subject  to  him,  were 
the  petty  princes  who  infested  all  the  neighbouring  parts ;  and  attacked 
Corcyra,  and  the  Arcarnanians  in  particular.*  Teuta  reigned  after 
the  death  of  her  husband  Agron,  who  ended  his  days  bv  intemperance, 
and  left  a  young  son  named  Pinseua.  These  people,  harassed  in  the 
manner  I  have  mentioned,  had  recourse  to  the  ^tolians  and  Achasans, 
who  readily  undertook  their  defence ;  and  their  good  services  were  not 
repaid  with  ingratitude.  The  people  of  Corcyra  made  an  alliance 
with  the  Illyrians  soon  after  this  event,  and  received  Demetrius  of 
Pharus,  with  his  garrison,  into  their  city.* 

The  Romans  were  so  offended  at  the  piracies  with  which  this  people 
infested  their  citizens  and  merchants,  that  they  sent  an  embassy  to 
Teuta,  to  complain  of  these  injurious  proceedings.  That  princess 
caused  one  of  the  ambassadors  to  be  slain,  and  the  other  to  be  thrown 
into  prison,  which  provoked  the  Romans  to  declare  war  against  her, 
in  revenge  for  so  outrageous  an  insult.  The  two  consuls,  L.  Posthu- 
mous Albinus,  and  Gn.  Fulvius  Gentumalus,  set  out  with  a  commis- 
sion to  invade  Illyrium  by  land  and  sea.  The  people  of  Corcyra,  in 
concert  with  Demetrius  of  Pharus,  delivered  up  to  the  consul,  Fulvius, 
the  garrison  they  had  received  into  their  city ;  and  the  Romans,  after 
they  had  reinstated  Corcyra  in  its  former  liberties,  advanced  into  Illy- 
rium, and  conquered  great  part  of  the  country ;  but  consigned  several 
cities  to  Demetrius,  as  a  compensation  for  his  treacherous  conduct  in 
their  favour.® 

Teuta,  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity,  implored  peace  of  the 
Romans,  and  obtained  it,  on  her  engagement  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute, 
and  deliver  up  all  Illyrium,  except  a  few  places,  which  she  was  per- 
mitted to  enjoy :  but  the  most  advantageous  article  for  the  Greeks 

*  Polyb.  1.  IL  p.  130. 

*  A.  M.  3762     Ant.  J.  C.  242.  Poljb.  1.  U.  p.  91—101 .     Appian.  de  BeU.  lUjrr.  p.  760. 

*  A.  M.  377S.    Ant.  J.  C.  234.  *  A.  M.  3772.    Ant.  J.  C.  232. 
'  A.  M.  3776.    Ant  J.  G.  22S.                                           •  A.  M.  3779.    Auk  J.  C.  22V 
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was,  her  being  restrained  from  sailing  beyond  the  city  of  Lissus  with 
more  than  two  small  vessels,  and  even  those  were  not  to  carry  any 
arms.  The  other  p^tty  kings,  who  seemed  to  have  been  subordinate 
to  Teuta,  were  comprehended  in  this  treaty,  though  it  expressly  men- 
tioned none  but  that  princess.^ 

The  Romans  then  caused  themselves  to  be  respected  in  Greece  by 
a  solemn  embassy,  and  this  was  the  first  time  that  their  power  was 
known  in  that  country.  They  also  sent  ambassadors  to  the  .Xtolians 
and  Acha&ans,  to  communicate  to  them  the  treaty  they  had  lately  con- 
cluded with  the  Illyrians.  Others  were  also  despatched  to  Corinth 
and  Athens ;  and  the  Corinthians  then  declared  for  the  first  time,  by 
a  public  decree,  that  the  Romans  should  be  admitted  to  celebrate  the 
Isthmian  games,  with  the  same  privileges  as  the  Greeks.  '  The  free- 
dom of  the  city  was  also  granted  them  at  Athens,  and  they  were  per- 
mitted to  be  initiated  into  their  solemn  mysteries. 

Aratus,  after  the  death  of  Demetrius,  who  reigned  only  ten  years, 
found  the  dispositions  of  the  people  very  favourable  to  his  designs. 
Several  tyrants,  whom  that  prince  had  supported,  with  all  his  credit, 
and  to  whom  he  paid  large  pensions,  having  lost  their,  support  by  his 
death,  made  a  voluntary  resignation  of  the  authority  they  had  usurped 
over  their  citizens :  others  of  them,  either  intimidated  by  the  menaces 
of  Aratus,  or  prevailed  upon  by  his  promises,  followed  their  example ; 
and  he  procured  several  advantages  for  them  all,  that  they  might  have 
no  temptation  to  repent  of  their  conduct. 

Aratus,  who  beheld  with  regret  the  subjection  of  the  people  of 
Argos  to  the  tyrant  Aristomachus,  undertook  their  deliverance ;  and 
made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  restore  liberty  to  that  city,  as  a  recom- 
pense for  the  education  he  had  received  there;  and  he  also  considered 
the  accession  of  so  potent  a  city  to  the  Achaean  league  as  highly  ad- 
vantageous to  the  common  cause ;  but  his  measures  to  this  effect  were 
rendered  unsuccessful  at  that  time.  Aristomachus  was  soon  after 
slain  by  his  domestics ;  and,  before  there  could  be  any  opportunity  to 
regulate  affairs,  Aristippus,  a  tyrant  more  detestable  than  his  prede- 
cessor, seized  the  supreme  power  into  his  own  hands,  and  had  the  dex- 
terity to  maintain  himself  in  that  usurpation,  even  with  the  consent 
of  the  Argives ;  but  as  he  beheld  a  mortal  enemy  in  Aratus,  during 
whose  life  he  imagined  his  own  would  always  be  in  danger,  he  resolved 
to  destroy  him  by  the  assistance  of  king  Antigonus,  Doson,  who 
agreed  to  be  the  minister  of  his  vengeance.  He  had  already  prepared 
assassins  in  all  parts,  who  watched  an  opportunity  for  executing  their 
bloody  commission.  No  prince  or  commander  can  ever  have  a  more 
effectual  guard,  than  the  firm  and  sincere  affection  of  those  they 
govern ;  for  when  once  the  nobility  and  people  have  been  accustomed 
not  to  fear  their  prince,  but  to  fear  for  him,  innumerable  eyes  and 
ears  are  attentive  to  all  that  passes.  Aratus  was  so  happy  as  to  ex- 
perience this  in  the  present  conjuncture.^ 

Plutarch,  on  this  occasion,  draws  a  fine  contrast  between  the  troubles 
and  anxieties  of  Aristippus,  and  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Aratus. 
The  tyrant,  says  he,  who  maintained  such  a  body  of  troops  for  the 

.    A.  M.  3770.    Aat.  J.  C.  225.  >  Plat  in  Arat.  p.  103S— 1041. 
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security  of  his  person,  and  who  had  shed  the  blood  of  all  those  of  whom 
ne  entertained  any  dread,  was  incapable  of  enjoying  a  moment's  repose, 
either  by  night  or  day.  Every  circumstance  alarmed  him ;  his  soul 
was  the  seat  of  terror  and  anxiety  that  knew  no  intermission  ;  and  he 
even  trembled  at  his  own  shadow.  A  very  strong  guard  continually 
watched  round  his  house  with  drawn  swords ;  and  as  his  life  was  per- 
petually in  their  power,  he  feared  them  more  than  all  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. He  never  permitted  them  to  enter  his  palace,  but  ordered  them 
to  be  stationed  in  the  porticoes,  which  completely  surrounded  that 
structure.  He  sent  away  all  his  domestics  as  soon  as  he  had  supped ; 
after  which,  he  shut  the  gate  of  his  court  with  his  own  hands,  and  then 
retired  with  his  concubine  into  an  upper  apartment,  which  he  entered 
by  a  trapdoor.  When  this  was  let  down,  he  placed  his  bed  upon  it, 
and  slept,  if  we  may  suppose  a  man  to  sleep  in  his  condition,  whose 
soul  is  a  perpetual  prey  to  trouble,  terror,  and  apprehension.  The 
mother  of  the  concubine  removed,  each  night,  the  ladder  by  which  he 
ascended  into  his  chamber,  and  replaced  it  in  its  former  situation  the 
next  morning.  Aratus,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  acquired  a  per- 
petual power,  not  by  the  force  of  arms,  but  merely  by  his  virtue  and 
in  effect  of  the  laws,  appeared  in  public  with  a  plain  robe,  and  a  mind 
void  of  fear;  and  as  all  those  who  possess  fortresses,  and  maintain 
guards,  with  the  additional  precaution  of  arms,  gates,  and  traps,  as  so 
many  ramparts  for  their  safety,  seldom  escape  a  violent  death,  Aratus, 
on  the  contrary,  who  always  showed  himself  an  implacable  enemy  to 
tyrants,  left  behind  him  a  posterity  which  exists,  says  Plutarch,  to 
this  day,  and  is  still  honoured  and  respected  by  all  the  world.^ 

Aratus  attacked  the  tyrant  with  open  force,  but  acted  with  no  ex- 
traordinary resolution  in  the  first  engagement,  when  even  one  of  the 
wings  of  his  army  had  defeated  the  enemy ;  for  he  caused  a  retreat  to 
be  sounded  very  unseasonably,  and  resigned  the  victory  to  the  foe, 
which  drew  upon  him  a  number  of  severe  reproaches.  He  however 
made  amends  for  his  fault  in  a  second  battle,  wherein  Aristippus,  and 
above  fifteen  hundred  of  his  men,  lost  their  lives.  Aratus,  though  he 
had  obtained  so  signal  a  victory,  and  without  losing  one  man,  was  how- 
ever unable  to  make  himself  master  of  the  city  of  Argos,  and  was 
equally  incapable  of  restoring  liberty  to  the  inhabitants,  as  Agias, 
and  the  young  Aristomachus,  had  thrown  a  body  of  the  king's  troops 
into  the  place. 

He  succeeded  better  with  respect  to  the  city  of  Megalopolis,  whero 
Lysiades  had  usurped  the  supreme  power.  This  person  had  nothing 
in  his  character  of  the  violent  and  inhuman  qualities  of  tyrants,  and 
had  seized  the  sovereignty  from  no  other  inducement  than  a  false  idea 
of  the  happiness  and  glory  which  he  imagined  inseparable  from  supreme 
power ;  but  he  resigned  the  tyranny,  either  through  fear,  or  a  convic- 
tion of  his  error,  upon  the  remonstrances  of  Aratus,  and  caused  his 
city  to  accede  to  the  Achaean  league.  That  league  was  affected  to 
such  a  degree  by  so  generous  an  action,  that  they  immediately  chose 

^  Polycrates,  to  whom  Plutarch  addreMes  the  life  of  Aratus,  was  one  of  his  desoendanta, 
KDd  had  two  sons,  by  whom  the  race  was  stiU  oontiuued,  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  aHat 
the  death  of  Atatns. 
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him  for  their  general;  and  as  hi  at  first  was  emubns  of  surpaoaing 
Aratus,  he  engaged  in  several  enterprises  which  seemed  necessary  at 
that  juncture,  and,  among  the  rest,  declared  war  against  the  Lacedae- 
monians. Aratus  employed  his  utmost  influence  to  oppose  him  in 
those  measures,  but  his  endeavours  were  misinterpreted  as  the  effects 
of  envy.  Lysiades  was  elected  general  a  second  time,  and  then  a 
third,  and  each  of  them  commanded  alternately.  But  when  he  was 
observed  to  act  in  opposition  to  his  rival  on  all  occasions,  and,  without 
the  least  regard  to  decency,  was  continually  repeating  his  injurious 
treatment  of  a  virtue  so  solid  and  sincere  as  that  of  Aratus,  it  became 
evident  that  the  zeal  he  affected  was  no  more  than  a  plausible  outside, 
which  concealed  a  dangerous  ambition,  and  they  deprived  him  of  the 
command. 

As  the  Lacedaemonians  will,  for  the  future,  have  a  considerable 
share  in  the  war  sustained  by  the  Achseans,  it  seems  necessary  to  give 
a  brief  account  of  the  condition  of  that  people  in  this  place. 

SECTION  III. — AGIS  ATTEMPTS  TO  REFORM  SPARTA.      HE  IS  CONDEMNED 

TO  DIB,  AND  EXECUTED  ACCORDINGLY. 

When  the  love  of  wealth  had  crept  into  the  city  of  Sparta,  and  had 
afterwards  introduced  luxury,  avarice,  sloth,  effeminacy,  profusion, 
and  all  those  pleasures  which  are  generally  inseparable  attendants  of 
riches ;  and  when  these  had  broken  down  all  the  barriers  which  the 
wisdom  of  Lycurgus  had  formed,  with  the  view  of  excluding  them  for- 
ever, Sparta  beheld  herself  fallen  from  her  ancient  glory  and  power, 
and  was  reduced  to  an  abject  and  humble  state,  which  continued  to  the 
reign  of  Agis  and  Leonidas,  of  whom  we  now  treat. 

Agis,  the  son  of  Eudamidas,  was  of  the  house  of  the  Eurytionidse, 
and  the  sixteenth  descendant  from  Agesilaus,  who  made  an  expedition 
into  Asia.  Leonidas,  the  son  of  Cleonymus,  was  of  the  family  of  the 
Agidae,  and  the  eighth  prince  that  reigned  in  Sparta,  after  Pausanias, 
who  defeated  Mardonius  in  the  battle  of  Plataeae.* 

I  have  already  related  the  divisions  which  arose  in  Sparta  between 
Cleonymus  and  Areus,'  in  regard  to  the  sovereignty,  which  was  ob- 
tained by  the  latter ;  and  he  afterwards  caused  Pyrrhus  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Lacedaemon.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Acrotates,  who 
reigned  seven  or  eight  years,  and  left  a  young  son,  named  Areus, 
from  his  grandfather.  This  prince  was  under  the  tuition  of  Leonidas, 
but  died  in  a  short  time ;  upon  which  Leonidas  rose  from  the  regency 
to  the  throne. 

Though  all  the  Spartans  had  been  depraved  and  perverted  by  the 
general  corruption  into  which  the  government  was  fallen,  this  depravity 
and  remoteness  from  the  ancient  manners  of  that  people  was  most  con- 
spicuous in  the  conduct  of  Leonidas,  who  had  resided  for  several  years 
in  the  palaces  of  the  satraps,  and  had  for  many  years  made  his  court 
to  Seleucus ;  he  had  even  espoused  a  wife  in  Asia,  contrary  to  the  laws 

'  Plut.  in  Agid.  p.  796— SOL 

*  Joeephus  relates,  that  Areus  king  of  Lacedasmon  sent  letters  to  Onias  the  high  priest  of 
tb9  Jews,  in  which  he  acknowledged  an  affinity  between  that  people  and  the  LacedsBmonians. 
The  origin  of  this  relation  is  not  easily  to  be  distiugnisbed,  nor  is  it  less  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  time  of  Areas  ir'ith  that  of  Onias. 
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of  his  country,  and  had  afterwards  employed  his  utmost  endeavours  to 
introduce  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of  princes  into  a  free  country,  and  a 
government  founded  on  moderation  and  justice. 

Agis  was  the  reverse  of  this  character.  He  was  then  in  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  his  age,  and  though  he  had  been  educated  in  the  midst 
of  riches,'  and  the  luxury  of  a  house,  remarkable  for  being  equally 
voluptuous  and  haughty,  he,  from  the  first,  renounced  all  those  en- 
snaring pleasures ;  and  instead  of  testifying  the  least  regard  for  the 
splendid  vanities  of  dress,  he  made  it  his  glory  to  appear  in  a  plain 
habit,  and  to  re-establish  the  ancient  form  of  public  meals,  baths,  and 
all  the  ancient  discipline  of  Sparta.  He  even  declared  openly,  ^'  that 
he  should  not  value  being  king,  if  it  were  not  for  the  hopes  of  reviving 
the  ancient  laws  and  discipline  of  Sparta."  These  noble  sentiments 
were  a  demonstration,  that  Agis  had  formed  a  solid  judgment  of  regal 
power ;  the  most  essential  duty  and  true  glory  of  which  are  derived 
from  the  establishment  of  good  order  in  all  the  branches  of  a  state,  by 
giving  due  force  to  customs  established  by  wise  laws. 

This  severe  discipline  was  disregarded  the  moment  Sparta  had 
ruined  the  Athenian  government,  and  beran  to  abound  in  gold.  The 
same  partition,  however,  of  lands,  which  had  been  made  by  Lycurgus, 
and  the  number  of  hereditary  possessions  established  by  him,  having 
been  preserved  through  all  successions  of  descent,  and  each  father 
transmitting  his  part  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  received  it  him- 
self; this  order  and  equality,  which  had  been  preserved  without  inter- 
ruption, suspended  in  some  measure,  the  ill  effects  of  those  abuses 
which  then  prevailed.  But  as  soon  as  this  prudent  institution  began 
to  be  struck  at,  by  a  law  which  permitted  every  man  to  dispose  of  his 
house  and  patrimony  in  his  own  lifetime,  or  to  make  a  testamentary 
donation  of  them  to  whom  he  pleased,  this  new  law  effectually  sapped 
the  h^st  foundation  of  the  Spartan  polity.  Epitades,  one  of  the 
ephori,  introduced  this  law,  to  avenge  himself  on  one  of  his  sons, 
whose  conduct  had  displeased  him. 

It  is,  indeed,  surprising,  that  a  whole  state  should  so  easily  be  in- 
duced to  change  such  an  ancient  and  fundamental  custom  as  this, 
merely  to  gratify  the  passion  of  one  man.  The  pretext  for  this 
change  was  undoubtedly  the  augmentation  of  paternal  authority  in 
their  several  families,  since  it  was  not  then  possessed  of  any  motives 
of  filial  respect ;  the  children  of  that  community  having  nothing  to 
hope  or  fear,  as  they  received  alike  all  the  fortune  they  could  expect 
immediately  from  the  state,  and  with  an  absolute  independency  of 
their  parents.  This  domestic  inconvenience,  in  which  every  father 
thought  himself  concerned,  and  which  seemed  to  regard  all  good 
order  in  families,  created  strong  impressions  in  those  who  had  the 
greatest  share  in  the  administration,  and  rendered  them  incapable  of 
considering  the  much  greater  inconveniences  which  would  inevitably 
result  from  this  change,  and  whose  pernicious  effects  would  be  soon 
felt  by  the  state. 

This  proceeding  is  sufficient  to  convince  us  how  dangerous  it  is  to 

*  PluUrch  informs  as,  that  his  mother  Agesistrate,  and  his  grandmoUMr  Arohidamiai  po»> 
MBsed  more  gold  and  sUver  than  aU  the  other  Laoedsmonians  together. 
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change  ancient  laws,^  on  which  basis  a  state,  or  community,  has  long 
subsisted,  and  what  pr^autions  ought  to  be  taken  against  bad  im- 
pressions, which  may  .arise  through  particular  inconveniences,  from 
which  the  wisest  institutions  cannot  be  exempted.  What  prudence, 
penetration  into  future  events  and  experience,  are  necessary  to  those 
who  take  upon  them  to  balance  and  compare  the  advantages  and  de- 
fects of  ancient  customs,  with  any  new  regulations  which  are  proposed 
to  be  substituted  in  their  stead  ! 

It  may  be  justly  affirmed,  that  the  ruin  of  Sparta  was  occasioned 
by  the  new  law,  which  authorized  the  alienation  of  hereditary  estates. 
The  great  men  were  daily  enlarging  their  fortunes,  by  dispossessing 
the  heirs  to  whom  they  belonged ;  in  consequence  of  which  all  patri- 
monial possessions  were  soon  engrossed  by  a  very  inconsiderable 
number  of  persons;  the  poverty,  which  then  prevailed  through  the 
whole  city,  sunk  the  people  into  a  mean  indolence  of  mind,  by  ex- 
tinguishing that  ardour  for  virtue  and  glory,  which,  till  then,  had 
rendered  the  Spartans  superior  to  all  the  other  states  of  Greece,  and 
by  infusing  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  an  implacable  envy  and 
aversion  for  those  who  had  unjustly  divested  them  of  all  their  pos- 
sessions. 

The  number  of  native  Spartans  in  that  city  was  reduced  to  about 
seven  hundred ;  and  not  many  more  than  one  hundred  of  these  had 
preserved  their  family  estates.  All  the  rest  were  a  starving  populace, 
destitute  of  revenues,  and  excluded  from  a  participation  in  honours 
and  dignities ;  these  acted  with  reluctance  and  indifference  in  wars 
against  a  foreign  enemy,  because  they  were  sensible  the  rich  would  be 
the  only  gainers  by  their  victories;  in  a  word,  they  were  constantly 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  change  the  present  situation  of  affairs, 
and  withdraw  themselves  from  the  oppressions  they  sustained. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Sparta,  when  Agis  entertained  the  design  of 
redressing  the  abuses  which  then  prevailed :  at  the  same  time,  Aratus 
was  employing  his  endeavours  for  the  deliverance  of  his  country.' 
The  enterprise  was  ndble,  but  extremely  hazardous.  He  discovered, 
contrary  to  his  expectation,  that  all  the  young  men  were  disposed  to 
enter  into  his  views,  while  the  generality  of  those  in  years,  in  whose 
minds  corruption  had  taken  the  deepest  root,  trembled  at  the  very 
name  of  Lycurgus  and  reformation.  He  began  by  conciliating  his 
uncle  Agesilaus,  a  man  of  great  eloquence  and  reputation,  but  strongly 
impressed  with  a  passion  for  riches ;  which  was  the  very  circumstance 
that  rendered  him  the  more  favourable  to  the  designs  of  Agis.  He 
was  ready  to  sink  under  a  load  of  debts,  and  hoped  to  discharge 
them  without  any  expense  to  himself,  by  changing  the  form  of  go- 
vernment. 

Agis  then  endeavoured,  by  his  means,  to  bring  over  his  own  mother, 
who  was  the  sister  of  Agesilaus.  Her  power  was  very  great  in  the 
^ity,  by  a  large  party  of  friends,  and  the  vast  number  of  her  slaves 
and  debtors ;  and  her  credit  gave  her  an  extraordinary  influence  in 

*  Adeo  nibll  motam  ex  antique  probabile  est;  reteribiu,  nisi  qnn  UBua  evidenter  argttit« 
itari  malunt. — Liv.  1.  zzxiv.  p.  64. 

•A.  M.  8750.    Ant.J.  aS4S. 
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the  i/jost  important  affairs :  when  Agis  had  opened  his  design  to  her^ 
she  was  struck  with  consternation  on  the  first  ideas  it  presented  to 
her  mind,  and  employed  all  the  arguments  she  could  invent,  to  dis- 
suade him  from  it ;  but  when  Agesilaus  joined  his  own  reflections  with 
those  of  the  king,  and  had  made  his  sister  comprehend  the  advantages 
that  would  accrue  to  Sparta  from  the  execution  of  such  a  design,  and 
represented  to  her  the  glory  which  her  family  would  for  ever  derive 
from  it,  this  lady,  as  well  as  those  of  her  sex  with  whom  she  was  most 
intimate,  being  then  animated  by  the  noble  ambition  of  the  young 
prince,  immediately  changed  their  sentiments  and  were  so  affected 
with  the  beauty  of  the  project,  that  they  themselves  pressed  Agis  to 
enter  upon  the  execution  of  it  as  soon  as  possible.  They  likewise 
sent  to  all  their  friends,  and  exhorted  them  to  concur  with  him  in  that 
affair. 

Application  was  also  made  by  them  to  the  other  ladies  of  that  city, 
as  they  were  very  sensible  that  the  Lacedsemonians  had  always  ex- 
pressed the  greatest  deference  to  their  wives,  whom  they  allowed  ti. 
exercise  more  authority  in  all  transactions  of  state,  than  they  them- 
selves assumed  in  their  private  and  domestic  affairs.  Most  of  the 
riches  of  Sparta  were  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  women,  which 
proved  a  great  obstruction  to  the  designs  of  Agis.  They  unanimously 
opposed  his  scheme,  rightly  foreseeing,  that  the  plain  manner  of  life 
he  was  endeavouring  to  re-establish,  and  on  which  so  many  commen- 
dations were  bestowed,  would  not  only  be  destructive  to  all  their 
luxurious  pleasures,  but  divest  them  of  all  the  honours  and  power 
they  derived  from  their  riches. 

In  the  consternation  excited  by  this  proposal,  they  addressed  them- 
selves to  Leonidas,  and  conjured  him,  as  his  age  gave  him  an  ascendant 
over  Agis,  to  employ  his  whole  authority  in  dissuading  his  colleague 
from  tke  accomplishment  of  his  plan.  Leonidas  was  greatly  inclined 
to  support  the  rich,  but  as  htB  dreaded  the  indignation  of  the  people, 
who  were  desirous  of  this  change,  he  could  not  presume  to  oppose 
Agis  in  an  open  manner,  but  contented  hiniself  with  crossing  his 
designs  by  indirect  measures.  He  had  a  private  conference  with  the 
magistrates,  wherein  he  took  the  liberty  to  calumniate  Agis,  as  a  person 
who  was  offering  to  the  poor  the  properties  of  the  rich,  with  a  par- 
tition of  lands,  and  a  general  abolition  of  debts,  as  a  compensation  to 
them  for  the  tyranny  he  was  preparing  to  usurp :  in  consequence  of 
which  proceedings,  instead  of  forming  citizens  for  Sparta,  he  was 
only  raising  a  body  of  guards  for  the  security  of  his  own  person. 

Agis,  in  the  mean  time,  having  succeeded  so  far  as  to  cause  Lysander, 
who  concurred  with  him  in  his  views,  to  be  elected  one  of  the  ephori, 
brought  into  the  council  a  decree,  which  he  himself  had  drawn  up, 
the  principal  articles  of  which  were  these.  1.  All  the  debtors  were 
to  be  discharged  from  their  debts.  2.  All  the  lands  which  extended 
from  the  valley  of  Pellene  to  Mount  Thygetus,  and  the  promontory 
of  Malea,  and  likewise  to  Selasia,  should  be  parcelled  out  into  four 
thousand  five  hundred  lots.  3.  The  lands  which  lay  beyond  those 
limits  should  be  comprehended  in  fifteen  thousand  lots.  4.  The  last 
portions  were  to  be  distributed  to  those  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent 
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parts,  who  were  in  a  condition  to  bear  arms.  5.  Those  lands  which 
lay  within  the  limits  already  mentioned,  should  be  reserved  for  the 
Spartans,  whose  due  number,  which  was  then  considerably  diminished, 
should  be  recruited  out  of  such  of  the  neighbouring  people,  and 
strangers,  as  had  received  an  honest  and  generous  education,  and 
were  then  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  and  not  disqualified  for  that 
class  by  any  bodily  defect.  6.  All  these  should,  at  the  times  of  re- 
past, be  disposed  into  fifty  halls,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  phidicies, 
the  least  of  which  should  contain  two  hundred,  and  the  largest  four 
hundred ;  and  lastly,  they  were  all  to  observe  the  same  manner  of 
life  and  discipline  as  their  ancestors. 

This  decree  being  opposed  by  the  senators  whose  sentiments  differed 
from  those  of  Agis,  Lysander  caused  the  people  to  be  assembled,  and 
in  the  strongest  terms  exhorted  the  citizens  to  consent  to  it.     He  was 
seconded  by  Mandroclides,  a  young  Spartan,  whose  heart  glowed  with 
zeal  for  the  public  welfare ;  and  he  represented  to  the  people,  with 
all  the  energy  he  could  possibly  express,  every  motive  that  could  most 
affect  them,  particularly  the  respect  they  owed  to  the  memory  of 
their  illustrious  legislator,  Lycurgus ;  the  oath  their  ancestors   had 
taken,  in  the  names  of  themselves  and  all  their  posterity,  to  preserve 
those  sacred  institutions  in  the  most  inviolable  manner ;  the  glory 
and  honour  Sparta  had  enjoyed  during  the  time  she  strictly  adhered 
to  them  ;  and  the  infamous  degeneracy  into  which  she  had  sunk  ever 
since  they  had  been  disregarded  by  her.     He  then  set  forth  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  Spartans,  those  ancient  masters  of  Greece, 
those  triumphant  conquerors  of  Asia,  those  mighty  sovereigns  by  sea 
and  land,  who   once   could   make  the  great  king*  tremble  on  his 
throne,  but  were  now  divested  of  their  cities  and  houses,  by  the  insa- 
tiable avarice  of  their  own  citizens,  who  had  reduced  them  to  the 
lowest  extremes  of  poverty  and  shameful  indigence,  which  might  be 
considered  as  the  completion  of  all  their  calamities,  as,  by  these 
means,  they  were  exposed  to  the  insult  and  contempt  of  those  tc 
whom  it  was  their  right  to  prescribe  laws.     He  then  concluded  with 
entreating  them  not  to  be  so  far  influenced  by  their  obsequiousness  to 
a  handful  of  men,  who  even  trampled  them  under  their  feet  like  so 
many  despicable  slaves,  as  to  behold,  with  eyes  of  indifference,  the 
dignity  of  their  city  entirely  degraded  and  lost ;  but  that  they  would 
recall  to  their  remembrance  those  ancient  oracles  which  had  more 
than  once  declared,  that  the  love  of  riches  would  prove  fatal  to  Sparta, 
and  occasion  its  total  ruin. 

King  Agis  then  advanced  into  the  middle  of  the  assembly,  and 
declared,  after  a  concise  discourse  (for  he  thought  his  example  would 
have  more  efficacy  than  any  words  he  could  utter),  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  deliver  up,  for  the  common  welfare,  all  his  efi*ects  and 
estate,  which  were  very  considerable,  consisting  of  large  tracts  of 
arable  and  pasture  lands,  besides  six  hundred  talents  of  current 
money;  and  that  his  mother  and  grandmother,  together  with  the 


*  This  wu  the  luiud  appellation  of  the  Persian  monarohs 
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rest  of  his  relations  and  friends,  who  were  the  richest  persons  in 
Sparta,  would  do  the  same. 

The  magnanimitj  of  the  young  prince  astonished  all  the  people, 
who,  at  the  same  time,  were  transported  with  joj  that  they  at  last 
were  so  happy  as  to  behold  a  king  worthy  of.  Sparta.  Leonidas  then 
took  off  the  mask,  and  opposed  him  to  the  utmost  of  his  power ;  for 
as  he  knew  that  it  would  otherwise  be  necessary  for  him  to  make  the 
same  offer  they  had  heard  from  Agis,  so  he  was  sensible  that  the 
citizens  would  not  think  themselves  under  the  same  obligation  to  him 
as  they  were  to  his  colleague,  who,  when  each  of  their  estates  should 
be  appropriated  to  the  public,  would  engross  all  the  honour  of  that 
action,  by  rendering  it  the  effect  of  his  own  example.  He,  there- 
fore, demanded  aloud  of  Agis,  whether  he  did  not  think  that  Ljcur- 
gus  was  a  just  and  able  man,  and  one  who  had  zealously  consulted  the 
welfare  of  his  country  ?  Agis  then  replied  that  he  had  always  con- 
sidered him  as  such.  '^  Where  do  you  find,  then,"  retorted  Leoni- 
das, ''  that  Lycurgus  ever  ordained  an  abolition  of  debts,  or  gave  the 
freedom  of  Sparta  to  strangers,  since,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  his 
firm  persuasion,  that  the  city  would  never  be  safe  till  all  strangers 
were  expelled  from  its  walls  ?*'  Agis  answered,  ^^  that  he  was  not 
surprised  that  such  a  person  as  Leonidas,  who  had  been  brought  up 
in  foreign  countries,  and  had  married  into  the  house  of  a  Persian 
grandee,  should  be  so  little  acquainted  with  Lycurgus  as  not  to  know 
that  he  had  swept  away  all  actual  and  possible  debts,  by  banishing 
gold  and  silver  from  the  city ;  that,  with  respect  to  strangers,  his 
precautions  were  intended  against  none  but  those  who  could  not  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  the  manners  and  discipline  he  had  esta- 
blished ;  that  these  were  the  only  persons  he  expelled  from  the  city, 
not  by  any  hostilities  against  their  persons,  but  from  a  mere  appre- 
hension that  their  method  of  life  and  corruption  of  manners  might 
insensibly  inspire  the  Spartans  with  the  love  of  luxury  and  softness, 
and  an  immoderate  passion  for  riches." 

Ho  then  produced  several  examples  of  poets  and  philosophers,  par- 
ticularly Terpander,  Thales,  and  Pherecydes,  who  had  been  highly 
esteemed  and  honoured  at  Sparta,  because  they  taught  the  same 
maxims  as  Lycurgus  had  establishedi 

This  discourse  won  all  the  common  people  over  to  the  party  of 
Agis,  but  the  rich  men  ranged  themselves  under  Leonidas,  and  en- 
treated him  not  to  abandon  them.  They  likewise  addressed  theox- 
selves  to  the  senators,  who  had  the  principal  power  in  this  affair,  as 
they  alone  were  qualified  to  examine  all  proposals  before  they  could 
be  received  and  confirmed  by  the  people ;  and  their  solicitations  were 
so  effectual,  that  those  who  had  opposed  the  decree  of  Agis  carried 
their  point  by  a  unanimous  concurrence  of  voices ;  upon  which  Ly- 
vander,  who  still  continued  in  his  employment,  immediately  deter- 
mined to  proceed  against  Leonidas,  in  virtue  of  an  ancient  law,  by 
which  '^  each  descendant  from  Hercules  was  prohibited  froiq  espousing 
any  foreign  woman,  and  which  made  it  death  for  any  Spartan  to 
settle  among  strangers."  Sufficient  proofs  of  delinquency  in  these 
particulars  were  produced  against  Leonidas,  and  Gleombrotus  was 
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prerailed  upon  at  the  same  time  to  assist  in  the  prosecution,  and  de- 
mand the  crown,  as  being  himself  of  the  royal  race,  and  the  son-in- 
law  of  Leonidas. 

Leonidas  was  so  confonnded  at  this  proceeding,  and  so  apprehen- 
sive of  the  event,  that  he  took  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
called  Chalcioicos ;  upon  which  the  wife  of  Cleombrotus  separatea 
herself  from  her  husband,  and  became  a  supplicant  for  her  father. 
Leonidas  was  summoned  to  appear;  but  as  he  refused  to  render  obe- 
dience in  that  particular,  he  was  divested  of  his  royalty,  and  it  was 
then  transferred  to  his  son-in-law,  Cleombrotus, 

Ly Sander  relinquished  his  employment  about  the  close  of  these 
transactions,  the  usual  time  for  holding  it  being  then  expired.  The 
Dew  ephori  took  this  opportunity  to  commence  a  prosecution  against 
him  and  Mandroclides,  for  having  voted  for  the  abolition  of  debts 
and  a  new  distribution  of  lands,  contrary  to  the  laws.  Lysander 
and  Mandroclides,  finding  themselves  in  danger  of  being  condemned, 
persuaded  the  two  kings,  that  if  they  would  only  be  united  with  each 
other,  they  would  have  no  cause  to  be  disquieted  by  any  decrees  of 
the  ephori,  who  were  privileged,  indeed,  to  decide  between  them  when 
they  were  divided  in  their  sentiments,  but  had  no  right  to  interpose 
in  their  affairs  when  they  concurred  in  the  same  opinions. 

The  two  kings,  in  order  to  improve  this  remonstrance,  entered  the 
assembly,  where  they  compelled  the  ephori  to  quit  their  seats,  and 
substituted  others  in  their  stead  —  one  of  whom  was  Agesilaus.  They 
then  caused  a  band  of  young  men  to  arm  themselves,  and  gave  orders 
for  the  releasing  of  the  prisoners :  in  a  word,  they  rendered  them- 
selves very  formidable ;  but  not  one  person  was  killed  on  this  occal- 
sion,  and  when  Agis  even  knew  that  Agesilaus  intended  to  cause 
Leonidas  to  be  assassinated  in  his  retreat  to  Tegea,  he  ordered  him  to 
be  safely  conducted  thither  by  a  sufScient  guard. 

When  the  affiair  was  on  the  point  of  being  absolutely  concluded 
without  any  opposition,  so  great  was  the  terror  which  then  prevailed, 
it  was  suddenly  obstructed  by  a  single  man.  Agesilaus  had  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  estates  in  the^whole  country,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  deeply  involved  in  debt ;  but  as  he  was  incapable  of  paying 
his  creditors,  and  had  no  inclination  to  incorporate  his  estate  into  the 
common  property,  he  represented  to  Agis  that  the  change  would  be 
too  great  and  violent,  and  even  too  dangerous,  should  they  attempt 
to  carry  their  two  points  at  the  same  time  —  namely,  the  abolition  of 
debts  and  the  distribution  of  lands ;  whereas,  if  they  began  with  gain- 
ing over  the  landed  proprietors,  by  the  annihilation  of  the  debts,  it 
would  be  easy  for  them  to  accomplish  the  partition  of  lands.  The 
specious  turn  of  this  reasoning  ensnared  A^is,  and  even  Lysander 
himself  was  won  over  to  this  expedient  by  the  artifice  of  Agesilaus  ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  all  contracts  and  obligations  were  taken 
from  the  several  creditors,  and  carried  into  the  public  place,  where 
they  were  placed  in  a  large  heap  and  burned  to  ashes.  As  soon  as 
the  flames  mounted  into  the  air,  the  rich  men  and  bankers,  who  nad 
lent  their  money,  returned  home  extremely  dejected,  and  Agesilaus 
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cried,  with  an  insulting  air,  '^that  he  had  never  seen  so  fine  and  clear 
a  fire  before." 

The  people,  immediately  after  this  transaction,  demanded  a  distri- 
bution of  the  lands,  and  each  of  the  kings  gave  orders  for  its  accom- 
plishment ;  but  Agesilaus  still  continued  to  start  fresh  diflSculties,  and 
found  out  a  variety  of  pretexts  to  prevent  the  execution  of  that  affair ; 
by  which  means  he  gained  time,  till  Agis  was  obliged  to  take  the  field 
at  the  head  of  an  army ;  for  the  Achseans,  who  were  in  alliance  with  the 
Lacedaemonians,  had  sent  to  demand  their  assistance  against  the 
^tolians,  who  threatened  an  irruption  into  the  territories  of  the  Me- 
gareans  in  Peloponnesus. 

Aratus,  who  was  then  general  of  the  Achseans,  had  already  assem- 
bled his  troops  to  oppose  the  enemy,  and  had  also  written  to  the 
ephori,  who,  upon  the  receipt  of  his  letters,  immediately  sent  Agis  to 
their  assistance.  This  prince  set  out  with  all  possible  expedition,  and 
the  soldiers  testified  an  incredible  joy  at  their  marching  under  his 
command.  The  generality  of  them  were  young  men,  in  very  low  cir- 
cumstances, who  now  saw  themselves  discharged  from  all  their  debts, 
and  free,  and  also  in  expectation  of  sharing  the  lands  at  their  return 
from  this  expedition ;  for  which  reasons,  they  testified  the  utmost 
affection  for  Agis.  The  cities  were  charmed  to  see  these  troops  pass 
through  Peloponnesus,  without  committing  the  least  disorder  ;  and  so 
quietly,  that  the  sound  of  their  march  was  hardly  to  be  distinguished. 
The  6reeks  were  entirely  surprised,  and  made  the  following  reflec- 
tion :  "  What  admirable  discipline  and  order  must  formerly  have  been 
observed  by  the  armies  of  Lacedsemon,  when  they  were  commanded  by 
Agesilaus,  Lysander,  or  the  ancient  Leonidas ;  as  they  even  discover 
at  this  time  so  much  awe  and  respect  for  their  general,  though  younger 
than  any  soldier  in  his  camp !" 

Agis  joined  Aratus  at  Corinth,  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  deli- 
berating in  a  council  of  war,  whether  he  should  hazard  a  battle,  and 
in  what  manner  he  should  dispose  his  troops.  Agis  declared  for  a 
battle,  and  thought  it  not  adrisable  to  allow  the  enemy  a  passage  into 
Peloponnesus ;  but  added,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  intended  to  act 
as  Aratus  should  judge  proper,  as  he  was  the  elder  officer  of  the  two, 
and  general  of  the  AchsBans,  whereas  he  himself  was  only  general  of  the 
auxiliary  troops ;  and  was  not  come  thither  to  exercise  any  command 
over  the  league,  but  only  to  engage  the  enemy  in  conjunction  with 
them,  for  whose  assistance  he  had  been  sent.  The  officers  of  Aratus, 
instead  of  treating  him  with  so  much  deference  as  Agis  had  expressed, 
took  the  liberty  to  reproach  him  in  sharp  terms,  for  his  aversion  to  a 
battle ;  ascribing  that  to  timidity,  which  in  reality  was  the  effect  of 
prudence.  But  the  vain  fear  of  false  infamy  did  not  make  him  aban- 
don his  wise  view  for  the  public  good.  He  justified  his  conduct  by 
the  memoirs  he  wrote  on  that  occasion ;  wherein  he  observes,  that  as 
the  husbandmen  had  already  carried  in  their  harvest,  and  gathered  in 
all  the  fruits  of  the  season,  he  judged  it  more  advisable  to  let  the 
enemy  advance  into  that  country,  than  to  hazard  an  unnecessary 
battle  at  that  juncture,  when  the  welfare  of  the  whole  league  lay  at 
•take.     When  he  had  determined  not  to  enter  upon  action,  he  Ji9- 
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misBed  his  allies,  after  he  had  hestowed  the  greatest  commendations 
upon  them ;  and  Agis,  who  was  astonished  at  his  oonduct,  set  out  for 
Sparta  with  his  troops. 

The  ^tolians  entered  Peloponnesus  without  any  obstruction,  and 
in  their  march  seized  the  city  of  Pellene,  where  their  troops,  who 
were  intent  on  nothing  but  plunder,  immediately  dispersed  themselves 
without  the  least  order,  and  began  to  contend  with  each  other  for  the 
spoils.  Aratufl,  informed  of  these  proceedings,  would  not  suffer  so 
favourable  an  opportunity  to  escape  him.  He  then  ceased  to  be  the 
same  man,  and,  without  losing  a  moment's  time,  or  waiting  till  his 
troops  joined  him,  advanced  with  those  he  then  had,  against  the 
enemy,  who  were  become  weak  even  by  their  victory ;  he  attacked 
them  in  the  very  place  they  had  so  lately  taken,  and  forced  them  to 
abandon  it,  after  having  lost  seven  hundred  men.  This  action  did 
him  great  honour,  and  changed  the  injurious  reproaches  he  had  pa- 
tiently suffered,  into  the  highest  applauses  and  panegyric.^ 

Several  states  and  princes  having  now  entered  into  a  confederacy 
against  the  Achseans,  Aratus  endeavoured  to  contract  a  friendship  and 
alliance  with  the  iBtolians,  in  which  he  easily  succeeded  ;  for  a  peace 
was  not  only  concluded  between  them,  but  he  also  effectually  negoti- 
ated an  offensive  and  defensive  league  between  the  two  nations  of 
iBtolia  and  Achsea. 

Agis,  when  he  arrived  at  Sparta,  found  a  great  change  in  the  state 
of  affairs.  Agesilans,  who  was  one  of  the  ephori,  being  no  longer 
restrained  by  fear  as  formerly,  and  entirely  intent  upon  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  avarice,  committed  the  greatest  violence  and  injustice; 
when  he  found  himself  universally  detested,  he  raised  and  maintained 
a  body  of  troops,  who  served  him  as  a  guard  when  he  went  to  the 
senate ;  and  caused  a  report  to  be  spread,  that  he  intended  to  continue 
in  his  office  the  succeeding  year.  His  enemies,  in  order  to  elude  the 
calamities  with  which  they  were  threatened,  caused  Leonidas  to  be 
sent  for,  in  the  most  public  manner,  from  Tegea,  and  replaced  him 
upon  the  throne,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  people,  who  were 
greatly  irritated  to  see  themselves  abused  in  the  hopes  they  had  en- 
tertained of  the  partition  which  had  never  been  carried  into  execution.^ 

Agesilaua  saved  himself  by  the  assistance  of  his  son,  who  was  uni- 
versally beloved;  and  the  two  kings  took  sanctuary,  Agis  in  the 
temple  of  Minerva,  called  Chalcioicos,  and  Cleombrotus  in  that  of 
Neptune.  As  Leonidas  seemed  to  be  most  exasperated  against  *the 
latter,  he  left  Agis,  and  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  soldiers 
into  the  temple,  where  Cleombrotus  had  fled  for  refuge.  He  then 
reproached  him  with  great  warmth,  for  assuming  the  regal  powers  in 
violation  of  the  ties  of  affinity  between  them,  and  for  expelling  him 
from  his  own  country  in  so  ignominious  a  manner.  Cleombrotus,  who 
had  nothing  to  answer  to  these  reproaches,  continued  seated  in  a  pro* 
found  silence,  and  with  an  aspect  that  sufficiently  testified  his  con- 
fusion. His  wife  Chelonida  stood  near,  with  her  two  children  at  her 
feet.  She  had  been  equally  unfortunate  as  a  wife  and  daughter,  but 
was  equally  faithful  in  each  of  those  capacities,  and  had  always  ad- 
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hered  to  the  unfortanate.  She  had  accompanied  her  father  Leonidaa 
during  his  exile,  and  now  returned  to  her  husband,  whom  she  tenderly 
embraced,  and,  at  the  same  time,  became  a  supplicant  for  him  with 
her  father. 

All  those  who  were  then  preeent,  melted  into  tears  at  so  moving  a 
sight,  and  were  struck  with  admiration  at  the  rirtne  and  tenderness 
of  Ghelonida,  and  the  amiable  foroe  of  conjugal  love.  This  unfOTtn- 
nate  prtncess,  pointing  to  her  mourning  habit  and  dishevelled  tresses, 
^^  Believe  me,  0  mj  father,"  said  she,  ^^this  habit  of  wo  which  I  now 
wear,  this  dejection  which  appears  in  my  countenance,  and  these 
sorrows  into  which  you  see  me  fallen,  are  not  the  effects  of  that  com- 
passion I  entertain  for  Oleombrotus,  bat  the  s»4  remains  of  my  afflic- 
tion for  the  calamities  you  have  sustained  in  your  flight  from  Sparta. 
On  what,  alas !  shall  I  now  resolve  ?  While  you  reign,  for  the  future, 
in  Sparta,  and  triumph  over  the  enemies  who  opposed  you,  shall  I 
continue  to  live  in  the  desolate  state  to  which  you  now  see  me  re- 
duced ?  Qr  is  it  my  duty  to  array  myself  in  the  robes  of  royalty  and 
magnificence,  when  I  behold  the  husband  whom  I  received  from  yon, 
in  the  flower  of  my  youth,  on  the  point  of  perishing  by  your  dagger  ? 
Should  he  be  unable  to  disarm  your  resentment,  and  move  your  soul 
to  compassion,  by  the  tears  of  his  wife  and  children,  permit  me  to 
assure  you,  that  he  will  be  punished  with  more  severity  for  his  impru- 
dence, than  was  even  intended  by  yourself,  when  he  shall  see  a  wife 
who  is  so  dear  to  him,  expiring  at  bis  feet ;  for  you  are  not  to  think, 
that  in  my  present  condition  I  will  ever  consent  to  survive  him. 
What  appearance  shall  I  make  among  the  Spartan  ladies,  after  my 
inability  to  inspire  my  husband  with  compassion  for  my  father,  or  to 
soften  my  father  into  pity  for  my  husband  I  What,  indeed,  shall  I 
appear  to  them,  but  a  daughter  and  a  wife,  always  afflicted  and  con- 
temned by  her  nearest  relational"  Chelonida,  at  the  conclusion  of 
these  expressions,  reclined  her  cheek  on  that  of  Cleombrotus,  while 
with  her  eyes,  which  spoke  her  sorrow  in  their  tears,  she  cast  a  lan- 
guid look  on  those  who  were  present. 

Leonidas,  after  a  few  moments  discourse  with  his  friends,  ordered 
Cleombrotus  to  rise,  and  immediately  quit  Sparta ;  but  earnestly  im- 
portuned his  daughter  to  continue  there,  and  not  forsake  a  father, 
who  gave  her  such  a  peculiar  proof  of  tenderness,  as  to  spare  the  life 
of  her  husband.  His  solicitations  were  however  ineffectual,  and  the 
moment  Cleombrotus  rose  from  his  seat,  she  placed  one  of  her  children 
in  his  arms,  and  clasped  the  other  in  her  own ;  and  when  she  had 
offered  up  her  prayers  to  the  goddess,  and  kissed  her  altar,  she  became 
a  voluntary  exile  with  her  husband.  How  extremely  affecting  was 
this  spectacle ;  and  how  worthy  the  admiration  of  all  ages  is  such  a 
model  of  conjugal  love !  If  the  heart  of  Cleombrotus,  sajrs  Plutarch, 
had  not  been  entirely  depraved  by  vain  glory,  and  a  boundless  ambi- 
tion to  reign,  he  would  have  been^  sensible,  that  even  banishment 
itself,  with  BO  virtuous  a  companion,  was  a  felicity  preferable  to  the 
condition  of  a  sovereign. 

When  Leonidas  had  expelled  Cleombrotus  from  Sparta,  and  substi- 
tuted new  ephori  instead  of  the  former,  whom  he  had  deposed,  he  bene 
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&11  bis  endeavours  to  ensnare  Agis ;  and  began  with  persuading  bim 
to  quit  the  asylum  to  which  he  had  retired,  and  reign  in  conjunction 
with  himself.  He  assured  bim,  that  his  citizens  had  pardoned  all  past 
proceedings,  because  they  were  sensible  that  his  youth  and  inexperience, 
with  his  predominant  passion  for  glory,  had  laid  him  open  to  the  in- 
sinuations of  Agesilaus.  But  as  Agis  suspected  the  sincerity  of  those 
expressions,  and  persisted  in  his  resolution  to  continue  in  the  temple, 
Leonidas  no  longer  attempted  to  deceive  him  with  plausible  pretences* 
Amphares,  Demochares,  and  Arceeilaus,  who  had  frequently  visited 
the  young  prince,  continued  their  assiduities  to  him,  and  sometimes  con- 
ducted Taim  from  the  temple  to  the  baths,  and  from  thence  conveyed 
him  in  safety  to  the  temple;  for  each  of  them  was  his  intimate  friend. 

This  fidelity,  however,  was  not  of  long  continuance.  Amphares 
bad  lately  borrowed  of  Agesistrata,  the  mother  of  Agis,  several  rich 
suits  of  tapestry,  and  a  magnificent  set  of  silver  plate.  These  costly 
ornaments  tempted  him  to  betray  the  king,  with  his  mother  and  grand- 
mother. It  was  even  said,  that  he  was  much  more  inclined  than 
either  of  his  two  companions,  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  Leonidas ; 
and  that  no  one  was  more  industrious  than  he  to  excite  the  ephori,  to 
which  body  he  belonged,  against  Agis.  As  this  prince  went  some- 
times from  the  temple  to  the  bath,  they  resolved  to  take  that  oppor- 
tunity to  surprise  him;  and  when  he  was  one  day  returning  from 
thence,  they  came  up  with  him,  and  after  having  embraced  him  with  an 
air  of  affection,  they  attended  him  in  his  way^  and  entertained  him  with 
their  usual  familiarity  of  conversation.  One  of  the  streets  through 
which  they  passed,  turned  off  in  one  quarter  to  the  prison,  and,  as  soon 
as  they  arrived  at  that  passage,  Amphares  seized  Agis  with  an  air  of 
authority,  and  cried,  '^  Agis,  1  must  conduct  you  to  the  ephori,  to  whom 
vou  are  to  be  accountable  for  your  behaviour."  At  the  same  instant, 
I)emochares,  who  was  tall  and  strong,  threw  his  mantle  round  his 
neck,  and  dragged  him  along,  while  the  others  pushed  him  forward,  as 
they  had  previously  agreed;  and  as  no  person  came  to  assist  him, 
because  there  was  nobody  in  the  street  at  that  time,  they  accomplished 
their  design,  and  threw  him  into  prison. 

Leonidas  arrived  at  the  same  time  with  a  great  number  of  foreign 
soldiers,  and  surrounded  the  prison ;  the  ephori  likewise  came,  and 
when  they  had  sent  for  such  of  the  senators  as  concurred  with  their 
opinion,  they  proceeded  to  examine  Agis,  as  if  he  had  been  arraigned 
at  a  competent  tribunal,  and  ordered  him  to  justify  himself,  with  re- 
spect to  his  intended  innovations  in  the  republic.  One  of  the  ephori, 
pretending  to  have  discovered  an  expedient  for  disengaging  him  from 
Lis  criminal  affair,  asked  him  whether  Lysander  and  Agesilaus  had 
uot  compelled  him  to  have  recourse  to  those  measures.  To  which  Agis 
replied,  that  he  had  not  acted  in  consequence  of  any  compulsion ;  but 
that  his  admiration  of  Lycurgus,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  imitate  his 
conduct,  were  his  only  motives  for  attempting  to  restore  the  city  to 
the  same  condition  in  which  that  legislator  bad  left  it.  The  same 
utBcer  then  demanding  of  him,  if  he  had  repented  of  that  proceeding, 
the  young  prince  answered  with  an  air  of  steadiness,  '^  That  he  never 
should  repent  of  so  virtuous,  so  noble,  and  glorious  an  undertaking. 
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though  deatV  itself  were  presented  to  his  view  Ia  all  its  terrors."  His 
pretended  judges  then  condemned  him  to  die,  and  immediately  con:- 
manded  the  public  officers  to  carry  him  to  that  part  of  the  prison, 
where  those  on  whom  the  sentence  of  condemnation  had  passed  were 
usually  strangled. 

When  Demochares  saw  that  the  officers  of  justice  did  not  dare  to 
lay  their  hands  on  Agis,  and  that  even  the  foreign  soldiers  turned 
their  eyes  from  such  a  spectacle  of  horror,  and  refused  to  assist  in  so 
inhuman  an  execution,  he  loaded  them  with  threats  and  reproaches, 
and  with  his  own  hands  dragged  Agis  to  the  dungeon.  The  people^ 
who  by  this  time  were  informed  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been 
.  seized,  crowded  to  the  gates  of  the  prison,  and  began  to  be  very  tumul- 
tuous. The  whole  street  was  already  illuminated  with  innumerable 
tapers ;  and  the  mother  and  grandmother  of  Agis  ran  from  place  to 
place,  filling  the  air  with  their  cries,  and  entreating  the  people  that 
the  king  of  Sparta  might  at  least  hare  an  opportunity  to  defend  him- 
self, and  be  judged  by  his  own  citizens.  The  zeal  of  the  people  did 
but  animate  the  murderers  the  more  to  hasten  the  execution  of  Agis, 
lest  he  should  be  released  by  force  that  very  night,  if  the  people 
should  have  sufficient  time  allowed  them  for  assembling. 

As  the  executioners  were  leading  him  to  the  place  where  they  in- 
tended to  strangle  him,  he  beheld  tears  flowing  from  the  eyes  of  one 
of  them,  who  was  touched  with  his  misfortune ;  upon  which  he  turned 
to  him,  and  said,  "  Weep  not  for  me,  my  friend,  for,  as  I  am  cut  off 
in  this  manner,  contrary  to  all  laws  and  justice,  I  am  much  happier, 
and  more  to  be  envied,  than  those  who  have  condemned  me."  When 
he  had  said  these  words,  he  offered  his  neck  to  the  fatal  cord,  without 
the  least  air  of  reluctance. 

As  Amphares  came  from  the  prison,  at  the  close  of  this  tragic  scene, 
the  first  object  he  beheld  was  the  desolate  mother  of  Agis,  who  threw 
herself  at  his  feet :  he  raised  her  from  the  earth,  and  assured  her,  that 
Agis  had  nothing  to  fear ;  entreating  her,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  proof 
of  his  sincerity,  to  enter  the  prison  and  see  her  son.  She  then 
desired  him  to  permit  her  aged  mother  to  attend  her  in  that  mournful 
visit.  "  Your  request,"  said  he,  "  is  reasonable ;"  and  he  immediately 
conducted  them  into  the  prison,  but  ordered  the  door  to  be  shut  the 
moment  they  entered.  He  then  commanded  the  executioner  to  seize 
Archidamia,  the  grandmother  of  Agis,  who  had  lived  to  a  venerable 
old  age  among  her  citizens,  with  as  much  dignity  and  reputation  as 
any  lady  at  her  time.  When  the  executioner  had  performed  this 
fatal  office,  the  inhuman  Amphares  ordered  the  mother  of  Agis  to 
enter  the  dungeon.  This  unhappy  princess  was  obliged  to  obey  him, 
and  the  moment  she  came  into  that  dismal  place,  she  beheld  her  son 
lying  dead  on  the  ground,  and,  at  a  little  distance  from  him,  her  dead 
mother,  with  the  fatal  cord  still  twisted  about  her  neck.  She  assisted 
the  executioners  in  disengaging  her  parent  from  that  instrument  of 
cruelty,  after  which  she  laid  the  corpse  by  her  son,  and  decently 
covered  it  with  linen.  When  this  pious  office  was  completed,  she  cast 
herself  upon  the  body  of  Agis,  and  after  she  had  tenderly  kissed  his 
cold  lips,  "0  my  son,"  said  she,  '^the  excess  of  thy  humanity  and 
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sweet  disposition,  and  thy  too  great  circumspection  and  lenitj,  have 
undone  thee,  and  been  fatal  to  us !" 

Amphares,  who  from  the  door  had  beheld  and  heard  all  that  passed, 
entered  that  moment,  and  addressing  himself  with  a  savage  air  to  the 
mother  of  Agis,  "Since  you  knew,*'  said  he,  "and  approved  the 
designs  of  your  son,  you  shall  share  in  his  punishment.*'  Agesistrata 
rose  at  those  words,  and  running  to  the  fatal  cord,  "  May  this,"  cried 
she,  "  at  least  be  useful  to  Sparta." 

When  the  report  of  these  executions  was  dispersed  through  the  city, 
and  the  inhabitants  beheld  the  bodies  brought  out  of  the  prison,  the 
indignation  occasioned  by  this  barbarity  was  universal,  and  every  one 
declared,  that  from  the  time  the  Dorians  had  first  established  them- 
selves in  Peloponnesus,  so  horrible  an  action  had  never  been  commit- 
ted. It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged,  that  all  the  blackest  crimes  in 
nature  united  in  the  circumstances  which  aggravated  this ;  and  we 
may  even  add  too,  that  the  murder  of  the  king  included  and  surpassed 
them  all ;  so  barbarous  an  execution,  in  opposition  to  that  respect  with 
which  nature  inspires  the  most  savage  people  for  the  sacred  person  of 
their  sovereign,  is  such  a  blemish  on  a  nation,  as  all  succeeding  ages 
can  never  obliterate. 

Agis  having  been  destroyed  in  this  manner,  Leonidas  was  not  suffi- 
ciently expeditious  in  seizing  his  brother  Archidamus,  who  saved  him- 
self by  flight ;  but  he  secured  Agiatis,  the  consort  of  that  unhappy 
king,  forcing  her  to  reside  in  his  own  house,  with  the  young  child  she 
had  by  him,  and  then  compelled  her  to  espouse  his  son  Cleomenes, 
who  was  not  marriageable  at  that  time ;  but  Leonidas  was  determined 
that  the  widow  of  Agis  should  not  be  disposed  of  to  any  other  person, 
as  she  inherited  a  very  large  estate  from  her  father  Gylippus,  and 
likewise  excelled  all  the  Grecian  ladies  in  beauty,  as  well  as  wisdom 
and  virtue.  She  endeavoured  to  avoid  this  marriage  by  all  means  in 
her  power,  but  to  no  effect.  And  when  she  at  last  was  obliged  to 
consent  to  her  nuptials  with  Cleomenes,  she  always  retained  a  mortal 
aversion  to  Leonidas,  but  behaved  with  the  utmost  complacency  and 
softness  to  her  young  spouse,  who,  from  the  first  day  of  bis  marriage, 
conceived  a  most  sincere  and  passionate  esteem  and  affection  for  her ; 
and  even  sympathized  with  her  in  the  tenderness  she  preserved  for 
Agis,  and  the  regard  she  expressed  for  his  memory,  and  that  too,  in 
such  a  degree,  that  he  would  frequently  listen  to  her  with  the  greatest 
attention,  while  she  related  to  him  the  great  designs  he  had  formed 
for  the  regulation  of  the  government.^ 

ECTION  rV.  —  CLEOMENES  ASCENDS  THE  THRONE  OF  SPARTA.  HE 
REFORMS  THE  GOVERNMENT,  AND  RE-ESTABLISHES  THE  ANCIENT 
DISCIPLINE. 

Cleomenes  was  possessed  of  a  noble  soul,  an  ardent  passion  for 
glory,  and  the  same  inclination  for  temperance  and  simplicity  of  man- 
ners as  Agis  had  always  expressed ;  but  had  not  that  peculiar  suavity 
of  disposition,  accompanied  with  the  timidit}(  and  precaution  of  that 

'  Plat  in  Cleom.  p.  805. 
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prince.  Nature,  on  the  contrary,  had  infused  into  him  a  vigour  and 
activity  of  mind,  which  ardently  prompted  him  to  whatever  appeared 
great  and  nohle.  Nothing  seemed  so  desirahle  to  him,  as  the  govern- 
ment of  the  citizens  agreeably  to  their  own  will :  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  did  not  think  it  inconsistent  with  the  glory  of  a  wise  admin- 
istration, to  employ  some  force  in  reducing  to  the  public  utility  an 
inconsiderable  number  of  obstinate  and  unjust  persons,  who  opposed 
it  merely  from  the  view  of  private  interest.^ 

He  was  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  state  of  aifairs  which  then 
prevailed  in  Sparta.  All  the  citisens  had  long  been  enervated  by  in- 
dolence, and  a  voluptuous  life ;  and  the  king  himself,  who  was  fond 
of  tranquillity,  had  entirely  neglected  public  affairs.  No  person  what- 
ever had  testified  any  regard  for  the  public  good,  every  individual 
being  solely  intent  upon  his  particular  interest,  and  the  aggrandizement 
of  his  family  at  the  public  expense.  Instead  of  any  care  in  disciplining 
the  young  people,  and  forming  them  to  temperance,  patience,  and  the 
equality  of  freemen,  it  was  even  dangerous  to  mention  any  thing  of 
that  nature,  as  Agis  himself  had  perished  by  attempting  to  introduce 
it  among  them. 

It  is  also  said  that  Gleomenes,  who  was  still  very  young,  had  heard 
some  philosophical  lectures  at  the  time  when  Spherus,  who  came  from 
the  banks  of  the  Boristhenes,  settled  in  Lacedsemon,  and  applied  him- 
self, in  a  very  successful  manner,  to  the  instruction  of  youth.  This 
person  was  one  of  the  principal  disciples  of  Zeno  the  Citian.^  The 
Stoic  philosophy,  which  he  then  professed,  was  exceedingly  propei  to 
infuse  courage  and  noble  sentiments  in  the  mind ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  was  capable  of  dangerous  effects  in  a  disposition  naturally  warm 
and  impetuous ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  might  be  rendered  very  bene- 
ficial, by  being  grafted  on  a  mild  and  moderate  character. 

After  the  death  of  Leonidas,  who  did  not  long  survive  the  condem- 
nation and  murder  of  Agis,  his  son  Gleomenes  succeeded  him  in  the 
throne ;  and  though  he  was  then  very  young,  it  gave  him  pain  to  consider 
that  he  had  only  the  empty  title  of  king,  while  the  whole  authority  was 
engrossed  by  the  ephori,  who  shamefully  abused  their  power.  He  then 
grew  solicitous  to  change  the  form  of  government ;  and  as  he  was  sen- 
sible that  few  persons  were  disposed  to  concur  with  him  in  that  view, 
he  imagined  the  accomplishment  of  it  would  be  facilitated  by  a  war, 
and  therefore  endeavoured  to  embroil  his  city  with  the  Achseans,  who, 
very  fortunately  for  his  purpose,  had  given  Sparta  some  occasions  of 
complaint  against  them.^ 

Aratus,  from  the  first  moments  of  his  administration,  had  been  in- 
dustrious to  negotiate  a  league  between  all  the  states  of  Peloponnesus, 
through  a  persuasion,  that  if  he  succeeded  in  that  attempt,  they  would 
have  nothing  to  fear  for  the  future  from  a  foreign  enemy ;  and  this 
was  the  only  point  to  which  all  his  measures  tended.  All  the  other 
states,  except  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  people  of  Elis,  and  those  of 
Arcadia,  who  had  espoused  the  party  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  had  ac- 

*  Plut.  in  Cleom.  p.  805—811.  •  So  oaUed  firom  Citimn,  a  oi^  of  Cypnu. 
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ceded  to  this  league.  Aratas,  aootn  after  the  death  of  Leonidas,  began 
to  harass  the  Arcadians,  in  order  to  make  an  experiment  of  the  Spartan 
courage,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  it  evident  that  he  despised 
Cleomenes,  as  a  young  man  without  the  least  experience. 

When  the  ephori  received  intelligence  of  this  act  of  hostility,  they 
caused  their  troops  to  take  the  field,  under  the  command  of  Gleomenes ; 
they  indeed  were  not  numerous,  but  the  consideration  of  the  general 
by  whom  they  were  commanded,  inspired  them  with  all  imaginable 
ardour  for  the  war.  The  Achseans  marched  against  them  with  twenty 
thousand  foot,  and  one  thousand  horse,  under  the  command  of  Aris 
tomachus.  Gleomenes  came  up  with  them  near  Pallantium*,  a  city  of 
Arcadia,  and  offered  them  battle;  but  Aratus  was  so  intimidated  with 
the  bravery  of  this  proceeding,  that  he  prevailed  upon  the  general  not 
to  hazard  an  engagement,  and  then  made  a  retreat,  which  drew  upon 
him  very  severe  reproaches  from  his  own  troops,  and  sharp  raillery 
from  the  enemy,  whose  troops  did  not  amount  to  five  thousand  men. 
The  courage  of  Gleomenes  was  so  much  raised  by  this  retreat,  that  he 
assumed  a  loftier  air  among  his  citizens,  and  reminded  them  of  an  ex- 
pression used  by  one  of  their  andent  kings,  who  said,  '^  That  the 
Lacedaemonians  never  inquired  after  the  number  of  their  enemies,  but 
where  they  were."  He  afterwards  defeated  the  Achseans  in  a  second 
encounter ;  but  Aratus,  taking  advantage  even  of  his  defeat,  like  an 
experienced  general,  turned  his  arms  immediately  against  Mantinea, 
and  before  the  enemy  could  have  any  suspicion  of  his  design,  made 
himself  master  of  that  city,  and  placed  a  garrison  in  it. 

Gleomenes,  after  his  return  to  Sparta,  began  to  think  seriously  on 
the  execution  of  his  former  design,  and  had  sufficient  influence  to  cause 
Archidamus,  the  brother  of  Agis,  to  be  recalled  from  Messene.  As 
that  prince  was  descended  from  the  royal  house  of  Sparta,  he  had  an 
incontestible  right  to  the  crown ;  and  Gleomenes  was  persuaded,  that 
the  authority  of  the  ephori  would  receive  a  much  greater  diminution, 
when  the  throne  of  Sparta  should  be  filled  by  its  two  kings,  whose 
union  would  enable  them  to  counterbalance  their  power.  But,  unhap- 
pily for  his  purpose,  the  same  persons  who  had  been  guilty  of  the 
death  of  Agis,  found  means  to  assassinate  his  brother  Archidamus.^ 

Gleomenes,  soon  after  this  event,  gained  a  new  advantage  over  the 
Achssans,  in  an  action  near  Megalopolis,  wherein  Lysiades  was  slain, 
in  consequence  of  engaging  too  far  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians,  who  had  been  repulsed  in  an  early  period  of  the  encounter. 
This  victory  was  very  honourable  to  the  young  king,  and  increased 
his  reputation  to  a  great  degree.  He  then  imparted  his  design  to  a 
small  number  of  select  and  faithful  friends,  who  served  him  in  a  very 
seasonable  manner.  When  he  returned  to  Sparta,  he  concerted  his 
march  so  as  to  enter  the  city  when  the  ephori  were  at  supper ;  at 
which  time,  persons  who  had  been  selected  for  that  purpose,  entered 
the  hall  with  drawn  swords,  and  killed  four  of  these  magistrates,  with 
ten  of  those  who  had  taken  arms  for  their  defence.^     Agesilaus  was 

*  Polypias  declares,  that  Cleomenei  himself  eaused  him  to  be  assassinated,  L  t.  p.  383,  #4  X 
Till.  p.  613. 
**  The  magistracy  was  eomposed  of  fire  ephori. 
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left  for  deud  on  the  spot,  but  found  means  to  save  himself;  after  which 
no  other  person  sustained  anj  violence ;  and,  indeed,  whut  had  been 
already  committed  was  sufficient. 

The  next  day  Gleomenes  caused  the  names  of  eighty  citizens,  whom 
he  intended  to  banish,  to  be  fixed  up  in  places  of  public  resort.  He 
also  removed  from  the  hall  of  audience  all  the  seats  of  the  ephori, 
except  one,  where  he  determined  to  place  himself,  in  order  to  admin- 
ister justice ;  and  after  he  had  convoked  an  assembly  of  the  people, 
he  explained  to  them  his  reasons  for  the  conduct  he  had  pursued  ; 
representing  to  them,  in  what  an  enormous  manner  the  ephori  had 
abused  thMr  power,  by  suppressing  all  lawful  authority,  and  not  only 
banishing  their  kings,  but  even  causing  them  to  be  destroyed  without 
the  least  form  of  justice ;  and  menacing  those  who  were  desirous  of 
beholding  Sparta  happy  in  the  most  excellent  form  of  government. 
He  then  added,  that  the  conduct  he  pursued,  rendered  it  sufficiently 
evident,  that,  instead  of  consulting  his  own  particular  interest,  his 
whole  endeavours  were  employed  to  promote  that  of  the  citizens,  and 
revive  among  them  the  discipline  and  equality  which  the  wise  Lycnr- 
ffus  had  formerly  established,  and  from  which  Sparta  had  derived  all 
Its  glory  and  reputation. 

When  he  had  expressed  himself  in  this  manner,  he  immediately 
consigned  his  whole  estate  to  the  people  as  their  common  property, 
and  was  seconded  in  that  action  by  Megistones,  his  father-in-law,  who 
was  very  rich.  The  rest  of  bis  friends,  in  conjunction  with  all  the 
other  citizens,  then  complied  with  this  example,  and  the  lands  were 
distributed  agreeably  to  the  intended  plan.  He  even  assiraed  a 
portion  to  each  of  those  who  had  *  been  banished,  and  promised  to  re- 
call them  as  soon  as  affairs  could  be  settled  in  a  state  of  tranquillity. 
He  then  filled  up  the  proper  number  of  citizens  with  persons  of  the 
best  character  in  all  the  adjacent  parts,  and  raised  four  thousand  foot, 
whom  he  taught  to  use  lances  instead  of  javelins,  and  to  wear  bucklers 
with  good  handles,  and  not  with  leather  straps  buckled  on,  as  had 
before  been  the  custom. 

His  next  cares  were  devoted  to  the  education  of  children,  which  he 
endeavoured  to  re-establish  according  to  the  Laconic  discipline,  and 
in  which  he  was  greatly  aided  by  the  philosopher  Sperus.  The  exer- 
cises and  public  meals  soon  resumed  their  anoient  order  and  gravity ; 
most  of  the  citizens  voluntarily  embracing  this  wise,  noble,  and  regular 
method  of  life,  to  which  the  rest,  whose  number  was  very  inconsider- 
able, were  soon  obliged  to  conform.  In  order  also  to  soften  the  name 
of  monarch,  and  to  avoid  exasperating  the  citizens,  he  appointed  his 
brother  Euclidas  king  with  him ;  which  is  the  first  instance  of  the 
simultaneous  administiMcion  of  the  Spartan  government  by  two  kings 
of  the  same  house. 

Gleomenes,  under  the  impression  that  Aratus  and  the  Achseana 
were  persuaded  he  would  not  presume  to  quit  Sparta,  while  the  dis- 
satisfaction occasioned  by  the  novelties  he  had  introduced  into  the 
government  existed,  thought  nothing  could  be  more  honourable  and 
advantageous  to  him,  than  to  let  them  see  how  much  he  was  esteemed 
by  his  troops,  and  beloved  by  his  citizens,  and  what  confidence  he 
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entertained,  that  the  new  changes  had  not  alienated  the  minds  of  the 
people  from  him.  He  first  advanced  into  the  territories  of  Megalo- 
polis, where  his  troops  committed  great  devastations,  and  gained  a 
very  considerable  booty.  To  these  ravages  he  added  insults,  causing 
public  games  and  shows  to  be  exhibited  for  the  space  of  a  whole  day, 
in  the  sight  of  the  enemy ;  not  deriving  any  real  satisfaction  from 
such  conduct,  bat  only  intending  to  convince  them,  by  this  contempt- 
uous bravado,  bow  confident  he  was  of  being  victorious  over  them. 

Though  it  was  very  customary,  in  those  times,  to  see  troops  of 
comedians  and  dancers  in  the  train  of  other  armies,  his  camp  was 
perfectly  free  from  all  such  dissolute  proceedings.  The  youths  of  his 
army  passed  the  greatest  part  of  their  time  in  exercising  themselves, 
and  the  old  men  were  industrious  to  form  and  instruct  them.  Even 
their  relaxations  from  those  employments  were  devoted  to  instructive 
and  familiar  conversations,  interspersed  with  fine  and  delicate  railleries, 
which  were  always  modest,  and  never  rendered  offensive  by  injurious 
reflections.  In  a  word,  they  were  entirely  conformable  to  the  laws 
by  which  the  wise  legislator  of  Sparta  had  been  careful  to  regulate 
conversations. 

Gleomenes  himself  appeared  like  the  master,  who  thus  formed  the 
citizens  not  so  much  by  his  discourse,  as  by  bis  example  in  leading  a 
frugal  life,  which  had  nothing  in  it  superior  to  that  of  the  meanest  of 
his  subjects;  an  affecting  model  of  wisdom  and  abstinence,  which 
facilitated  beyond  expression  his  accomplishment  of  the  great  things 
he  performed  in  Greece.  For,  those  whose  affairs  carried  them  to  the 
courts  of  other  kings,  did  not  admire  their  riches  and  magnificence,  so 
much  as  they  detested  their  imperious  pride,  and  the  haughtiness  with 
which  they  treated  those  who  approached  them.  On  the  contrary, 
no  such  offensive  manners  were  ever  experienced  in  the  court  of  Gleo- 
menes. He  appeared  in  a  very  plain  habit,  and  almost  without 
officers ;  the  audiences  he  gave,  were  as  long  as  the  people  who  ap- 
plied to  him  could  desire;  he  kindly  received  all  persons  without 
treating  any  with  an  air  of  austerity.  This  affable  and  engaging 
behaviour  gained  him  the  universal  love  and  veneration  of  his  peo- 
ple, in  which  the  true  grandeur  and  merit  of  a  king  undoubtedly 
consist. 

His  table  was  extremely  simple  and  frugal,  and  truly  Laconic.  No 
music  was  ever  introduced  there,  nor  did  any  one  desire  it,  as  his 
conversation  well  supplied  its  place ;  and  it  is  certain  that  those  who 
are  capable  of  distinguishing  well,  may  pass  their  time  very  agreeably 
without  hearing  songs.  Cleomenes  never  failed  to  enliven  those  re- 
pasts, either  by  proposing  curious  and  important  questions,  or  relating 
some  useful  and  agreeable  piece  of  history ;  seasoning  the  whole  with 
a  delicate  vein  of  wit  and  gayety.^  He  thought  it  neither  an  argu- 
ment of  a  prince's  merit  or  glory,  to  attach  men  to  his  interest  by 
the  attractions  of  riches,  and  splendid  tables ;  whereas  the  ability  of 
gaining  their  hearts  by  the  amiable  power  of  discourse,  and  the 
charms  of  a  commerce,  in  which  freedom  of  thought  and  sincerity 
of  manners  always  prevailed,  was  coiBidered  by  him  as  a  truly  royal 
quality. 
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This  affable  and  engagiDg  disposition  of  Cleomenes  secured  him  the 
affection  of  ull  the  troops,  and  inspired  them  with  suoh  an  ardour  for 
bis  service,  as  seemed  to  have  rendered  them  invincible.  He  took 
several  places  from  the  Achseans,  ravaged  the  territories  of  their  allies, 
and  advanced  almost  as  far  as  Phersd,  with  an  intention  either  to  give 
them  battle,  or  discredit  Aratus  as  a  pusillanimoua  leader,  who  had 
fled  from  his  enemy,  and  abandoned  all  their  low  country  to  be  plun- 
dered. The  Aohaeans  having  taken  the  field  with  all  their  troops, 
and  encamped  in  the  territories  of  Dymsd,  Cleomenes  followe<l  them 
thither,  and  harassed  them  perpetually  with  so  much  intrepidity,  as 
at  last  compelled  them  to  oome  to  a  battle,  wherein  he  obtained  a 
complete  victory ;  for  he  put  their  army  to  flight,  killed  a  great  many 
men,  and  took  a  great  number  of  prisoners.^ 

The  Achssans  were  extremely  dejected  at  these  severe  losses,  and 
began  to  be  apprehensive  of  the  greatest  calamities  from  Sparta, 
especially  if  she  should  happen  to  be  supported  by  the  ^tolians, 
according  to  the  rumour  which  then  prevailed.  Aratus,  who  had 
usually  been  elected  general  every  other  year,  refused  to  charge  him- 
self with  that  commission  when  he  was  chosen  again,  and  Timozenes 
was  substituted  in  his  stead.  The  Aohseans  severely  censured  the 
conduct  of  Aratua  on  this  occasion,  and  with  great  justice,  as  he,  who 
was  considered  by  them  as  their  pilot,  had  now  abandoned  the  helm 
of  his  vessel  at  the  moment  of  a  threatening  tempest,  wherein  it  would 
have  been  proper  and  glorious  for  him  to  have  seised  it  into  his  own 
hands,  even  by  force,  in  imitation  of  several  great  examples  related 
in  history,  and  when  he  ought  to  have  been  solely  solicitous  to  save 
the  state  at  the  expense  of  his  own  life.  If  he  had  even  despaired 
of  retrieving  the  affairs  of  the  Achsaans,  he  ought  rather  to  have  sub- 
mitted to  Cleomenes,  who  was  a  Grecian  by  birth,  and  king  of  Sparta,  T 
than  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  foreigners,  and  make  them  masters 
of  Peloponnesus,  aa  will  soon  appear  to  have  been  the  event.  Jeal- 
ousy, however,  extinguishes  all  prudent  reflections,  and  ia  a  malady 
not  to  be  cured  by  reason  alone.^ 

The  Achmans,  being  reduced  to  the  last  extremities,  and  especially 
after  the  loss  of  the  first  battle,  sent  ambassadors  to  Cleomenes  to 
negotiate  a  peace.^  The  king  seemed  at  first  determined  to  impose 
very  rigid  terms  upon  them ;  but  afterwards  despatched  an  embassy 
on  his  part,  and  only  demanded  to  be  appointed  general  of  the  Achsdan 
league,  promising  on  that  condition  to  accommodate  all  d/fferenees 
between  them,  and  restore  the  prisoners  and  places  he  had  taken  from 
them.  The  Aohseans,  who  were  yerj  willing  to  accept  a  peace  on 
these  terms,  desired  Cleomenes  to  be  present  at  Lerna,  where  they 
were  to  hold  a  general  assembly,  in  order  to  conclude  the  treaty.  The 
king  accordingly  set  out  for  that  place,  but  an  unexpected  accident, 
which  happened  to  him,  prevented  the  interview ;  and  Aratus  endea- 
voured to  improve  it  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  hinder  the  negotiation 
from  being  renewed.  He  imagined,  that  as  he  had  possessed  the  chief 
authority  in  the  AchsBan  league  for  the  space  of  thirty-three  years, 

'  A.  M.  3776.    Ant  J.  C.  228.  «  Plat  in  Cleom.  p.  811.    Idem,  in  AnU.  p.  lOU. 
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it  woald  be  Tery  dishonourable  in  him  to  suffer  a  young  man  lu  graft 
himself  upon,  and  divest  him  of  all  his  glory  and  power,  by  supplant- 
ing him  in  a  command  he  had  acquired,  augmented,  and  retained  for 
60  many  years.  These  considerations  induced  him  to  use  all  his  efforts  to 
dissuade  the  Achseans  from  the  conditions  proposed  to  them  by  Cleo- 
menes ;  but  as  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  himself  incapable  of 
eonciliating  them  with  this  view,  because  they  dreaded  the  bravery 
and  uncommon  success  of  Cleomenes,  and  likewise  thought  the  Lace« 
daemonians  were  very  reasonable  in  their  intentions  to  restore  Pelo- 
ponnesus to  its  ancient  state,  he  had  recourse  to  an  expedient  which 
no  Grecian  ought  to  have  approved,  and  was  extremely  dishonourable 
in  a  man  of  his  rank  and  character.  His  design  was  to  call  in  the 
assistance  of  Antigonus  king  of  Macedonia,  and  by  inevitable  conse- 
quence make  him  master  of  Greece. 

He  had  not  forgotten  that  Antigonus  had  great  cause  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  his  former  proceedings ;  but  he  was  sensible,  that  princes 
may  be  properly  said  to  have  neither  friends  nor  enemies,  and  that 
they  form  their  opinions  of  things  by  the  standard  of  their  own  in- 
terest.    He,  however,  would  not  openly  enter  into  a  negotiation  of 
this  nature,  nor  propose  it  as  from  himself;  because  he  knew,  that  if 
it  should  happen  to  prove  unsuccessful,  he  must  inevitably  incur  all 
the  odium ;  and  besides,  it  would  be  making  a  plain  declaration  to  the 
Achseans,  that  if  he  had  not  absolutely  despaired  of  retrieving  their 
affairs,  he  would  not  advise  them  to  have  recourse  to  their  professed 
enemy.     He  therefore  concealed  his  real  views,  like  an  artful  and 
experienced  politician,  and  proceeded  by  indirect  and  secret  methods. 
As  the  city  of  Megalopolis  was  nearest  to  Sparta,  it  lay  most  exposed 
to  the  incursions  of  the  enemy,  and  the  inhabitants  began  to  think 
w    themselves  sufficient  sufferers  by  the  war,  as  the  Achseans  were  so  far 
from  being  in  a  condition  to  support  them,  that  they  were  unable  to 
defend  themselves.     Nicophanes  and  Gercides,  two  citizens  of  Mega- 
lopolis, whom  Aratus  had  brought  over  to  his  scheme,  made  a  proposal 
in  the  council  of  that  city,  for  demanding  permission  of  the  Achaeans, 
to  implore  the  assistance  of  Antigonus.    This  motion  was  immediately 
assented  to,  and  the  Aohasans  granted  them  the  permission  they  de- 
sired.   These  two  citizens  were  then  deputed  to  be  the  messengers  of 
that  proposal,  and  Aratus  had  been  careful  to  furnish  them  previously 
with  sufficient  instructions.     When  they  received  audience  of  Antig- 
onus, they  lightly  touched  i^pon  the  particulars  which  related  to  their 
city,  and  then  strongly  insisted,  in  conformity  to  their  instructions, 
on  the  imminent  danger  to  which  the  king  himself  would  be  exposed, 
should  the  alliance  which  was  then  spoken  of  between  the  ^toliaus 
and  Cleomenes  take  effect.     They  then  represented  to  him,  that  if 
the  united  forces  of  these  two  states  should  have  those  advantages 
over  the  Achseans  which  they  expected  to  obtain,  the  towering  ambi- 
tion of  Cleomenes  would  never  be  satisfied  with  the  mere  conquest  of 
Peloponnesus,  as  it  was  evident  that  he  aspired  to  the  empire  of  all 
Greece,  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  seize,  without  entirely 
destroying  the  authority  of  the  Macedonians.    To  these  remonstrances 
they  added,  that  if  the  ^tolians  should  not  happen  to  Join  Cleomenes, 
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the  Achaeani  ifould  be  capable  of  supporting  themselves  with  theiz 
own  forces,  and  should  have  no  cause  to  trouble  the  king  with  their 
importunities  for  his  assistance ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  fortune 
should  prove  averse  to  them,  and  permit  the  confederacy  between 
those  two  states  to  take  eifect,  they  must  then  entreat  him  not  to  be 
an  unconcerned  spectator  of  the  ruin  of  Peloponnesus,  which  might 
even  be  attended  with  fatal  consequences  to  himself.  They  also  took 
care  to  insinuate  to  the  king,  that  Aratus  would  enter  into  all  his 
measures,  and  give  him,  in  due  time,  sufficient  security  for  his  own 
fidelity  and  good  intentions.^ 

Antigonus  highly  approved  all  these  representations,  and  seized 
with  pleasure  the  opportunity  that  was  now  offered  him  for  engaging 
in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  This  had  always  been  the  policy  of  the 
successors  of  Alexander,  who,  by  declaring  themselves  kings,  had 
converted  the  form  of  their  respective  governments  into  monarchy* 
They  were  sensible  that  it  nearly  concerned  them  to  oppose  all  such 
states  as  had  any  inclination  to  retain  their  liberty,  and  the  form  of 
popular  government ;  and  wherever  they  found  themselves  in  no  con- 
dition to  extinguish  these,  they  attempted  to  weaken  them  at  least, 
and  to  render  the  people  incapable  of  forming  any  considerable  en- 
terprises, by  sowing  the  seeds  of  division  between  republics  and  free 
states,  and  engaging  them  in  wars  against  each  other,  in  order  to 
render  themselves  necessary  to  them,  and  prevent  their  shaking  oflf 
the  Macedonian  yoke,  by  uniting  their  forces.  P<5lybius,  speaking  of 
one  of  these  princes,  declares  in  express  terms,  that  he  had  paid  large 

Eensions  to  several  tyrants  in  Greece,  who  were  professed  enemies  to 
berty.^ 

It  cannot  therefore  be  thought  surprising,  that  Antigonus  should 
prove  so  tractable  to  the  solicitations  and  demands  of  the  Megalo- 
politans.  He  wrote  them  an  obliging  letter,  wherein  he  promised  to 
assist  them,  provided  the  Achssans  would  consent  to  that  proceeding. 
The  inhabitants  of  Megalopolis  were  transported  at  the  happy  result 
of  their  negotiation,  and  immediately  despatched  the  same  deputies 
to  the  general  assembly  of  the  Achseans,  in  order  to  inform  that 
people  of  the  good  intentions  of  Antigonus,  and  to  press  them  to  put 
their  interests  immediately  into  his  hands. 

Aratus  did  not  fail  to  congratuli^  himself  in  private  for  the  mas- 
terly stroke  by  which  he  had  succeeded  in  his  intrigue^  and  to  find 
Antigonus  not  possessed  with  any  impressions  to  his  prejudice,  as  he 
had  reason  to  apprehend.  He  wished,  indeed,  to  have  had  no  occa- 
sion for  his  assistance ;  and  though  necessity  obliged  him  to  ha^e 
recourse  to  that  prince,  he  was  willing  to  guard  against  the  imputa- 
tion of  those  measures,  and  for  having  them  seem  to  have  been  con- 
certed by  the  Achsdans,  without  any  privity  of  his. 

When  the  deputies  from  Megalopolis  were  introduced  into  the 
assembly,  they  read  the  letter  of  Antigonus,  and  related  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  obliging  reception  he  had  given  them ;  with  the  affec- 
tion and  esteem  he  had  expressed  for  the  Achsdans,  and  the  advanta- 

'  Polyb.  1.  ii.  p.  138—140. 
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geous  offers  he  made  them.  They  conclnded  with  desiring,  in  the 
name  of  their  city,  that  the  Achseans  woald  invite  Antigonus  to  be 
present  as  soon  as  possible,  in  th^ir  assembly ;  and  every  one  seemed 
to  approve  of  that  motion.  Aratus  then  rose  up,  and  after  he  had 
represented  the  voluntary  goodness  of  the  king  in  the  8tronge$t  light, 
and  commended  the  sentiments  that  prevailed  in  the  assembly,  he 
intimated  to  them,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  precipitating  any 
thing ;  that  it  would  be  very  honourable  for  the  republic  to  endeavour 
to  terminate  her  wars  by  her  own  forces ;  and  that  if  any  calamitous 
accident  should  render  her  incapable  of  doing  so,  it  would  then  be 
time  enough  to  have  recourse  to  her  friends.  This  advice  was 
generally  approved ;  and  it  was  concluded  that  the  Achaeans  should 
employ  their  own  forces  in  supporting  the  present  war. 

The  events  of  it  were,  however,  very  unfavourable  to  them,  for 
Cleomenes  made  himself  master  of  several  cities  of  Peloponnesus,' 
the  most  considerable  of  which  was  Argos,  and  at  last  seized  Corinth,^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  citadel.  The  Achseans  had  then  no  longer 
time  for  deliberation.  Antigonus  was  called  in  to  their  assistance, 
and  they  came  to  a  resolution  to  deliver  up  the  citadel  to  him,  without 
which  he  would  never  have  engaged  in  that  expedition ;  for  he 
wanted  a  place  of  strength,  and  there  was  none  which  suited  him  so 
effectually  as  that,  as  well  on  account  of  itft  advantageous  situation 
between  two  seas,  as  its  fortifications,  which  rendered  it  almost  im- 
pregnable. Aratus  sent  his  son  to  Antigonus  among  the  other  hosta- 
ges. That  prince  advanced  by  long  marches,  with  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  foot  and  fourteen  hundred  horse.  Aratus  set  out  by  sea, 
with  the  principal  officers  of  the  league,  to  meet  Antigonus  at  the 
city  of  PegSQ,  unknown  to  the  enemy ;  and  when  that  prince  was  in- 
formed of  his  arrival  in  person,  he  advanced  to  him,  and  rendered 
him  all  the  honours  due  to  a  general  of  distinguished  rank  and 
merit. 

Cleomenes,  instead  of  attempting  to  defend  the  passage  of  the 
Isthmus,  thought  it  more  advisable  to  throw  up  trenches,  and  raise 
strong  walls  to  fortify  the  passes  of  the  Onian  mountains,^  and  to 
harass  the  enemy  by  frequent  attacks,  rather  than  hazard  a  battle 
with  such  well-disciplined  and  warlike  troops.  This  conduct  of  the 
king  of  Sparta  reduced  Antigonus  to  great  extremities ;  for  he  had 
not  provided  himself  with  any  considerable  quantity  of  provisions, 
and  found  it  not  very  practicable  to  force  the  passes  defended  by 
Cleomenes.  The  only  expedient,  therefore,  to  which  Antigonus  could 
have  recourse  in  this  perplexity,  was  to  advance  to  the  promontory 
of  Heraea,  and  from  thence  to  transport  his  army  by  sea  to  Sicyon, 
which  would  require  a  considerable  time,  as  well  as  great  prepara- 
tions, which  could  not  easily  be  made. 

While  Antigonus  was  embarrassed  in  this  manner,  some  friends  of 
Aratus  arrived  at  his  camp  one  night,  by  sea,  and  informed  him 

■  A.  M.  3778.    Ant  J.  C.  226.    Pint  in  Cleom.  p.  814,  815.    Pint  in  Arat  p.  1047. 
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that  the  p^opl^  of  Argos  had  revolted  against  Cleomenes,  and  were 
then  besieging  the  citadel.  Aratus  hating  likewise  received  fif- 
teen hundred  men  from  Antigonus,  set  out  by  sea,  and  arrived  at 
Epidaurus.^ 

Cleomenes  receiving  intelligence  of  these  proceedings  about  nine  or 
ten  in  the  evening,  immediately  detached  Megistones,  with  two  thoa* 
sand  men,  to  succour  his  party  at  Argos  as  soon  as  possible ;  after 
which  he  industriously  watched  the  motions  of  Antigonus,  and,  to 
animate  the  Corinthians,  assured  them  that  the  disorders  which  had 
lately  happened  at  Argos  were  no  more  than  a  slight  oommotion  ex* 
cited  by  a  few  mutinous  persons,  which  would  easily  be  suppressed. 
In  this,  however,  he  was  deceived,  for  Megistones  having  been  slain 
in  a  skirmish,  as  soon  as  he  entered  Argos,  the  Lacedseroonian  gar- 
rison was  soon  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,^  and  several  couriers  had 
been  sent  from  those  troops  to  demand  immediate  assistance  from  the 
Spartan  army.  Cleomenes  being  then  apprehensive  that  the  enemies, 
if  they  should  happen  to  make  themselves  masters  of  Argos,  would 
shut  up  all  the  passes  against  him,  and  by  that  means  be  in  a  condi- 
tion to  ravage  all  Laconia  with  impunity,  and  even  to  form  the  siege 
of  Sparta,  which  would  then  be  without  defence,  therefore  thought  it 
advisable  to  decamp,  and  marched  with  all  his  army  from  Corinth. 

Antigonus,  soon  after  this  retreat  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  entered 
the  place,  and  secured  it  to  himself  with  a  good  garrison.  Cleome- 
nes, in  the  meantime,  arrived  at  Argos,  before  the  revolters  had  any 
suspicion  of  his  approach,  and  at  first  succeeded  so  far  as  to  scale 
several  parts  of  the  town,  where  he  forced  some  of  the  enemy's  troops 
to  save  themselves  by  flight ;  but  Aratus  having  entered  the  city  on 
one  side,  and  king  Antigonus  appearing  with  all  his  troops  on  the 
other,  Cleomenes  retired  to  Mantinea. 

During  the  continuance  of  this  march,  he  received  advice  in  the 
evening  from  couriers  at  Tegea,  which  affected  him  as  much  as  all  his 
former  misfortunes.  They  acquainted  him  with  the  death  of  his  con- 
sort, Agiatis,  from  whom  he  had  never  been  able  to  absent  himself  a 
whole  campaign,  even  when  his  expeditions  were  most  successful ;  and 
such  was  his  tenderness  and  esteem  for  her,  that  it  had  always  been 
customary  for  him  to  make  frequent  returns  to  Sparta  to  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  her  company.  The  next  morning  he  renewed  his  march 
by  dawn,  and  arrived  early  at  Sparta,  where,  after  he  had  devoted 
some  moments  in  pouring  out  his  sorrows  to  his  mother  and  children 
in  his  own  house,  he  resumed  the  management  of  public  affairs. 

About  the  same  time,  Ptolemy,  who  had  promised  to  assist  him  in 
the  war,  sent  to  him  to  demand  his  mother  and  children  as  hostages. 
It  was  a  long  time  before  Cleomenes  could  presume  to  acquaint  his 
parent  with  the  king  of  Egypt's  demand ;  and  though  he  frequently 
^  went  to  visit  her,  with  an  intention  to  explain  himself,  he  never  had 
resolution  enough  to  enter  upon  the  subject.  His  mother,  observing 
the  perplexity  in  which  he  appeared,  began  to  entertain  some  suspi- 
cion of  the  cause ;  for  mothers  have  usually  a  great  share  of  pene* 
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tration,  with  reference  to  their  children.  She  inqmr^  of  those  who 
were  most  intimate  with  him,  whether  her  son  did  not  desire  some* 
thing  from  her,  which  he  could  not  preyail  upon  himself  to  commn* 
nicate  to  her?  And  when  Cleomenes  had  at  last  the  resolntion  to 
open  the  affair  to  her,  '^  How,  my  son !"  said  she,  with  a  smile,  ^^  is 
this  the  secret  yon  wanted  courage  to  disclose  to  me  ?  Why,  in  the 
name  of  hearen,  did  you  not  immediately  cause  me  to  be  put  on  board 
some  yessel,  and  sent,  without  a  moment's  delay,  to  any  part  of  the 
world,  where  my  person  may  be  useful  to  Sparta^  before  old  ago  con- 
sumes and  destroys  it  in  languor  and  inaction  ?" 

When  the  preparations  for  her  royage  were  completed,  Gratesiclea, 
the  mother  of  Cleomenee,  took  her  son  aside,  before  she  entered  the 
vessel,  and  led  him  into  the  temple  of  Neptune.  There  she  held 
him  a  great  while  claaped  in  her  arms,  and  after  she  had  bathed  his 
face  with  a  tender  flow  of  tears,  she  recommended  the  liberty  and 
honour  of  his  country  to  his  care.  When  she  saw  him  weep  in  the 
excess  of  his  anguish  at  that  melancholy  parting,  ^^  King  of  Laced»- 
Hion,"  said  she,  'Met  us  dry  up  our  tears,  that  no  person,  when  we 
quit  the  temple,  may  see  us  weep,  or  do  any  thing  unworthy  of  Spar- 
ta ;  for  this  is  in  our  power :  events  are  in  the  hands  of  God.  When 
ahe  had  expressed  herself  to  this  effect,  she  composed  her  counter 
nance,  led  her  infant  grandson  to  the  ship,  and  commanded  the  pilot 
to  sail  that  moment  from  the  port. 

As  soon  as  she  arrived  in  Egypt,  she  was  informed  that  Ptolemy, 
having  received  an  embassy  from  Antigonus,  was  satisfied  with  toe 
proposals  made  by  that  prince;  and  she  had  likewise  intelligence 
that  her  son,  Cleomenes,  was  solicited  by  the  Achseans  to  conclude  a 
treaty  with  them  and  Sparta,  but  that  he  durst  not  put  an  end  to  the 
war  without  the  consent  of  Ptolemy,  because  he  was  apprehensive  of 
his  mother,  who  was  then  in  the  power  of  that  king.  When  she  had 
been  fally  instructed  in  these  particulars,  she  sent  express  orders  to 
her  son,  to  transact,  without  the  least  fear  or  hesitation,  whatever  he 
imagined  would  prove  beneficial  or  glorious  to  Sparta,  and  not  to 
suffer  himself  to  be  disconcerted  by  his  apprehensions  of  the  treat- 
ment an  aged  woman  and  a  little  infant  might  sustain  from  Ptolemy. 
Such  were  the  sentiments  which  even  the  women  of  Sparta  thought 
it  their  glory  to  cherish. 

Antigonus,  in  the  mean  time,  having  made  himself  master  of  Tegea, 
Man  tinea,  Orchomene,  and  several  other  cities ;  Cleomenes,  who  was 
then  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  defending  Laconia,  permitted  all  the 
helots  who  were  capable  of  paying  five  minse,  to  purchase  their  free- 
dom. From  this  contribution  he  raised  five  hundred  talents,  and 
armed  two  thousand  of  these  helots  after  the  Macedonian  manner,  in 
order  to  oppose  them  to  the  leucaspides  of  Antigonus ;  he  then  formed 
an  enterprise,  which  certainly  no  one  could  have  expected  from  him. 
The  city  of  Megalopolis  was  very  considerable  at  that  time,  and  even 
not  inferior  to  Sparta  in  power  and  extent.  Cleomenes  concerted 
measures  for  surprising  this  city,  and  to  take  it  without  any  opposi- 
tion ;  and  as  Antigonus  had  sent  most  of  his  troops  into  winter 
quarters  in  Macedonia,  while  he  himself  continued  at  Egium,  to  assist 
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in  the  assembly  of  the  Achs&ans,  the  king  of  Sparta  jastly  supposed 
that  the  garrison  of  the  city  could  not  be  very  strong  at  that  time, 
nor  the  guards  very  strict  in  their  duty,  as  they  were  not  apprehensive 
of  any  insult  from  an  enemy  so  weak  as  himself;  and  consequenUy^ 
that  if  he  proceeded  with  expedition  in  his  design,  Antigonus,  who 
was  then  at  the  distance  of  three  days  march  from  the  place,  would 
be  incapable  of  affording  it  any  assistance.  The  event  succeeded 
according  to  the  plan  he  had  projected  ;  for  as  he  arrived  at  the  city 
by  night,  be  scaled  the  walls,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  place 
without  any  opposition.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  retired  to  Messene, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  before  their  enemies  had  any  thoughts 
of  pursuing  them ;  and  Antigonus  was  not  informed  of  this  accident 
till  it  was  too  late  to  retrieve  it.^ 

Cleomenes,  with  a  generosity  of  mind  which  has  few*  examples  in 
history,  sent  a  herald  to  acquaint  the  people  of  Megalopolis,  that  he 
would  restore  them  the  possession  of  their  city,  provided  they  would 
renounce  the  Achaean  league,  and  enter  into  a  friendship  and  con- 
federacy with  Sparta ;  but,  however  advantageous  this  offer  seemed, 
they  could  not  prevail  on  themselves  to  accept  it,  but  rather  chose  to 
be  deprived  of  their  estates,  as  well  as  of  the  monuments  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  the  temples  of  their  gods;  in  a  word,  to  see  themselves 
divested  of  all  that  was  most  dear  and  valuable  to  them,  than  to 
violate  the  faith  they  had  sworn  to  their  allies.  The  famous  Philopoe- 
men,  whom  we  shall  frequently  have  occasion  to  mention  in  the  sequel 
of  this  history,  and  who  was  then  at  Messene,  contributed  not  a  little 
to  this  generous  resolution.  Who  could  ever  expect  to  discover  so 
much  greatness  of  soul,  and  such  a  nobleness  of  thought,  from  the 
very  dregs  of  Greece;  for,  by  that  name,  the  times  of  which  we  now 
treat  may  justly  be  described,  when  we  compare  them,  with  the  glo- 
rious ages  of  Greece,  united  and  triumphant,  when  even  the  lustre  of 
its  victories  was  lost  in  the  splendour  of  its  virtues ! 

This  refusal  of  the  Megalopolitans  highly  enraged  Cleomenes,  who, 
till  the  moment  he  received  their  answer,  had  not  only  spared  the 
city,  but  had  even  been  careful  to  prevent  the  soldiers  from  commit- 
ting the  least  disorder ;  but  his  anger  was  then  inflamed  to  such  a 
degree,  that  he  abandoned  the  place  to  pillage,  and  sent  all  the  statues 
and  pictures  to  his  own  city.  He  also  demolished  the  greatest  part 
of  the  walls,  with  the  strongest  quarters,  and  then  marched  his  troops 
back  to  Sparta.  The  desolation  of  the  city  extremely  afflicted  the 
Acha&ans,  who  considered  their  inability  to  assist  such  faithful  allies, 
as  a  crime  for  which  they  ought  to  reproach  themselves. 

This  people  were  soon  sensible,  that  by  imploring  the  aid  of  Anti- 
gonus, they  had  subjected  themselves  to  an  imperious  master,  who 
made  their  liberties  the  price  of  his  aid.  He  compelled  them  to  pass 
a  decree,  which  prohibited  them  from  writing  to  any  king,  or  sending 
any  embassy,  without  his  permission ;  and  he  obliged  them  to  furnish 
provisions  and  pay,  for  the  garrison  he  had  put  into  the  citadel  of 
Corinth,  which,  in  reality,  was  making  them  pay  for  their  own  chains  ; 

»  A.  M.  3781.    Anu  J.  C.  223.    Polyb.  1.  iL  p.  149.    Pint,  in  Cleom.  p.  816—817.     Id.  in 
Ant  p.  1048. 
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for  this  citadel  was  the  very  .place  which  kept  them  in  subjection. 
They  had  abandoned  themselves  to  slavery  in  so  abject  a  manner,  as 
even  to  offer  sacrifices  and  libations,  and  exhibit  public  games,  in 
honour  of  Antigonus ;  and  Aratus  was  no  longer  regarded  by  them. 
Anti^nus  set  sp  in  Argos  all  the  statnes  <^  those  tyrants  which 
Aratus  had  thrown  down,  and  destroyed  all  those  which  had  been 
erected  in  honour  of  the  persons  who  surprised  the  citadel  of  Corinth, 
except  one,  which  was  that  of  Aratus  himself;  and  all  the  entreaties 
of  this  general  could  not  prevail  upon  the  king  to  desist  from  such  a 
proceeding.  The  sight  of  these  transactions  gave  him  the  utmost 
anxiety ;  but  he  was  no  longer  master  of  affairs,  and  suffered  a  just 
punishment  for  subjecting  himself  and  his  cduntry  to  a  foreign  yoke. 
Antigonus  also  took  the  city  of  Mantinea,  and  when  he  had  most  in- 
humanly murdered  a  great  number  of  the  citizens,  and  sold  the  rest 
into  captivity,  he  abandoned  the  place  to  the  Argives,  in  order  to  its 
'  being  repeopled  by  them ;  and  even  charged  Aratus  with  that  com- 
mission, who  had  the  meanness  to  call  this  new-inhabited  city  Anti- 
gonia,  in  honour  of  him  who  had  shown  himself  its  most  cruel  enemy. 
A  sad,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  salutary  example,  which  shows,  that 
when  once  a  person  has  consented  to  stoop  to  a  state  of  servitude,  he 
sees  himself  daily  compelled  to  descend  lower,  without  knowing  where 
or  how  to  stop. 

Aratus,  by  employing  his  own  endeavours  to  load  his  republic  with 
shackles,  was  guilty  of  an  unpardonable  crime,  the  enormity  of  which, 
no  great  quality  nor  shining  action  can  ever  extenuate.  He  acted 
thus  merely  through  jealousy  of  his  rival  Gleomenes,  whose  glory, 
and  the  superiority  which  that  young  prince  had  obtained  over  him 
by  the  success  of  his  arms,  were  insupportable  to  him.  What,  says 
Plutarch,  did  Cleonienes  demand  of  the  Achseans,  as  the  sole  prelimi- 
nary to  the  peace  he  offered  them  ?  Was  it  not  their  election  of  him 
for  their  general  ?  And  did  he  not  demand  that  with  a  view  to  com- 
plete the  welfare  of  their  cities,  and  secure  to  them  the  enjoyment  of 
their  liberties,  as  a  testimony  of  gratitude  for  so  signal  an  honour,  and  so 
glorious  a  title  ?  If,  therefore,  continues  Plutarch,  it  had  been  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  them  to  have  chosen  either  Gleomenes  or  Anti- 
gonus, or,  in  other  words,  a  Greek  or  a  barbarian,  for  the  Macedo- 
nians were  considered  as  such ;  in  a  word,  if  they  were  obliged  to 
have  a  master,  would  not  the  meanest  citizen  of  Sparta  have  been 
preferable  to  the  greatest  of  the  Macedonians ;  at  least,  in  the  opinion 
of  those  who  had  any  regard  to  the  honour  and  reputation  of  Greece  ? 
Jealousy,  however,  extinguished  all  those  sentiments  in  the  mind  of 
Aratus ;  so  difficult  is  it  to  behold  superior  merit  with  an  eye  of  satis- 
faction and  tranquillity. 

Aratus,  therefore,  that  he  might  not  seem  to  submit  to  Gleomenes, 
nor  consent  that  a  king  of  Sparta,  descended  from  Hercules,  and  a 
king  who  had  lately  re-established  the  ancient  discipline  of  that  city,, 
should  add  to  his  other  titles  that  of  captain-general  of  the  Achseans, 
called  in  a  stranger,  to  whom  he  had  formerly  professed  himself  a 
mortal  enemy ;  in  consequence  of  which,  he  filled  Peloponnesus  with 
those  very  Macedonians,  whom  he  had  made  it  his  glory  to  expel 
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fro^i  thence  in  nis  youth.  He  even  threw  himself  at  their  feet,  and 
all  Achaia,  by  his  example,  fell  prostrate  before  them,  as  an  indica- 
tion of  their  promptitude  to  accomplish  the  commands  of  their  impe- 
rious masters.  In  a  word,  from  a  man  accustomed  to  liberty,  he  be- 
came an  abject  and  servile  flatterer;  he  had  the  baseness  to  o£fer 
sacrifices  to  Antigonus,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  proces- 
sion, crowned  with  chaplets  of  flowers,  joining  at  the  same  time  in 
hymns  to  the  honour  of  that  prince,  and  rendering,  by  these  low  adu- 
lations, that  homage  to  a  mortal  man,  which  none  but  the  Divinity 
can  claim,  and  even  to  a  man  who  then  carried  death  in  his  bosom, 
and  was  ready  to  sink  into  putrefaction;  for  he  at  that  time  was 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity  by  a  slow  consumption.  Aratus  was, 
however,  a  man  of  great  merit  in  other  respects,  and  had  shown  him- 
self to  be  an  extraordinary  person,  altogether  worthy  of  Greece.  la 
him,  says  Plutarch,  we  see  a  deplorable  instance  of  human  frailty ; 
which,  amidst  the  lustre  of  so  many  rare  and  excellent  qualities,* 
could  not  form  the  plan  of  a  virtue  exempted  from  blame. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  Antigonus  had  sent  his  troops  into 
winter  quarters  in  Macedonia.  Cleomenes,  at  the  return  of  spring, 
formed  an  enterprise,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar,  was  the 
result  of  temerity  and  folly,  but,  according  to  Polybius,  a  competent 
judge  in  affairs  of  that  nature,  it  was  concerted  with  all  imaginable 
prudence  and  sagacity.  As  he  was  sensible  that  the  Macedonians 
were  dispersed  in  their  quarters,  and  that  Antigonus  passed  the 
winter  season  with  his  friends  at  Argos,  without  any  other  guard 
than  an  inconsiderable  number  of  foreign  troops ;  he  made  an  irrup- 
tion into  the  territories  of  Argos  in  order  to  lay  them  waste.  He 
was  of  opinion,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  Antigonus  should  be  so  much 
affected  with  the  apprehensions  of  ignominy  as  to  hazard  a  battle,  he 
would  certainly  be  defeated  ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  should 
decline  fighting,  he  would  lose  all  his  reputation  with  the  Achaeans, 
while  the  Spartans,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  rendered  more  daring 
and  intrepid.  The  event  succeeded  according  to  his  expectations ; 
for  as  the  whole  country  was  ruined  by  the  devastations  of  his  troops, 
the  people  of  Argos,  in  their  rage  and  impatience,  assembled  in  a 
tumultuous  manner  at  the  palace-gate,  and  with  a  murmuring  tone, 
pressed  the  king  either  to  give  their  enemies  battle,  or  resign  the 
command  of  his  troops  to  those  who  were  less  timorous  than  himself. 
Antigonus,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  so  much  of  the  prudence  and 
presence  of  mind  essential  to  a  great  general,  as  to  be  sensible  that 
the  dishonourable  part  of  one  in  his  station,  did  not  consist  in  hearing 
himself  reproached,  but  in  exposing  himself  rashly,  and  without 
reason,  and  in  quitting  certainties  for  chance,  refused  to  take  the 
field,  and  persisted  in  his  resolution  not  to  fight.  Cleomenes,  there- 
fore, led  up  his  troops  to  the  walls  of  Argos,  and  when  he  had  laid 
the  low  country  waste,  marched  his  army  back  to  Sparta.* 

This  expedition  redounded  very  much  to  his  honour,  and  even 
obliged  his  enemies  to  confess  that  he  was  an  excellent  general,  and  a 
person  of  the  highest  merit  and  capacity  in  the  conduct  of  the  most 

'  PluL  In  Gleom.  p.  816,  817.    Polyb.  L  ii.  p.  149. 
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arduous  affairs.  In  a  word,  they  could  never  sufficiently  admire  his 
manner  of  opposing  the  forces  of  a  single  city  to  the  whole  power  of 
the  Macedonians,  united  with  that  of  Peloponnesus,  notwithstanding 
the  immense  supplies  which  had  been  furnished  by  the  king ;  and  es- 
pecially when  they  considered,  that  he  had  not  only  preserved  Laconia 
free  from  all  insults,  but  had  even  penetrated  into  the  territories  of 
his  enemies,  where  he  ravaged  the  country,  and  made  himself  master 
of  several  great  cities.  This  they  were  persuaded  could  not  be  the 
effect  of  any  ordinary  abilities  in  the  art  of  war,  nor  of  any  common 
magnanimity  of  soul.  A  misfortune,  however,  unhappily  prevented 
him  from  reinstating  Sparta  in  her  ancient  power,  as  will  be  evident 
in  the  sequel. 

SECTION  V.  —  BATTLE  OF  SBLASIA,  WHEREIN  ANTIGONUS  DEFEATS  CLEO- 

MBNES.      A  GREAT  EARTHQUAKE  AT  RHODES. 

The  Macedonians  and  Achaeans  'having  quitted  their  quarters  in 
the  summer  season,  Antigonus  put  himself  at  the  head  of  them,  and 
advanced  into  Laconia.  His  army  was  composed  of  twenty-eight 
thousand  foot,  and  twelve  hundred  horse ;  but  that  of  Cleomenes  dir* 
not  amount  to  more  than  twenty  thousand  men.  As  the  latter  of 
these  two  princes  expected  an  irruption  from  the  enemy,  he  had  for- 
tified all  the  passes,  by  posting  detachments  of  his  own  troops  in  them, 
and  by  throwing  up  intrenchments,  and  cutting  down  trees;  after 
which  he  formed  his  camp  at  Selasia.  He  rightly  imagined  that  the 
enemies  would  endeavour  to  force  a  passage  into  that  country  through 
this  avenue,  and  was  not  deceived.  This  defile  was  formed  by  two 
mountains,  one  of  which  had  the  name  of  Eva,  and  the  other  that  of 
Olympus.  The  river  Oeneus  ran  between  them,  on  the  banks  of 
which  was  the  road  to  Sparta.  Cleomenes,  having  thrown  up  a  good 
intrenchment  at  the  foot  of  these  mountains,  posted  his  brother  Eucli- 
das  on  the  eminence  of  Eva,  at  the  head  of  the  allies,  and  planted 
himself  on  Olympus,  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  a  party  of  the 
foreign  troops,  placing,  at  the  same  time,  along  each  bank  of  the  river, 
a  detachment  of  the  cavalry  and  foreign  auxiliaries.^ 

Antigonus,  when  he  arrived  there,  saw  all  the  passes  fortified,  and 
was  sensible,  by  the  manner  in  which  Cleomenes  had  posted  his  troops, 
that  he  had  neglected  no  precaution  for  defending  himself  and  attack- 
ing his  enemies,  and  that  he  had  formed  his  camp  in  such  an  advan- 
tageous position,  as  rendered  all  approaches  to  it  extremely  difficult. 
All  this  abated  his  ardour  for  a  battle,  and  caused  him  to  encamp  at  a 
small  distance,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  covering  his  troops 
with  a  rivulet.  He  continued  there  for  several  days,  in  order  to  view 
the  situation  of  the  different  posts,  and  sound  the  disposition  of  the 
people  who  composed  the  enemy's  army.  Sometimes  he  seemed  to  be 
forming  designs,  which  kept  the  enemy  in  suspense  how  to  act.  They 
however  were  always  on  their  guard,  and  the  situation  of  each  army 
equally  secured  them  from  insults.  At  last  both  sides  resolved  upon 
a  decisive  battle. 

'  A.  M.  3781.    Ant  J.  C.  223.    Polyb.  1.  U.  p.  150—154.    Plat,  in  Cleom.  p.  818,  819.    Ibid, 
io  Philon.  n.  358. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  why  Gleomenes,  who  was  posted  so 
advantageously  at  that  time,  and  whose  troops  were  inferior  to  thosf> 
of  the  enemy  by  one-third,  and  were  secure  of  a  free  commanication 
in  their  rear  with  Sparta,  from  whence  they  might  easily  be  supplied 
with  provisions,  should  resolve,  without  the  least  apparent  necessity, 
to  hazard  a  battle,  the  event  of  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Lace- 
dsemon. 

Polybius  indeed  seems  to  intimate  the  cause  of  this  proceeding, 
when  he  observes,  that  Ptolemy  caused  Cleomenes  to  be  acquainted, 
that  he  no  longer  would  supply  him  with  money,  and  exhorted  him  at 
the  same  time  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  Antigonus.  As 
Cleomenes,  therefore,  was  incapable  of  defraying  the  expense  of  this 
war,  and  was  not  only  in  arrear  with  his  foreign  troops  to  the  amount 
of  a  very  considerable  sum,  but  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  main- 
tain his  Spartan  forces,  we  may  consequently  suppose  that  this  situa- 
tion of  his  affairs  was  his  inducement  to  venture  a  battle. 

When  the  sigTvals  were  given  on  each  side,  Antigonus  detached  a 
body  of  troops,  consisting  of  Macedonian  and  Illyrian  battalions, 
alternately  disposed,  against  those  of  the  enemy,  posted  on  mount 
Eva.  His  second  line  consisted  of  Acarnanians  and  Cretans,  and  in 
the  rear  of  these  two  thousand  Achaeans  were  drawn  up  as  a  body  of 
reserve.  He  drew  up  his  cavalry  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  in 
ordet  to  confront  those  of  the  enemy,  and  caused  them  to  be  supported 
by  a  thousand  of  the  Achaean  foot,  and  the  same  number  of  Megalo- 
politans.  He  then  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Macedonians, 
and  the  light-armed  foreign  troops,  and  advanced  to  Mount  Olympus 
to  attack  Cleomenes.  The  foreigners  were  disposed  in  the  first  line, 
and  marched  immediately  before  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  which  was 
divided  into  two  bodies,  the  one  in  the  rear  of  the  other,  because  the 
ground  would  not  admit  their  forming  a  larger  front. 

The  action  began  at  Mount  Eva,  when  the  light-armed  troops,  who 
had  been  posted  with  an  intention  to  cover  and  support  the  cavalry  of 
Cleomenes,  observing  that  the  remotest  cohorts  of  the  Achaean  forces 
were  uncovered,  immediately  wheeled  about  and  attacked  them  in  the 
rear.  Those  who  endeavoured  to  gain  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
found  themselves  vigorously  pressed  by  the  enemy,  and  in  great  danger, 
being  threatened  in  front  by  Euclidas,  who  was  in  a  higher  situation, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  were  charged  in  their  rear  by  the  foreign 
troops,  who  attacked  them  with  the  greatest  impetuosity.  Philopoemen 
and  his  citizens  were  posted  among  the  cavalry  of  Antigonus,  who 
were  supported  by  the  Illyrians,  and  had  orders  not  to  move  from  that 
post  till  a  particular  signal  should  be  given.  Philopoemen  observing 
that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  fall  upon  this  light  infantry  of  Euclidas, 
and  rout  them  entirely,  and  that  this  was  the  critical  moment  for  the 
charge,  immediately  communicated  his  opinion  to  such  of  the  king's 
officers  as  commanded  the  cavalry.  They,  however,  would  not  80 
much  as  hear  him,  merely  because  he  had  never  commanded,  and  was 
then  very  young ;  and  even  treated  what  he  said  as  a  chimera.  Phi- 
l^'pcemen  was  not  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  that  conduct,  but  at 
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the  head  of  his  own  citizens,  whom  he  prevailed  apon  to  follow  him, 
he  attacked  and  repulsed  that  body  of  infantry  with  great  slaughter. 

The  Macedonians  and  Illyrians,  being  disengaged  by  this  operation 
from  what  before  had  retarded  their  motions,  boldly  marched  up  the 
hill  to  their  enemies.  Euclidas  was  then  to  engage  with  a  phalanx, 
whose  whole  force  consisted  in  the  strict  union  of  its  parts,  the  close- 
ness of  its  ranks,  the  steady  and  equal  force  of  its  numerous  and 
pointed  spears,  and  the  uniform  impetuosity  of  that  heavy  body,  which, 
by  its  weight,  overthrew  and  bore  down  all  before  it. 

In  order  to  prevent  this  inconvenience,  an  able  officer  would  have 
marched  down  the  mountain  with  such  of  his  troops  as  were  lightest 
armed  and  most  active,  to  have  met  the  phalanx.  He  might  easily 
have  attacked  those  troops  as  soon  as  they  began  to  ascend,  and  would 
then  have  harassed  them  on  every  side.  The  inequalities  of  the  moun- 
tain, with  the  difficulty  of  ascending  it  entirely  uncovered,  would  have 
enabled  him  to  have  opened  a  passage  through  this  body  of  men,  and 
to  have  interrupted  their  march,  by  putting  their  ranks  into  confusion, 
and  breaking  their  order  of  battle ;  he  might  also  have  fallen  back  by 
degrees,  in  order  to  regain  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  as  the  enemy 
advanced  upon  him ;  and  after  he  had  deprived  th6m  of  the  only  ad- 
vantage they  could  expect  from  the  quality  of  their  arms,  and  the 
disposition  of  their  troops,  he  might  have  improved  the  advantage  of 
his  post  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  have  easily  put  them  to  flight. 

£uclida8,  instead  of  acting  in  this  manner,  continued  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  flattering  himself,  that  victory  would  infallibly  attend 
his  arms ;  he  imagined,  in  all  probability,  that  the  higher  he  permitted 
the  enemy  to  advance,  the  easier  it  would  be  for  him  to  precipitate 
their  troops  down  the  steep  declivity ;  but,  as  he  had  not  reserved  for 
his  own  forces  a  sufficient  extent  of  ground  for  any  retreat  that  might 
be  necessary  for  avoiding  the  formidable  charge  of  the  phalanx,  which 
advanced  upon  him  in  good  order,  his  troops  were  crowded  together  in 
such  a  manner,  as  obliged  him  to  fight  on  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain, where  they  could  not  long  sustain  the  weight  of  the  Illyrian 
arms,  and  the  order  of  battle  into  which  that  infantry  formed  them- 
selves on  the  eminence;  and  as  his  men  could  neither  retreat  nor 
change  their  ground,  they  were  soon  defeated  by  their  enemies. 

During  this  action  the  cavalry  of  each  army  had  also  engaged.  That 
of  the  Achseans  behaved  themselves  with  great  bravery,  and  Philopoe- 
men  in  particular ;  because  they  were  sensible  that  the  liberties  of 
their  republic  would  be  decided  by  this  battle.  Philopoemen,  in  the 
heat  of  the  action,  had  his  horse  killed  under  him,  and  while  he  fought, 
his  armour  was  pierced  through  with  a  javelin ;  the  wound,  however, 
was  not  mortal,  nor  attended  with  any  ill  consequences. 

The  two  kings  began  the  engagement  on  Mount  Olympus,  with  their 
light-armed  troops  and  foreign  soldiers,  of  whom  each  had  about  fivo 
thousand.  As  this  action  was  performed  in  the  sight  of  the  sovereigns 
and  the  armies,  the  troops  emulated  each  other  in  signalizing  them- 
selves, as  well  In  parties,  as  when  the  battle  became  general.  Man 
to  man,  and  rank  to  rank,  all  fought  with  the  utmost  vigour  and  obsti- 
nacy.    Cleomenes,  when  he  saw  his  brother  defeated,  and  his  cavalry 
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losing  ground  in  the  plain,  was  apprehensive  that  the  enemy  wonld  pour 
upon  him  from  all  quarters;  and  therefore  thought  it  advisable  to 
level  all  the  intrenchments  around  his  camp,  and  cause  his  whole  armj 
to  march  out  in  front.  The  trumpets  having  sounded  a  signal  for  the 
light-armed  troops  to  retreat  from  the  tract  between  the  two  camps, 
each  phalanx  advanced  with  loud  shouts,  shifting  their  lances  at  the 
same  time,  and  began  the  charge.  The  action  was  very  hot.  The 
Macedonians  sometimes  fell  back  before  the  valour  of  the  Spartans;  and 
these,  in  their  turn,  were  unable  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  Macedo- 
nian phalanx ;  till  at  last  the  troops  of  Antigonus,  advancing  with 
their  lances  lowered  and  closed,  charged  the  Lacedaemonians  with  all 
the  impetuosity  of  a  phalanx  that  had  doubled  its  ranks,  and  drove 
them  from  their  intrenchments.  The  defeat  then  became  general ;  the 
Lacedaemonians  fell  in  great  numbers,  and  those  who  survived  fled 
from  the  field  of  battle  in  the  greatest  disorder.  Cleomenes,  with 
only  a  few  horse,  retreated  to  Sparta.  Plutarch  assures  us,  that  most 
of  the  foreign  troops  perished  in  this  battle,  and  that  no  more  thau 
two  hundred  Lacedaemonians  escaped  out  of  six  thousand. 

It  may  justly  be  said,  that  Antigonus  derived  his  success,  in  some 
measure,  from  the  prudence  and  bravery  of  the  young  Philopoemen, 
His  bold  resolution  to  attack  the  light  infantry  of  the  enemy  with  so 
few  forces  as  those  of  his  own  troops,  contributed  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  wing  commanded  by  Euclidas,  and  that  drew  on  the  general 
defeat.  This  action,  undertaken  by  a  private  captain  of  horse,  not 
only  without  orders,  but  in  opposition  to  the  superior  officers,  and 
even  contrary  to  the  command  of  the  general,  seems  to  be  a  trans- 
gression of  military  discipline ;  but  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that 
the  welfare  of  an  army  is  a  circumstance  superior  to  all  other  consi- 
derations. Had  the  general  been  present,  he  himself  would  have 
given  directions  for  that  motion,  and  the  delay  even  of  a  single 
moment,  might  occasion  the  impossibility  of  its  success.  It  is  evident 
that  Antigonus  judged  of  the  action  in  this  manner ;  for  when  the 
battle  was  over,  he  assumed  an  air  of  seeming  displeasure,  and  de- 
manded of  Alexander,  who  commanded  his  cavalry,  what  his  reason 
could  be  for  beginning  the  attack  before  the  signal,  contrary  to  the 
orders  he  had  issued  ?  Alexander  then  replying,  that  it  was  not  him- 
self, but  a  young  officer  of  Megalopolis,  who  had  transgressed  his  com- 
mands in  that  manner,  **That  young  man,"  said  Antigonus,  *Mn 
seizing  the  occasion,  behaved  like  a  great  general,  but  you,  the  gene- 
ral, like  a  young  man." 

Sparta,  on  this  disaster,  showed  that  ancient  steadiness  and  intre- 
pidity, which  seemed  to  have  something  of  a  savage  air,  and  had  dia- 
tir.guished  her  citizens  on  all  occasions.  No  married  woman  was  seen 
to  mourn  for  the  loss  of  her  husband.  The  old  men  celebrated  the 
death  of  their  children ;  and  the  children  congratulated  their  fathers 
%vho  had  fallen  in  battle.  Every  one  deplored  the  fate  which  pre- 
vented them  from  sacrificing  their  lives  to  the  liberty  of  their  country. 
They  opened  their  hospitable  doors  to  those  who  returned  covered 
with  wounds  from  the  army ;  they  attended  them  with  peculiar  care, 
and  supplied  them  with  all  the  accommodations  they  needed.     No 
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trcabl^  or  confusion  was  seen  through  the  whole  city,  and  every  indi- 
vidual lamented  more  the  public  calamity,  than  any  particular  loss  of 
their  own. 

Cleomenes,  upon  his  arrival  at  Sparta,  advised  his  citizens  to  re- 
ceive Antigonus;  assuring  them,  at  the  same  time,  that  whatever 
might  be  his  own  condition,  he  would  always  promote  the  welfare  of 
his  country  with  the  utmost  pleasure,  whenever  it  should  happen  to  be 
in  his  power.  He  then  retired  into  his  own  house,  but  would  neither 
drink,  though  very  thirsty,  nor  sit  down,  though  extremely  fatigued. 
Charged  as  he  then  was  with  the  weight  of  his  armour,  he  leaned 
against  a  column,  with  his  head  reclined  on  his  arm ;  and  after  he  had 
deliberated  with  himself  for  some  time  on  the  different  measures  in  his 
power  to  take,  he  suddenly  quitted  the  house,  and  went  with  his 
friends  to  the  port  of  Gythium,  where  he  embarked  in  a  vessel  pre- 
pared for  that  purpose,  and  sailed  for  Egypt. 

A  Spartan,  having  made  a  lively  representation  to  him  of  the  me- 
lancholy consequences  that  might  attend  his  intended  voyage  to  Egypt, 
and  the  indignity  a  king  of  Sparta  would  sustain  by  crouching  in  a 
servile  manner  to  a  foreign  prince,  took  that  opportunity  to  exhort 
him  in  the  strongest  manner,  to  prevent  thode  just  reproaches  by  a 
voluntary  and  glorious  death,  and  to  vindicate,  by  that  action,  those 
who  had  sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  fields  of  Selasia  for  the  liberty  of 
Sparta.  ^^You  are  deceived,"  cried  Cleomenes,- '^ if  you  imagine 
there  is  any  bravery  in  confronting  death,  merely  through  the  appre- 
hension of  false  shame,  or  the  desire  of  empty  applause ;  say  rather, 
that  such  an  action  is  mean  and  pusillanimous.  The  death  we  may  be 
induced  to  covet,  instead  of  being  the  evasion  of  an  action,  ought  to 
be  an  action  itself,^  since  nothing  can  be  more  dishonourable  than 
either  to  live  or  die,  merely  for  one's  self.  For  my  part,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  be  useful  to  my  country,  to  my  latest  breath ;  and  when- 
ever this  hope  shall  fail  us,  it  will  be  easy  for  us  to  have  recourse  to 
death,  if  such  should  be  then  our  inclination." 

Cleomenes  had  scarcely  set  sail,  before  Antigonus  arrived  at  Sparta, 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  city.  He  seemed  to  treat  the  inhabi- 
tants more  like  a  friend  than  a  conqueror ;  and  declared  to  them,  that 
he  had  not  engaged  in  a  war  against  the  Spartans,  but  against  Cleo- 
menes, whose  flight  had  satisfied  and  disarmed  his  resentment.  He 
likewise  added,  that  it  would  be  glorious  to  his  memory,  to  have  it 
said  by  posterity,  that  Sparta  had  been  preserved  by  the  prince  who 
alone  had  the  good  fortune  to  take  it.  He  reckoned  he  had  saved 
that  city  by  abolishing  all  that  the  zeal  of  Cleomenes  had  accom* 
plished,  for  the  re-establishment  of*the  ancient  laws  of  Lycurgus; 
though  that  conduct  was  the  real  cause  of  its  ruin.  Sparta  lost  all 
that  was  valuable  to  her,  by  the  overthrow  and  involuntary  retreat  of 
Cleomenes.  One  fatal  battle  blotted  out  that  happy  dawn  of  power 
and  glory,  and  for  ever  deprived  him  of  the  hopes  of  reinstating  his 

*  The  andeDts  maintained  it  as  a  principle,  that  the  death  of  the  persons  employed  in  the 
ftiminietration  of  a  state  ought  neither  to  be  useless  nor  inactive,  with  respect  to  the  public, 
':;ot  B  natural  consequouoe  of  their  ministry,  and  one  of  their  most  important  actionF  — Plut. 
fak  Itjcarg.  p.  57. 
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city  in  her  ancient  splendoar  and  original  authority,  which  were  in- 
capable of  subsisting  after  the  abolition  of  those  ancient  laws  and  cus- 
toms on  which  her  welfare  was  founded.  Corruption  then  resumed 
her  former  course,  and  daily  gathered  strength,  till  Sparta  sunk  to  her 
last  declension  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  It  may  therefore  be 
justly  said,  that  the  bold  views  and  enterprises  of  Cleomenes  were 
the  last  struggles  of  her  expiring  liberty.^ 

Antigonus  left  Sparta  three  days  after  he  had  entered  it,  and  hia 
departure  was  occasioned  by  the  intelligence  he  bad  received,  that  a 
war  had  broken  out  in  Macedonia,  where  the  barbarians  committed 
dreadful  ravages.  If  this  news  had  arrived  three  days  sooner,  Cleo- 
menes might  have  been  saved.  Antigonus  was  already  afflicted  with 
a  severe  indisposition,  which  at  last  ended  in  a  consumption  and  total 
defluxion  of  humours,  that  carried  him  off  two  or  three  years  after. 
He,  however,  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  dejected  by  this  ill  state 
of  health,  and  had  even  spirit  enough  to  engage  in  new  battles  in  his 
own  kingdom.  It  was  said,  that  after  he  had  been  victorious  over 
the  Illyrians,  he  was  so  transported  with  joy,  that  he  frequently  re- 
peated these  expressions,  ^^  0  the  glorious,  happy  battle !"  And  that 
he  uttered  this  exclamation  with  so  much  ardour,  that  he  burst  a  vein, 
and  lost  a  large  quantity  of  blood ;  his  accident  was  succeeded  by  a 
violent  fever,  which  ended  his  days.  Some  time  before  his  death  he 
settled  the  succession  to  his  dominions  in  favour  of  Philip,  the  son  of 
Demetrius,  who  was  then  fourteen  years  of  age ;  or  it  may  rather  be 
said,  that  he  returned  him  the  sceptre,  which  had  only  been  deposited 
in  his  hand. 

Cleomenes,  in  the  mean  time,  arrived  at  Alexandria,  where  he  met 
with  a  very  cold  reception  from  the  king,  when  he  was  first  introduced 
into  his  presence.  But  after  he  had  given  that  monarch  proofs  of  his 
admirable  sense,  and  shown  in  his  common  conversation,  the  generous 
freedom,  openness,  and  simplicity  of  the  Spartan  manners,  attended 
with  a  graceful  politeness,  in  which  there  was  nothing  mean,  and  even 
a  noble  pride  that  became  his  birth  and  dignity,  Ptolemy  was  then 
sensible  of  his  merit,  and  esteemed  him  infinitely  more  than  all  those 
courtiers  who  were  only  solicitous  to  please  him  by  abject  flatteries. 
He  was  even  struck  with  confusion  and  remorse  for  his  neglect  of  so 
great  a  man,  and  for  his  having  abandoned  him  to  Antigonus,  who 
had  raised  his  own  reputation,  and  enlarged  his  power  to  an  infinite 
degree,  by  his  victory  over  that  prince.  The  king  of  Egypt  then  en- 
deavoured to  comfort  and  relieve  Cleomenes,  by  treating  him  with  the 
utmost  honour,  and  giving  him  repeated  assurances  that  be  would 
send  him  into  Greece  with  such*  a  fleet  and  a  supply  of  money,  as, 
with  his  other  good  offices,  should  be  sufficient  to  re-establish  him  on 
the  throne.  He  also  assigned  him  a  yearly  pension  of  twenty-four 
talents,  with  which  he  supported  himself  and  his  friends  with  the 
utmost  frugality,  reserving  all  the  remainder  of  that  allowance  for 

'  A.  M.  3781.    Ant.  J.  C.  223.    Plut  in  Cleoni.  p.  819.    Polyb.  L  ii.  p.  155.    Jufltin.  I. 
iXTtii.  0.  4. 
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the  relief  of  those  who  retired  into  Egypt  from  Greece.^  Ptolemy, 
however,  died  before  he  could  accomplish  his  promise  to  Gleomenes.^ 
This  prince  had  reigned  twenty-five  years,  and  was  the  last  of  that 
race  in  whom  any  virtue  and  moderation  was  conspicuous :  for  the 
generality  of  his  successors  were  monsters  of  debauchery  and  wicked- 
ness.^ The  prince,  whose  character  we  are  now  describing,  had  made 
it  his  principal  care  to  extend  his  dominions  to  the  south,  from  con- 
cluding the  peace  with  Syria/  Accordingly,  he  had  extended  it  the 
whole  length  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  well  along  the  Arabian  as  the  Ethio- 
pian coasts,  and  even  to  the  strait,  which  forms  a  communication  with 
the  Southern  Ocean/  He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Egypt  by 
his  son  Ptolemy,  surnamed  Philopater. 

Some  time  before  this  period,  Rhodes  suffered  very  considerable 
damages  from  a  great  earthquake/  The  walls  of  the  city,  with  the 
arsenals,  and  the  narrow  passes  in  the  haven,  where  the  ships  of  that 
island  were  laid  up,  were  reduced  to  a  very  ruinous  condition ;  and 
the  famous  Colossus,  considered  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  was 
thrown  down,  and  entirely  destroyed.  It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that 
this  earthquake  spared  neither  private  houses  nor  public  structures, 
nor  even  the  temples  of  the  gods.  The  loss  sustained  by  it  amounted 
to  immense  sums ;  and  the  Hhodians,  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress, 
sent  deputations  to  all  the  neighbouring  princes,  to  implore  their 
relief  in  that  melancholy  conjuncture.  An  emulation  worthy  of 
praise,  and  not  to  be  paralleled  in  history,  prevailed  in  favour  of  that 
deplorable  city;  and  Hiero  and  Gelon  in  Sicily,  and  Ptolemy  in 
Egypt,  signalized  themselves  in  a  peculiar  manmer  on  that  occasion. 
The  two  former  of  these  princes  contributed  above  one  hundred  talents, 
and  erected  two  statues  in  the  public  place ;  one  of  which  represented 
the  people  of  Rhodes,  and  the  other  those  of  Syracuse :  the  former 
was  crowned  by  the  latter,  to  testify,  as  Poly  bins  observes,  that  the 
Syracusans  thought  the  opportunity  of  relieving  the  Rhodians  a 
favour  and  obligation  to  themselves.  Ptolemy,  besides  his  other 
expenses,  which  amounted  to  a  very  considerable  sum,  supplied  that 
people  with  three  hundred  talents,  a  million  of  bushels  of  corn,  and 
a  suflScient  quantity  of  timber  for  building  ten  galleys  of  ten  benches 
of  oars,  and  as  many  more  of  three  benches,  besides  an  infinite 
quantity  of  wood  for  other  buildings ;  all  which  donations  were  ac- 
companied with  three  thousand  talents  for  again  erecting  the  Colossus. 
Antigonus,  Seleucus,  Prusias,  Mithridates,  and  all  the  princes,  as 
well  as  cities,  signalized  their  liberality  on  this  occasion.  Even  pri- 
vate persons  emulated  each  oth^r  in  •sharing  in  this  glorious  act  of 
humanity ;  and  historians  have  recorded,  that  a  lady,  whose  name 
was  Chryseis,''  and  who  truly  merited  that  appellation,  furnished  from 
her  own  estate  one  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  corn.  ^^Let  the 
princes  of  these  times,"  says  Polybius,  "  who  imagine  they  have  done 

*  A.  M.  3782.    AdL  J.  0.  222.  *  A.  M.  3788.    Ant  J.  C.  221. 
*Strab.  1.  zvii.  p.  796.  ^Monam.  Aduliu 

*  Qtnii  of  Babelmaodel.  •  A.  M.  3782.    Ant  J.  C.  222.    Polyb.  1.  v.  p.  428— 43L 
^  Gbryseis  aifaifiea  golden. 
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gloriously  in  giving  four  or  five  thousand  crowns,  only  consider  how 
inferior  their  generosity  is  to  that  we  have  now  described."  Rhodes, 
in  consequence  of  these  liberalities,  was  re-established  in  a  few  years, 
in  a  more  opulent  and  splendid  state  than  she  had  ever  experienced 
before,  if  we  only  except  the  Colossus. 

This  Colossus  was  a  brazen  statue  of  a  prodigious  si.  ^  I  have 
formerly  observed;  and  some  authors  have  afiSrmed,  thai  ..  ^^  money 
arising  from  the  contributions  already  mentioned,  amounted  to  five 
times  as  much  as  the  loss  which  the  Rhodians  had  sustained.  This 
people,  instead  of  employing  the  sums  they  had  received,  in  replacing 
that  statue,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  donors,  pretended  that  ^ 
the  oracle  of  Delphos  had  forbidden  it,  and  given  them  a  command 
to  preserve  that  money  for  other  purposes,  by  which  they  enriched 
themselves.^  The  Colossus  lay  neglected  on  the  ground  for  the  space 
of  eight  hundred  and  ninety-four  years ;  at  the  expiration  of  which, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  six  hundred  and  fifty-three, 
Moawyas,^  the  sixth  caliph  or  emperor  of  the  Saracens,  made  him- 
self master  of  Rhodes,  and  sold  this  statue  to  a  Jewish  merchant, 
who  loaded  nine  hundred  camels  with  the  metal ;  which,  computed  by 
eight  quintals  for  each  load,  after  a  deduction  of  the  diminution  the 
statue  had  sustained  by  rust,  and  very  probably  by  theft,  amounted 
to  more  than  thirty-six  thousand  pounds,  or  seven  thousand  two  hun- 
dred quintals. 

*■  Strab.  1.  xiv.  p.  652.  *  Zonar.  tub  regno  ConsUntu  Imperat  ei  C«dr«iu. 
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PLAN. 
Tbis  Book  includes  the  history  of  twenty-seven  yean,  during  which  Ptolemy  Philopater 

reigned. 

SECTION  I. 

ANTIOCHUS    TAKES    THE    STRONGEST    GITIBS    IN    COSLOSTRIA.       HB  IS 
ENTIRELY  DEFEATED   AT   THE   BATTLE   OF   RAPHIA. 

I  OBSERVED  in  the  preceding  book,  that  Ptolemy  Philopater  had 
succeeded  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  his  father,  in  Egypt.^  On  the  other  side, 
Seleucus  Callinicus  was  dead  in  Parthia.  He  had  left  two  sons,  Se- 
leacus  and  Antiochus ;  and  the  first,  who  was  the  elder,  succeeded  his 
father  on  the  throne,  and  assumed  the  surname  of  Kspauvo^  Geraunus, 
or  the  Thunderer,  which  no  way  suited  his  character ;  for  he  was  a 
very  weak  prince,  both  in  body  and  mind,  and  never  did  any  actions 
that  corresponded  with  the  idea  of  that  name.  His  reign  was  short, 
and  his  authority  but  ill  established,  either  in  the  army  or  the  pro- 
vinces. What  prevented  his  losing  it  entirely  was,  that  Achaeus,  his 
cousin,  son  to  Andromachus,  his  mother's  brother,  a  man  of  courage 
and  abilities,  assumed  the  management  of  his  affairs,  which  his  father's 
ill  conduct  had  reduced  to  a  very  low  ebb.  As  for  Andromachus,  he 
was  taken  by  Ptolemy,  in  a  war  with  Callinicus,  and  kept  prisoner  in 
Alexandria  during  all  his,  and  the  following  reign. 

Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  having  seized  upon  all  Asia  Minor,  from 
Mount  Taurus  as  far  as  the  Hellespont,  Seleucus  marched  against  him, 
and  left  Hermias,  the  Carian,  regent  of  Syria.  Achseus  accompanied 
him  in  that  expedition,  and  did  him  all  the  good  services  the  ill  state 
of  his  affairs  would  admit.^ 

Having  no  money  to  pay  the  forces,  and  the  king  being  despised  by 
the  soldiers  for  his  weakness,  Nicanor  and  Apaturius,  two  of  the  chief 

'  A.  M.  3778.     Ant  J.  C.  226.     Polyb.  L  it.  p.  815,  et  L  ▼.  p.  886.    Hieron.  in  Daniel. 
Appian.  in  Syriac  p.  131.    Justin.  I.  ziz.  o.  1. 
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officers,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him  during  his  absence  in  Phrjgia, 
and  poisoned  him.^  Achaeus  revenged  that  horrid  action,  by  putting 
to  death  the  two  ringleaders,  and  all  who  had  engaged  in  their  plot. 
He  acted  afterwards  with  so  much  prudence  and  valour,  with  regard 
to  the  array,  that  he  kept  the  soldiers  in  obedience ;  and  prevented 
'  Attalus  from  taking  advantage  of  this  accident,  which,  but  for  his  ex- 
cellent conduct,  would  have  lost  the  Syrian  empire  all  it  still  possessed 
on  that  side. 

Seleucus  dying  without  children,  the  army  offered  the  crown  to 
Achseus,  and  several  of  the  provinces  did  the  same.  He,  however,  had 
the  generosity  to  refuse  it  at  that  time,  though  he  afterwards  thought 
himself  obliged  to  act  in  a  different  manner.  In  the  present  conjunc- 
ture, he  not  only  refused  the  crown,  but  preserved  it  carefully  for  the 
lawful  heir,  Antiochus,  the  brother  of  the  deceased  king,  who  was  but 
in  his  fifteenth  year.  Seleucus,  at  his  setting  out  for  Asia  Minor,  had 
sent  him  into  Babylonia,^  where  he  was  when  his  brother  died.  He 
was  now  brought  from  thence  to  Antioch,  where  he  ascended  the  throne, 
and  enjoyed  it  thirty-six  years.  For  his  illustrious  actions  he  had 
been  surnamed  the  Great.  Achasus,  to  secure  the  succession  in  his 
favour,  sent  a  detachment  of  the  army  to  him  in  Syria,  with  Epigenes, 
one  of  the  late  king's  most  experienced  generals.  The  rest  of  the  forces 
be  kept  for  the  service  of  the  state,  in  that  part  of  the  country  where 
he  himself  was. 

As  soon  as  Antiochus  was  possessed  of  the  crown,  be  sent  Molo  and 
Alexander,  two  brothers,  into  the  east ;  the  former  as  governor  of 
Media,  and  the  latter  of  Persia.^  Achseus  was  appointed  to  preside 
over  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor.  Epigenes  had  the  command  of  the 
troops  which  were  kept  about  the  king's  person ;  and  Hermias  the 
Carian  was  declared  his  prime  minister,  as  he  had  been  under  his 
brother.  Achseus  soon  recovered  all  the  territories  which  Attalus  had 
taken  from  the  empire  of  Syria,  and  forced  him  to  confine  himself 
within  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus.  Alexander  and  Molo,  despising  the 
king's  youth,  were  no  sooner  fixed  in  their  governments,  than  they 
refused  to  acknowledge  him ;  and  each  declared  himself  sovereign  in 
the  province  over  which  he  had  been  appointed  lieutenant.  Hermias, 
by  his  ill  treatment  of  them,  had  very  much  contributed  to  their  revolt. 

This  minister  possessed  a  cruel  disposition.  The  most  inconsiderable 
faults  were  by  him  made  crimes,  and  punished  with  the  utmost  rigour. 
He  was  a  man  of  very  little  genius,  but  haughty,  conceited,  tenacious 
Df  his  own  opinion,  and  would  have  thought  it  a  dishonour  to  have 
either  asked  or  followed  another  man's  advice.  He  could  not  bear 
that  any  person  should  share  with  him  in  credit  and  authority.  Merit 
of  every  kind  was  suspected  by,  or  rather  odious  to  him.  But  the 
chief  object  of  his  hatred  was  Epigenes,  who  had  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  ablest  generals  of  his  time,  and  in  whom  the  troops 
reposed  an  entire  confidence.  It  was  this  reputation  which  gave  the 
1 ' — • 

'A.  M.  8781.    ADt.J.  0.  22S. 

*  To  Seleucia,  which  was  la  that  province,  and  the  capital  of  the  east  instead  of  Bab/lon, 
which  was  no  longer  In  being,  or  at  least  was  uninhabited. 
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primo  miuister  umbrage ;  and  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  conceal  the 
ill-will  he  bore  him. 

News  being  brought  of  Molo's  revolt,  Antiochus  assembled  his 
council,  in  order  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done  in  the  present  posture 
of  aflFairs;  and  whether  it  would  be  advisable  for  him  to  march  in 
person  against  that  rebel,  or  turn  toward  Coelosyria,  to  check  the  en- 
terprises of  Ptolemy.  Epigenes  was  the  first  who  spoke,  and  declared, 
that  thej  had  no  time  to  lose ;  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  the 
king  should  go  in  person  to  the  east,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
most  favourable  times  and  occasions  for  acting  against  the  rebels :  that 
when  he  should  be  on  the  spot,  either  Molo  would  not  dare  to  attempt 
any  thing  in  the  sight  of  the  prince  and  of  an  army ;  or,  in  case  he 
should  persist  in  his  design,  the  people,  struck  with  the  presence  of 
their  sovereign,  in  the  return  of  their  zeal  and  affection  for  him,  would 
not  fail  to  deliver  him  up ;  but  that  the  most  important  point  of  all 
was,  not  to  give  him  time  to  fortify  himself.  Hermias  could  not  forbear 
interrupting  him ;  and  cried,  in  an  angry  and  self-sufiScient  tone  of 
voice,  that  to  advise  the  king  to  march  in  person  against  Molo,  with 
BO  inconsiderable  a  body  of  forces,  would  be  to  deliver  him  up  to  the 
rebels.  The  real  motive  of  his  speaking  in  this  manner  was,  his  being 
afraid  of  sharing  in  the  dangers  of  that  expedition.  Ptolemy  was  to 
him  a  much  less  formidable  enemy.  There  was  little  to  be  feared  from 
invading  a  prince  entirely  devoted  to  trivial  pleasure.  The  advice  of 
Hermias  prevailed,  upon  which  the  command  of  part  of  the  troops  was 

fiven  to  Xenon  and  Theodotus,  with  orders  to  carry  on  the  war  against    . 
lolo ;  and  the  king  himself  marched  with  the  rest  of  the  army  toward 
Coelosyria.* 

On  his  arrival  at  Seleucia  near  Zeugma,  he  there  found  Laodice, 
daughter  of  Mithridates  king  of  Pontus,  who  was  brought  thither  to 
espouse  him.  He  made  some  stay  there  to  solemnize  the  nuptials,  the 
joy  of  which  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  news  brought  from  the  east,  viz. 
that  his  generals,  unable  to  make  head  against  Molo  and  Alexander, 
who  had  united  their  forces,  had  been  forced  to  retire,  and  leave  them 
masters  of  the  field  of  battle.  Antiochus  then  saw  the  error  he  had 
committed  in  not  following  the  advice  of  Epigenes ;  and  was  for  laying 
aside  the  enterprise  against  Coelosyria,  in  order  to  march  with  all  his 
troops  to  suppress  that  revolt.  But  Hermias. persisted  as  obstinately 
as  ever  in  his  first  opinion.  He  fancied  he  spoke  wonders,  in  declaring, 
in  an  emphatic,  sententious  manner,  ^^  that  it  ^ecame  kings  to  march 
in  person  against  kings,  and  to  send  their  lieutenants  against  rebels." 
Antiochus  was  so  weak  as  to  acquiesce  again  in  the  opinion  of  Hermias. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  how  useless  experience  of  every 
kind  is  to  an  indolent  prince,  who  lives  without  reflection.  This  art- 
ful, insinuating,  and  deceitful  minister,  who  knew  how  to  adapt  him- 
self to  all  the  desires  and  inclinations  of  his  master,  inventive  and 
industrious  in  finding  out  new  methods  to  please  and  amuse,  had  the 
cunning  to  make  himself  necessary,  by  easing  his  prince  of  the  weight 
of  affairs  ;  so  that  Antiochus  imagined  he  could  not  do  without  him  ; 

*  A.  M.  3783.     Ant  J.  C.  221.     Poljb.  1.  ▼.  p.  336—395. 
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and  though  he  perceived  several  things  in  his  condact  and  counsels 
which  gave  him  disgust,  he  would  not  give  himself  the  trouble  to  ex- 
amine strictly  into  them,  nor  had  resolution  enough  to  resume  the 
authority  he  had  in  a  manner  abandoned  to  him  :  so  that,  acquiescing 
again  in  his  own  opinion  on  this  occasion,  not  from  conviction,  but 
weakness  and  indolence,  he  contented  himself  with  sending  a  general 
and  a  body  of  troops  into  the  East,  and  himself  resumed  the  expedi- 
tion of  Coelosyria. 

The  general  he  sent  on  that  occasion  was  Xenetas  the  Achaean,  in 
whose  commission  it  was  ordered  that  the  two  first  generals  should 
resign  to  him  the  command  of  their  forces,  and  serve  under  him.  He 
had  never  commanded  in  chief  before,  and  his  only  merit  was  his 
being  the  prime  minister's  friend  and  creature.  Raised  to  an  em- 
ployment which  his  vanity  and  presumption  could  never  have  hoped, 
he  behaved  with  haughtiness  to  the  other  officers,  and  with  boldness 
and  temerity  to  the  enemy.  The  success  was  such  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  so  ill  a  choice.  In  passing  the  Tigris,  he  fell  into  an 
ambuscade,  into  which  the  enemy  drew  him  by  stratagem,  and  he  and 
all  his  army  were  cut  to  pieces.  That  victory  opened  to  the  rebels 
the  province  of  Babylonia  and  all  Mesopotamia,  of  which  they,  by 
this  means,  possessed  themselves  without  any  opposition.^ 

Antiochus,  in  the  meantime,  advanced  into  Coelosyria,  as  far  as  the 
▼alley  lying  between  the  two  ridges  of  the  mountains,  Libanus  and 
Anti-Libanus.  He  found  the  passes  of  these  mountains  so  strongly 
fortified,  and  so  well  defended  by  Theodotus  the  JEtolian,  to  whom 
Ptolemy  had  confided  the  government  of  this  province,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  march  back,  finding  it  impossible  to  advance.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  his  troops  in  the  East  hastened, 
also,  his  retreat.  He  assembled  his  council,  and  again  debated  on 
the  rebellion.  Epigenes,  after  saying,  in  a  modest  tone,  that  it  would 
have  been  most  advisable  to  march  immediately  against  them,  to  pre- 
vent their  having  time  to  fortify  themselves  as  they  had  done,  added, 
that  the  same  reason  ought  to  make  them  more  expeditious  now,  and 
devote  their  whole  care  and  study  to  a  war,  which,  if  neglected,  might 
terminate  in  the  ruin  of  the  empire.  Hermiaa,  who  thought  himself 
injured  by  this  discourse,  began  to  exclaim  against  Epigenes  in  the 
most  opprobrious  terms.  He  conjured  the  king  not  to  lay  aside  the 
enterprise  of  Coelosyria,  affirming,  that  he  could  not  abandon  it  with- 
out manifesting  a  leuty  and  inconstancy  entirely  inconsistent  with 
the  glory  of  a  prince  of  his  wisdom  and  knowledge.  The  whole 
council  hung  down  their  heads  through  shame,  and  Antiochus  him- 
self was  much  dissatisfied.  It  was  unanimously  resolved  to  march 
with  the  utmost  speed  against  the  rebels ;  and  Hermias,  finding  that 
all  resistance  would  be  in  vain,  became  immediately  quite  another 
man.  He  came  over  with  great  zeal  to  the  general  opinion,  and 
seemed  more  ardent  than  anybody  for  hastening  its  execution.  Ac- 
<^ordingly  the  troops  set  out  toward  Apamea,  where  the  rendezvous 
^aa  fixed. 

'A.M.  8784.    AntJ.  C.  220. 
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They  had  scarcely  set  out,  when  a  sedition  arose  in  the  army  on 
account  of  the  soldiers'  arrears.  This  unlucky  accident  threw  the 
king  into  the  utmost  consternation  and  anxiety ;  and,  indeed,  the 
danger  was  irotninent.  Hermias,  seeing  the  king  in  such  perplexity, 
comforted  him,  and  promised  to  pay  immediately  the  whole  arrears 
due  to  the  army;  hut  at  the  same  time  earnestly  besought  Antiochus 
not  to  take  Epigenes  with  him  in  this  expedition,  because,  after  the 
noise  their  quarrels  had  made,  it  would  no  longer  be  possible  for  them 
to  act  in  concert  in  the  operations  of  the  war,  as  the  good  of  the 
service  might  require.  His  view  in  this  was,  to  begin  by  lessening 
the  esteem  and  affection  of  Antiochus  for  Epigenes  by  absence,  well 
knowing  that  princes  soon  forget  the  virtue  and  services  of  a  man 
removed  from  their  sight. 

This  proposal  perplexed  the  king  very  much,  who  was  perfectly 
sensible  how  necessary  the  presence  of  a  general  possessing  the  ex« 
perience  and  ability  of  Epigenes  was  in  so  important  an  expedition. 
But,  as  Hermias  had  industriously  contrived  to  besiege,  and,  in  a  man- 
ner, possess  him  by  all  manner  of  methods,  such  as  suggesting  to 
him  pretended  views  of  economy,  watching  his  every  action,  keeping 
a  kind  of  guard  over  him,  and  bribing  his  affection  by  the  most 
abandoned  complacency  and  adulation,  that  unhappy  prince  was  no 
longer  his  own  master.^  The  king,  therefore,  consented,  though  with 
the  utmost  reluctance,  to  what  he  required  ;  and  Epigenes  was  ac- 
cordingly ordered  to  retire  to  Apamea.  This  event  surprised  and 
terrified  all  the  courtiers,  who  were  apprehensive  of  the  same  fate ; 
but  the  soldiers,  having  received  all  their  arrears,  were  very  easy ; 
and  thought  themselves  highly  obliged  to  the  prime  minister,  by 
whose  means  they  had  been  paid.  Having,  in  this  manner,  made 
himself  master  of  the  nobles  by  fear,  and  of  the  army  by  their  pay, 
he  marched  with  the  king. 

As  the*  disgrace  of  Epigenes  extended  only  to  his  removal,  it  was 
far  from  satiating  his  vengeance ;  and,  as  it  did  not  calm  his  uneasi- 
ness with  regard  to  the  future,  he  was  apprehensive  that  he  might  ob- 
tain leave  to  return ;  to  prevent  which  he  employed  effectual  means. 
Alexis,  governor  of  the  citadel  of  Apamea,  was  entirely  at  his  devo- 
tion ;  and,  indeed,  how  few  would  be  otherwise  with  regard  to  an 
all-powerful  minister,  the  sole  dispenser  of  his  master's  graces  ?  Her- 
mias ordered  this  man  to  despatch  Epigenes,  and  prescribed  to  him 
the  manner.  In  consequence  of  this,  Alexis  bribed  one  of  the  do- 
mestics of  Epigenes,  and  by  gifts  and  promises  engaged  him  to  slide 
a  letter  he  gave  him  among  his  master's  papers.  This  letter  seemed 
to  have  been  written  and  subscribed  by  Molo,  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  rebels,  who  thanked  Epigenes  for  having  formed  a  conspiracy 
against  the  king,  and  communicated  to  him  the  methods  by  which  he 
might  safely  put  it  in  execution.  Some  days  after,  Alexis  went  to 
him,  and  asked  whether  he  had  not  received  a  letter  from  Molo  ?  Epi- 
genes, surprised  at  this  question,  expressed  his  astonishment,  and  at 

'  TlepiSX^ttivo^  6i  Kai  wpoKantXtftiiiivos  oUovofitKi,  Kal  ^vXaicai(,  Kai  BtpavuKis  vird  r^f  '  IRpftil* 
KOKovBuas^  oiK  fii  ^vr»  m/ptos-^      Circutnventus  es  praBoccupatus  oeconomiis,  et  custodiis,  et  f  b 
tequiis.    HeriusB  malignitate,  sai  son  erat  dominas.  —  This  is  a  literal  translation. 
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the  same  time  the  highest  indignation.  The  other  replied  that  he 
waB  ordered  to  inspect  his  papers.  Accordingly  a  search  being  made, 
the  forged  letter  was  found  ;  and  Epigenes,  without  being  called  to  a 
trial,  or  otherwise  examined,  was  put  to  death.  The  king,  at  the 
bare  sight  of  the  letter,  imagined  that  the  charge  had  been  fully 
proved  against  him.  The  courtiers  thought  otherwise,  but  fear  kept 
them  all  silent.  How  unhappy,  and  how  much  to  be  pitied,  are 
princes ! 

Although  the  season  was  now  very  far  advanced,  Antiochus  passed 
the  Euphrates,  assembled  all  his  forces,  and,  that  he  might  be  near 
at  hand  to  open  the  campaign  very  early  the  next  spring,  he  sent 
them  into  winter  quarters  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  season  he  marched  them  toward  the  Tigris, 
passed  that  river,  forced  Molo  to  come  to  an  engagement,  and  gained 
so  complete  a  victory  over  him,  that  the  rebel,  seeing  all  lost,  laid 
violent  hands  on  himself.  His  brother  Alexander  was  at  that  time 
in  Persia,  where  Neolas,  another  of  their  brothers,  who  escaped  out  of 
this  battle,  brought  him  that  mournful  news.  Finding  their  affairs 
desperate,  they  first  killed  their  mother,  afterwards  their  wives  and 
children,  and  at  last  despatched  themselves,  to  prevent  their  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  Such  was  the  end  of  this  rebellion, 
which  proved  the  ruin  of  all  who  engaged  in  it.  A  just  reward  for  all 
those  who  dare  take  up  arms  against  their  sovereign.* 

After  this  victory,  the  remains  of  the  vanquished  army  submitted 
to  the  king,  who  only  reprimanded  them  in  very  severe  terms,  and 
afterwards  pardoned  them.  He  then  sent  them  into  Media,  under 
the  command  of  those  to  whose  care  he  had  committed  the  govern- 
ment of  that  province ;  and  returning  from  thence  into  Seleucia  over 
the  Tigris,  he  spent  some  time  there  in  giving  the  necessary  orders 
for  re-establishing  his  authority  in  the  provinces  which  bad  revolted, 
and  for  settling  all  things  on  their  former  footing. 

This  being  done  by  persons  whom  he  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
he  marched  against  the  Atropatians,  who  inhabited  the  country  situa- 
ted on  the  west  of  Media,  and  which  is  now  called  Georgia.  Their 
king,  Artabazanes  by  name,  was  a  decrepit  old  man,  who  being  greatly 
terrified  by  the  approach  of  Antiochus  at  the  head  of  a  victorious 
army,  sent  and  made  his  submission,  and  concluded  a  peace  on  such 
conditions  as  Antiochus  thought  proper  to  prescribe. 

News  was  received  at  the  same  time,  that  the  queen  was  delivered 
of  a  son,  which  proved  a  subject  of  joy  to  the  court  as  well  as  the 
army.^  Hermias,  from  that  moment,  revolved  in  his  mind  how  he 
might  despatch  Antiochus ;  hoping  that,  after  his  death,  he  should 
certainly  be  appointed  guardian  of  the  young  prince ;  and  that  in  his 
name  he  might  reign  with  unlimited  power.  His  pride  and  insolence 
had  made  him  odious  to  all  men.  The  people  groaned  under  a  govern- 
ment which  tne  avarice  and  cruelty  of  a  prime  minister  had  rendered 
insupportable.    The  complaints  did  not  reach  the  throne,  the  avenues 
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to  irhich  were  all  closed  against  them.  No  one  darea  to  inform  tbe 
king  of  the  oppression  nnder  which  his  people  groaned.  It  was  well 
known  that  he  dreaded  inspecting  the  trath ;  and  that  he  abandoned 
to  the  cruelty  of  Hermias  all  who  dared  to  speak  against  him.  Till 
now  he  had  been  an  utter  stranger  to  the  injustice  and  violence  which 
Hermias  exercised  under  his  name.  At  last,  however,  he  began  to 
open  his  eyes ;  but  was  himself  afraid  of  his  minister,  whose  depen- 
dent he  had  made  himself,  and  who  had  assumed  an  absolute  authority 
over  him,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  indolence  of  his  disposition, 
who,  at  first,  was  well  pleased  with  casting  the  burden  of  affairs  on 
Hermias. 

Apollophanes,  his  physician,  in  whom  the  king  reposed  great  confi- 
dence, and  who,  by  his  employment,  had  free  access  to  him,  took  a 
proper  time  to  represent  the  generiJ  discontent  of  his  subjects,  and 
the  danger  to  which  himself  was  exposed,  by  the  ill  conduct  of  his 
prime  minister.  He  therefore  advised  Antiochus  to  take  care  of  him- 
self, lest  the  same  fate  should  attend  him  as  his  brother  had  expe- 
rienced in  Phrygia,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  ambition  of  those  on 
whom  he  most  relied ;  that  it  was  plain  Hermias  was  meditating  some 
ill  design;  and  that  to  prevent  it,  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost. 
These  were  real  services,  which  an  ofiScer,  who  is  attached  to  the  per- 
son of  his  king,  and  who  has  a  sincere  affection  for  him,  may  and 
ought  to  perform.  Such  is  the  use  he  ought  to  make  of  the  free  access 
which  his  sovereign  vouchsafes,  and  the  confidence  with  which  he 
honours  him. 

Antiochus  was  surrounded  by  courtiers  whom  he  had  loaded  with 
his  favours,  not  one  of  whom  had  the  courage  to  hazard  his  fortune 
by  telling  him  the  truth.  It  has  been  very  justly  said,  that  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  which  God  can  bestow  on  kings,  is  to  deliver  them 
from  the  tongues  of  flatterers,  and  the  silence  of  good  men. 

This  prince,  as  was  already  observed,  had  begun  to  entertain  some 
suspicions  of  his  chief  minister,  but  did  not  reveal  his  thoughts  to  any 
person,  not  knowing  whom  to  trust.  He  was  extremely  well  pleased 
that  his  physician  had  given  him  this  advice,  and  concerted  measures 
with  him  to  rid  himself  of  a  minister  so  universally  detested,  and  so 
dangerous.  Accordingly,  he  removed  to  a  short  distance  from  the 
army,  upon  pretence  of  being  indisposed,  and  took  Hermias  with  him 
to  bear  him  company ;  here,  taking  him  to  walk  in  a  solitary  place 
where  none  of  his  creatures  could  come  to  his  assistance,  he  caused 
him  to  be  assassinated.  His  death  caused  a  universal  joy  throughout 
the  whole  empire.  This  haughty  and  cruel  man  had  governed,  on  all 
occasions,  with  great  violence ;  and  whoever  dared  to  oppose  either 
his  opinions  or  designs,  was  sure  to  fall  a  victim  to  his  resentments. 
Accordingly,  he  was  universally  hated ;  and  this  hatred  displayed 
itself  more  strongly  in  Apamea  than  in  any  other  place ;  for  the  in- 
stant the  news  was  brought  of  his  death,  all  the  citizens  rose  with  the 
utmost  fury,  and  stoned  his  wife  and  children. 

Antiochus  having  so  happily  re-established  his  affairs  in  the  east^ 
and  raised  to  the  government  of  the  several  provinces  persons  of 
merit,  in  whom   he   could  repose  the  greatest  confidence,  marched 
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back  hia  annj  into  Syria,  and  placed  it  in  winter  qaartera.  He 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  Antiocb,  in  holding  frequent 
councils  with  hia  ministers,  on  the  operations  of  the  ensuing  cam* 
paignJ 

This  prince  bad  two  other  very  dangerous  enterprises  to  put  in 
e3;ecution,  for  re-establishing  entirely  the  safety  and  glory  of  the 
empire  of  Syria ;  one  was  against  Ptolemy,  to  recover  Coelosyria ; 
and  the  other  against  Achseus,  who  had  usurped  the  sovereignty  of 
Asia  Minor. 

Ptolemy  Evergetes  having  seized  upon  all  Coelosyria,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Seleucus  Gallinicus,  as  was  before  related,  the 
king  of  Egypt  was  still  possessed  of  a  great  part  of  that  province,  and 
Antiochus  not  a  little  incommoded  by  such  a  neighbour. 

With  respect  to  Achaeus,  we  have  already  seen  in  what  manner  he 
refused  the  crown  which  was  offered  him  after  the  death  of  Seleucua 
Geraunus,  and  had  placed  it  on  the  head  of  Antiochus  the  lawful 
monarch,  who,  to  reward  his  fidelity  and  services,  had  appointed  him 
governor  of  all  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor.  By  his  valour  and  good 
conduct  he  recovered  them  all  from  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  who 
had  seized  upon  these  countries,  and  fortified  himself  strongly  in  them. 

Such  a  series  of  successes  drew  upon  him  the  envy  of  all  the  favour- 
ites of  Antiochua.  Upon  this  a  report  was  spread,  that  he  intended 
to  usurp  the  crown ;  and  with  that  view,  held  a  secret  correspondence 
with  Ptolemy.  Whether  these  suspicions  were  well  or  ill  grounded, 
he  thought  it  advisable  to  prevent  the  evil  designs  of  his  enemies ; 
and  therefore  taking  the  crown,  which  he  had  previously  refused,  he 
caused  himself  to  be  declared  king. 

He  soon  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  monarcha  of  Asia,  and 
all  princes  very  earnestly  solicited  his  alliance.  This  was  evident  in 
a  w.tr  which  then  broke  out  between  the  Rhodians  and  Byzantines, 
on  account  of  a  tribute  which  the  latter  had  imposed  on  all  the  ships 
that  passed  through  the  strait ;  a  tribute  which  was  very  grievous  to 
the  Rhodians,  because  of  the  immense  trade  they  carried  on  in  the 
Black  Sea.  Achseus,  at  the  earnest  solicitations  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Byzantium,  had  promised  to  assist  them ;  thje  report  of  which, 
threw  the  Rhodians  into  the  utmost  consternation,  as  well  as  Prusias 
king  of  Bithynia,  whom  they  had  engaged  in  their  party.  In  the 
extreme  perplexity  they  were  under,  they  thought  of  an  expedient  to 
disengage  Achfeus  from  the  Byzantines,  and  to  bring  him  over  to  their 
interest.  Andromachus,  his  father,  brother  to  Leodice,  whom  Seleu- 
cus had  married,  was  actually  a  prisoner  in  Alexandria.  These  sent 
a  deputation  to  Ptolemy,  requesting  that  he  might  be  set  at  liberty. 
The  king,  who  was  also  very  glad  to  oblige  Achaeus,  as  it  was  in  his 
power  to  furnish  him  with  considerable  succours  against  Antiochus, 
with  whom  he  was  engaged  in  war,  readily  granted  the  Rhodians  their 
request,  and  put  Andromachus  into  their  hands.  This  was  a  very 
agreeable  present  to  Achasus,  and  destroyed  all  the  hopes  of  the 
Byzantines.    They  thereupon  consented  to  reinstate  things  upon  theii 
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ancient  footing,  and  take  off  the  new  tribute  which  bad  occasioned  the 
war.  Th'is  a  peace  was  concluded  between  the  two  states,  and  Achaeua 
had  all  the  honour  of  it.* 

It  was  against  this  prince  and  Ptolemy  that  Antiochus  was  resolved 
to  turn  his  arms.  These  were  the  two  dangerous  wars  he  had  to  sus- 
tain ;  and  were  the  subject  of  the  deliberations  of  his  council,  to  con- 
sider which  of  them  he  should  undertake  first.  After  weighing  all 
things  maturely,  it  was  resolved  to  march  first  against  Ptolemy,  before 
they  attacked  Acheus,  whom  they  then  only  menaced  in  the  strongest 
terms :  and  accordingly,  all  the  forces  were  ordered  to  assemble  in 
Apamea,  and  afterwards  to  march  into  C4»losyria.^ 

In  a  council  that  was  held  before  the  army  set  out,  Apollophanes, 
the  king's  physician,  represented  to  him,  that  it  would  be  a  great  over- 
sight, should  they  march  into  Goelosyria,  and  leave  behind  them 
Seleucia  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  so  near  the  capital  of  the 
empire.  His  opinion  brought  over  the  whole  council  by  the  evident 
strength  of  the  reasons  which  supported  it ;  for  this  city  stands  on  the 
same  river  as  Antioch,  and  is  but  five  leagues  below,  near  the  mouth 
of  it.  When  Ptolemy  Evergetes  undertook  the  invasion  already  men- 
tioned, to  support  the  rights  of  his  sister  Berenice,  he  seized  that  city, 
and  put  a  strong  Egyptian  garrison  into  it,  which  had  kept  possession 
of  that  important  place  full  twenty-seven  years.  Among  many  preju* 
dices  it  did  to  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch,  one  was,  cutting  off  entirely 
their  communication  with  the  sea,  and  ruining  all  their  trade ;  for  Se- 
leucia, being  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  was  the  harbour 
of  Antioch,  which  suffered  grievously  by  that  means.  All  these  reasons 
being  clearly  and  strongly  urged  by  Apollophanes,  determined  the 
king  and  council  to  follow  his  plan,  and  to  open  the  campaign  with  the 
siege  of  Seleucia.  Accordingly  the  whole  army  marched  thither,  in- 
vested it,  took  it  by  storm,  and  drove  the  Egyptians  out  of  it. 

This  being  done,  Antiochus  marched  with  diligence  into  Goelosyria, 
where  Theodotus  the  ^tolian,  governor  of  it  under  Ptolemy,  promised 
to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  whole  country.  We  have  seen  how 
vigorously  he  had  repulsed  him  the  year  before ;  the  court  of  Egypt 
however  had  not  been  satisfied  with  his  services  on  that  occasion. 
Those  who  governed  the  king  expected  greater  things  from  his  valour, 
and  were  persuaded  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  done  something 
more.  Accordingly  he  was  sent  for  to  Alexandria,  to  give  an  account 
of  his  conduct ;  and  was  threatened  with  no  less  than  losing  his  head. 
After  his  reasons  had  been  heard,  he  was  acquitted,  and  sent  back  to 
his  government.  He  could  not,  however,  forgive  the  groundless  injury 
they  had  done  him,  and  was  so  exasperated  at  the  affront,  that  he  re- 
solved to  revenge  it. 

The  luxury  and  effeminacy  of  the  whole  court,  to  which  he  had  been 
an  eye-witness,  heightened  his  indignation  and  resentment.  It  was 
intolerable  to  him  to  depend  on  the  caprice  of  so  base  and  contemptible 
a  set  of  people.  And,  indeed,  it  would  be  impossible  for  fancy  to 
conceive  more  abominable  excesses  than  those   in  which  Philopater 
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plunged  himself  daring  his  whole  reign ;  and  the  court  imitated  hat 
too  exactly  the  example  he  set  them.  It  was  thought  that  he  had 
poisoned  his  father,  whence  he  was,  by  antiphrasis,  surnamed  Philo- 
pater.^  He  publicly  caused  Berenice  his  mother,  and  Majlis  his  only- 
brother,  to  be  put  to  death.  After  he  had  got  rid  of  all  those  who 
could  either  give  him  good  counsel,  or  excite  his  jealousy,  he  abandoned 
himself  to  the  most  infamous  pleasures,  and  was  solely  intent  on  grati- 
fying his  luxury,  brutality,  and  the  most  shameful  passions.  His 
prime  minister  was  Sosibes,  a  man  every  way  qualified  for  the  service 
of  such  a  master  as  Philopater ;  and  one  whose  sole  view  was  to  support 
himself  in  power  by  any  means  whatever.  The  reader  will  naturally 
imagine,  that,  in  such  a  court,  the  power  of  women  had  no  bounds. 

Theodotus,  who  was  a  man  of  honour,  could'  not  bear  to  depend  on 
such  people,  and  therefore  resolved  to  find  a  sovereign  more  worthy 
of  his  services.  Accordingly,  he  no  sooner  returned  to  his  government, 
than  he  seized  upon  the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Ptolemais,  declared  for 
Antiochus,  and  immediately  despatched  the  courier  above  mentioned 
to  invite  him  thither. 

Nicolaus,  one  of  Ptolemy's  generals,  though  he  was  of  the  same 
country  with  Theodotus,  would  not  desert  Ptolemy,  but  preserved  his 
fidelity  to  that  prince.  The  instant,  therefore,  that  Theodotus  had 
taken  Ptolemais,  he  besieged  him  in  it ;  possessed  himself  of  the  passes 
of  Mount  Libanus,  to  stop  Antiochus,  who  was  advancing  to  the  aid 
of  Theodotus,  and  defended  them  to  the  last  extremity.  He  was 
afterwards  forced  to  abandon  them,  by  which  means  Antiochus  took 
possession  of  Tyre  and  Ptolemais,  whose  gates  were  opened  to  him  by 
Theodotus. 

In  these  two  cities  were  the  magazines  which  Ptolemy  had  laid  up 
for  the  use  of  his  army,  with  a  fleet  of  forty  sail.  He  gave  the  com- 
mand of  these  ships  to  Diognetus,  his  admiral,  who  was  ordered  to  sail 
to  Pelusium,  whither  the  King  intended  to  march  by  land,  with  the 
view  of  invading  Egypt  on  that  side;  being  informed  that  this  was  the 
season  in  which  the  inhabitants  used  to  lay  the  country  under  water, 
by  opening  the  dikes  of  the  Nile,  and  consequently  that  it  would*  be 
impossible  for  him  to  advance  into  Egypt  at  that  time,  he  abandoned 
that  project  and  employed  the  whole  force  of  his  arms  to  reduce  the 
rest  of  Coelosyria.  He  seized  upon  some  fortresses,  and  others  sub- 
mitted to  him  ;  and  at  last  he  possessed  himself  of  Damascus,  the 
capital  of  that  province,  after  having  deceived  Dinon,  the  governor  of 
it,  by  a  stratagem.^ 

The  last  action  of  this  campaign  was  the  siege  of  Dora,  a  maritime 
city  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Carmel.  This  place,  which  was 
strongly  situated,  had  been  so  well  fortified  by  Nicolaus,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  Antiochus  to  take  it ;  he  therefore  was  forced  to  agree 
to  a  truce  for  four  months,  proposed  to  him  in  the  name  of  Ptolemy ; 
and  this  served  him  as  an  honourable  pretence  for  marching  back  his 
army  to  Seleucia,  on  the  Orontes,  where  he  placed  it  in  winter  quarters 
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^ntiochns  appointed  Theodotus,  the  ^tolian,  governor  of  all  the  places 
lie  had  conquered  in  this  country. 

Daring  the  interval  of  this  truce,  a  treaty  was  negotiated  between 
the  two  crowns,  in  which,  however,  the  only  view  of  both  parties  was 
to  gain  timeJ  Ptolemy  had  occasion  for  it,  in  order  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary preparations  for  carrying  on  the  war;  and  Antiochus  for 
reducing  Achseus.  The  latter  was  not  satisfied  with  Asia  Minor,  of 
which  he  was  already  master ;  but  had  no  less  in  view  than  to  dethrone 
Antiochus,  and  to  dispossess  him  of  all  his  dominions.  To  check  his 
ambitious  views,  it  was  necessary  for  Antiochus  not  to  be  employed 
on  the  frontiers,  or  engaged  in  remote  conquests. 

In  this  treaty,  the  main  point  was  to  know  to  whom  Coelosyria, 
Phoenicia,  Samaria,  and  Judea,  had  been  given,  in  the  partition  of 
Alexander  the  Great's  empire,  between  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  Cassander, 
*  and  Lysimachus,  after  the  death  of  Antigonus  in  the  battle  of  Ipsus. 
Ptolemy  laid  claim  to  them,  by  virtue  of  their  having  been  assigned 
by  this  treaty  to  Ptolemy  Soter,  his  great  grandfather.  On  the  other 
Bide,  Antiochus  pretended  that  they  had  been  given  to  Seleucus  Nicator ; 
and  therefore  that  they  were  his  right,  being  heir  and  successor  of 
that  king  in  the  empire  of  Syria.  Another  difficulty  embarrassed  the 
commissioners.  Ptolemy  would  have  Achseus  included  in  the  treaty, 
which  Antiochus  opposed  absolutely,  alleging  that  it  was  a  shameful 
and  unheard-of  thing,  for  a  king  like  Ptolemy  to  espouse  the  party  of 
rebels,  and  countenance  revolt. 

During  these  contests,  in  which  neither  party  would  yield  to  the 
other,  the  time  of  the  truce  elapsed,  and  nothing  being  concluded,  it 
became  necessary  to  have  recourse  again  to  arms.  Nicolaus,  the 
iBtoIian,  had  given  so  many  proofs  of  valour  and  fidelity  in  the  last 
campaign,  that  Ptolemy  gave  him  the  command  in  chief  of  his  army, 
and  charged  him  with  every  thing  relating  to  the  .service  of  the  kin^, 
in  those  provinces  which  occasioned  the  war.  Perigenes,  the  admiral, 
put  to  sea  with  the  fleet,  in  order  to  act  against  the  enemy  on  that 
side.  Nicolaus  appointed  Gaza  for  the  rendezvous  of  all  his  forces, 
whither  all  the  necessary  preparations  had  been  sent  from  Egypt. 
From  thence  he  marched  to  Mount  Libanus,  where  he  seized  all  the 
passes  between  that  chain  of  mountains  and  the  sea,  by  which  Anti- 
ochus was  obliged  to  pass,  firmly  resolved  to  wait  for  him  there,  and 
stop  his  march,  by  the  superiority  which  the  advantageous  posts  he 
was  master  of  gave  him.^ 

In  the  meantime  Antiochus  was  not  inactive,  but  prepared  all 
things,  both  by  sea  and  land,  for  a  vigorous  invasion.  He  gave  the 
command  of  his  fleet  to  Diognetus,  his  admiral,  and  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  land  forces.  The  fleets  coasted  the  armies  on  both 
sides ;  so  that  their  naval  as  well  as  land  forces  met  at  the  passes 
which  Nicolaus  had  seized.  While  Antiochus  attacked  Nicolaus  by 
land,  the  fleets  began  to  engage,  so  that  the  battle  began  both  by  sea 
and  land  at  the  same  time.  At  sea,  neither  party  had  the  superior- 
ity ;  but  on  land  Antiochus  had  the  advantage,  and  forced  Nicolaus 

*  PolflBH.  L  ▼.  400—416.  •A.  M  3786.    Ant  J.  Q  218. 
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CO  retire  to  Sidon,  after  losing  four  thousand  of  bis  soldiers,  who  wen. 
either  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  Perigenes  followed  him  thither  with 
the  Egyptian  fleet,  and  Antiochus  pursued  them  to  that  city  both  by 
sea  and  land,  with  the  design  of  besieging  them  in  it.  He,  neverthe- 
less, found  that  conquest  would  be  attended  with  too  many  difficulties, 
because  of  the  great  number  of  troops  in  the  city,  where  they  had  a 
great  abundance  of  provisions  and  other  necessaries ;  and  he  was  not 
willing  to  besiege  it  in  form.  He,  therefore,  sent  his  fleet  to  Tyre, 
and  marched  into  Galilee.  After  having  subjected  it  by  the  taking 
of  several  cities,  he  passed  the  river  Jordan,  entered  Gfilead,  and  pos- 
sessed himself  of  all  that  country,  formerly  the  inheritance  of  the 
tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh. 

The  season  was  now  too  far  advanced  to  prolong  the  campaign,  for 
which  reason  he  returned  back  by  the  river  Jordan,  left  the  govern- 
ment of  Samaria  to  Hippolochus  and  Kereas,  who  had  deserted 
Ptolemy's  service,  and  come  over  to  him,  and  he  gave  them  five  thou- 
sand men  to  keep  it  in  subjection.  He  then  marched  the  rest  of  the 
forces  back  to  Ptolemais,  where  he  put  them  into  winter-quarters. 

The  campaign  was  again  opened  in  the  spring.  Ptolemy  caused 
seventy  thousand  foot,  five  thousand  horse,  and  sixty-three  elephants, 
to  advance  toward  Pelusium.  He  was  at  the  head  of  these  forces, 
and  marched  them  through  the  deserts  which  divide  Egypt  from 
Palestine,  and  encamped  at  Raphia,  between  Rhinocorura  and  Gaza, 
at  the  latter  of  which  cities  the  two  armies  met.  That  of  Antiochus 
was  something  more  numerous  than  the  other.  His  forces  consisted 
of  seventy-two  thousand  foot,  twelve  thousand  horse,  and  one  hundred 
and  two  elephants.  He  first  encamped  within  ten  furlongs,  and  soon 
after  within  five  of  the  enemy.  All  the  time  they  lay  so  near  one 
another  they  were  perpetually  skirmishing,  either  when  they  went  to 
fetch  fresh  water,  or  in  foraging ;  many  individuals  also  distinguished 
themselves  on  these  occasions.^ 

Theodotus  the  JBtolian,  who  had  served  many  years  under  the 
Egyptians,  favoured  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  entered  their  camp, 
accompanied  only  by  two  persons.  He  was  taken  for  an  Egyptian ; 
so  that  he  advanced  as  far  as  Ptolemy's  tent,  with  a  design  to  kill 
him,  and  by  that  bold  action  to  put  an  end  to  the  war ;  but  the  king 
happening  not  to  be  in  his  tent,  he  killed  his  first  physician,  having 
mistaken  him  for  Ptolemy.  He  also  wounded  two  other  persons,  and 
during  the  alarm  and  noise  which  this  attempt  occasioned,  he  escaped 
to  his  camp. 

But  at  last  the  two  kin^s,  resolving  to  decide  their  quarrel^  drew  up 
their  armies  in  order  of  battle.  They  rode  from  one  body  to  another 
at  the  head  of  their  lines,  to  animate  their  troops.  Arsinoe,  the  sister 
and  wife  of  Ptolemy,  not  only  exhorted  the  soldierd  to  behave 
manfully  before  the  battle,  but  did  not  leave  her  husband  even  during 
the  heat  of  the  engagement.  The  issue  of  it  was,  Antiochus,  .being 
at  the  head  of  his  right  wing,  defeated  the  enemy's  left.  But  while 
hurried  on  by  an  inconsiderate  ardour,  he  engaged  too  warmly  in  the 
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pursuit.     Ptolemy,  wbo  had  been  as  successfttl  in  the  other  wing, 
charged  the  centre  of  the  army  of  Antiochus  in  the  flank,  which  was 
then  uncovered,  and  broke  it  before  it  was  possible  for  that  prince  to 
come  to  its  relief.     An  old  officer  who  saw  which  way  the  dust  flew, 
concluded  that  the  centre  was  defeated,  and  accordingly  made  An- 
tiochus obserye  it.     But  though  he  &ced  about  that  instant,  he  came 
too  late  to  amend  his  fault,  and  found  the  rest  of  his  army  broken 
and  put  to  flight.     He  himself  was  now  obliged  to  provide  for  his 
retreat,  and  retired  to  Raphia,  and  afterwards  to  Gaza,  with  the  loss 
of  ten  thousand  men  killed  and  four  thousand  taken  prisoners.    Find- 
ing it  would  now  be  impossible  for  him  to  continue  the  campaign 
against  Ptolemy,  he  abandoned  all  his  conquests  and  retreated  to 
Antioch  with  the  remains  of  his  army.     This  battle  of  Raphia  was 
fought  at  the  same  time  with  that  in  which  Hannibal  defeated  Flami- 
nius  the  consul,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Thrasymene  in  Hetruria. 

After  the  retreat  of  Antiochus,  all  Coelosyria  and  Palestine  sub- 
mitted with  great  cheerfulness  to  Ptolemy.  Having  been  long  sub- 
ject to  the  Egyptians,  they  were  more  inclined  to  them  than  to 
Antiochus.  The  conqueror's  court  was  in  a  short  time  crowded  with 
ambassadors  from  all  the  cities,  and  from  Judea  among  the  rest,  to 
pay  homage  to  and  ofier  him  presents ;  and  all  met  with  a  gracious 
reception. 

Ptolemy  was  desirous  of  making  a  progress  through  the  con- 
quered provinces,  and  among  other  cities  he  visited  Jerusalem.  He 
visited  the  temple  there,  and  even  offered  sacrifices  to  the  God  of 
Israel ;  making,  at  the  same  time,  oblations,  and  bestowing  consider- 
able gifts.^  Not  being  satisfied  with  viewing  it  from  the  outward 
court,  beyond  which  no  Gentile  was  allowed  to  go,  he  was  determined 
to  enter  the  sanctuary,  and  even  as  far  as  the  Holy  of  Holies,  to 
which  no  one  was  allowed  access  but  the  high  priest,  and  that  but 
once  every  year  on  the  third  day  of  the  great  expiation.  The  report 
of  this  being  soon  spread,  occasioned  a  great  tumult.  The  high 
priest  informed  him  of  the  holiness  of  the  place,  and  the  express  law 
of  God,  by  which  he  was  forbidden  to  enter  it.  The  priests  and 
Levites  drew  together  in  a  body  to  oppose  his  rash  design,  which  the 
people  also  conjured  him  to  lay  aside.  All  places  now  echoed  with 
the  lamentations  which  were  made,  on  account  of  the  profanation  to 
which  their  temple  would  be  exposed ;  and  the  people  were  lifting  up 
their  hands  to  implore  heaven  not  to  suffer  it.  All  this  opposition, 
however,  instead  of  prevailing  with  the  king,  only  inflamed  his  curio- 
sity the  more.  He  forced  as  far  as  the  second  court ;  but,  as  he  was 
preparing  to  enter  the  temple  itself,  Goci  struck  him  with  a  sudden 
terror,  which  threw  him  into  such  disorder,  that  he  was  carried  off 
half  dead;  After  this,  he  left  the  city,  highly  exasperated  against 
the  Jewish  nation,  on  account  of  the  accident  which  had  befallen  him, 
and. highly  threatened  it  with  his  revenge.     He  accordingly  kept  his 

*  The  third  book  of  Maccabees,  whence  this  story  is  extracted,  is  not  admitted  by  the 
ihnrch  amon^  the  canonical  books  of  Scrtpture,  any  more  than  the  fourth.  They  are  prior, 
irith  regard  to  the  order  of  time,  to  the  two  first  Dr.  Prideaaz,  speaking  of  the  third  book, 
lay*  that  the  rr'nindwork  of  the  story  is  true,  though  the  author  changed  some  circumstancef 
•f  li,  by  iotermixing  fitbulou  incidents. 
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*.vord ;  and  the  following  year  raised  a  cruel  persecution,  especially 
against  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  reduce  by 
force  to  worship  false  deities.^ 

The  instant  that  Antiochus,  after  the  battle  of  Raphia,  arrived  at 
Antioch,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Ptolemy,  to  sue  for  peace.  The  cir- 
cumstance which  prompted  him  to  this  was,  his  suspecting  the  fidelity 
of  his  people  ;  for  he  could  not  but  perceive  that  his  credit  and  autho- 
rity were  very  much  lessened  since  his  last  defeat.  Besides,  it  was 
high  time  for  him  to  turn  his  arms  toward  Achseus,  and  check  the 
progress  he  made,  which  increased  daily.  To  obviate  the  danger 
which  threatened  him  on  that  side,  he  concluded  that  it  would  be 
safest  for  him  to  make  a  peace  upon  any  terms  with  Ptolemy,  to  avoid 
being  opposed  by  two  such  powerful  enemies,  who,  invading  him  on 
both  sides,  would  certainly  overpower  him  at  last.  He,  therefore, 
invested  his  ambassadors  with  full  powers  to  give  up  to  Ptolemy  those 
provinces  which  were  the  subject  of  their  contest ;  namely,  Coelosyria 
and  Palestine.  Coelosyria  included  that  part  of  Syria  which  lies  be- 
tween the  mountains  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus ;  and  Palestine,  all 
the  country  which  anciently  was  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of 
Israel ;  and  the  coast  of  these  two  provinces  was  what  the  Greeks 
call  Phoenicia.  Antiochus  consented  to.  resign  all  this  country  to  the 
king  of  Egypt,  to  purchase  a  peace  at  that  juncture ;  choosing  rather 
to  give  up  this  part  of  his  dominions,  than  hazard  the  losing  of  them 
all.  A  truce  was,  therefore,  agreed  on  for  twelve  months ;  and  before 
the  expiration  of  that  time,  a  peace  was  concluded  on  the  same  terms. 
Ptolemy,  who  might  have  taken  advantage  of  this  victory  for  con- 
quering all  Syria,  was  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war,  that  he 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  devoting  himself  entirely  to  his  plea- 
sures. His  subjects,  knowing  his  want  of  spirit  and  effeminacy, 
could  not  'conceive  how  it  had  been  possible  for  him  to  have  been  so 
successful ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  were  displeased  at  his  having 
concluded  a  peace  by  which  he  had  tied  up  his  hands.  The  discon- 
tent they  conceived  on  this  occasion  was  the  chief  source  of  the  dis- 
orders iu  Egypt  which  at  last  rose  to  an  open  rebellion ;  so  that 
Ptolemy,  by  endeavouring  to  avoid  a  foreign  war,  drew  one  upon 
himself  in  the  centre  of  his  own  dominions.' 

Antiochus,  after  having  concluded  a  peace  with  Ptolemy,  devoted 
his  whole  attention  to  the  war  against  Achseus,  aipd  made  all  the  pre- 
parations necessary  for  taking  the  field.  At  last  he  passed  Mount 
Taurus,  and  entered  Asia  Minor  with  an  intention  to  subdue  it.  Here 
he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  by  virtue  of 
which  they  united  their  forces  against  the  common  enemy.  They 
attacked  him  with  so  much  vigour,  that  he  abandoned  the  open  country  to 
them,  and  shut  himself  up  in  Sardis,  to  which  Antiochus  laying  siege, 
Achseus  held  out  about  one  year.^  He  often  made  sorties,  and  a 
^reat  many  battles  were  fought  under  the  walls  of  the  city.  At  last, 
by  a  stratagem  of  Ligoras,  one  of  his  commanders,  Sardis  was  taken. 

'  Maocab.  1.  iii.  c.  1. 

*  Polyb.  1.  ▼.  p.  428.    Justin.  1.  zzz.  c.  1.    Hieron.  in  Dan.  o.  11. 
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AchaeoB  retired  into  the  citadel,  where  he  defended  himself,  til]  he 
was  delivered  up  by  two  traitorous  Cretans.  This  fact  confirms  the 
truth  of  the  proverb,  which  said  that  the  ^^  Cretans  were  liars  and 
knaves."^ 

Ptolemy  Philopater  had  made  a  treaty  with  Acbeeus,  and  deeply  re- 
gretted his  4)eing  so  closely  blocked  up  in  the  castle  of  Sardis,  and 
therefore  commanded  Sosibes  to  relieve  him  at  any  price  whatever. 
There  was  then  in  Ptolemy's  court  a  very  cunning  Cretan,  Bolis  by 
name,  who  had  lived  a  considerable  time  at  Sardis.  Sosibes  consulted 
this  man,  and  asked  whether  he  could  not  think  on  some  means  by 
which  Achseus  might  escape.  The  Cretan  desired  time  to  consider  of 
it ;  and  returning  to  Sosibes,  offered  to  undertake  it,  and  explained  to 
him  the  manner  in  which  he  intended  to  proceed.  He  told  him,  that 
he  had  an  intimate  friend,  who  was  also  his  near  relation,  named  Cam- 
bylus,  a  captain  in  the  Cretan  troops  in  the  service  of  Antiochus; 
that  he  commanded  at  that  time  in  a  fort  behind  the  castle  of  Sardis ; 
and  that  he  would  prevail  with  him  to  let  Achseus  escape  that  way. 
His  project  being  approved,  he  was  sent  with  the  utmost  speed  to 
Sardis  to  put  it  in  execution,  and  ten  talents  were  given  him  to  defray 
his  expenses,  &c.,  and  a  much  more  considerable  sum  promised  him  in 
case  he  succeeded.  After  his  arrival,  he  communicated  the  affair  to 
Gambylus,  when  those  two  miscreants  agreed,  for  their  greater  advan- 
tage, to  go  and  reveal  their  design  to  Antiochus.  They  offered  that 
prince,  as  they  themselves  had  determined,  to  play  their  parts  so  well, 
that,  instead  of  procuring  the  escape  of  Achaeus,  they  would  bring 
him  to  him,  upon  condition  of  receiving  a  considerable  reward,  to  be 
divided  among  them,  as  well  as  the  ten  talents  which  Bolis  had  already 
received.^ 

Antiochus  was  overjoyed  at  what  he  had  heard,  and  promised  them 
a  reward  that  sufficed  to  engage  them  to  do  him  that  important  ser- 
vice. Upon  this,  Bolis,  aided  by  Cambylus,  easily  got  admission  into 
the  castle,  where  the  credentials  he  produced  from  Sosibes,  and  som^ 
other  friends  of  Achseus,  gained  him  the  entire  confidence  of  that  ill- 
fated  prince.  He  accordingly  trusted  himself  to  those  two  wretches, 
who,  the  instant  he  was  out  of  the  castle,  seized  and  delivered  him  to 
Antiochus.  This  king  caused  him  to  be  immediately  beheaded,  and 
thereby  put  an  end  to  that  war  of  Asia ;  for  the  moment  those  who 
still  sustained  the  siege  heard  of  his  death,  they  surrendered ;  and, 
shortly  after,  all  the  other  places  in  the  provinces  of  Asia  did  the 
same.^ 

Rebels  very  seldom  come  to  a  good  end ;  and  though  the  perfidy  of 
such  traitors  strikes  us  with  horror,  and  raises  our  indignation,  we  are 
not  inclined  to  pity  the  unhappy  fate  of  Achseus,  who  had  made  him 
self  worthy  of  it,  by  his  infidelity  to  his  sovereign. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  discontent  of  the  Egyptians  against 
Philopator  began  to  break  out.  According  to  Polybius,  it  occasioned 
a  civil  war ;  but  neither  himself  nor  any  other  author  gives  us  the  par- 
ticulars of  it.^ 

,     •  S.  Pftol.  EpUt.  ad  Tit.  i.  12.  '  Polyb.  L  riu.  p.  522— 5dL 
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We  also  read  in  Livj,  that  the  Romans,  some  time  after,  sent  deptt* 
ties  to  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  doubtless  the  same  queen  who  before 
was  called  Arsinoe,  to  renew  their  ancient  friendship  and  alliance  with 
Egypt.  These  carried,  as  a  present  to  the  king,  a  robe  and  a  purple 
tunic,  with  an  ivory  chair ;  ^  and  to  the  queen  an  embroidered  robe, 
and  a  purple  scarf.  Such  kind  of  presents  show  thd  happy  simplicity 
which  in  those  ages  prevailed  among  the  Romans.^ 

Philopator  had  by  this  time,  by  Arsinoe,^  his  wife  and  sister,  a  son 
called  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  who  succeeded  him  at  five  years  of  age/ 

Philopator,  from  the  signal  victory  he  had  obtained  over  Antiochus, 
had  abandoned  himself  to  pleasures  and  excesses  of  every  kind.  Aga- 
thoclea,  his  concubine,  Agathocles  the  brother  of  that  woman,  and 
their  mother,  governed  him  entirely.  He  spent  all  his  time  in  gaming, 
drinking,  and  the  most  infamous  irregularities.  His  nights  were 
passed  in  debauches,  and  his  days  in  feasts  and  dissolute  revels.  For- 
getting entirely  the  king,  instead  of  applying  himself  to  the  affairs 
of  state,  he  valued  himself  upon  presiding  in  concerts,  and  playing  on 
instruments.  The  women  disposed  of  every  thing.  They  conferred 
all  employments  and  governments ;  and  no  one  had  less  authority  in 
the  kingdom  than  the  prince  himself.'  Sosibes,  an  old  artful  minister, 
who  had  served  during  three  reigns,  was  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and 
his  great  experience  had  made  him  very  capable  of  the  administration ; 
not  indeed  entirely  in  the  manner  he  desired,  but  as  the  favourites 
would  permit  him  to  act ;  and  he  was  so  wicked^  as  to  pay  a  blind  obe- 
dience to  the  most  unjust  commands  of  a  corrupt  prince,  and  his  un- 
worthy favourites.^ 

Arsinoe,  the  king's  sister  and  wife,  had  no  power  or  authority  at 
court ;  the  favourites  and  prime  minister  did  not  show  her  the  least 
respect.  On  the  other  side,  the  queen  was  not  patient  enough  to 
suffer  every  thing  without  murmuring :  and  they  at  last  grew  weary 
of  her  complaints.  The  king,  and  those  who  governed  him,  com- 
manded Sosibes  to  rid  them  of  her.  He  obeyed,  and  employed  for 
that  purpose  one  Philammon,  w^o,  without  doubt,  did  not  want  expe- 
rience in  such  cruel  and  barbarous  assassinations.^ 

This  last  action,  added  to  so  many  more  of  the  most  flagrant  na- 
ture, displeased  the  people  so  much,  that  Sosibes  was  obliged,  before 
the  king's  death,  to  quit  his  employment.     He  was  succeeded  by 

Tlepolemus,  a  young  man  of  quality,  who  had  signaliaed  himself  in 

^-^■^—  —  -  --       -  -  ■ — 

*  This  was  allowed  in  Rome  to  oone  bat  the  highest  officers  in  the  state. 
>  A.  M.  3794.     Ant  J.  C.  310.     Liv.  1.  xxvU.  c.  4. 

*  Jnstin  calls  her  Eurydioe.  In  ease  he  is  not  mistaken,  this  qneen  had  three  names,  Arsi- 
noe, Cleopatra,  and  Barjdiee.  But  Cleopatra  waa  a  name  eommon  to  the  qneens  of  Egjrpt, 
as  that  of  Ptolemy  was  to  the  kings.  As  Archbishop  Usher  places  the  adventure  of  Hyrcanus 
the  Jew  at  the  birth  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  I  bad  inserted  it  there  in  the  first  edition  of  this 
work,  lint  as  Josepbus,  tn>m  whom  it  is  taken,  says,  that  it  happened  in  the  reign  of  Seleu- 
ous,  the  eon  of  Antiochus  the  Oreat,  I  have  transferred  it  to  that  time,  as  Dean  Prideaux  does 
also,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  birth  of  Ptolemy  Philometer,  187  years  before  Jesus  Christ. 

*  A.  M.  3795     Ant  J.  0.  209.    Jnstin.  1.  zxx.  e.  4. 

"Tribunatas,  presfaetnrasy  et  dneatos  mnlieres  ordiaabtut;  neo  qvliqiiaa  In  regno  sno 
minus,  quam  ipse  rex,  poterat— Justin. 

*  A.  M.  3797.    Ant  J.  C.  207.    Jnstin.  L  xzx.  a  L  at  2.    Polyb.  in  Bxof  fpt  Vales.  I 
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tbe  army  by  his  valour  and  conduct.     He  had  all  the  suffrages  in  a 
grand  council  held  for  choosing  a  prime  minister.     Sosibes  resigned 
to  him  the  king's  seal,  which  was  the  badge  of  his  office.    Tlepolemus 
performed  the  several  functions  of  it,  and  governed  all  the  affairs  of 
the  kingdom  during  the  king's  life.     But  though  this  was  not  long, 
he  discovered  but  too  plainly,  that  he  had  not  all  the  qualities  neces- 
sary for  supporting  so  great  an  employment.     He  had  neither  the 
experience,  ability,  nor  application  of  his  predecessor.     As  he  had 
the  administration  of  all  the  finances,  and  disposed  of  all  the  honours 
and  dignities  of  the  state,  and  all  payments  passed  through  his  hands, 
every  body,  as  is  usual,  was  assiduous  in  making  their  court  to  him. 
He  was  extremely  liberal ;  but  then  his  bounty  was  bestowed  without 
choice  or  discernment,  and  almost  solely  on  those  who  shared  in  his 
parties  of  pleasure.     The  extravagant  flatteries  of  those  who  were 
for  ever  crowding  about  his  person,  made  him  fancy  his  talents  supe- 
rior to  those  of  all  other  men.     He  assumed  haughty  airs,  indulged  in 
luxury  and  profusion,  and  at  last  grew  insupportable  to  all  the  world. 
The  wars  of  the  east  have  made  me  suspend  the  relation  of  the  affairs 
that  happened  in  Oreece  daring  their  continuance :  we  now  return  to 
them.  « 

SECT.  II.  —  THE  iBTOLIANS  DECLARE  AGAINST  THE  ACHiBANS.      BATTLE 
OF  OAPHTIA.      UNHAPPY  DEATH  OF  CLEOMENES. 

The  ^tolians,  particularly  in  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of, 
were  become  a  very  powerful  people  in  Greece.  Originally,  their 
territories  extended  from  the  river  Achelous,  to  the  strait  of  the  gulf 
of  Corinth,  and  to  the  country  of  the  Locrians,  sumamed  Ozolse. 
But  in  process  of  time,  they  had  possessed  themselves  of  several 
cities  in  Acarnania,  Tbessaly,  and  other  neighbouring  countries. 
They  led  much  the  same  life  upon  land  as  pirates  do  at  sea,  that  is, 
they  exercised  themselves  perpetually  in  plunder  and  rapine.  Wholly 
bent  on  lucre,  they  did  not  consider  any  gain  as  infamous  or  unlawful; 
and  were  entire  strangers  to  the  laws  of  peace  or  war.  They  were 
very  much  inured  to  toils,  and  intrepid  in  battle.  They  signalized 
themselves  particularly  in  the  war  against  the  Gauls,  who  made  an 
irruption  into  Greece,  and  showed  themselves  zealous  defenders  of  the 
public  liberty  against  the  Macedonians.^  The  increase  of  their  power 
had  made  them  haughty  and  insolent.  That  haughtiness  appeared  in 
the  answer  they  gave  the  Romans,  when  they  sent  ambassadors  to 
order  them  not  to  infest  Acarnania.  They  expressed,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve Trojus  Pompeius,  or  Justin,  his  epitomiser,  the  highest  contempt 
for  Rome,  which  they  termed  only  in  its  origin  a  shameful  receptacle 
of  thieves  and  robbers,  founded  and  built  by  fratricide,  and  formed 
by  an  assemblage  of  women  ravished  from  the  arms  of  their  parents.^ 
They  added,  that  the  ^tolians  had  always  distinguished  themselves 
in  Greece,  as  much  by  their  valour  as  their  virtue  and  descent ;  that 
neither  Philip  nor  Alexander  his  son  had  been  formidable  to  them ; 
dnd  that  at  a  time  when  the  latter  made  the  whole  earth  'tremble, 
they  had  not  been  afraid  to  reject  his  edicts  and  injunctions ;  that 
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therefore  the  Romans  would  not  do  well  to  rouse  the  ^tolians  against 
them ;  a  people  whose  arms  had  extirpated  the  Gauls,  and  despised 
the  Macedonians.  The  reader  may,  from  this  speech,  form  a  judg- 
ment of  the  ^tolians,  of  whom  much  will  be  said  in  the  sequel. 

From  the  time  that  Gleomenes  of  Sparta  had  lost  his  kingdom,  and 
Antigonus,  by  his  victory  at  Selasia.,  had  in  some  measure  restored 
the  peace  of  Greece,  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus,  who  were  tired 
by  the  first  wars,  and  imagined  that  affairs  would  always  continue  in 
the  same  state,  had  laid  their  arms  aside,  and  totally  neglected  military 
discipline.  The  ^tolians  meditated  taking  advantage  of  this  indo- 
lence. Peace  was  insupportable  to  them,  as  it  obliged  them  to  subsist 
at  their  own  expense,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  support  themselves 
wholly  by  rapine.  Antigonus  had  kept  them  in  awe,  and  prevented 
them  from  infesting  their  neighbours ;  but,  after  his  death,  despising 
Philip,  because  of  his  youth,  they  marched  into  Peloponnesus  sword 
in  hand,  and  laid  waste  the  territories  of  the  Messenians.  Aratus, 
exasperated  at  this  perfidy  and  insolence,  and  seeing  that  Timoxenes, 
at  that  time  captain-general  of  the  Ach»ans,  endeavoured  to  gain 
time,  because  his  year  was  near  expiring;  as  he  was  nominated  to 
succeed  him  the  following  year,  took  upon  him  the  command  five  days 
before  the  due  time,  in  order  fo  march  the  sooner  to  the  aid  of  the 
Messenians.^  Accordingly,  having  assembled  the  AchsBans,  whose 
vigour  and  strength  had  suffered  by  repose  and  inactivity,  he  was  de- 
feated near  Caphyia,  in  a  great  battle  fought  there.^ 

Aratus  was  charged  with  being  the  cause  of  this  defeat,  and  not 
without  some  foundation.  He  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  loss  of 
the  battle  imputed  to  him  was  not  his  fault.  He  declared,  that  how- 
ever this  might  be,  if  he  had  been  wanting  in  any  of  the  duties  of  an 
able  commander,  he  asked  pardon;  and  entreated  that  his  actions 
might  be  examined  with  less  rigour  than  indulgence.  His  humility, 
on  this  occasion,  changed  the  minds  of  the  whole  assembly,  whose 
fury  now  turned  against  his  accusers,  and  nothing  was  afterwards  un- 
dertaken but  by  his  counsel.  The  remembrance  of  his  defeat  had, 
however,  exceedingly  damped  his  courage,  so  that  he  behaved  as  a 
wise  citizen,  rather  than  as  an  able  warrior;  and  though  the  ^tolians 
often  gave  him  opportunities  to  distress  them,  he  took  no  advantage 
of  them,  but  suffered  that  people  to  lay  waste  the  whole  country 
almost  with  impunity. 

The  Ach»ans  were  therefore  forced  to  apply  to  Macedonia  again, 
and  to  call  in  king  Philip  to  their  assistance,  in  hopes  that  the  affec- 
tion he  bore  Aratus,  and  the  confidence  he  had  in  him,  would  incline 
that  monarch  to  favour  them.  And  indeed  Antigonus,  at  his  last 
moments,  had,  above  all  things,  entreated  Philip  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  Aratus,  and  to  follow  his  counsel  in  treating  with  the 
Achseans.  Some  time  before,  he  had  sent  him  into  Peloponnesus,  to 
form  himself  under  his  eye,  and  by  his  counsels.  Aratus  gave  him 
the  best  reception  in  his  power ;  treated  him  with  the  distinction  due 
to  his  rank,  and  endeavoured  to  instil  into  him  such  principles  and 
sentiments,  as  might  enable  him  to  govern,  with  wisdom,  the  great 
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kingdom  to  which  he  was  heir.  Accordingly,  that  young  prince  re- 
turned into  Macedonia  with  the  highest  sentiments  of  esteem  for 
Aratus,  and  the  most  favourahle  disposition  with  regard  to  the  welfare 
of  Greece. 

But  the  courtiers,  whose  interest  it  was  to  remove  a  person  of  the 
known  probity  of  Aratus,  in  order  to  have  the  sole  ascendant  over 
their  young  prince,  caused  that  monarch  to  suspect  his  conduct ;  and 
prevailed  so  far  as  to  make  him  declare  openly  against  Aratus.  Find- 
ing shortly  after  that  he  had  been  imposed  upon,  he  punished  the 
informers  with  great  severity ;  the  sole  means  to  banish  for  ever  from 
princes,  that  calumny,  which  impunity,  and  sometimes  money,  raise 
up  and  arm  against  persons  of  the  most  consummate  virtue.  Philip 
afterwards  reposed  the  same  confidence  in  Aratus  as  he  had  formerly 
done,  and  resolved  to  be  guided  by  his  counsels  only ;  which  was  man- 
ifest on  several  occasions,  and  particularly  in  the  affair  of  Lacedsemon. 
That  unhappy  city  was  perpetually  torn  by  seditions,  in  one  of  which, 
one  of  the  ephori  and  a  great  many  other  citizens  were  killed,  because 
they  had  declared  for  king  Philip.  When  that  prince  arrived  from 
Macedonia,  he  gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  Sparta  at  Tegea, 
where  he  had  sent  for  them.  In  the  council  he  held  there,  several 
were  of  opinion  that  he  should  treat  that  city  as  Alexander  had 
treated  Thebes.  But  the  king  rejected  that  proposal  with  horror,  and 
contented  himself  with  punishing  the  principal  authors  of  the  insur- 
rection. Such  an  instance  of  moderation  and  wisdom  in  a  king,  who 
was  but  seventeen  years  of  age,  was  greatly  admired ;  and  every  one 
was  persuaded  that  it  was  owing  to  the  good  counsels  of  Aratus.  He, 
however,  did  not  always  make  the  same  use  of  them.^ 

When  he  arrived  at  Corinth,  complaints  were  made  to  him  by  many 
cities  against  the  iSitolians;  and  accordingly  war  was  unanimously 
declared  against  them.  This  was  called  the  war  of  the  allies,  which 
began  about  the  same  time  that  Hannibal  was  meditating  the  siege  of 
Saguntum.  This  decree  was  sent  to  all  the  cities,  and  ratified  in  the 
general  assembly  of  the  Achseans.  The  ^tolians,  on  the  other  side, 
prepared  for  war,  and  elected  Scopas  their  general,  the  principal  in- 
stigator of  the  broils  they  had  raised,  and  the  havoc  they  had  made. 
Philip  now  marched  back  his  forces  to  Macedonia ;  and,  while  they 
were  in  winter-quarters,  was  very  diligent  in  making  the  necessary 
military  preparations.  He  endeavoured  to  strengthen  himself  by  the 
aid  of  his  allies,  few  of  whom  answered  his  views ;  excusing  their 
delays  by  false  and  specious  pretences.  He  also  sent  to  king  Pto- 
lemy, to  entreat  him  not  to  aid  the  ^tolians  either  with  men  or 
money.^ 

Cieomenes  was  at  that  time  in  Egypt ;  but  as  a  horrid  licentious- 
ness prevailed  in  that  court,  and  the  king  regarded  nothing  but  plea- 
sures and  excesses  of  every  kind,  Gfeomenes  led  a  very  discontented 
life  there.  Ptolemy,  however,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  had  made 
use  of  Cieomenes ;  for,  as  he  was  afraid  of  his  brother  Magas,  who, 
on  his  mother's  account,  had  great  authority  and  power  over  the  sol- 
diery, he  contracted  a  stricter  amity  with  Cieomenes,  and  admitted 
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him  into  his  m^Bt  secret  councils,  in  which,  means  for  getting  rid  of 
his  brother  were  oonaalted.  Cleomenes  was  the  oaly  person  who 
opposed  it ;  he  deelaring,  that  a  king  cannot  have  any  ministers  more 
ssealous  for  his  service,  or  more  obliged  to  aid  him  in  sustaining  the 
weighty  burden  of  government,  than  his  brothers.^  This  advice  pre- 
vailed for  that  time ;  but  Ptolemy's  fears  and  suspicions  returning,  he 
imagined  there  would  be  no  way  to  get  rid  of  then,  but  by  taking 
away  the  life  of  him  who  occasioned  them.  After  this,  he  thought 
himself  secure ;  fondly  concluding,  that  he  had  no  enemies  to  fear, 
either  at  home  or  abroad ;  because  Antigonus  and  Seleucus,  at  their 
death,  had  left  no  other  successor,  but  Philip  and  Antiochus,  both  of 
whom  he  despised  on  account  of  their  minority.  In  this  security  he 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  all  kinds  of  pleasures,  which  were  never 
interrupted  by  cares  or  applications  of  any  kind.  Neither  his  cour* 
tiers,  nor  those  who  had  employments  in  the  state,  dared  to  approach 
him ;  and  he  would  scarcely  deign  to  bestow  the  least  attention  to 
what  passed  in  the  neighbouring  kingdoms.  That,  however,  was  what 
employed  the  attention  of  his  predecessors,  even  more  than  the  affairs 
of  their  own  dominions.  Being  possessed  of  Coelosyria  and  Cyprus, 
they  awed  the  kings  of  Syria  both  by  sea  and  land.  As  the  most 
considerable  cities,  the  ports  and  harbours,  which  lie  along  the  coasts 
from  Pamphylia  to  the  Hellespont,  and  the  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lysimachia,  were  subject  to  them,  from  thence  they  had  an 
eye  on  the  princes  of  Asia,  aqd  even  on  the  islands.  How  would  it 
have  been  possible  for  any  one  to  move  in  Thrace  and  Macedonia, 
while  they  had  the  command  of  Ene,  or  Maronea,  and  of  cities  that 
lay  at  a  still  greater  distance  7  With  so  extensive  a  dominion,  and 
so  many  strong  places,  which  served  them  as  barriers,  their  own 
kingdom  was  secure.  They  therefore  had  always  great  reason  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  over  what  was  transacting  abroad.  Ptolemy,  on 
the  contrary,  disdained  to  give  himself  that  trouble ;  wine  and  women 
being  his  only  pleasure  and  employment.^ 

With  such  dispositions,  the  reader  will  easily  suppose  that  he  coold 
have  no  great  e9teem  for  Cleomenes.  The  instant  the  latter  had  news 
of  the  death  of  Antigonus,  that  the  Achseans  were  engaged  in  an 
arduous  war  with  the  ^^tolians,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  united 
with  the  latter  against  the  Achseans  and  Macedonians,  and  that  all 
things  seemed  to  recall  him  to  his  native  country,  he  solicited  earnestly 
to  leave  Alexandria.  He  therefore  implored  the  king  to  favour  him 
with  troops  and  munitions  of  war  sufficient  for  his  return.  Finding 
he  could  not  obtain  his  request,  he  desired  that  he  at  least  might  be 
suffered  to  depart  with  his  family,  and  be  allowed  to  embrace  the 
favourable  opportunity  for  repossessing  himself  of  his  kingdom.  But 
Ptolemy  was  too  much  employed  in  his  pleasures  to  lend  an  ear  to  his 
entreaties. 

Sosibes,  who  at  that  time  had  great  authority  in  the  kingdom,  as- 
sembled his  friends ;  and  in  this  council  a  resolution  was  formed,  not  to 

furnish  Cleomenes  either  with  a  fleet  or  provisions.     They  believed  it 

— 
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to  be  a  needless  expense ;  for,  from  the  death  of  Antigonus,  all  foreign 
afairs  had  seemed  to  them  of  no  importance.  Besides,  this  council 
was  apprehensive,  that  as  Antigonus  was  dead,  and  as  there  was  none 
to  oppose  Cleomenes,  that  prince,  after  having  made  an  expeditious 
conquest  of  Greece,  would  become  a  very  formidable  enemy  to  Egypt: 
what  increased  their  fears  was,  his  having  thoroughly  studied  the 
state  of  the  kingdom,  his  knowing  its  strong  and  weak  side,  his  holding 
the  king  in  the  utmost  contempt,  and  seeing  a  great  many  parts  of 
the  kingdom  separated  and  at  a  great  distance,  which  an  enemy  might 
have  a  thousand  opportunities  of  invading.  For  these  reasons  it  was 
not  thought  proper  to  ffrant  Cleomenes  the  fleet,  and  other  succours 
he  desired.  On  the  other  side,  to  give  so  bold  and  enterprising  a 
prince  leare  to  depart,  after  having  refused  him  in  so  contemptuous  a 
manner,  would  be  making  an  enemy  of  him,  who  would  certainly,  one 
time  or  other,  remember  the  affront  which  had  been  offered  him. 
Sosibes  was  therefore  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  even  safe  to  allow 
him  his  liberty  in  Alexandria.  A  word  which  Cleomenes  had  suffered 
to  escape  him  came  then  into  his  mind.  In  a  council  where  Magas 
was  the  subject  of  the  debate,  that  prime  minister  expressed  a  fear 
that  this  prince  should  prevail  with  the  foreign  soldiers  to  make  an 
insurrection  :  ^^  I  answer  for  them,"  said  Cleomenes,  speaking  of  those 
of  Peloponnesus ;  ^^  and  you  may  depend,  that  upon  the*  first  signal  I 
give,  they  all  will  take  up  arms  in  your  favour."  This  made  Sosibes 
hesitate  no  longer :  on  a  fictitious  accusation,  and  which  he  corrobo- 
rated by  a  letter  he  himself  had  forged  in  that  unhappy  prince's  name, 
he  prevailed  with  the  king  to  seize  his  person,  and  to  imprison  him  in 
a  secure  place,  and  maintain  him  always  in  the  manner  he  had  hitherto 
done,  with  the  liberty  of  seeing  his  friends,  but  not  of  going  abroad. 

This  treatment  threw  Cleomenes  into  the  deepest  affliction  and 
melancholy.  As  he  did  not  perceive  any  end  to  his  calamities,  he 
formed  such  a  resolution,  in  concert  with  those  friends  who  used  to 
visit  him,  as  despair  only  could  suggest ;  and  this  was,  to  return  the 
injustice  of  Ptolemy  by  force  of  arms ;  to  stir  up  his  subjects  against 
him  ;  to  die  worthy  of  Sparta ;  and  not  to  wait,  as  stalled  victims,  till 
it  was  thought  proper  to  sacrifice  them. 

His  friends  having  found  means  to  get  him  out  of  the  prison,  ran 
in  a  body,  with  drawn  swords,  into  all  the  streets;  exhorting  and 
calling  upon  the  population  to  recover  their  liberty ;  but  not  a  man 
joined  them.  They  killed  the  governor  of  the  city,  and  some  other 
noblemen  who  came  to  oppose  them ;  and  afterwards  ran  to  the 
citadel,  with  intention  to  force  the  gates,  and  set  all  the  prisoners  at 
liberty ;  but  they  found  these  shut  and  strongly  barricaded.  Cleo- 
menes now  lost  all  hopes,  ran  through  the  city,  during  which  not  a 
person  either  followed  or  opposed  him;  but  all  fled  through  fear. 
Seeing  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  succeed  in  their  enterprise, 
they  terminated  it  in  a  tragical  and  bloody  manner,  by  running  upon 
each  other's  swords,  to  avoid  the  infamy  of  punishment.  Thus  died 
Cleomenes,  after  reigning  sixteen  years  over  Sparta.  The  kins  caused 
his  body  to  be  hanged  on  a  cross,  and  ordered  his  mother,  children, 
and  all  the  women  who  attended  them,  to  be  put  to  death.     When 
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that  unhappy  princess  was  brought  to  the  place  of  execution,  the  only 
favour  she  asked  was,  that  she  might  die  before  her  children.  But 
they  began  with  them ;  a  torment  more  grievous  to  a  mother  than 
death  itself ;  after  which  she  presented  her  neck  to  the  executioner, 
saying  only  these  words,  **  Ah !  my  dear  children,  to  what  a  place 
did  you  come !" 

The  design  of  Agis  and  Cleomenes  to  reform  Sparta,  and  revive  its 
ancient  discipline,  was  certainly  very  laudable  in  itself;  and  both  had 
reaeion  to  think,  that  in  a  state  w^holly  infected  and  corrupted,  as 
Sparta  then  was,  to  pretend  to  reform  abuses  one  after  another,  and 
remedy  disorders  by  degrees,  was  only  cutting  off  the  heads  of  the 
hydra ;  and  that  it  would  therefore  be  absolutely  necessary  to  root 
out  the  evil  at  one  blow.  I  cannot  say  whether  in  a  case  like  this, 
Plato's  maxim  should  not  take  place,  viz.  that  nothing  should  be 
attempted  in  a  state,  but  what  the  citizens  might  be  prevailed  on  to 
admit  by  gentle  means ;  and  that  violence  should  never  be  employed.^ 
Are  there  not  some  diseases  in  which  medicines  would  only  hasten 
death  ?  And  have  not  some  disorders  gained  so  great  an  ascendant 
in  a  state,  that  to  attempt  a  reformation  at  such  a  time,  would  only 
discover  the  im potency  of  the  magistrates  and  laws?'  But  a  circum- 
stance which  admits  of  no  excuse  in  Cleomenes,  is,  his  having,  against 
all  the  laws  of  reason  and  justice,  murdered  the  ephori,  in  order  to 
obtain  success  in  his  enterprise;  a  conduct  absolutely  tyrannical, 
unworthy  of  a  Spartan,  and  more  unworthy  of  a  king ;  and  which  at 
the  same  time  seemed  to  give  sanction  to  those  tyrants,  who  after- 
wards committed  such  devastation  in  Lacedsemonia.  Cleomenes  him- 
self has  been  called  a  tyrant  by  some  historians,  with  whom  they  even 
began  the  succession  of  tyrants.' 

During  the  three  years  that  Cleomenes  had  left  Sparta,  the  citizens 
had  not  thought  of  nominating  kings,  from  the  hopes  they  entertained 
that  he  would  return  again ;  and  had  always  preserved  the  highest 
esteem  and  veneration  for  him.  But,  as  soon  as  news  was  brought 
of  his  death,  they  proceeded  to  the  election  of  kings.  They  first 
nominated  Agesipolis,  a  child,  descended  from  one  of  the  royal 
families,  and  appointed  his  uncle  Cleomenes  his  governor.  Afterwards 
they  chose  Lycurgus,  none  of  whose  ancestors  had  reigned,  but  who 
had  bribed  the  ephori,  by  giving  each  of  them  a  talent,  which  was 
putting  the  crown  to  sale  at  a  very  low  price.  They  soon  had  reason 
to  repent  their  choice,  which  was  in  direct  opposition  to  all  laws,  and 
for  which  they  never  had  an  example.  The  factious  party,  which 
opposed  Philip  openly,  and  committed  the  most  enormous  violences  in 
the  city,  had  presided  in  this  election ;  and  immediately  after,  they 
caused  Sparta  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  iBtolians.^ 

■  Jnr>et  Pinto,  quein  ego  ouctorem  vehementer  seqtior,  taotum  contendere  in  repablicay 
quantum  probare  civibus  tais  possis:  vim  neque  parent!  neque  pstris  affere  oportere.  —  Go. 
1.  i.  Epiflt.  9.  ad  FamiL 

*  Decebat  omittere  potiai  prwallda  et  adalts  vitia  quam  hoc  adsiqal^  nt  palun  fteret  qnibiu 
flagitiia  impares  essemuB. — Tacit  Annal.  1.  iil  o.  63. 

'  Post  mortem  CleomeniB»  qui  primua  Tjrannus  Lacedttmoniie  ftiit — Lir.  L  zxxir.  n.  26. 
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BEOnOK    m.  —  VARIOUS    EXPEDITIONS    OP    PHILIP.       A    PEACE    CON- 
CLUDED  BETWEEN  HIM   AND  THE  ACHiBANS,   AND  THE  JBTOLIANS. 

We  have  already  related,  that  Philip,  ling  of  Macedon,  being 
called  in  by  the  Achseans  to  their  aid,  had  come  to  Corinth,  where 
their  general  assembly  was  held ;  and  that  war  had  there  been  anani- 
monsly  declared  against  the  ^tolians.  The  king  returned  afterwards 
to  Macedonia,  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  carrying  on  the 
war.^ 

Philip  brought  over  Scerdiledes  to  the  alliance  with  the  Achseans. 
He  was,  as  has  been  observed,  a  petty  king  of  Illyria.  The  iBtolians, 
whose  ally  he  was,  had  broken  their  engagements  with  him,  by  re- 
fusing to  give  him  a  certain  share  of  the  spoils  they  had  made  at  the 
taking  of  Cynethium,  according  to  the  articles  agreed  on  between 
them.  Philip  embraced  with  joy  thia  opportunity  of  revenging  their 
perfidy. 

Demetrius,  of  Pharus,  joined  also  with  Philip.'  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  Romans,  in  whose  favour  he  had  declared  ^t  first,  had 
bestowed  on  him  several  of  the  cities  they  had  conquered  in  Illyria. 
As  the  chief  revenue  of  those  petty  princes  had  consisted  hitherto  in 
the  spoils  they  got  from  their  neighbours,  when  the  Romans  were  re- 
moved, he  couldnot  forbear  plunaering  the  cities  and  territories  sub- 
ject to  them.  Besides,  Demetrius,  as  well  as  Scerdiledes,  had  sailed, 
on  the  same  design,  beyond  the  city  of  Issus;  which  was  a  direct  in- 
fraction of  the  chief  article  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  queen  Teuta. 
For  these  reasons  the  Romans  declared  war  against  Demetrius.  Ac- 
cordingly, ^milius  attacked  him  with  great  vigour,  dispossessed  him 
of  his  strongest  fortresses,  and  besieged  him  in  Pharus,  from  whence 
he  escaped  with  the  atmost  difficulty.  The  city  surrendered  to  the 
Romans.  Demetrius,  beinff  dispossessed  of  all  his  dominions,  fled  to 
Philip,  who  received  him  with  open  arms.'  Thia  highly  offended  the 
Romans,  who  thereupon  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  demanding  Deme- 
trius to  be  delivered  up.  Philip,  however,  who  meditated  at  that 
time  the  design  which  broke  out  soon  after,  paid  no  regard  to  their 
demand ;  and  Demetrius  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  with  that 
monarch.  He  was  a  valiant  and  bold  man,  but  at  the  same  time  rash 
and  inconsiderate  in  his  enterprises;  and  his  courage  was  entirely 
void  of  prudence  and  judgment. 

The  Achseans,  being  on  the  point  of  engaging  in  a  considerable 
war,  sent  to  their  allies.  The  Acarnanians  joined  them  very  cheer- 
fully, though  at  their  great  danger,  as  they  lav  nearest  the  ^tolians, 
and  consequently  were  most  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  that  people, 
Polybius  praises  their  fidelity  exceedingly. 

The  people  of  Epirus  did  not  show  so  much  good  will,  and  seemed 
desirous  of  continuing  neutral ;  but  they  engaged  in  a  war  shortly 
after. 

Deputies  were  also  sent  to  king  Ptolemy  to  desire  him  not  to  assist 
the  ^tolians,  either  with  troops  or  money .^ 

A.  M.  8784.    Ant  J.  0.  220.    Polyb.  1.  ir.  p.  294-40t. 
•Poljb.LiiLp.  171— 174.    Lib.  ir.  p.  285— 306 --380.  '  LIy.  L  uiL  p.  SS. 
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The  Messenians,  foi  whose  sake  that  war  had  heen  first  undertaken, 
no  way  answered  the  hopes  which  had  been  naturally  entertained, 
viz.,  of  their  employing  their  whole  force  to  carry  it  on. 

The  Lacedsemonians  had  declared  at  first  for  the  Achasans ;  but 
the  contrary  faction  caused  the  decree  to  be  reversed,  and  they  joined 
the  ^tolians.  It  was  on  this  occasion,  as  I  have  said  before,  that 
Agesipolis  and  Lycurgus  were  elected  kings  of  Sparta. 

Aratus  the  younger,  son  of  the  great  Aratus,  was  at  that  time 
supreme  magistrate  of  the  Achsdans,  and  Scopas  held  the  same  office 
among  the  ^tolians. 

Philip  marched  from  Macedonia  with  fifteen  thousand  foot,  and 
eight  hundred  horse.  Having  crossed  Thessaly,  he  arrived  in  Epirus. 
Had  he  marched  directly  to  the  ^tolians,  he  would  have  come  upon 
them  unexpected,  and  have  defeated  them ;  but  at  the  request  of  the 
•Epirots,  he  laid  siege  to  Ambracia,  which  employed  him  forty  days, 
and  gave  the  enemy  time  to  prepare  for,  and  wait  his  coming  up. 
They  did  more :  Scop^^,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  ^tolians,  advanced 
into  Macedonia,  made  *  dreadful  havoc,  and  returned  in  a  very  short 
time  laden  with  spoils,  which  redounded  to  his  honour,  and  greatly 
animated  his  forces.  However,  this  did  not  hinder  Philip  from  enter- 
ing ^tolia,  and  seizing  on  a  great  number  of  important  fortresses. 
He  would  have  entirely  conquered  it,  had  not  the  news  he  received 
that  the  Dardanians  ^  intended  to  make  an  inroad  into  his  kingdom, 
obliged  him  to  return  thither.  At  his  departure,  he  promised  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Achseans  to  return  soon  to  their  assistance.  His 
sudden  arrival  disconcerted  the  Dardanians,  and  put  a  stop  to  their 
enterprise.  He  then  returned  to  Thessaly,  with  an  intention  to  pass 
the  rest  of  the  summer  in  Larissa.' 

* 

In  the  mean  time,  Dorimachus,  whom  the  ^tolians  had  just  before 
nominated  their  general,  entered  Epirus,  laid  waste  all  the  open  coun- 
try, and  did  not  spare  even  the  temple  of  Dodona.' 

Philip,  though  it  was  now  the  depth  of  winter,  having  left  Larissa, 
arrived  at  Corinth,  without  any  one's  having  had  the  least  notice  of 
his  march.  He  there  ordered  the  elder  Aratus  to  attend  him,  and 
by  a  letter  to  his  son,  who  commanded  the  forces  this  year,  gave  him 
orders  whither  to  march  them.  Oaphyia  was  to  be  the  rendezvous. 
Euripidas,  who  knew  nothing  of  Philip's  arrival^  was  then  marching 
a  detachment  of  above  two  thousand  natives  of  Elis,  to  lay  waste 
the  territory  of  Sicyon.  They  fell  into  the  hands  of  Philip,  and  all 
except  one  hundred  were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 

The  king,  having  joined  Aratus  the  younger  with  his  forces  at  the 
rendezvous  appointed,  marched  toward  Psophis,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  in 
order  to  besiege  it.  This  was  a  very  daring  attempt ;  for  the  city 
was  thought  almost  impregnable,  as  well  from  its  natural  situation,  as 
from  the  fortifications  which  had  been  added  to  it.  It  being  the  depth 
of  winter,  the  inhabitants  were  of  opinion,  that  none  would,  or  even 
could,  attack  them ;  Philip,  however,  did  it  with  success ;  for,  first  the 
city,  and  afterwards  the  citadel,  surrendered  after  making  some  re- 

'  These  people  were  neighbours  of  Ifaoedonia,  on  the  north  of  that  kusgdom. 

^Polyb.  L  It.  p.  S25— 380.  "Ibid.  p.  330— SS6. 
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sistrnoe.  As  thej  were  very  far  from  expecting  to  be  besieged,  tbb 
want  of  ammunition  and  provisions  very  much  facilitated  the  taking 
of  that  city.  Philip  gave  it  very  generously  to  the  Ach^ans,  to  whom 
it  was  of  the  most  signal  service ;  assuring  them  that  there  was  no- 
thing he  desired  more  than  to  oblige  them,  and  to  give  them  the 
strongest  proofs  of  his  zeal  and  affection  for  their  interest.  A  prince 
who  acts  in  this  manner  is  truly  great,  and  does  honour  to  the  royal 
dignity. 

From  thence,  after  possessing  himself  of  some  other  cities,  which 
he  also  gave  to  his  allies,  he  marched  to  Elis,  in  order  to  lay  it  waste. 
It  was  very  rich  and  populous,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
were  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Formerly  this  territory  had  been 
held  sacred,  on  account  of  the  Olympic  games  solemniseed  there  every 
four  years ;  and  all  the  nations  of  Greece  had  agreed  not  to  infest  or 
carry  war  into  it.  But  the  Eleans  had  themselves  been  the  cause  of 
their  losing  that  privilege,  because,  like  other  states,  they  had  engaged 
in  the  wars  of  Ureece.  Here  Philip  got  a  sery  considerable  booty, 
with  which  he  enriched  his  troops,  and  afterwaf  ds  retired  into  Olympia. 

Among  the  several  courtiers  of  king  Philip,  Apelles  held  the  chief 
rank,  and  had  a  great  ascendant  over  his  sovereign,  whose  chief 
governor  he  had  been ;  but,  as  generally  happens  on  these  occasions, 
he  very  much  abused  his  power,  which  he  employed  wholly  in  oppressing 
particular  persons  and  states.  He  had  conceived  the  design  of  redu- 
cing the  Achseans  to  the  same  condition  in  which  Thessaly  was  at  that 
time ;  that  is,  to  subject  them  absolutely  to  the  commands  of  the  min- 
isters of  Macedonia,  by  leaving  them  only  the  name  and  a  vain  shadow 
of  liberty;  and  to  accustom  them  to  the  yoke,  he  spared  them  no 
kind  of  injurious  treatment.  Aratus  complained  of  this  to  Philip, 
who  was  highly  exasperated  upon  that  account;  and  accordingly 
assured  him,  he  would  give  such  orders,  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
should  happen  for  the  future.  Accordingly,  he  enjoined  Apelles 
never  to  lay  any  commands  on  the  Achaeans,  but  in  concert  with  their 
general.  This  was  behaving  with  an  indolent  tenderness  toward  a 
statesman,  who  having  so  shamefully  abused  his  master's  confidence, 
had  therefore  deserved  to  be  entirely  disgraced.  The  Achaeans,  over- 
joyed at  the  favour  which  Philip  had  showed  them,  and  with  the 
orders  he  had  given  for  their  peace  and  security,  were  continually 
bestowing  the  highest  encomiums  on  that  prince,  and  extolling  his 
exalted  qualities.  And,  indeed,  he  possessed  all  those  which  caa 
endear  a  king  to  his  people ;  such  as,  a  lively  genius,  a  happy  memory, 
easy  elocution,  and  an  affected  grace  in  all  his  actions ;  a  beautiful 
countenance,  heightened  by  a  noble  and  majestic  air,  which  struck  the 
beholders  with  awe  and  respect ;  a  sweetness  of  temper,  affability,  and 
a  desire  to  please  universally ;  to  finish  the  picture,  a  valour,  an  in- 
trepidity, and  an  experience  in  war,  which  far  exceeded  his  years :  so 
that  one  can  hardly  conceive  .the  remarkable  alteration  which  after- 
wards appeared  in  his  morals  and  behaviour.* 

Philip  having  possessed  himself  of  Aliphera,  a  very  strong  city, 

»  Polyb.  L  iv.  p.  338,  339. 
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the  {greatest  part  of  the  people  of  that  country,  astonished  at  the 
rapidity  of  his  conquests,  and  weary  of  the  iBtoIian  tyranny,  sub 
mitted  to  his  arms.     Thus  he  soon  made  himself  master  of  all  Tri- 
phylia.* 

At  this  time  Cilo  the  Lacedsemonian,  pretending  he  had  a  better 
right  to  the  crown  than  Lycurgus,  on  whose  head  they  had  placed  it, 
resolved  to  dispossess  him  of  it,  and  set  it  on  his  own.  Ha^ng  en- 
gaged in  his  party  about  two  hundred  citizens,  he  entered  the  city  in 
a  forcible  manner,  killed  the  ephori,  who  were  at  table  together,  and 
marched  directly  toward  the  house  of  Lycurgus,  intending  to  kiW  him ; 
but  hearing  the  tumult,  he  made  his  escape.  Clio  then  went  into  the 
great  square  of  the  city,  and  exhorted  the  citisens  to  recover  their 
liberty;  making  them,  at  the  same  time,  the  greatest  promises. 
Seeing,  however,  that  he  could  make  no  impression  on  them,  and  that 
he  bad  failed  of  his  blow,  he  sentenced  himself  to  banishment,  and 
retired  to  Achaia.  It  is  surprising  to  see  Sparta,  formerly  so  jealous 
of  her  liberty,  and^miatvess  of  all  Greece  till  the  battle  of  Lenctra, 
now  filled  with  tumults  and  insurrections,  and  ignominiously  subjected 
to  a  kittd  of  tyrants,  when  previously  she  could  not  so  muck  as  suffer 
the  name.  Such  were  the  effects  of  their  having  violated  the  laws 
of  Lycurgus;  and  especially  their  introducing  ffold  and  silver  into 
Sparta;  which  drew  after  them,  by  insensible  degrees,  the  lust  of 
power,  avarice,  pride,  luxury,  eiJReminacy,  immorality,  and  all  those 
vices  which  are  generally  inseparable  from  riches.^ 

Philip  having  arrived  at  Argos,  spent  the  rest  of  the  winter  there. 
Apelles  had  not  yet  laid  aside  the  design  he  meditated  of  enslaving 
the  Achaeans.  But  Aratus,  for  whom  the  king  had  a  very  particular 
regard,  and  in  whom  he  reposed  the  highcat  confidence,  was  an  invin- 
cible obatacle  to  his  project.  He  therefore  resolv<ed,  if  possible,  to 
get  rid  of  him.  For  this  purpose,  he  sent  privately  for  all  those  who 
were  his  secret  enemies,  and  used  his  utmoet  endeavours  to  gain  them 
the  prince's  favour.  After  this,  in  all  his  discoursea  with  him,  he 
hinted,  that  so  long  as  Aratus  should  enjoy  any  authority  in  the  re- 
public of  the  Achseans,  he,  Philip,  would  have  no  power,  and  would 
be  as  mneh  subject  to  their  laws  and  usages,  as  the  meanest  of  their 
citizens;  whereas,  were  he  to  raise  to  the  chief  administration  of 
affairs,  some  person  who  might  be  entirely  dependent  on  him,  he  then 
might  act  as  sovereign,  and  govern  others,  instead  of  being  himself 
governed.  The  new  friends  enforced  these  reflections,  and  refined  on 
the  arguments  of  Apelles.  This  idea  of  despotic  power  pleased  the 
young  king ;  and  it  ia  indeed  the  strongest  temptation  that  can  be 
laid  in  the  way  of  princes.  Accordingly  he  went  for  that  purpose  to 
^gium,  where  the  assembly  of  the  states  was  held  for  the  election 
of  a  new  general ;  and  prevailed  so  far  by  his  promises  and  menaces, 
that  he  got  Philoxenus,  whom  Aratus  had  declared  duly  elected,  ex- 
cluded, and  obliged  them  to  make  choice  of  Eperatus,  who  was  his 
open  enemy.  Implicitly  devoted  to  the  will  of  bis  prime  minister,  he 
did  not  perceive  that  he  degraded  himself  in  the  most  ignominiouf 

»  Idem.  1.  ir.  p.  330—343.  •  Poljrb,  L  ir.  p.  848,  344. 
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manner ;  nothing  being  more  abhorrent  to  free  assemblies,  snoh  as 
those  of  Greece,  than  to  make  the  leaat  attempt  in  violation  of  the 
freedom  of  elections.^ 

Eperatus^  having  been  chosen  to  an  office  for  which  he  was  alto- 
gether nnfit,  by  want  of  merit  and  experiences  as  too  frequently 
occurs  in  forced  elections,  was  universally  despised.  As  Aratus  in- 
termeddled no  longer  in  public  affairs,  ilothing  was  well  done,  and  all 
things  were  hastening  to  their  ruin.  Philip,  who  was  blamed  for  all 
miscarriages,  became  sensible  that  very  pernioioos  counsels  had  been 
given  him«  Upon  this,  be  again  had  recourse  to  Aratus,  and  re- 
instated  him  entirely  in  his  friendship  and  confidence ;  and  perceiving 
that  after  this  step,  his  affairs  flourished  visibly,  and  that  his  reputa* 
tion  and  power  increased  daily,  he  would  not  make  use  of  any  coun- 
sel but  that  of  Aratus,  as  the  only  man  to  whom  he  owed  all  his 
grandeur  and  glory.  Who  would  not  imagine,  after  such  evident  and 
repeated  proofs,  on  one  side,  of  the  innooence  of  Aratus,  and  on  the 
other  of  the  black  malice  of  Apelles,  that  Philip  would  have  been 
undeceived  for  ever ;  and  would  have  been  fully  sensible  which  of  the 
two  had  the  most  sincere  leal  for  his  service  7  The  sequel,  however, 
will  show,  that  jealousy  never  dies  but  with  the  object  that  excite  it ; 
and  that  princes  seldom  overcome  prejudioes  grateful  to  their  au- 
thority. 

A  new  proof  of  this  soon  appeared.  As  the  inhabitants  of  Elis 
refused  the  advantageous  conditions  which  Phihp  offered  them  by  one 
Amphidamus,  Apelles  hinted  to  him,  that  so  unreasonable  a  refusal 
was  owing  to  the  ill  services  which  Aratus  did  him  clandestinely, 
though  outwardly  he  pretended  to  have  his  interest  very  much  at 
heart ;  that  he  alone  had  kept  Amphidamus  from  enforcing  as  he  ought 
to  have  done,  and  as  he  had  engaged  to  do,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Elis, 
the  offers  which  the  king  made  them ;  and  on  this  foundation  he  in- 
vented a  long  story,  and  named  several  witnesses.  The  king,  however. 
Was  so  just,  as  to  insist  upon  his  prime  minister's  repeating  these  accu- 
sations in  the  presence  of  the  man  whom  he  charged  with  them ;  and 
this  Apelles  did  not  scruple  to  do,  and  that  with  such  an  air  of  assu- 
rance, or  rather  impudence,  as  might  have  disconcerted  the  most  vir- 
tuous man.  He  even  added  that  the  king  would  lay  this  affair  before 
the  council  of  the  Acha&ans,  and  leave  to  them  the  decision  of  it.  This 
was  what  he  wanted ;  firmly  persuaded  that  by  the  authority  he  had 
there,  he  should  not  fail  to  get  him  condemned.  Aratus,  in  making 
his  defence,  began  by  beseeching  the  king,  not  to  give  too  much  oedit 
to  the  several  things  laid  to  his  charge :  that  the  justice  which  a  king, 
more  than  any  other  man,  owed  to  a  person  accused,  was  to  command  that 
a  strict  inquiry  be  made  into  the  severiU  articles  of  the  accusation,  and 
till  then  to  suspend  his  judgment.  In  confidence  of  this  he  required, 
that  Apellee  should  be  obliged  to  produce  his  witnesses ;  him  especially, 
from  whom  he  pretended  to  have  beard  the  several  particulars  laid  to 
his  charge ;  and  that  they  should  omit  none  of  the  methods  used  and 
prescribed  in  stating  a  fact  before  it  was  laid  before  the  pubUo  council. 

*  Idem.  L  iv.  p.  344—349. 
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The  kinc  thought  the  demand  of  Aratns  very  just  and  reasonable,  and 
promised  it  should  be  complied  with.  The  time,  however,  passed  on, 
and  Apelles  did  not  prepare  to  give  in  his  proofs :  but  how  would  it 
have  been  possible  for  him  to  do  that?  An  unforeseen  accident 
brought  Amphidamus,  by  a  kind  of  chance,  to  the  city  of  Dymnse,  to 
which  place  Philip  had  come  to  settle  some  affairs.  Aratus  embraced 
the  opportunity ;  and  solicited  the  king  himself  to  take  cognisance  of 
this  matter.  He  complied  with  the  request,  and  found  that  there  was 
not  the  least  ground  for  the  charge.  Accordingly,  Aratus  was  pro- 
nounced innocent,  but  without  any  punishment  being  inflicted  on  the 
calumniator. 

This  impunity  encouraged  him  in  his  designs ;  so  that  he  continued 
his  secret  intrigues,  for  removing  those  who  gave  him  the  least  um- 
brage. Besides  Apelles,  there  were  four  other  persons  who  divided 
the  chief  offices  of  the  crown  among  them,  and  at  the  same  time  en- 
joyed the  king's  confidence.  Antigonus  had  appointed  them  by  his 
will,  and  assigned  each  of  them  his  employment.  Ilis  principal  view 
in  this  choice  was,  to  prevent  those  cabals  which  are  almost  inseparable 
from  the  minority  of  an  infant  prince.  Two  of  these  noblemen,  Leon- 
tius  and  Megaleas,  were  entirely  at  the  devotion  of  Apelles ;  but,  over 
the  other  two,  Taurion  and  Alexander,  he  had  not  the  same  ascendant. 
Taurion  presided  over  the  affairs  of  Peloponnesus,  and  Alexander  had 
the  command  of  the  guards.  The  prime  minister  was  desirous  of  giving 
the  employment  to  noblemen  on  whom  he  could  entirely  rely,  and  who 
would  be  as  much  devoted  to  his  views  as  he  could  wish  them.  Apelles, 
however,  behaved  in  a  different  manner  toward  tHem ;  for,  says  Poly- 
bius,  courtiers  have  the  art  of  conforming  themselves  to  all  circum- 
stances, and  employing  either  praise  or  slander  to  obtain  their  ends. 
Whenever  Taurion  was  mentioned,  Apelles  would  applaud  his  merit, 
his  courage,  his  experience,  and  speak  of  him  as  a  man  worthy  of  the 
king's  most  implicit  confidence.  His  object  in  this  was  to  detain 
Taurion  at  court,  and  procure  the  government  of  Peloponnesus,  a 
place  of  great  importance,  and  which  required  the  presence  of  the 
person  invested  with  it,  for  one  of  his  own  creatures.  Whenever  Alex- 
ander was  the  subject  of  the  discourse,  he  represented  him  in  the  most 
odious  colours  to  the  king,  and  even  endeavoured  to  render  his  fidelity 
suspected ;  in  order  to  remove  him  from  court,  that  his  post  might  be 
given  to  some  person  who  should  depend  entirely  upon  him.  Polybius 
afterwards  relates  the  result  of  all  these  secret  machinations.  He 
only  hints  in  this  place,  that  Apelles  was  eventually  taken  in  his  own 
snare,  and  met  with  the  treatment  he  was  preparing  for  others.  But 
we  shall  first  see  him  commit  the  blackest  and  most  abominable  injus- 
tice in  the  person  of  Aratus,  and  even  extend  his  criminal  designs  to 
the  king  himself. 

I  before  observed,  that  Philip,  having  discovered  that  he  had  been 
more  than  once  imposed  upon,  had  restored  Aratus  to  his  favour  and 
confidence.  Impelled  by  his  influence  and  counsels,  he  went  to  the 
assembly  of  the  Achseans,  appointed,  on  his  account^  at  Sicyon.  On 
the  report  he  made  of  the  state  of  his  exchequer,  and  of  the  urgent 
necessity  he  was  in  of  mcney  to  maintain  his  forces,  a  resolution  was 
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paased  to  furnish  him  with  fifty  talents  as  soon  as  his  troops  should 
set  out  upon  their  march ;  with  three  months  pay  for  his  soldiers,  and 
ten  thousand  measures  of  wheat ;  and  that  afterwards,  as  long  as  he 
should  carry  on  the  war  in  person  in  Peloponnesus,  they  should  furnish 
him  monthly  with  seventeen  talents.^ 

When  the  troops  returned  from  their  winter  quarters,  and  were  as- 
sembled, the  king  debated  in  council  on  the  operations  of  the  ensuing 
campaign.  It  was  resolved  to  act  by  sea,  because  they  thereby  should 
infallibly  divide  the  enemy's  forces,  from  the  uncertainty  they  must 
be  under,  with  regard  to  the  side  on  which  they  should  be  attacked. 
Philip  was  to  make  war  on  the  inhabitants  of  ^tolia,  Lacedsemonia, 
and  Elis.  ^ 

While  the  king,  who  had  now  returned  to  Corinth,  was  forming  his 
Macedonians  for  naval  affairs,  and  employing  them  in  the  several  ex- 
ercises of  the  sea-service,  Apelles,  who  found  his  influence  diminishing, 
and  was  exasperated  to  see  the  counsels  of  Aratus  followed  in  prefer- 
ence to  his,  took  secret  measures  to  defeat  all  the  king's  designs.  His 
object  was  to  make  himself  necessary  to  his  sovereign,  and  to  force 
him,  by  the  perilous  situation  of  his  affairs,  to  throw  himself  into  the 
arms  of  a  minister  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with,  and  then  ac- 
tually employed  in,  the  administration  of  them.  How  villanous  was 
thii^ !  Apelles  prevailed  with  Leontius  and  Megaleas,  his  two  confi- 
dants, to  behave  with  negligence  in  the  employments  with  which  they 
should  be  intrusted.  He  himself  went  to  Ghalcis,  on  pretence  of  having 
some  affairs  to  transact  there ;  as  his  orders  were  punctually  obeyed 
by  every  one,  he  stopped  the  convoys  of  money  which  were  on  their 
way  to  the  king,  and  thereby  reduced  him  to  such  necessity,  that  he 
was  compelled  to  pawn  his  plate  for  the  subsistence  of  Cimself  and  his 
household. 

Philip,  having  put  to  sea,  arrived  the  second  day  at  Patrae ;  and 
sailing  from  thence  to  Cephalenia,  an  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  laid 
siege  to  Paleis,  a  city  which,  by  its  situation,  would  be  of  great  advan- 
tage to  him  as  a  depot  of  arms,  and  enable  him  to  infest  the  territories 
of  his  enemies.  He  ordered  the  machines  of  war  to  be  advanced,  and 
mines  to  be  opened.  One  of  the  means  of  making  breaches  was,  to 
dig  up  the  earth  under  the  foundation  of  the  walls.  When  they  had 
advanced  to  these,  they  propped  and  supported  the  walls  with  large 
wooden  beams,  to  which  the  miners  afterwards  set  fire,  and  then  re- 
tired ;  shortly  after  which,  that  part  of  the  wall  thus  attacked  would 
fall.  As  the  Macedonians  had  worked  with  incredible  ardour,  they 
very  soon  made  a  breach  of  six  hundred  fathoms  wide.  Leontius  was 
commanded  to  mount  this  breach  with  his  troops.  Had  he  exerted 
himself  in  the  least,  the  city  would  certainly  have  been  taken :  but  he 
attacked  the  enemy  very  faintly,  so  that  he  was  repulsed,  lost  a  great 
number  of  his  men,  and  Philip  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege. 

The  moment  he  commenced  it,  the  enemy  had  sent  Lycurgus  with 
some  troops  into  Messenia,  and  Dorimachus  with  half  of  the  army  into 
Thessaly,  to  oblige  Philip,  by  this  double  diversion,  to  lay  aside  his 

'  Toijh.  L  Iy.  p.  850—366 
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enterprise.  Deputies  had  arrived  also  from  the  A  Mrnanians  and  Mes- 
senians.  Philip,  having  raised  the  siege,  assembled  his  coancil,  to 
debate  on  which  side  he  should  torn  his  arms.  The  Messenians  rep- 
resented that,  in  one  daj,  the  forces  might  march  from  Gephalenia 
into  their  countrj,  and  at  once  overpower  Ljcurgus,  who  did  not 
expect  to  be  so  suddenly  attacked.  Leontius  enforoed  this  advice  very 
strongly.  His  secret  reason  was,  that  as  it  would  be  impossible  for 
Philip  to  return,  because  the  winds  would  be  directly  contrary  at  that 
time,  he  therefore  would  be  forced  to  stay  there,  by  which  means  the 
campaign  would  be  spent  and  nothing  done.  The  Acarnanians,  on  the 
contrary,  were  for  marching  directly  into  ^tolia,  which  was  then  un- 
provided with  troops ;  declaring  that  the  whole  country  might  be  laid 
waste  without  the  least  resistance ;  and  Derimachus  would  be  prevented 
from  making  an  irruption  into  Macedonia.  Aratus  did  not  fail  to 
declare  in  favour  of  the  latter  opinion ;  and  the  king,  who,  from  the 
cowardly  attack  at  Paleis,  began  to  suspect  Leontius,  went  thither  also. 

Having  provided  for  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  Messenians,  he 
went  from  Gephalenia,  arrived  the  second  day  at  Leucadia,  from 
thence  entered  the  gulf  of  Ambracia,  and  came  a  little  before  day- 
break to  Limnaea.  He  immediately  commanded  the  soldiers  to  take 
some  refreshment,  to  rid  themselves  of  the  greatest  part  of  their  bag- 
gage and  be  ready  for  marching.  In  the  afternoon,  Philip  hav^g 
left  the  baggage  under  a  strong  guard,  set  out  from  Limner ;  and 
marching  about  sixty  furlongs,  he  halted,  to  give  his  army  acme  re- 
freshment and  rest.  He  then  marched  all  night,  and  arrived  at  day- 
break at  the  river  Achelous,  intending  to  &11  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly upon  Thermae.  Leontius  advised  the  king  to  halt  for  some 
time,  assigning  as  his  reason,  that  the  soldiers  being  fatigued  with 
the  length  of  their  march,  it  would  be  proper  for  them  to  take  breath; 
but,  in  reality,  to  give  the  ^tolians  time  to  prepare  for  their  defence. 
Aratus,  on  the  contrary,  knowing  that  opportunity  is  swift-winged, 
and  that  the  advice  of  Leontius  was  manifestly  traitorous,  conjured 
Philip  to  seize  the  favourable  moment,  and  march  out  that  instant. 

The  king,  who  was  already  offended  at  Leontius,  and  began  to  sus- 
pect him,  set  out  that  instant,  crossed  the  Achelous,  and  marched 
directly  to  Thermae,  through  a  very  rugged  and  almost  impervious 
road,  cut  between  very  steep  rocks.  This  was  the  capital  city  of  the 
country,  in  which  the  ^tolians  every  year  held  their  fairs  and  solemn 
assemblies,  as  well  for  the  worship  of  the  gods,  as  for  the  election  of 
magistrates.  As  this  city  was  thought  impregnable,  because  of  the 
advantage  of  its  situation,  and  that  no  enemy  had  ever  dared  to  ap- 
proach it,  the  ^tolians  used  to  leave  their  richest  effects  and  all  their 
wealth  there,  imagining  they  were  very  safe.  But  how  great  must 
have  been  their  surprise,  when,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  they  saw 
Philip  enter  it  with  his  army ! 

After  having  taken  immense  spoils  in  the  night,  the  Macedonians 
pitched  their  camp.  The  next  morning  it  was  resolved  that  the  most 
valuable  effects  should  be  carried  away ;  and  making  a  heap  of  the 
rest,  at  the  head  of  the  camp,  they  set  fire  to  that  pile.  They  did 
the  same  with  regard  to  the  arms  which  hung  on  the  galleries  of  the 
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temple ;  the  beet  were  laid  bj  for  aeryioe,  and  the  temainder,  amount 
in^to  upwards  of  fifteen  thoaaand,  were  burned  to  aehes. 

Hitherto,  every  thing  which  had  been  transacted  was  just,  end 
agreeable  to  the  laws  of  war.  But  the  Macedonians  did  not  stop 
here.  Transported  with  fury  at  the  remembrance  of  the  deyastation 
which  the  ^tolians  had  committed  in  Dinm  and  Dedona,  they  set  fire 
to  the  galleries  of  the  temple,  and  tore  down  all  the  offerings  which  hung 
on  them,  among  which  were  some  of  exceeding  beauty  and  great 
value.  Not  satisfied  with  burning  the  roofs,  they  raaed  the  temple. 
The  statues,  which  amounted  to  at  least  two  thousand,  were  thrown 
down.  A  great  number  of  them  were  broken  to  pieces ;  and  those 
only  spared  which  were  known,  by  their  form  or  inscriptions,  to  repre- 
sent gods.     They  wrote  the  following  verse  on  the  walls : 

Bemember  Didm;  Dium  sends  you  this. 

^  The  horror  with  which  the  sacrileges  committed  by  the  ^tolians 
at  Dium  undoubtedly  inspired  Philip  and  his  allies,  convinced  them 
that  they  might  revenge  it  by  the  commission  of  the  like  crimes,  and 
that  they  were  then  making  just  reprisals.'*  '^But,"  continues 
Poly  bins,  '^the  reader  will  allow  me  to  think  otherwise."  To  support 
his  opinion,  he  cites  three  great  examples,  taken  from  the  family  of 
the  prince  whose  conduct  he  here  censures.  Antigonus,  after  having 
defeated  Gleomenes  king  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  and  possessed  him- 
self of  Sparta,  so  far  from  extending  his  rage  to  the  temples  and 
sacred  things,  did  not  even  cause  those  whom  he  had  conquered  to 
feel  the  effects  of  it :  on  the  contrary,  he  restored  to  them  the  form  of 
government  which  they  had  received  from  their  ancestors,  and  treated 
them  with  the  highest  testimonies  of  kindness  and  friendship.  Philip, 
to  whom  the  royal  family  owed  all  its^^plendour,  and  who  defeated 
the  Athenians  at  Ghseronea,  made  them  sensible  of  his  power  and 
victory  by  no  other  marks  than  his  beneficence;  restoring  their 
prisoners  without  ransom ;  himself  taking  care  of  the  dead,  ordering 
Antipater  to  convey  their  bones  to  Athens,  and  giving  clothes  to  such 
of  the  prisoners  as  were  most  in  want  of  them.  In  fine,  Alexander 
the  Great,  in  the  height  of  his  fury  against  Thebes,  which  he  razed 
to  the  ground,  so  far  from  being  forgetful  of  the  veneration  due  to 
the  gods,  took  clire  not  to  suffer  his  soldiers,  even  through  impru- 
dence, to  do  the  least  injury  to  the  temples,  and  other  sacred  places : 
and  a  circumstance  still  more  worthy  our  admiration,  in  his  war  with 
the  Persians,  who  had  plundered  and  burned  most  of  the  temples  in 
(rreece,  Alexander  spared  and  reverenced  all  places  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods. 

"It  would  have  been  better,"  continues  Polybius,  **if  Philip, 
mindful  of  the  examples  his  ancestors  set  him,  had  endeavoured  to 
show  himself  their  successor,  more  in  their  moderation  and  magna- 
nimity, than  their  empire  andvpower.  The  laws  of  war,  indeed,  fre- 
quently oblige  a  conqueror  to  demolish  cities  and  citadels ;  to  fill  up 
harbours;  to  take  men  and  ships;  to  carry  off  the  fruits  of  the 
earth;  and  to  do  things  of  a  like  nature,  in  order  to  lessen  the 
strength  of  the  enemy,  and  increase  his  own:  but  to  destroy  uhat 
dither  cannot  do  him  any  prejudice,  or  will  not  contribute  to  the  de- 
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feat  of  the  enemy ;  to  bnrn  temples,  to  break  statues,  and  such  orna- 
ments of  a  oity,  in  pieces ;  certainly  nothing  bat  the  wildest  and  most 
extravagant  fury  can  be  capable  of  such  violence.  It  is  not  merely 
to  ruin  and  destroy  those  who  have  done  as  injury,,  that  we  ought  U, 
declare  war,  in  case  we  desire  to  be  thought  just  and  equitable  ;  but 
only  to  oblige  such  people  to  acknowledge  and  make  amends  for  their 
faults.  The  true  end  of  war  is  not  to  involve  in  the  same  ruin  tbe 
innocent  and  the  guilty,  but  rather  to  save  both."  These  are  the 
sentiments  of  a  soldier  and  a  heathen. 

Though  Philip,  on  this  occasion,  showed  no  great  regard  for  reli- 
gion, he  acted  like  an  excellent  captain.  His  view  in  putting  to  sea, 
was  to  go  and  surprise  the  city  of  Thermae,  during  the  absence  of 
part  of  the  iBtolian  forces.  To  conceal  his  design,  he  took  so  large 
a  tour,  as  left  the  enemy  in  doubt  with  regard  to  the  place  he  in- 
tended to  attack ;  and  which  prevented  their  seizing  some  passes  of 
mountains  and  defiles  in  which  he  might  have  been  repulsed.  Some 
rivers  were  to  be  passed ;  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  make  the  ut- 
most haste,  and  turn  short  upon  ^tolia  by  a  rapid  countermarch. 
This  Philip  does  without  listening  to  the  advice  of  trutors,  to  lighten 
bis  army,  by  leaving  his  baggage ;  he  goes  through  the  strait  without 
meeting  the  least  obstacle,  and  enters  Thermal,  as  if  he  had  dropped 
from  the  skies ;  so  well  had  he  concealed  and  hastened  his  march,  of 
which  the  enemy  do  not  seem  to  have  had  the  least  suspicion. 

His  retreat  was  quite  as  extraordinary.  To  secure  it^  he  bad  seized 
upon  several  important  posts,  expecting  that  at  his  coming  down,  his 
rear-guard  particularly  would  be  attacked.  It  was  charged  at  two 
different  times ;  but  the  precautions  he  had  taken,  entirely  baffled  all 
the  efforts  of  the  enemy. 

An  enterprise  so  well  concerted,  so  secretly  carried  on,  and  exe- 
cuted with  so  much  wisdom  and  despatch,  generally  surpasses  the 
abilities  of  so  young  a  prince  as  Philip;  and  seems  to  bear  the  char- 
acter of  a  veteran  warrior,  long  exercised  in  all  the  arts  and  strata- 
gems of  war.  We  can  scarcely  doubt,  that  Aratus,  as  he  had  been 
the  first  contriver  of  so  noble  a  project,  was  also  the  soul,  as  it  were, 
and  chief  agent  in  it  afterwards.  I  have  already  observed,  that  his 
talents  lay  more  in  conducting  a  warlike  stratagem,  in  forming  extra- 
ordinary enterprises,  and  in  giving  success  to  them  by  his  bold  coun- 
selp  than  in  executing  them  himself.  How  happy  is  it  for  a  youn^ 
prince  to  possess  a  general  of  this  character ;  prudent,  able,  qualified 
by  long  experience,  and  habituated  to  all  the  parts  of  the  art  of  war; 
to  be  able  to  know  the  merit  of  these  qualities ;  to  be  perfectly  sen- 
sible of  their  high  value ;  to  be  led  by  his  advice,  though  frequently 
contrary  to  his  own  taste  and  opinion ;  and  to  allow  himself  to  be 
guided  by  such  wise  counsels.  After  the  happy  success  of  an  action, 
the  person  whose  advice  directed  it,  vanishes,  and  all  the  glory  of  it 
reflects  upon  the  monarch.  Plutarch,  who  advances  what  1  have  now 
said,  thinks  it  equally  glorious  in  Philip  to  suffer  himself  to  be  guided 
by  such  good  counsels,  and  to  Aratus  for  having  ability  to  suggest 
them.^ 

'  Plat  in  Ant  p.  1049. 
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Wben  Philip,  who  had  marohed  back  the  same  way  he  came,  ar- 
rived at  Limnsea,  finding  himself  in  repose  and  security,  offered 
sacrifices  to  the  gods,  by  way  of  thanksgiving  for  the  success  th<%y 
had  given  his  arms,  and  made  a  splendid  banquet  for  his  officers,  wuo 
were  as  strongly  affected  as  himself  with  the  glory  he  had  acquired, 
Leontius  and  Megaleas  were  the  only  persons  who  heartily  repined 
at  the  good  fortune  of  their  sovereign.  Every  one  soon  perceived 
that  they  did  not  share  with  the  rest  of  the  company  in  the  joy  which 
BO  successful  an  expedition  must  naturally  create.  During  the  whole 
entertainment,  fhey  discovered  their  animosity  against  Aratus,  by  the 
most  injurious  and  most  shocking  railleries.  But  words  were  not  all ; 
for,  at  their  rising  from  the  banquet,  heated  with  the  fumes  of  wine, 
and  fired  with  anger,  they  threw  stones  at  him  all  the  way,  till  he  got 
into  his  tent.  The  whole  army  was  in  an  uproar ;  and  the  noise 
reaching  the  king,  he  caused  an  exact  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the 
affair ;  and  imposing  a  fine  of  twenty  talents  on  Megaleas,  he  after- 
wards threw  him  into  prison.  Leontius,  hearing  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, ran  with  a  crowd  of  soldiers  to  the  king*s  tent,  persuaded  that 
he  would  be  frightened  at  seeing  so  great  a  body  of  men,  and  for 
that  reason  be  prompted  to  change  his  resolution.  When  he  came 
into  the  king's  presence,  *^  Who  has  been  so  bold,"  says  he,  ^^  as  to 
lay  hands  on  Megaleas,  and  throw  him  into  prison  V*  *^  It  is  I," 
answered  the  king,  in  a  lofty  voice.  This  terrified  Leontius  ;  so  that, 
after  venting  a  deep  sigh,  he  left  the  king's  tent  in  a  rage.  Some 
days  after,  he  was  bound  for  the  fine  laid  on  Megaleas,  who  was  then 
set  at  liberty. 

During  Philip's  expedition  against  iBtolia,  Lyourgus,  the  Spartan 
king,  had  engaged  in  an  enterprise  against  the  Messenians,  but  it 
proved  abortive.  Dorimaohus,  who  had  led  a  considerable  body  of 
^tolians  into  Thessaly,  with  an  intention  to  lay  waste  the  country, 
and  to  oblige  Philip  to  raise  the  siege  of  Paleis,  in  order  to  go  and 
succoui  his  allies,  found  troops  there  ready  prepared  to  give  him  a 
warm  reception.  He  did  not  venture  to  attack  them.  The  news  of 
Philip's  inroad  into  ^tolia  f(Mrced  him  to  hasten  thither  to  defend  his 
own  country.  But  though  he  made  the  utmost  expedition,  he  arrived 
totj  late ;  the  Macedonians  baring  already  quitted  it.^ 

Philip  marched  his  army  with  almost  incredible  diligence.  Having 
left  Leucadia  with  his  fleet,  and  arrived  at  Gorinth,  he  laid  up  his 
ships  in  the  harbour  of  Lechsenm,  landed  his  troops,  began  his  march, 
and,  passing  through  Argos,  arrived  on  the  twelfth  day  at  Tegea, 
which  he  had  appointed  for  the  rendezvous  with  his  allies.  The  Spar- 
tans baring  heard,  from  rumour,  what  had  passef  at  Thermae,  were 
truly  alarmed  when  they  saw  that  young  victor  in  their  territories, 
where  he  was  not  expected  so  suddenly.  Some  actions  passed,  in 
which  Philip  had  always  the  advantage  ;  but  I  shall  omit  the  particu- 
lars, to  avoid  prolixity.  Philip  displayed,  on  all  occasions,  a  bravery 
and  prudence  far  above  his  years ;  and  this  expedition  was  almost  as 
glorious  to  him  as  that  of  ^tolia.     After  laying  waste  the  whole 

*  Poljb.  L  T.  p.  365—^*172. 
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conntry,  and  taking  numerous  spoilt,  be  returned  by  tbe  Way  of  Argos 
to  Oorinth. 

Here  he  foand  tbe  ambassadors  of  Rhodes  and  Ohioi,  who  came  to 
offer  him  their  mediation,  and  to  incline  both  parties  to  peace.  The 
king,  dissembling  his  real  intentions,  told  them  that  tbey  had  always 
wished,  and  still  did  so,  to  be  at  peaoe  with  the  jSitolians ;  and,  there* 
fore,  charged  them,  at  their  going  away,  to  dispose  their  masters  to 
it.  He  afterwards  landed  at  Lechmum,  in  order  to  go  from  thence  to 
Phocis,  where  he  intended  to  engage  in  some  more  important  enter* 
prise. 

The  faction  formed  by  Leontius,  Megaleas,  and  Ptolemy,  who  also 
was  one  of  Philip's  principal  officers,  having  employed  every  clandes* 
tine  method  possible  to  remove  and  destroy  all  those  who  ^ther  op- 
posed or  were  suspected  by  them,  and  seeing  with  grief  that  those 
secret  practices  had  not  been  as  successful  as  they  had  flattered  them« 
selves,  they  therefore  resolved  to  make  themselves  formidable  even  to 
their  sovereign,  by  employing  the  authority  they  had  over  the  forces 
to  draw  off"  their  affections  from  him,  and  to  attach  them  to  timr 
interest.  The  greatest  part  of  their  army  had  staid  in  Corinth,  and 
they  imagined  ^t  the  absence  of  the  king  gave  them  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  executing  their  designs.  They  represented  to  the 
light-armed  troops,  and  to  the  guards,  that  for  the  sake  of  the  public 
welfare  they  exposed  themselves  to  the  greatest  toils  and  dangers  of 
war ;  that  jastice  had  not  been  done  them,  nor  the  ancient  law  relat* 
ing  to  the  distribution  of  plunder,  been  observed  with  r^ard  to  them* 
The  young  people,  fired  by  these  seditious  discourses,  divided  them- 
selves into  bands,  plundered  the  houses  of  the  greatest  courtiers,  and 
carried  their  fury  to  such  excess,  as  to  force  the  gates  of  the  king's 
palace,  and  break  to  pieces  the  tiles  which  covered  it«  Immediately 
a  great  tumult  broke  out  in  the  city,  of  which  Philip  having  notice, 
he  left  Lechsoum  in  great  diligence.  He  then  assembled  the  Mace- 
donians in  the  theatre,  where,  in  a  speech  intermixed  with  gentlraess 
and  severity,  he  made  them  sensible  of  their  fault.  In  the  trouble 
and  confusion  which  reigned  at  that  time,  some  declared  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  seiie  and  punish  the  promoters  of  this  insurrection ; 
and  others,  that  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  appease  them  by  gentle 
methods,  and  forget  all  that  had  passed* 

The  king  was  still  Voung ;  so  th^t  his  authority  was  not  entirely 
confirmed  in  the  minos  of  the  people  and  soldiery.  Those  opposed 
to  him  enjoyed  the  greatest  posts  in  the  kingdom,  had  governed  it 
during  his  minority,  had  filled  all  employments  with  their  creatures, 
had  acquired  a  kind  of  unlimited  power  over  all  orders  of  the  state, 
had  the  comoiarnd  of  the  forces^  and  during  a  long  time  had  employed 
the  most  insinuating  arts  to  gain  their  affection,  dividing  Uie  whole 
administration  among  themselves.  In  so  delicate  a  coiguncture,  be 
did  not  think  it  advisable  to  come  to  an  open  rvpture,  lest  he  should 
inflame  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  inflicting  chastisements  at  an  un- 
seasonable  time.  For  this  reason  he  stifled  his  resentments^  pretend 
ing  to  be  very  well  satisfied ;  and  having  exhorted  his  forces  to  unioo 
and  peace,  he  went  back  to  Lech»um.     But  after  this  insurrection,  it 
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was  not  eaa/  fbr  kim  to  exeoate  in  Pfaoeis  the  schemes  he  had  pro-> 
jected.  Leontius  having  now  lost  all  hopes,  after  so  many  fmitlesn 
attempts,  had  recourse  to  Apelles.  He  sent  eemrier  after  courier  tc 
gire  him  noliee  of  the  danger  he  was  in,  and  to  u^e  his  presence 
immediately.  That  minister,  during  his  stay  in  Chaleis,  disposed  all 
things  in  the  most  despotio  manner,  and  by  that  means  was  universally 
odious.  According  to  him,  the  king,  being  still  young*,  had  no  man* 
ner  of  powev^  but  obeyed  implicitly  the  will  of  Apelles.  It  is  certain, 
that  he  arrogated  to  himself  the  management  of  all  affairs,  as  having 
fiill  power  to  act  in  every  thing  as  he  should  think  fit.  The  magis- 
trates of  Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  and  the  oflcers  who  enjoyed  any 
employment,  had  recourse  to  him  only.  In  all  the  cities  of  Greece, 
little  mention  was  made  of  the  king;  fer  whether  any  resolutions 
were  to  be  taken,  afiairs  to  be  regulated,  judgments  passed,  or  honours 
or  preferments  to  be  bestowed,  Apelles  engrossed  and  transacted  all 
things. 

Philip  had  long  before  been  apprised  of  this  oonduet  of  Apelles, 
which  gave  him  very  great  uneasiness.  Aratns  was  frequently  urgent 
with  him  fo  exert  himself  on  this  ooeasioa,  and  endeavoured  to  make 
him  throw  off  his  irresolution  and  servitude ;  but  the  king  concealed 
his  thoughts^  and  did  not  discover  his  resolutions  to  anybody.  Apelles, 
not  knowing  how  the  king  was  disposed  in  regard  to  him,  but  per* 
snaded,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  instant  he  appeared  before  his 
sovereign,  he-  would  not  fail  of  taking  his  opinion  in  all  things,  flew 
from  Chaleis  to  the  support  of  Leontius^ 

When  he  arrivod  in  Corinth,  Leontius,  Ptolemy,  and  Megaleas,  who* 
commanded  the  flower  of  the  troops,  engaged  all  the  young  men  to 
go  and  meet  him*  Apelies,  thus  received  with  pomp  and  splendour, 
and  attended  by  a  large  body  of  officers  and  soldiers,  advanced 
directly  to  the  king's  palace,  which  he  was  going  to  enter,  as  usual. 
The  officer  who  attended  at  the  gate,  having  been  instructed  before, 
stopped  him  short,  and  told  him  that  his  majesty  was  busy.  Astonished 
at  so  uncommon  a  reception,  which  he  had  not  expected,  he  considered 
for  some  time  how  he  ought  to  behave,  and  at  last  withdrew  in  the 
utmost  confusion.  Nothing  is  so  transient  and  frail  as  a  borrowed 
power,  unsupported  by  foundations  or  strength  of  its  own.^  The 
shining  train  he  had  caused  to  follow  him  vanished  in  an  instant,  and 
he  arrived  at  his  own  house,  followed  only  by  his  domestics.  A 
lively  image,  says  Polybius,  of  what  happens  in  the  courts  of  kings ! 
a  fate  which  the  most  powerful  courtiers  ought  to  dread.  A  few  days 
suffice  to  show  their  most  exalted  state  and  their  lowest  fall.  Like 
counters,  which  at  one  moment  are  of  the  highest,  and  the  next  of 
the  most  inconmderable  value ;  as  princes  please  to  extend  or  with- 
draw their  favour,  to-day  they  enjoy  the  greatest  reputation,  and  the 
next  are  reduced  to  the  extremes  of  miserv  and  universal  disgrace. 
Megaleas,  sensible  of  the  storm  he  himself  might  expect  after  the 
prime  minister  was  disgraced,  thought  of  nothing  but  how  he  might 
secure  himself  by  flight,  and  accordingly  withdrew  to  Thebes,  leaving 

'  Nihil  rerum  mortalium  tarn  insUbile  m  fluxam  est,  qnam  fama  potentis  non  sa^Ti  uixm 
'^  Tacit.  AnnaL  L  ziit  o.  19. 
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Leontius  bound  for  twenty  talents,  whidi  he  had  engaged  to  see  his 
aocomplice  pay. 

The  king,  whether  unwilling  to  drive  Apelles  to  despair,  or  did  not 
think  bis  power  strong  enough  to  exert  it  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
or  from  some  remains  of  esteem  and  gratitude  for  a  guardian  and 
governor ;  still  allowed  him  the  honour  of  his  conversation  sometimes, 
and  left  him  some  other  honours  of  that  kind ;  but  he  excluded  him 
from  the  council,  and  from  the  number  of  those  whom  he  used  to  invite 
to  supper  with  him.  Going  to  Sicyon,  the  magistrates  offered  bim  a 
house,  but  he  preferred  that  of  Aratus,  whom  he  never  quitted,  and 
spent  whole  days  in  his  company.  As  for  Apelles,  he  ordered  him  to 
retire  to  Corinth. 

Having  removed  Leontius  from  bis  command  of  the  guards,  which 
were  ordered  to  march  elsewhere,  upon  the  pretence  of  their  being 
employed  upon  some  extraordinary  occasion,  he  caused  him  to  be 
thrown  into  prison ;  the  pretended  reason  of  which  was,  to  oblige  him 
to  pay  the  twenty  talents  for  which  he  had  become  bound  for  Mega- 
leas  ;  but  in  reality  to  secure  his  person,  and  to  sound  the  disposition 
of  the  troops.  Leontius  sent  word  of  this  to  the  infantry  over  which 
he  had  commanded,  who  that  moment  sent  a  petition  to  the  king, 
importing,  that  if  Leontius  were  charged  with  some  new  crime  for 
which  he  deserved  to  be  imprisoned,  they  insisted  that  nothing  might 
be  decreed  against  him  but  in  their  presence ;  that  if  he  refused  them 
that  favour,  they  should  look  upon  this  refusal  as  a  contempt,  and  the 
highest  injury,  (such  was  the  liberty  the  Macedonians  had  the  privilege 
of  using  with  their  king ;)  but  that,  in  case  Leontius  was  imprisoned 
for  the  twenty  talents,  they  would  pay  that  sum.  This  testimony  of 
their  affection  only  inflamed  the  king's  anger,  and  hastened  the  death 
of  Leontius. 

During  this  interval,  there  arrived  from  iBtolia  ambassadors  from 
Rhodes  and  Ohio,  after  having  prevailed  with  the  ^tolians  to  consent 
to  a  truce  for  thirty  days.  These  assured  the  king,  that  the  iBto- 
lians  were  inclined  to  peace.  Philip  consented  to  the  truce,  and  wrote 
to  the  allies,  desiring  them  to  send  thmr  plenipotentiaries  to  Patrse,  to 
negotiate  a  peace  with  the  ^tolians.  He  himself  set  out  immediately 
from  Lechffium,  in  order  to  assist  at  it,  and  arrived  there  afte^  two 
days  sail. 

He  then  received  letters,  directed  by  Megaleas,  from  Phocis,  to  the 
^tolians,  in  which  that  traitor  exhorted  the  iBtolians  not  to  entertain 
the  least  fear,  but  to  continue  the  war ;  that  Philip  was  in  the  utmost 
distress  for  want  of  ammunition  and  provisions ;  to  which  he  added 
expressions  highly  injurious  to  the  king.  Philip,  on  reading  these 
letters,  judging  Apelles  the  chief  author  of  them,  seized  both  him  and 
his  son ;  at  the  same  time  he  sent  to  Thebes,  with  orders  for  Megaleas 
to  be  proceeded  against  there ;  he,  however,  did  not  wait  for  his  trial, 
but  laid  violent  hands  on  himself.  Shortly  after,  Apelles  and  his  son 
were  also  put  to  death. 

I  do  not  know  whether  history  can  furnish  us  with  a  more  remark- 
able example  of  the  ascendant  which  a  favourite  may  gain  over  the 
mind  of  a  young  sovereign,  in  order  to  satiate  with  impunity  his 
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ararice  and  ambition*  Apelles  had  been  Philip's  guardian,  and  in 
that  qu'iility  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  his  education.  He 
had  been  at  the  head  of  the  regency  established  by  the  late  king. 
This  double  title  of  guardian  and  goyemor  had,  on  the  one  side,  in* 
spired  the  young  prince,  as  it  naturally  sl^ould,  with  sentiments  of 
regard,  esteem,  respect,  and  confidence  for  Apelles ;  and,  on  the  other, 
had  induced  Apelles  to  assume  an  air  of  authority  and  command  over 
his  pupil,  which  he.  never  laid  aside.  Philip  did  not  want  wit,  judg- 
ment, or  penetration.  When  he  arrived  at  years  of  greater  maturity, 
he  perceived  into  whose  hands  he  had  fallen,  but  at  the  same  time 
was  blind  to  all  his  master's  faults.  He  had  discovered,  more  than 
once,  the  mean  jealousy  which  Apelles  entertained  of  conspicuous 
merit  of  every  kind ;  and  his  declared  hatred  of  all  such  of  the  king's 
subjects  as  were  most  capable  of  serving  him.  Proofs  of  his  taxations 
and  oppressions  were  daily  renewed,  and  the  repeated  complaints  of 
them  rendered  the  government  odious  and  insupportable.  All  this, 
however,  made  no  impression,  or  but  a  very  slight  one,  on  the  mind 
of  the  young  king,  over  whom  the  prime  mmister  had  gained  such  an 
influence,  that  he  even  stood  in  fear  of  him.  The  reader  has  seen 
how  extremely  di£Bcult  it  was  for  the  king  to  break  this  charm. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  ^tolians  wished  earnestly  that  the  peace 
might  be  concluded;  and  were  quite  weary  of  a  war,  in  which  all 
their  expectations  had  been  frustrated.  They  had  flattered  themselves, 
that  they  had  to  act  with  a  young,  inexperienced  king,  and  accordingly 
believed  that  they  might  amuse  him  as  a  child ;  but  Philip,  on  the 
contrary,  had  proved  to  them,  that  in  wisdom  and  resolution  he  was 
a  man ;  and  that  they  had  behaved  like  children  in  all  their  enter- 
prises. But  having  heard  of  the  insurrection  of  the  troops,  and  the 
conspiracy  of  Apelles  and  Leontius,  they  postponed  the  day  on  which 
they  were  to  meet  at  Patrse,  in  hopes  that  some  sedition  would  break 
out  at  court,  to  perplex  and  embroil  the  king's  affairs.  Philip,  who 
wished  for  nothing  more  ardently  than  to  break  off  the  conferences 
upon  the  peace,  joyfully  seized  the  opportunity  with  which  the  enemies 
themselves  furnished  him ;  and  engaged  the  allies,  who  were  come  to 
the  rendezvous,  to  continue  the  war.  He  afterwards  set  sail  on  his 
return  to  Corinth.  He  gave  the  Macedonians  leave  to  go  by  the  way 
of  Thessaly,  in  order  that  they  might  quarter,  during  the  winter,  in 
their  own  country ;  then  coasting  Attica  along  the  Euripas,  he  went 
from  Cenchresd  to  Demetrias,  a  city  of  maritime  Thessaly,  where  he 
found  Ptolemy,  the  only  surviving  conspirator ;  and  caused  sentence 
of  death  to  be  passed  upon  him,  in  an  assembly  of  the  Macedonians.^ 
All  these  incidents  happened  at  the  time  that  Hannibal  was  en- 
camped on  the  banks  of  the  river  Po  in  Italy ;  and  Antiochus,  after 
having  subdued  the  greatest  part  of  Goelosyria,  had  sent  his  troops 
into  winter  quarters.  It  was  also  then  that  Lycurgus,  king  of  Lace- 
dsemonia,  fled  from  ^tolia,  to  secure  himself  from  the  anger  of  the 
ephori,  who,  on  a  false  report  that  this  king  designed  to  embroil  the 
state,  had  assembled  in  the  night,  and  invested  his  house,  in  order  to 
seize  his  person.     But  Lycurgus,  having  some  idea  of  this,  fled  with 

*  Polyb.  L  r.  p.  376,  877 
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biB  whole  family.  He,  howerer,  wu  recalled  as  boob  as  it  was  known 
that  the  suspicions  raised  against  him  were  all  groundless.  It  being 
now  winter,  Philip  returned  to  Macedonia. 

Epiratns  was  hy  this  time  nniversallj  despised  by  the  Achseans ; 
nobody  obeyed  his  orders,  and  the  country  being  open  and  defenceless, 
Oreadful  havoc  was  made  in  it.  The  cities  being  abandoned,  and  re- 
ceiying  no  succours,  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  and  conse- 
quently could  with  difficulty  furnish  their  quota.  The  auxiliary  troops, 
tne  payment  of  whose  arrears  was  put  off  from  day  to  day,  served  as 
they  were  paid,  and  great  numbers  of  them  deserted.  AH  this  was 
owing  to  the  incapacity  of  the  general ;  and  the  reader  has  seen  in 
what  manner  he  was  elected.  Happily  for  the  Achseans,  the  time  of 
his  command  was  almost  expired.  He  relinquished  it  in  the  begin* 
ning  of  spring,  and  the  elder  Aratus  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

Philip,  in  his  journey  to  Macedonia,  had  taken  Bylazora,  the 
greatest  city  in  ^eonia,  and  the  most  advantageously  situated  for 
making  incursions  from  Dardania  into  Macedonia;  so  that,  having 

Sossessed  himself  of  it,  he  had  very  little  to  fear  from  the  Dar- 
I 


anians. 


After  taking  that  city,  he  again  marched  toward  Greece.  He 
judged  it  would  be  proper  to  lay  siege  to  Thebes  of  Phthiotis,  from 
whence  the  ^tolians  used  to  make  continual  inroads,  and  at  the  same 
time  commit  great  waste  in  the  territories  of  Demetrias,  Pharsalia, 
and  even  Larissa.  The  attack  was  carried  on  with  great  bravery, 
and  the  defeuae  was  eauallv  vigorous;  but  at  last  the  besieged, 
fearing  they  should  be  tsJken  by  storm,  surrendered  the  city.  By  this 
conquest,  Philip  secured  Magnesia  and  Thessaly,  and  carried  off  a 
great  booty  from  the  ^tolians.' 

In  this  place  he  a^ain  received  ambassadors  from  Chio,  Rhodes, 
and  Byzantium,  and  luso  from  Ptolemy,  to  propose  the  concluding  of 
a  peace.  Philip  made  the  same  answer  as  before,  that  it  was  what 
he  very  much  desired ;  and  that  they  had  only  to  inquire  of  the 
iEitolians,  whether  they  also  were  inclined  to  it.  Philip,  in  reality, 
was  not  very  desiroua  of  peaoe,  but  he  did  not  care  to  declare  himself. 

He  afterwards  set  out,  with  his  favourites,  for  the  Nemsean  games 
at  Argos.  While  he  was  viewing  one  of  the  combats,  a  cou^ier 
arrived  from  Macedonia,  with  advice  that  the  Romans  had  lost  a  great 
battle  in  Tuscany,  near  the  lake  Thrasymeoe^  and  that  Hannibal  was 
master  of  the  open  country.  The  king  showed  this  letter  to  none 
but  Demetrius  of  Pharus,  giving  him  a  strict  charge  not  to  speak  of 
it.  The  latter  took  this  opportunity  to  represent  to  him,  that  he 
ought  to  disengage  himself  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  iBtolian  war, 
in  order  to  invade  Ulyria,  and  afterwards  cross  into  Italy.  He  added, 
that  Greece,  already  subjected  in  all  respects,  would  obey  him  no  less 
afterwards ;  that  the  Aehssans  had  joined  voluntarily,  and  with  the 
utmost  cheerfulness^  in  his  cause  ;  that  the  ^toliana,  quite  depressed 
and  discouraged  by  their  ill  success  in  the  present  war,  would  not  fail 
te  foUow  their  example ;  that  if  he  was  desirous  of  the  sovereignty 
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of  &e  world,  a  noble  ambition,  which  miited  no  prince  better  than 
himself,  he  must  begin  by  conquering  Italy ;  that  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Romans,  the  news  of  which  he  had  then  receired,  the  time  had 
arrived  for  executing  eo  noble  a  project,  and  that  he  ought  not  to 
delay  a  moment.  SnA  counsel  could  n«t  but  charm  a  king,  in  the 
flower  of  his  youth,  successful  in  his  exploits,  bold,  enterprising,  and 
who,  besides,  was  descended  from  a  fiunily  which  had  always  flattered 
itself  with  the  hopes  of  universal  empire. 

As  he  was  master  of  his  temper,  and  governed  his  thoughts  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  discover  only  such  of  them  as  promoted  his  interest,  a 
very  rare  and  valuable  quality  in  so  young  a  prince,  he  did  not  ex- 
press too  great  an  inclination  for  peace,  though  be  now  earnestly 
desired  it.  He  therefore  only  caused  the  alKed  states  to  be  told  to 
send  their  plenipotentiaries  to  Naupactum,  in  order  to  negotiate  a 
peace :  and,  at  the  earnest  desire  of  the  JBtoKans,  he  soon  arrived  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  All  parties 
were  so  weary  of  the  war,  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  long  con- 
ferences. The  first  article  which  the  king  caused  to  be  proposed  to 
the  ^tolians,  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  confederate  powers,  was, 
that  every  one  should  continue  in  possession  of  his  conquests.  The 
rest  of 'the  articles  were  soon  agreed  upon,  so  that  the  treaty  was 
ratified,  and  all  retired  to  their  respective  countries.  This  peace, 
concluded  by  Philip  and  the  Achseans  with  the  iEtolians ;  the  battle 
lost  by  the  Romans  near  the  lake  Thrasymene ;  and  the  defeat  of 
Antiochus  near  Raphia,  all  happened  in  the  third  year  of  the  140th 
Olympiad.^ 

In  the  first  separato  conference  held  in  the  presence  of  the  king 
and  the  ambassadors  of  the  confederate  powers,  Agelas  of  Naupac- 
tum, who  was  one  of  them,  enforced  his  opinion  by  arguments  that 
deserve  a  place  here,  and  which  Polybiu^  thought  worthy  of  relating 
'at  length  in  his  history.  He  says,  *Mt  is  to  be  wished  that  the  Greeks 
would  never  make  war  upon  one  another ;  and  that  it  would  be  a 
great  blessing  from  the  gods,  if,  breathing  only  the  same  sentiments, 
they  should  all,  in  a  manner,  join  hands,  and  unite  their  whole  force, 
to  secure  themselves  from  the  insults  of  the  barbarians.  But  if  this 
was  not  possible,  that  at  least,  in  the  present  juncture,  they  ought  to 
unite  together,  and  consult  for  the  preservation  of  all  Qreece :  that, 
to  be  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  union,  they  need  but  turn 
their  eyes  to  the  formidable  armies  of  the  two  powerful  atates  actually 
engaged  in  war ;  that  it  was  evident  to  every  one  who  was  ever  so 
little  versed  in  maxims  of  policy,  that  the  conquerors,  whether  Cartha- 
ginians or  Romans,  would  not  confine  themselves  to  the  empire  of 
Italy  and  Sicily,  but  would  doubtless  extend  their  projects  much 
farther :  that  all  the  Greeks,  and  especially  Philip,  ought  to  keep  a 
strict  eye  on  the  dangers  with  which  they  were  threatened :  that  this 
prince  would  have  nothing  to  fear,  if,  instead  of  his  attempting  to 
ruin  the  Greeks,  and  to  give  the  enemy  an  easier  opportunity  of  de- 
feating them,  as  he  had  hitherto  done,  he  should  labour  as  much  for 
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their  welfare  as  his  own,  and  exert  himself  as  rigoroasly  in  the  de- 
fence of  all  Greece,  as  if  it  was  his  own  kingdom :  that  bj  this  means 
he  would  acquire  the  love  and  affection  of  the  Greeks,  who  would  be 
inviolably  attached  to  him  in  all  his  enterprises ;  and  by  their  fidelity 
to  him,  disconcert  all  the  projects  which  foreigners  might  form  against 
his  kingdom :  that  if,  instead  of  barely  acting  defensively,  he  were 
desirous  of  taking  the  field,  and  executing  some  great  enterprise,  he 
need  but  turn  his  arms  toward  the  west,  and  keep  an  eye  on  the  events 
of  the  war  in  Italy :  that,  provided  he  woald  only  put  himself  io  a 
condition  for  seizing  successfully  the  first  opportunity  that  should 
present  itself,  all  things  would  smooth  the  way  for  the  universal  em- 
pire :  that  in  case  he  had  any  difference  with  the  Greeks,^  he  should 
leave  the  decision  of  it  to  another  season :  that  he  ought  especially  to 
be  careful  to  preserve  to  himself  the  liberty  of  m^ing  war  or  peace 
with  them,  whenever  he  might  think  proper :  that  in  case  he  should 
suffer  the  storm  which  was  gathering  in  the  west  to  burst  upon  Greece, 
it  was  very  much  to  be  feared,  that  it  would  then  be  no  longer  in 
their  power  to  take  up  arms,  to  treat  of  peace,  nor  to  determine  in 
their  affairs  according  to  their  own  sense,  or  the  manner  they  mighc 
judge  most  expedient." 

Kothing  can  be  more  judicious  than  this  speech,  which  is  a  dear 
prediction  of  what  was  to  happen  to  Greece,  about  to  fall  under  the 
domination  of  the  Romans.  This  is  the  first  time  that  the  affairs  of 
Italy  and  Africa  influence  those  of  Greece,  and  direct  their  motions. 
After  this,  neither  Philip,  nor  the  other  powers  of  Greece,  regulated 
their  conduct,  when  they  were  to  make  peace  or  war,  from  the  state 
of  their  respective  countries,  but  directed  all  their  views  and  attention 
toward  Italy.  The  Asiatics,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  did 
the  same  soon  after.  All  those  who,  from  that  time,  had  reason  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  Philip  or  Attalus,  no  longer  ad- 
dressed Antiochus  or  Ptolemy  for  protection ;  they  no  longer  turned 
their  eyes  to  the  south  or  east,  but  fixed  them  upon  the  west.  Some- 
times ambassadors  were  sent  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  at  other  times 
to  the  Romans.  Some  also  came  to  Philip,  at  different  intervals, 
from  the  Romans,  who,  knowing  the  enterprising  genius  of  that 
prince,  were  afraid  he  should  come  and  add  to  the  confusion  and  per- 
plexity of  their  affairs :  as  will  be  seen  in  the  succeeding  pages  of  this 
history. 

BBCTION   IV. — PHILIP   CONCLUDES  A  TREATY  WITH   HANNIBAL.      THE 
ROMANS   GAIN  A   CONSIDERABLE   TIOTORT  OVER  HIM. 

The  war  between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Romans,  who  were  the 
two  greatest  powers  at  that  time,  drew  the  attention  of  all  the  kings 
and  nations  in  the  world.^  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  imagined  that 
this  affected  him  the  more,  as  his  dominions  were  separated  from  Italy 
only  by  the  Adriatic  sea,  now  called  the  gulf  of  Venice.  When  he 
heard,  by  the  rumours  which  were  spread,  that  Hannibal  had  marched 
over  the  Alps,  he  was  indeed  very  well  pleased  to  see  the  Romans  and 
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Carth^nians  at  war;  but,  the  success  of  it  being  doubtful,  he  did 
not  clearly  perceive  which  of  those  powers  it  would  be  his  interest  to 
join.  But  after  Hannibal  bad  gained  three  victories  successively,  all 
his  doubts  were  removed.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  that  general,  but 
unhappily  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  They  were  carried 
to  Valerius  Levinus  the  prsetor,  who  was  then  encamped  near  Luceria.^ 
The  principal  of  the  ambassadors,  Xenopbanes  by  name,  without  being 
in  the  least  disconcerted,  answered  with  a  resolute  tone  of  voice,  that 
he  had  been  despatched  by  Philip  to  conclude  an  alliance  and  friend- 
ship with  the  Romans ;  and  that  he  had  orders  to  execute  with  the 
consuls,  as  well  as  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome.  Levinus,  overjoyed 
to  find,  in  this  revolt  of  their  ancient  allies,  so  powerful  a  monarch 
desirous  of  making  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  treated  the  ambassa- 
dors with  all  possible  respect,  and  gave  them  a  convoy  for  their  safety. 
Having  arrived  in  Campania,  they  escaped,  and  fled  to  Hannibars 
camp,  where  they  concluded  a  treaty,  the  purport  of  which  was  as 
follows :  ^^  That  king  Philip  should  cross  into  Italy  with  a  fleet  of 
two  hundred  sail,  and  lay  waste  the  sea  coasts ;  and  should  assist  the 
Carthaginians  both  by  sea  and  land.  That  the  latter,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war,  should  possess  all  Italy  and  Rome ;  and  that  Hannibal 
should  have  all  the  spoils.  That  after  the  conquest  of  Italy,  they 
should  cross  into  Greece,  and  there  make  war  against  any  power  the 
king  should  nominate ;  and  that  both  the  cities  of  the  continent,  and 
the  islands  lying  toward  Macedonia,  should  be  enjoyed  by  Philip,  and 
annexed  to  his  dominion."  Hannibal,  on  the  other  side,  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  Philip  for  his  ratification  of  it ;  and  they  set  out  with  those 
of  Macedonia.  I  observed  elsewhere,  that  in  this  treaty,  the  whole 
of  which  is  preserved  by  Polybius,^  express  mention  is  made  of  a  great 
number  of  deities  of  the  two  nations,  as  present  at  this  treaty,  and 
witnesses  to  the  oaths  with  which  the  ceremony  was  attended.  Poly- 
bius  omits  a  great  number  of  particulars  which,  according  to  Livy, 
were  stipulated  by  this  treaty. 

The  ambassadors,  who  set  out  together,  were  unhappily  discovered 
and  intercepted  by  the  Romans.  The  fraud  of  Xenopbanes  did  not 
benefit  him  as  before.  The  Carthaginians  were  known  by  their  air, 
their  dress,  and  still  more  by  their  language.  Upon  them  were  found 
letters  from  Hannibal  to  Philip,  and  a  copy  of  the  treaty.  The  am- 
bassadors were  carried  to  Rome.  The  condition  in  which  the  Romans, 
attacked  so  vigorously  by  Hannibal,  then  were,  and  their  discovering 
a  new  enemy,  so  very  powerful  as  Philip,  must  necessarily  have  alarmed 
them  greatly.  But  it  is  on  such  occasions  that  the  Roman  grandeur 
was  chiefly  conspicuous.  For,  without  expressing  the  least  perplexity 
or  discouragement,  they  took  all  the  means  necessary  for  carrying  on 
this  new  war.  Philip,  informed  of  what  had  befallen  his  ambassadors, 
sent  a  second  embassy  to  Hannibal,  which  was  more  successful  than 
the  former,  and  brought  back  the  treaty.  But  these  disappointments 
prevented  their  forming  any  enterprise  that  year,  and  still  kept  mattei*s 
m  suspense. 
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Philip  was  now  wholly  employed  on  his  great  design  of  carrying  this 
war  into  Italy.  Demetrius  of  Phams  being  with  him,  iras  continually 
nrging  him  to  that  enterprise ;  not  so  mnch  from  a  zeal  for  the  interest 
of  that  prince,  as  from  hatred  to  the  Romans,  who  had  dispossessed 
him  of  his  territories,  which  he  thought  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  recover  by  any  other  means.  It  was  by  hie  counse)  that  he  had 
concluded  a  peace  with  the  most  of  his  enemies,  in  order  th«.t  he  mi^rht 
devote  his  whole  care  and  attention  to  this  war,  the  thoughts  of  which 
haunted  him  by  day  and  night ;  so  that  even  in  his  dreams  he  spoke 
of  nothing  but  war  and  battles  with  the  Romans ;  and  he  would  start 
from  his  sleep,  in  the  highest  agitation  of  mind,  and  covered  with 
sweat.  This  prince,  who  was  still  young,  was  naturally  lively  and 
ardent  in  all  his  enterprises.  The  success  of  his  arms,  the  hopes  De- 
metrius gave  him,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  great  actions  of  his 
predecessors,  kindled  an  ardour, in  him  which  increased  daily.' 

During  the  winter  season,  he  thought  of  manning  a  fleet ;  not  with 
the  view  of  venturing  a  battle  with  the  Romans,  for  this  he  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  do ;  but  to  transport  his  forces  into  Italy  with  the 
greater  expedition,  and  by  that  means  surprise  the  enemy  when  they 
should  least  expect  it.  Accordingly,  he  made  the  Illyrians  build  one 
hundred,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  vessels  for  him  ;  and  after  having 
exercised  his  Macedonians  for  some  time  in  naval  discipline,  he  put  to 
sea.  He  first  seized  upon  the  city  of  Oricum,  situated  on  the  western 
coast  of  Epirus.  Valerius,  commander  of  the  fleet  that  lay  before 
Brundusium,  having  advice  of  it,  set  sail  immediately  with  all  the  ships 
in  readiness  for  sailing ;  retook,  the  next  day,  Oricum,  in  which  Philip 
had  but  a  slender  garrison,  and  sent  a  large  reinforcement  to  the  aid  of 
Appollonia,  to  which  Philip  had  laid  siege.  Nevius,  an  able  and  expe- 
rienced officer,  who  commanded  this  reinforcement,  having  landed  his 
troops  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aous,  upon  which  Appollonia  stands, 
marched  through  a  by-way,  and  entered  the  city  in  the  night,  unper- 
ceived  by  the  enemy.  The  Macedonians,  imagining  they  were  very- 
secure,  because  the  sea  lay  between  them  and  the  enemy,  had  neg- 
lected all  the  precautions  which  the  rules  of  war  prescrioe,  and  the 
exactness  of  military  discipline  requires.  Nevius,  being  informed  of 
this,  marched  silently  out  of  the  city  in  the  i^ig^t,  and  arrived  in  the 
eamp,  where  he  found  all  the  soldiers  asleep.  The  cries  of  those  who 
were  first  attacked,  awaking  the  rest,  they  all  endeavoured  to  save 
themselves  by  flight.  The  king  himself,  who  was  but  half  awake,  and 
almost  naked,  found  it  very  difficult  for  him  to  escape  to  his  ships. 
The  soldiers  crowded  after  him,  and  three  thousand  of  them  were  either 
killed  or  taken  prisoners.  Valerius,  who  staid  at  Oricum,  the  instant 
he  heard  this  news,  had  sent  his  fleet  toward  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
to  shut  up  Philip.  This  prince,  finding  it  impossible  for  him  to 
advance,  after  setting  fire  to  his  ships,  returned  by  land  to  Macedonia; 
carrying  with  him  the  sorrowful  remains  of  his  troops,  who  seemed 
more  like  prisoners  disarmed  and  plundered,  than  the  body  of  an 
army.^ 
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For  some  time,  Philip,  who  till  then  had  been  admired  for  many  of 
those  qualities  which  form  the  great  prince,  had  begun  to  change  his 
conduct  and  character ;  and  this  change  was  ascribed  to  the  evil  coun- 
sels of  those  about  him,  who,  to  please  him,  were  perpetually  lavishing 
their  encomiums,  fomenting  all  his  passions,  and  suggesting  to  him 
that  the  grandeur  of  a  king  consisted  in  reigning  with  unlimit^  power, 
and  in  making  his  subjects  pay  a  blind,  implicit  obedience  to  his  will. 
Instead  of  the  gentleness,  moderation  and  wisdom  he  till  then  had  dis- 
played, he  treated  cities  and  states,  not  only  with  pride  and  haughti- 
ness, but  with  crueTty  and  injustice,  and  having  no  longer,  as  formerly, 
his  glory  in  view,  he  abandoned  himself  entirely  to  riot  and  excesses 
of  every  kind :  the  too  common  effect  of  flattery,  whose  subtle  poison 
generally  corrupts  the  best  princes,  and  sooner  or  later  destroys  the 
great  hopes  which  had  been  entertained  of  themJ 

One  would  have  imagined  that  the  defeat  before  Appollonia,  ia 
covering  him  with  shame,  would  have  abated  bis  pride,  and  softened 
his  temper.  But  this  only  soured  it ;  and  one  would  have  concluded^ 
that  this  prince  was  resolved  to  revenge  on  his  subjects  and  allies,  the 
affront  he  had  received  from  his  enemies. 

When  he  arrived  in  Peloponnesus,  shortly  after  his  defeat,  he  em- 
ployed all  the  stratagems  possible  to  overreach  and  surprise  the  Mes- 
senians.  But  his  artifices  being  discovered,  he  threw  off  the  mask 
and  laid  waste  the  whole  country.  Aratus,  who  was  a  man  of  the 
greatest  honour  and  probity,  was  exceedingly  shocked  at  so  flagrant  an 
injustice,  and  made  loud  complaints  against  it.  He  had  before  begun 
to  retire  insensibly  from  court ;  but  now  he  thought  it  high  time  to 
break  entirely  with  a  prince,  who  no  longer  valued  his  people,  and  led 
the  most  dissolute  life :  for  he  was  not  ignorant  of  his  illicit  commerce 
with  his  daughter-in-law,  a  subject  of  the  greatest  grief  to  him,  but 
which,  however,  he  had  not  once  hinted  to  his  son ;  from  the  conside- 
ration, that  it  would  not  be  of  service  to  him  to  inform  him  of  his 
ignominy,  as  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  revenge  it. 

As  it  was  impossible  that  this  rupture  should  not  make  some  noise, 
Philip,  who  no  longer  refrained  from  the  greatest  crimes,  resolved  to 
rid  himself  of  a  troublesome  censor,  whose  very  absence  reproached 
all  his  irregularities.  The  ereat  reputation  of  Aratus,  and  the  re- 
spect paid  to  Jiis  virtue,  would  not  suffer  Philip  to  employ  open  force 
and  violence ;  he  therefore  charged  Taurion,  one  of  his  confidants,  to 
despatch  him  secretly  during  his  absence.  His  horrid  command  was 
obeyed;  for  Taurion  having  insinuated  himself  into  the  familiarity 
and  friendship  of  Aratus,  invited  him  several  times  to  dinner,  and  at 
one  of  them  poisoned  him ;  not  with  a  violent  and  immediate  poison, 
but  with  one  of  those  which  lights  up  a  slow  fire  in  the  body,  con- 
sumes it  by  insensible  degrees^  and  is  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  gives 
less  notice. 

Aratus  knew  very  well  the  cause  of  his  illness ;  but  as  complaints 
would  not  be  of  any  service  to  him,  he  bore  it  patiently,  without  once 
murmuring,  as  a  common  and  natural  disease.     One  day  only,  happen 

*  Pint  in  Arat  p.  1049—1052.     Polyb.  1.  viiL  618,  619. 
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ing  to  spit  blood  before  a  friend  who  was  in  the  room  with  him,  and 
seeing  that  his  friend  was  surprised,  he  said,  "  Behold,  my  dear  Ce- 
phalon,  the  fruits  of  royal  friendship."  He  died  in  this  manner  a^ 
^gium,  being  then  captain-general  for  the  seventeenth  time. 

The  Achaeans  would  have  him  buried  in  the  place  where  he  died, 
and  were  preparing  such  a  magnificent  mausolaeum  to  his  memory  as 
might  be  worthy  his  great  services.  But  the  Sicyonians  obtained  that 
honour  for  their  city,  where  Aratus  was  born ;  and  changing  their 
mourning  to  festivity,  crowned  with  chaplets  of  flowers,  and  clothed 
in  white  robes,  they  went  and  brought  the  corpse  with  ^reat  pomp 
from  ^gium,  to  Sicyon,  dancing  before  it,  and  singing  hymns  and 
odes  in  honour  of  the  deceased.  They  made  choice  of  tne  highest 
part  of  the  city,  where  they  buried  him  as  the  founder  and  preserver 
of  it,  which  place  was  afterwards  called  Aratium.  In  Plutarch's  time, 
that  is,  about  three  hundred  years  after,  two  solemn  sacrifices  were 
offered  him  annually  :  the  first,  on  the  day  that  he  freed  the  city  from 
the  yoke  of  tyranny,  which  sacrifice  was  called  Soteria ;  and  the  other 
on  his  birth-day.  During  the  sacrifice,  choirs  of  music  sung  odes  to 
the  lyre :  and  the  chief  cnorister,  at  the  head  of  the  young  men  and 
children,  walked  in  procession  round  the  altar.  The  senate,  crowned 
with  chaplets  of  flowers,  and  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants,  followed 
this  procession- 
It  must  be  owned  that  Aratus  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his 
time,  and  may  be  considered,  in  some  measure,  as  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  commonwealth  of  Achaia ;  it  was  he  at  least  who  brought  it 
to  the  form  and  splendour  it  preserved  so  long  afterwards,  and  by 
which  it  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  states  of  Greece.  He,  how- 
ever, committed  a  material  error  in  calling  in  to  the  assistance  of  that 
commonwealth  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  who  made  themselves  masters 
and  tyrants  of  it ;  and  this,  as  we  have  before  observed,  was  an  effect 
of  his  jealousy  of  the  great  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta. 

But  he  was  fully  punished  for  it,  by  the  manner  in  which  Philip 
treated  him.  Aratus  his  son  met  with  a  still  more  deplorable  fate : 
for  that  prince  becoming  completely  wicked,  says  Plutarch,  and  adding 
outrage  to  cruelty,  got  rid  of  him,  not  by  mortal  poison,  but  by  those 
which  destroy  reason,  and  craze  the  brain ;  and  by  that  means  made 
him  commit  such  abominable  actions,  as  would  have  reflected  eternal 
infamy  on  him,  had  they  been  done  voluntarily,  and  when  he  was  in 
his  senses ;  insomuch  that,  though  he  was  at  this  time  very  young, 
and  in  the  bloom  of  his  life,  his  death  was  considered,  not  as  a  mis- 
fortune with  regard  to  himself,  but  as  the  remedy  and  period  of  his 
miseries. 

About  this  time,  Philip  engaged  in  a  successful  expedition  against 
the  Illyrians.  He  had  long  desired  to  possess  himself  of  Lissus ;  but 
believed  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  ever  to  take  the  castle, 
which  was  so  happily  situated,  and  so  strongly  fortified,  that  it  was 
thought  impregnable.  Finding  that  force  would  not  prevail,  he  had 
recourse  to  stratagem.  The  city  was  separated  Arom  the  castle  by  a 
little  valley ;  in  that  he  observed  a  spot  covered  with  trees,  and  very 
fit  to  conceal  an  ambuscade.     Here  he  posted  the  flower  of  his  troops. 
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The  next  day  he  assaulted  another  part  of  the  city.  The  inhabitants* 
who  were  very  numerousy  defended  themselves  with  great  bravery ; 
and,  for  some  time,  the  success  was  equal  on  both  sides.  At  last  they 
made  a  furious  sally,  and  charged  the  besiegers  with  great  vigour. 
The  garrison  of  the  castle,  seeing  Philip  retire  fighting,  imagined  that 
they  should  inevitably  defeat  him ;  and  being  desirous  of  sharing  in 
the  plunder,  most  of  them  came  out  and  joined  the  inhabitants.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  soldiers  who  lay  in  ambuscade,  attacked  the  castle, 
and  carried  it  without  great  resistance.  The  signal  agreed  upon  being 
made,  the  fugitives  faced  about,  and  pursued  the  inhabitants  as  far  as 
the  city,  which  surrendered  a  few  days  after.^ 

M.  Valerius  Levinus,  as  praetor,  had  Greece  and  Macedonia  allotted 
to  him  for  his  province.  He  was  yery  sensible  that,  in  order  to  lessen 
the  forces  of  Philip,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  bring  over 
some  of  his  allies,  among  whom  the  ^tolians  were  the  most  powerful, 
from  his  interest.  He  therefore  began  by  sounding,  in  private  con- 
ferences, the  disposition  of  the  chiefs  of  the  latter  people ;  and,  after 
having  assured  himself  of  them,  he  went  to  the  general  assembly. 
There,  after  expatiating  on  the  flourishing  state  of  the  Romans,  who 
proved  it  by  their  taking  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  and  Gapua  in  Italy, 
he  extolled  the  great  generosity  with  which  the  Romans  behaved 
toward  their  allies,  and  their  constant  fidelity.  He  added,  that  the 
^tolians  might  expect  to  meet  so  much  the  better  treatment  from  the 
Romans,  as  they  would  be  the  first  people  in  that  part  of  the  world 
who  should  have  concluded  an  alliance  with  them.  That  Philip  and 
the  Macedonians  were  dangerous  neighbours,  whose  power  would,  in 
all  probability,  be  of  the  most  fatal  consequence  to  them.  That  the 
Romans  had  already  humbled  their  pride ;  and  would  oblige  them,  not 
only  to  give  up  such  fortresses  as  they  had  taken  from  the  ^tolians, 
but  even  gave  them  cause  to  fear  for  their  own  countries.  That  with 
regard  to  the  Acamanians,  who  had  broken  with  the  ^tolians,  the 
Romans  would  force  them  to  return  to  their  alliance,  on  the  same  con- 
ditions which  had  been  prescribed  to  them,  when  they  were  admitted 
into  it ;  or,  in  case  of  their  refusal,  would  make  them  submit  to  the 
^tolians  by  force  of  arms.* 

Scopas,  who  was  at  that  time  chief  magistrate  of  the  ^tolian  state, 
and  Dorimachus,  who  of  all  the  citizens  had  the  greatest  influence 
and  authority,  strongly  enforced  the  arguments  and  promises  of  the 
praetor,  and  said  many  more  advantageous  things  of  the  grandeur  and 
power  of  the  Romans,  because  they  were  not  obliged  to  speak  as 
modestly  on  those  topics  as  Valerius  Levinui^;  and  the  people  would 
be  more  inclined  to  believe  them  than  a  foreigner,  who  spoke  for  the 
interests  of  his  country.  The  circumstance  which  a£fected  them  most, 
was  the  hope  of  their  possessing  themselves  of  Acamania.  Accord- 
ingly, the  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  Romans  and  the  ^tolians. 
The  people  of  Elis,  of  Lacedaemonia,  Attains  king  of  Pergamus, 
Pleuratus  king  of  Thrace,  and  Scerdiledes  of  lUyria,  were  left  at 
liberty  to  accede  to  this  treaty,  on  the  same  conditions,  if  they  thought 
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proper.  The  conditions  were,  *^that  the  ^tolians  shonid  declare  war 
as  soon  as  possible  against  Philip ;  that  the  Romans  shonid  fnrnish 
them,  at  least,  twenty-five  galleys,  quinqneremes,  or  of  five  benches 
of  oars ;  that  such  cities  as  should  be  taken  from  Achaia,  as  far  as 
the  island  of  Corcyra,  should  be  possessed  by  the  jSItolians,  and  all 
the  spoils  and  captives  by  the  Romans ;  that  the  Romans  should  aid 
the  iEitoliana  in  making  themselves  masters  of  Acarnania;  that  the 
^tolians  should  not  be  allowed  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Philip,  but 
upon  condition  that  he  shonid  be  obliged  to  withdraw  his  troops  out 
of  the  territories  of  the  Romans,  and  those  of  their  allies ;  nor  the 
Romans  with  Philip,  but  on  the  same  terms."  Immediately  hostili- 
ties commenced*  Philip  was  dispossessed  of  some  cities,  after  which 
Levinus  retired  to  Corcyra;  fully  persuaded  that  the  king  had  so 
much  business  and  so  many  enemies  upon  his  hands,  that  he  would 
have  no  time  to  think  of  Italy  or  Hannibal. 

Philip  was  now  in  winter  quarters  at  Pella,  when  advice  was  brought 
him  of  the  new  treaty  of  the  ^tolians.  To  be  the  sooner  able  to 
march  out  against  them,  he  endeavoured  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Mace- 
donia, and  to  secure  it  from  any  invasions  of  its  neighbours.  Scopas, 
on  the  other  side,  made  preparations  for  carrying  on  the  war  agiuust 
the  Aearnanians,  who,  though  they  saw  it  would  be  absolutely  impos- 
sible for  them  to  oppose,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  two  such  powerfdl 
states  as  the  ^tolians  and  Romans,  yet  took  up  arms  out  of  despair, 
rather  than  from  prudential  motives,  and  resolved  to  sell  their  lives 
as  dear  as  possible.  Accordingly,  they  s^t  into  Epirus,  which  lay 
very  near  them,  their  wives,  children,  and  the  old  men  who  were  up- 
wards of  sixty,  and  those  who  remained,  from  the  age  of  fifteen  to 
sixty,  engaged  themselves  by  oath  never  to  return  except  victorious ;  ut- 
tered the  most  dreadful  imprecations  against  such  among  them  as  should 
break  their  oaths ;  and  only  desired  the  Epirots  to  bury,  in  the  same 
grave,  all  who  should  fall  in  the  battle,  with  the  following  inscription 
over  them :  ^^  Here  lie  the  Aeamaniandj  toho  fought  for  their  cauntrtfj 
against  the  uielenee  and  inju^iee  of  the  ^toliane.*'  Full  of  courage, 
they  set  out  directly,  and  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy  to  the  very 
frontiers  of  their  country.  Their  great  resolution  and  bravery  ter- 
rified the  ^tolians,  who  also  received  advice  that  Philip  was  already 
upon  his  march,  to  the  aid  of  his  allies.  Upon  this  they  returned 
home,  and  Philip  did  the  same. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  spring,  Levinus  besieged  Anticyra,  a  city 
of  Achaia,  in  Phocis,  which  surrendered  a  short  time  after.  He  gave 
this  city  to  the  ^tolians,.  keeping  only  the  plunder  for  himself.  Here 
news  was  brought  him  that  he  had  been  nominated  consul  in  his 
absence,  and  that  P.  Sulpitius  was  coming  to  succeed  him  as  pra&tor. 

In  the  treaty  concluded  between  the  Romans  and  iEStolians,  several 
other  powers  had  been  invited  to  accede  to  it ;  and  we  find  that  At- 
talus,  Pleuratus,  and  Scerdiledes,  accepted  the  invitation.  The  ^to- 
lians  exhorted  the  Spartans  to  imitate  those  princes.  Ghleneas,  their  r^ 
presentative,  or  deputy,  put  the  Lacedsdmonians  in  mind  of  all  the  evils 
which  the  Macedonians  had  brought  upon  them ;  the  design  they  had 
always  harboured,  and  still  entertained,  of  enslaving  all  ^eece;  p&r 
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tioilarly  the  saerilegioiifl  inpietj  of  Philip,  ia  plundering  a  temple  in 
the  eity  of  Therm»,  and  his  horrid  treachery  and  cruelty  to  the  Mea* 
amianB.  He  added,  that  they  had  no  reaeoii  te  be  under  any  appro* 
henaions  from  the  Achteana,  who^  after  all  the  loeses  they  had  sue- 
tained  in  the  last  campaign,  would  think,  it  a  great  happiness  to  be 
able  to  defend  their  own  country ;  that  with  respect  to  Philip,  wnen 
he  should  find  the  ^tolians  invade  him  by  land,  and  the  Romans  and 
Attains  by  sea,  he  would  not  think  of  carrying  his  arms  into  Greece^ 
He  concluded  with  desiring  the  Laeedsemoiuans  to  persist  in  their 
alliance  with  ^tolia,  or  at  least  to  rcnaia  neatral.^ 

Lysiscus,  the  representative  of  the  Acarnanians,  spoke  next,  and 
declared  immediately  in  favour  of  the  Macedonians*  He  expatiated 
on  the  services  which  Philip,  and  afterwards  Alexander  the  Great^ 
had  done  Greece,  by  invading  and  ruining  the  Persians,  its  most 
ancient  and  cruel  enemies.  He  put  the  LaeedBemenians  in  mind  of 
the  gentleness  and  clemency  with  which  Antigonos  had  treated  them, 
when  he  took  Sparta*  He  insisted,  that  it  would  be  ignominious,  as 
well  as  dangerous,  to  snffer  barbarians,  for  so  he  called  the  Romans, 
to  enter  Greece.  He  said  that  it  was  worthy  of  the  Spartan  wisdom,  to 
foresee  from  far  the  storm  already  gathering  in  the  west;  and  which 
would  certainly  break,  first  upon  Macedonia,  and  afterwards  all 
Greece,  whom  it  would  involve  in  ruin.  ^^From  what  motive  did 
vonr  ancestors,"  continued  he,  *^  throw  into  a  well  the  man  who  came, 
m  the  name  of  Xerxes,  to  invite  them  to  submit  themselves, to,  and 
join  wi^  that  monarch?  Wherefore  did  Leonidas  your  king,  with 
his  three  hundred  Spartans,  brave  and  defy  death  ?  Was  it  not  merely 
to  defend  the  common  liberties  of  Greeoe  r  And  now  you  are  advised 
to  give  them  up  to  other  barbariana,  who,  the  more  moderate  they 
iqppear,  are  so  muck  the  more  dangeroua.  Aa  to  the  ^tolians,"  said 
he,  ^^  if  it  be  possible  for  them  to  stoop  so  low,  they  may  dishonour 
themselves  by  so  shameful  a  prevarication;  this,  indeed,  would  be 
natural  for  them  to  do,  as  they  are  utter  strangers  to  glory,  and  af- 
fected with  nothing  but  sordid  views  of  interest.  But  as  to  you,  O 
Spartans,  who  are  born  defenders  of  the  liberty  and  honour  of  Greece^ 
you  will  sustain  that  glorious  title  to  the  end." 

The  fragment  of  Polybius,  where  these  two  speeches  are  repeated, 
goes  no  farther ;  and  does  not  inform  us  what  was  the  result  of  them. 
The  sequel  of  the  history,  however,  shows  that  Sparta  joined  witk 
the  iBtolians,  and  entered  into  the  general  treaty.  It  was  at  that  time 
divided  into  two  factions,  whose  intrigues  and  disputes,  being  carried 
to  the  utmost  height,  occasioned  great  disturbances  in  the  city.  One> 
faction  was  warm  for  Philip,  and  the  other  declared  openly  against  him,, 
which  latter  prevailed.  We  find  it  was  headed  by  Machanidas,  who,^ 
taking  advantage  of  the  fends  which  infested  the  commonwealth, 
seized  upon  the  government,  and  made  himself  tyrant  of  his  country. 

P.  Solpitius  and  king  Attains  being  arrived  witk  their  fleet  to  sue* 
oour  the  ^tolians^  the  latter  were  flushed  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes, 
and  the  opposite  party  filled  with  terror ;  espedaily  as  Machanidas^ 
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the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  was  already  invading  the  territories  of  the 
Achseans,  whose  near  neighbour  he  was.     Immediately  the  latter 

Eeople  and  their  allies  sent  a  deputation  to  king  Philip,  and  solicited 
im  to  come  into  Greece  to  defend  and  support  them.  Philip  lost  nc 
tune.  The  iBtoIians  under  Pyrrhus,  who  that  year  had  been  ap^ 
pointed  their  general,  in  conjunction  with  king  Attalus,  advanced  to 
meet  him  as  far  as  Lamia,  a  city  of  Thessaly  in  Phthiotis.  Pyrrhus 
had  been  joined  by  the  troops  which  Attalus  and  Salpitius  had  sent 
him.  Philip  defeated  him  twice ;  and  the  ^tolians  were  forced  to 
shut  themselves  up  in  Lamia,  when  Philip  retired  to  Phalara,  a  city 
of  Thessaly,  with  his  army.^ 

During  his  stay  there,  ambassadors  came  from  Ptolemy  king  of 
Egypt,  from  the  Bhodians,  the  Athenians,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Ohio;  all  with  instructions  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  for  re- 
establishing a  lasting  peace  between  Philip  and  the  JBtolians.  It  was 
not  so  much  from  good  will  for  the  latter,  as  from  the  uneasiness  they 
were  under  in  seeing  Philip  engage  so  strenuously  in  the  affairs  of 
Greece,  which  might  render  him  more  powerful  than  suited  their  in- 
terests. For  his  conquests  over  the  ^tolians  and  their  confederates 
Eaved  the  way  for  his  subjecting  all  Greece,  to  which  his  predecessors 
ad  always  aspired ;  «nd  even  gave  him  access  to  those  cities,  out  of 
Egypt,  which  Ptolemy  possessed.  Philip,  however,  suspended  the  de- 
bates on  the  peace,  till  the  next  assembly  of  the  Achseans  ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  granted  the  ^tolians  a  truce  for  thirty  days.  In  the 
assembly  thev^tolians  made  such  very  unreasonable  proposals,  as 
took  away  all  hopes  of  an  accommodation.  Philip,  offended  that  the 
vanquished  should  take  upon  them  to  prescribe  laws  to  him,  declared, 
that  at  his  coming  into  the  assembly,  he  bad  not  depended  in  any 
manner  on  the  justice  and  sincerity  of  the  JStolians ;  but  that  he  was 
very  glad  to  convince  his  allies  that  he  himself  was  sincerely  desirous 
of  peace,  and  that  the  ^tolians  were  the  only  people  who  opposed  it 
He  set  out  from  thence,  after  having  left  four  thousand  of  his  troops 
to  defend  the  Achseans,  and  went  to  Argos,  where  the  Nemsean  games 
were  about  to  be  exhibited,  the  splendour  of  which  he  was  desirous  of 
augmenting  by  his  presence. 

While  he  was  engaged  in  solemnizing  these  games,  Sulpitius  having 
set  out  from  Naupactum,  and  landed  between  Sicyon  and  Corinth,  laid 
waste  all  the  open  country.  Philip  upon  this  news  left  the  games, 
marched  with  speed  against  the  enemy,  and  meeting  them  laden  with 
spoils,  put  them  to  flight,  and  pursued  them  to  their  ships.  Being 
returned  to  the  games,  he  was  received  with  universal  applause ;  and 
particularly,  because  he  had  laid  down  his  diadem  and  robes  of  state, 
and  mingled  indiscriminately  with  the  rest  of  the  spectators ;  a  very 
pleasing  as  well  as  soothing  sight  to  the  inhabitants  of  free  cities. 
Bat  as  his  unaffected  and  popular  behaviour  had  gained  him  the  love 
of  all,  so  his  ^lormous  excesses  soon  made  him  odious.  It  was  now 
his  custom  to  go  at  night  into  people's  houses  in  a  plebeian  dress,  and 
there  practise  every  kind  of  licentiousness.  It  was  not  safe  for  fathers 

*A.  M.8796.    AatJ.  aSOS.    LIt.  1.  utiL  e.  29— «3.    Poljb.  L  x.  p.  61X. 
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and  husbands  to  oppose  him  on  these  occasions,  for  fear  of  being 
murdered. 

Some  days  after  the  solemniBation  of  the  games,  Philip,  with  the 
Achseans,  whose  captain-general  was  Cjcliadus,  having  crossed  the 
river  of  Larissa,  advanced  as  far  as  the  city  of  Elis,  which  had  received 
an  ^tolian  garrison.  The  first  day  he  laid  waste  the  neighbouring 
lands;  he  afterwards  drew  near  the  city,  in  order  of  battle,  and  caused 
some  bodies  of  horse  to  advance  to  the  gates  to  force  the  ^tolians  to 
make  a  sally.  They  accordingly  came  out,  but  Philip  was  greatly 
surprised  to  find  some  Roman  soldiers  among  them.  Sulpitius  having 
left  Naupactum  with  fifteen  galleys,  and  landed  four  thousand  men, 
had  entered  the  city  of  Elis  in  the  night.  The  fight  was  very  bloody. 
Demophatites,  general  of  the  cavalry  of  Elis,  seeing  Philopoemen,  who 
commanded  that  of  the  Aohasans,  advanced  from  the  ranks,  and  spurred 
toward  him  with  great  impetuosity.  The  latter  waited  for  him  with 
the  utmost  resolution ;  and,  preventing  his  blow,  laid  him  dead,  with 
a  thrust  of  his  pike,  at  his  horse's  feet.  Demophantes  having  thus 
fallen,  his  cavalry  fled.  I  mentioned  Philopoemen  before,  and  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  more  particularly  of  him  hereafter.  On  the 
other  side,  the  infantry  of  Elis  had  fought  with  advantage.  The  king 
now  perceiving  that  his  troops  began  to  give  way,  spurred  his  horse 
into  the  midst  of  the  Roman  foot.  His  horse  being  wounded  with  a 
javelin,  threw  him.  It  was  then  the  battle  grew  furious,  both  sides 
making  extraordinary  efibrts;  the  Romans  to  take  Philip  prisoner, 
and  the  Macedonians  to  save  him.  The  king  signalized  his  courage 
on  this  occasion,  having  been  obliged  to  fight  a  long  time  on  foot  in 
the  midst  of  the  cavalry,  and  a  great  slaughter  was  made  in  this  en- 
gagement. At  last,  being  carried  ofi"  by  his  soldiers,  and  remounted 
on  another  horse,  he  retired.  The  king  encamped  about  five  miles 
from  that  place;  and  the  next  day,  having  attacked  a  castle,  into 
which  a  great  number  of  peasants,  with  all  their  flocks,  had  retired,  he 
took  four  thousand  prisoners,  and  twenty  thousand  head  of  cattle  of 
all  sorts ;  an  advantage  which  might  console  him  for  the  affront  he 
had  lately  received  at  Elis.^ 

That  instant,  advice  was  brought  him  that  the  barbarians  had  made 
an  incursion  into  Macedonia ;  upon  which  he  immediately  set  out  to 
defend  his  country,  having  left  with  the  allies  a  detachment  from  his 
army  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  men.  Sulpitius  retired  with  his 
fleet  to  JEgina,  where  he  joined  king  Attains,  and  passed  the  winter. 
Some  time  after,  the  Achaeans  gave  the  JStolians  and  the  people  of 
Elis  battle  near  Messenc,  in  which  they  had  the  advantage. 

SECTION  V.  —  EDUCATION   AND   GREAT  QUALITIES   OP   PHILOPCEMEN. 

Philop(BMBN,  of  whom  frequent  mention  will  be  made  hereafter, 
was  of  Megalopolis,  a  city  of  Arcadia  in  Peloponnesus.  He  was  nobly 
educated  by  Gassander  of  Mantinea,  who,  after  his  father's  death,  out 
of  gratitude  for  the  important  services  he  had  received  from  him«  un- 
dertook to  be  guardian  and  governor  to  his  son  Philopcemen.' 

*  Plat  in  Philop.  p.  360.  '  Ibid.  p.  35S— 8(S^. 
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Being  come  to  years  of  discretion,  he  was  put  under  the  care  of 
Ecdemus  and  Demophanes,  citizens  of  Megalopolis,  who  had  been* 
scholars  to  Arcesilaus,  founder  of  the  n«w  academy.  The  scope  of 
philosophy  in  those  days  was,  to  prompt  mankind  to  serve  their 
country ;  and,  by  its  precepts,  to  enable  them  to  govern  republicSy 
and  transact  the  greatest  affairs  of  state.  This  was  the  inestimable^ 
advantage  the  two  philosophers  in  question  procured  Philopoemen,  and- 
rendered  him  the  common  blessing  of  Greece.  And  indeed,  as  it  \» 
said  that  mothers  love  those  children  beet  whid»  they  bring  forth  whenr 
advanced  in  years,  Cbroece,  as  having  given  birth  to  Pbtlopoemen  in 
old  age,  and  after  so  many  illustrious  persctnages,  had  e  sii^ular  affec- 
tion for,  and  took  a  pleasure  ia  enlarging  his  power,  in  proportion  as 
his  fame  increased.  He  was  called  ^^the  last  of  the  Qreeks,"  as  Brutus 
was  afterwards  called  '^  the  last  of  the  Bomans ;"  undoubtedly  to  imply, 
that  Greece,  after  Philopcemen,  had  {woduced  no  great  man  worthy 
of  her  ancient  glory. 

Having  formed  himself  upon  the  model  of  Epaminondas,  he  copied 
admirably  his  prudence  in  debating  and  resolving  upon  affairs ;  his 
activity  and  boldness  in  executing ;  and  his  perfect  disinterestedness ; 
but  as  to  his  gentleness,  patience  and  moderation,  with  regard  to  the 
feuds  and  divisions  which  usually  break  oat  in  a  state,  these  he  could 
never  imitate.  A  certain  spirit  of  contention,  which  resuhed  naturally 
from  his  headstrong  and  fiery  temper,  had  qualified  him  better  for  the 
military  than  political  virtues. 

And  indeed,  from  his  infancy,  the  only  okas  of  people  he  loved  wtm 
soldiers ;  and  he  took  a  delight  only  in  such  exercises  as  were  neces- 
sary to  qualify  him  for  the  profession  of  arms ;  s«eh  as  fighting  in 
armour,  riding,  and  throwing  the  javelin.  And  as  he  seemed,  by  hi» 
muscles  and  stature,  to  be  very  well  made  for  wrestling,  and  seme 
particular  friends  advising  him  to  apply  himself  to  it,  he  asked  them, 
whether  his  exercise  of  the  athletss  eontributed  to  the  making  a  man 
the  better  soldier  ?  His  friends  could  not  help  answering,  that  the 
life  of  the  athletse,  who  were  obliged  te  observe  a  fixed  aad  regular 
regimen,  to  eat  a  certain  food,  and  that  always  at  started  hours,  and 
to  devote  a  certain  number  of  hours  to  sleep,  in  order  to  preserve  their 
robustness,  in  which  the  greatest  part  of  their  merit  consisted,  differed' 
entirely  from  that  of  soldiers,  who  firequently  are  obliged  to  submit  te 
hunger  and  thirsty  cold  and  heat ;  and  have  not  ahriqfs  fixed  hours 
either  for  eating  or  sleeping.  From  thenceforth  he  eeaceived  the 
highest  contempt  for  the  athletic  exercises ;  looking  upon  them  as  of 
no  service  to  the  public,  and  considering  them,  from  that  inatant,  as 
unworthy  a  man  of  any  elevation  of  soul,  happiness  of  talents,  or  love 
for  his  country. 

The  moment  he  quitted  his  govemoraand  masters,,  he  er*;flBred  among 
the  troops  which  the  city  of  Meg^lafMlis  sent  to  make  iiseuraions  into 
Laconia,  in  order  to  plunder  and  bring  off  from  thenoe  cettle  and  slaves^ 
And  in  all  these  inroads,  he  was  ever  the  first  that  mareiHsl  oat,  and 
the  last  who  came  in* 

During  the  intervals  in  which  there  were  no  troops  in  the  field,  he 
used  to  employ  his  leisure  in  hunting,  to  make  himself  robust  and 
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nimble ;  >r  to  spend  his  boors  in  throwing  np  and  cultivating  the 
ground,  havriig  a  fine  estate  three  miles  from  the  city,  whither  he  used 
to  retire  very  frequently  after  dinner  or  supper.  At  night  he  would 
throw  himself  on  a  bed  of  straw,  like  one  of  his  slaves,  and  sleep  so 
till  next  day.  The  next  morning  by  daybreak,  he  used  to  go  with 
his  Tine-dressers,  and  work  in  the  vineyard,  or  follow  the  plough  with 
his  peasants.  After  this,  it  was  his  custom  to  return  to  the  city,  and 
employ  himself  in  public  affairs  with  his  friends  and  the  magistrates. 

Whatever  he  got  in  wars,  he  expended  either  in  horses  and  arms, 
or  employed  it  in  ransoming  the  citizens  who  had  been  taken  prisoners. 
He  endeavoured  to  increase  his  estate  by  improving  his  lands,  which 
of  all  profits  is  the  most  lawful ;  and  was  not  satisfied  with  barely 
visiting  it  now  and  then,  and  merely  for  diversion  sake,  but  devoted 
his  whole  care  to  it ;  persuaded  that  nothing  is  more  worthy  of  a  man 
of  probity  avd  honour,  than  to  improve  his  own  fortune,  provided  he 
does  not  injure  that  of  his  neighbour. 

I  must  entreat  my  readers,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  form  a  right 
judgment  of  Philopcsmen,  to  convey  themselves  in  imagination,  back 
to  the  ages  I  am  speaking  of,  and  to  call  to  mind  with  what  industry 
all  well-govemed  nations,  as  Hebrews,  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans, 
applied  themselves  to  the  tilling  of  land  and  manual  labour ;  and  the 
high  esteem  in  which  such  exercises  were  had  in  those  ages.  It  is 
universally  known  that  the  Romans,  after  having  gained  signal  victo 
ries,  and  alighted  from  the  triumphal  car,  crowned  with  laurels  and 
glory,  returned  immediately  to  their  farms,  whence  they  had  been 
elected  to  command  armies  ;  and  went  to  guide  the  plough  and  oxen, 
with  the  same  hands  which  had  just  before  vanquished  and  defeated 
their  enemies.  According  to  our  customs  and  way  of  thinking,  the 
exercises  above  mentioned  are  very  low  and  contemptible  ;  but  it  is  a 
pity  they  should  be  thought  so.  Luxury,  by  corrupting  our  manners, 
has  vitiated  our  judgment.  It  makes  us  consider  as  great  and  valuable, 
what  really  in  itself  deserves  nothing  but  contempt;  and  it  affixes,  on 
the  contrary,  an  idea  of  contempt  and  meanness,  to  things  of  solid 
beauty  and  real  greatness. 

Philoposmen  was  Tery  fond  of  intercourse  with  philosophers,  and 
read  their  works  with  the  greatest  satisfaction ;  he,  however,  did  not 
read  them  all  without  distinction,  but  such  only  as  could  contribute 
to  his  improvement  in  virtue.  Of  all  the  great  ideas  in  Homer,  he 
sought  and  retained  such  only  as  exalt  the  courage  and  excite  to  great 
exploits ;  and  that  poet  abounds  with  ideas  of  this  kind,  no  writer 
having  ever  painted  valour  in  such  strong  and  lively  colours.  But 
the  other  wons  in  which  Philopcsmen  delighted  most,  were  those  of 
Evangelus,  called  the  Tactics — that  is,  the  art  of  drawing  up  troops 
in  order  of  battle  — and  the  histories  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  for  it 
was  his  opinion  that  words  should  always  be  made  relative  to  actions, 
and  theoi7  to  practice ;  having  very  little  regard  for  those  books  that 
are  written  merdy  to  satisfy  a  vain  curiosity,  or  furnish  a  rapid  and 
transient  amusement. 

After  be  had  read  the  precepts  and  rules  of  the  Tactics,  he  did  not 
value  rlie  demonstrations  of  them  in  plans  drawn  upon  paper,  but 
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used  to  make  the  application  on  the  spot,  in  the  several  places  he 
came  to ;  for  in  his  marches  he  used  to  observe  exactly  the  position 
of  the  hills  as  well  as  valleys,  all  the  irregalarities  of  the  ground,  the 
several  different  forms  and  figures  battalions  and  squadrons  are 
obliged  to  take  by  rivulets,  floods,  and  defiles  in  their  way,  which 
oblige  them  to  close  or  extend  themselves ;  and  after  having  reflected 
seriously  on  these  particulars,  he  would  discourse  on  them  with  those 
in  his  company. 

He  was  in  his  thirtieth  year  when  CleomeneSy  king  of  Sparta, 
attacked  Megalopolis.  We  have  seen  what  courage  and  greatness  of 
soul  he  displayed  on  that  occasion.  He  signalized  himself  no  less, 
some  months  after,  in  the  battle  of  Selasia,  where  Antigonus  gained 
a  famous  victory  over  the  same  Gleomenes.  The  king  of  Macedon, 
charmed  with  such  exalted  merit,  to  which  he  himself  had  been  wit- 
ness, made  him  very  advantageous  offers,  to  attach  him  to  his  service. 
So  great,  however,  was  his  love  for  his  country,  that  he  refused  them ; 
not  to  mention  that  he  had  naturally  an  aversion  to  a  court  life,  which 
not  only  requires  great  subjection  in  the  man  who  devotes  himself  to 
it,  but  deprives  him  of  his  liberty.  But,  as  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  pass  his  life  in  indolence  and  inaction,  he  went  into  Crete,  which 
was  engaged  in  war,  to  improve  himself  in  the  art  of  war.  Crete 
served  him  as  an  excellent  school ;  so  that  he  made  great  progress  in 
it,  and  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  in  that  science.  He  there  found 
men  of  a  very  warlike  disposition,  expert  in  combats  of  every  kind, 
extremely  temperate,  and  inured  to  most  severe  discipline. 

After  having  served  for  some  time  in  the  troops  of  that  island,  he 
returned  among  the  Achssans,  who  had  heard  such  great  things  of 
him,  that  immediately  upon  his  arrival  he  was  appointed  general  of 
the  horse.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  his 
forces,  among  whom  he  did  not  find  the  least  order  or  discipline.  But 
he  could  neither  dissemble  nor  suffer  such  a  degeneracy.  He  him- 
self, therefore,  went  from  city  to  city,  exhorting  particularly  all  the 
young  men,  inspiring  them  with  sentiments  of  honour,  animating  them 
with  promises  of  reward,  and  sometimes  employing  severity  and 
punishment  when  he  found  them  rebellious  and  ungovernable.  He 
exercised  and  reviewed  them  often  ;  or  made  them  engage  in  tourna- 
ments, on  such  spots  as  would  admit  of  the  greatest  number  of  spec- 
tators. By  this  practice,  he  soon  made  all  his  soldiers  so  robust, 
expert,  and  courageous,  and  at  the  same  time  so  ready  and  nimble, 
that  the  several  evolutions  and  motions,  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  or 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  either  of  all  the  squadrons  together,  or 
of  each  trooper  singly,  were  performed  with  so  much  skill  and  ease, 
that  a  spectator  would  almost  have  concluded,  that  this  cavalry,  like 
one  individual  body,  moved  itself  spontaneously,  at  the  impression  of 
one  and  the  same  will. 

In  the  battle  fought  near  the  city  of  Elis,  the  last  we  mentioned, 
and  in  which  he  commanded  the  horse,  he  gained  great  honour ;  and 
it  was  said  universally,  that  he  was  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  private 
soldiers,  with  regard  to  the  strength  and  ardour  of  his  attacks,  nrr 
showed  less  wisdom  and  prudence  than  the  oldest  and  most  expe- 
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rienced  generals ;  and  that,  therefore,  he  was  equally  capable  either 
of  fighting  or  oommanding. 

Aratns,  indeed,  was  the  first  who  raised  the  Achsean  league  to  the 
exalted  pitch  of  glory  and  power  it  attained.  Till  he  rose,  they 
were  weak  and  greatly  despised^  because  divided,  and  every  city 
among  them  was  studious  of  nothing  but  its  private  interest.  But 
Aratus  made  them  formidable  by  uniting  and  allying  them  together ; 
and  his  design  was  to  form  one  body  and  one  power  of  all  Pelopon- 
nesus, which,  by  this  union,  would  have  become  invincible.  The  suc- 
cess of  his  enterprises  was  not  owing  so  much  to  his  courage  and 
intrepidity,  as  to  his  prudence,  address,  affability,  benevolence,  and, 
which  was  considered  as  a  defect  in  his  politics,  to  the  friendship  he 
contracted  with  foreign  princes,  and  which,  indeed,  subjected  his 
state  to  them.  But  the  instant  Philopoemen  assumed  the  reigns  of 
government,  and  as  he  was  a  great  captain,  and  had  come  off  victo- 
rious in  all  his  former  battles,  he  roused  the  courage  of  the  Achseans ; 
and  finding  they  were  able  to  make  head  alone  against  their  enemies, 
he  obliged  them  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  foreign  powers. 

He  made  a  great  number  of  improvements  in  the  discipline  of  the 
Achsean  troops,  and  changed  the  manner  of  their  exercise  and  their 
arms,  which  had  a  great  many  defects.  He  obliged  them  to  use  large 
and  ponderous  shields,  gave  them  strong  lances,  helmets,  and  armour 
for  the  breast  and  thigh;  and  thereby  accustomed  them  to  fight 
vigorously  and  gain  ground,  instead  of  hovering  and  flying  about 
like  light-armed  troops,  who  rather  skirmish  than  fight  in  line  of 
battle. 

He  afterwards  endeavoured  at  another  improvement,  which  was 
much  more  difficult  as  well  as  more  important  in  one  sense ;  and  this 
was  to  curb  and  restrain  their  luxury  and  excessive  profusion  and 
expense.  I  say,  to  restrain ;  imagining  that  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  him  to  eradicate  their  violent  fondness  for  dress  and  outward 
ornaments.  He  began  by  substituting  a  different  object  in  their 
place,  by  inspiring  them  with  a  love  for  another  kind  of  munificence, 
viz.,  to  distinguish  themselves  by  their  horses,  their  arras,  and  other 
things  relating  to  war.  This  ardour  had  an  effect  even  on  their 
women,  who  now  spent  their  whole  time  in  working  for  their  husbands 
or  children.  The  only  things  now  seen  in  their  hands  were  helmets, 
which  they  adorned  with  plumes  of  feathers,  tinged  with  the  brightest 
dyes ;  coats  of  mail  for  horsemen,  and  cloaks  for  the  soldiers,  all 
which  they  embroidered.  The  bare  sight  of  these  habits  inflamed 
their  courage,  'breathed  in  them  a  strong  desire  to  defy  the  greatest 
dangers,  and  a  kind  of  impatience  to  fly  in  quest  of  glory.  Pomp, 
in  all  other  things  which  attract  the  eye,  savs  Plutarch,  inevitably 
induces  luxury,  and  inspires  all  those  who  take  a  pleasure  in  gazine 
upon  it,  with  a  secret  effeminacy  and  indolence ;  the  senses,  enchanted 
and  dazzled  by  these  deceitful  charms,  conspiring  to  seduce  the  mind 
itself,  and  to  enervate  it  by  their  soft  insinuations ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  magnificence  whose  object  is  arms,  animates  and  exalts 
courage. 

PhUopoemen  is  not  the  only  great  man  who  had  this  way  of  think* 
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ing.  Plutarch  obflerves,  that  Bratos,  who  had  aocustomed  his  officera 
not  to  be  superfluous  on  any  other  occasion,  was  persuaded  that  tho 
richness  and  splendour  of  the  armour  and  weapons  which  soldiers 
have  always  in  their  hands,  or  on  their  bodies,  «xaH  the  courage  of 
men  who  are  naturally  brave  and  ambitious ;  and  engage  such  as  are 
of  a  covetous  temper  to  exert  themselves  the  more  in  fight,  in  order 
to  defend  their  arms,  which  they  look  upon  as  a  precious  and  honoar- 
able  profession.  The  author  in  question  tells  us,  that  the  circom- 
stanoe  which  gained  Sertorius  the  affection  of  the  Spaniards,  was  his 
bestowing  on  them,  with  a  very  liberal  hand,  gold  and  silver  to  adorn 
their  helmets,  and  enrich  their  shields.  This  was  also  the  opinion  of 
Caesar,^  who  always  gave  his  soldiers  arms  that  glittered  with  gold 
and  silver ;  and  this  he  did  not  only  for  pomp  and  splendour,  but 
that  they  might  act  with  greater  courage  in  battle,  for  the  defence  of 
arms  of  so  great  a  value.^ 

I  must  not  omit  observing,  that  generals,  no  less  renowned  than 
those  we  have  mentioned,  differed  in  opinion  from  them.  Mithridates, 
taught  by  his  misfortunes,  the  little  advantage  which  splendour  is  to 
an  army,  would  not  allow  such  arms  as  were  gilded  and  enriched  with 
precious  stones ;  and  began  to  consider  them  as  the  riches  of  the  con- 

S[ueror,  and  not  the  strength  of  those  who  wore  them.'  Papirius,  the 
amous  dictator,  who,  by  defeating  the  Samnites,  repaid  the  affront 
which  the  Romans  had  received  at  the  Furcse  Caudince,  said  to  his 
troops,  that  it  was  proper  for  a  soldier  to  appear  with  a  rough  and 
stern  aspect ;  that  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  ill  became  him  ;  and 
that  steel  and  bravery  ought  to  form  his  glory  and  pride.  And  in- 
deed, adds  he,  gold  and  silver  are  rather  spoils  than  arms.  These  or- 
naments dassle  the  eye  before  the  battle ;  but  make  a  most  hideous 
appearance  in  the  midst  of  blood  and  slaughter.  The  soldier's  orna- 
ment is  his  valour ;  the  rest  is  always  consequential  of  victory.  A 
rich  enemy  falls  a  prey  to  the  conqueror,  however  poor  he  may  be.* 
It  is  well  known  that  Alexander  the  Great  entertained  the  same  idea 
of  the  richness  and  magnificence  of  the  arms  of  the  Persians.^ 

In  this  diversity  of  opinion,  it  does  not  become  me  to  pronounce, 
which  of  those  great  men  was  the  most  correct  in  his  ideas.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  judgment  of  Philopoennen, 
who,  seeing  luxury  prevalent  and  established  in  his  country,  did  not 
ihink  it  advisable  to  banish  it  entirely,  but  contented  himself  with 
directing  it  to  an  object  more  laudable  in  itself,  and  more  worthy  ef 
brave  men. 

After  Philoposmen  had  accustomed  the  youns  men  to  mak^  their 
splendour  consist  in  that  of  their  arms,  he  himself  exercised  and 

formed  them  very  carefully  in  all  the  parts  of  military  discipline.    On 

- '     '  -  —  ■   —  ■ 

*  H&bebat  tain  cnltof  millteB,  ut  Tgeuto  et  &aro  politis  armis  omaret,  rimnl  et  ad  specie^ 
at  quo  tenaoiorea  eoram  hi  pmlfto  OMent  metn  damni. —  Sveton.  in  Jul.  Cs»far.  e.  67. 

«  Plat  in  Brut  p.  1001.  '  lUd.  fai  Lnenllo,  p.  400. 

*  Honidum  militem  ew*  dabtra,  noa  ooelatam  aaro  argantaqva,  tad  fcrro  et  aaimis  fretaa* 
Qnippe  ilia  prtednm  Terini  qnam  arma  ease :  nitentia  ante  rem,  deformia  inter  sangainem  at 
▼nlnara.  Vtrtntem  eaie  mHitia  deeM,  et  onraia  ilia  rietoriam  aequl :  et  ditem  hofltem  qaamTii 
pauperis,  Tiotorie,  praBminm  esee.— LIt.  1.  iz.  n.  40. 

*  Acleni  hoBtium  aaro  pnrparaqae  fulgentem  intaeri  Jnbebat,  pr»dani|  non  ana*  geaianten. 
Imt,  et  imbellibafl  feminie  aumm  yiri  eriperent — Q«  Cart  L  iL  o.  10. 
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tbe  other  side,  the  youths  were  very  attentive  to  the  instnictions  ho 
gftTe  them  conoemiiig  military  evolutions ;  whence  there  arose  a  kind 
of  emulation  among  them^  which  should  execute  them  with  the  greatest 
ease  and  diligenoe.  They  were  greatly  pleased  with  the  manner  of 
drawing  up  in  order  oi^  battle,  which  he  taught  them ;  because  they 
conceived,  that  where  the  ranks  were  so  very  close,  they  would  be  the 
more  difficult  to  break ;  and  their  arms,  though  much  more  ponderous 
than  before,  felt  much  lighter,  because  they  took  greater  delight  in 
carrying  them,  from  their  splendour  and  beauty ;  and  to  see  them 
embrued  in  the  blood  of  their  enemies. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  Philopoemen,  in  whatever  light  we  view 
him,  was  a  great  captain,  and  a  noble  pattern  for  the  imitation  of  all 
who  embrace  a  military  life.  I  cannot  too  strongly  exhort  young  offi^ 
cers  to  study  diligently  so  perfect  a  model,  and  to  imitate  him  in  all 
those  things  in  which  he  is  imitable  by  them. 

SECTION  VI. — EXPEDITIONS  OF  PHILIP  AND  StJLPITltJS.     A  DIGRESSION 

OF  POLYBIUS  UPON  SIGNALS  MADE  BT  FIRE. 

Ws  have  already  said,  that  Sulpitius  the  proconsul,  and  king 
Attalus,  had  continued  in  winter  quarters  at  iBgina*^  As  soon  as 
spring  appeared  they  had  quitted  them,  and  sailed  to  Lemnos  with 
their  fleets,  which  together  amounted  to  sixty  galleys.  Philip,  on  the 
other  side,  that  he  might  be  able  to  oppose  the  enemy  either  by  sea 
or  land,  advanced  toward  Demetrias,  whither  the  ambassadors  of  the 
allies  came  from  all  parts,  to  implore  his  aid  in  the  imminent  danger 
to  which  they  were  exposed.  Philip  gave  them  a  favourable  recep- 
tion ;  and  promised  to  furnish  them  with  such  succours  as  the  present 
juncture,  and  the  necessity  of  their  affairs,  might  require.  He  kept 
his  promise,  and  sent  bodies  of  soldiers  into  different  places,  to  secure 
them  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  He  repaired  to  Scotusa,  and 
oi.  ected  his  troops  to  march  thither  from  Larissa,  which  lies  very  near 
it,  and  then  returned  to  Demetrias.  And  in  order  to  give  seasonable 
succour  to  such  of  his  allies  as  should  be  attacked,  h^  fixed  signals  in 
Phocis,  Eubcea,  and  in  the  little  island  of  Peparethos ;  and  placed,  in 
that  part  where  he  lay,  on  Tisseum,  a  very  lofty  mountain  of  Thessaly^ 
men  to  observe  them,  that  he  might  have  speedy  notice  of  the  enemy's 
march,  and  of  the  places  he  might  design  to  attack.  I  shall  explain 
these  signals  hereafter. 

The  proconsul  and  king  Attalus  advanced  toward  Euboea,  and  laid 
siege  to  Ors&a,  one  of  its  chief  cities.  It  was  defended  by  two  castles 
strongly  fortified,  and  was  able  to  hold  out  a  long  time ;  but  Plator, 
who  commanded  it  under  Philip,  surrendered  treacherously  to  the  be- 
siegers. He  had  purposely  made  the  signals  too  late,  that  Philip 
might  not  have  an  opportunity  of  succouring  it.  But  the  same  did 
not  happen  to  Chalcis,  which  Sulpitius  besieged  immediately  after  the 
taking  of  Ors&a.  The  signals  were  made  very  seasonably  there ;  and 
the  commander,  deaf  and  untractable  to  the  offisrs  of  the  proconHul, 
prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence.  Sulpitius  perceived  that  he  had 
made  an  imprudent  attempt,  and  was  so  wise  as  to  desist  immediately 

'  A.  M.  3797.    Ant  J.  C.  207.    Poljrb.  L  z.  p.  612—414.    Ut.  L  zzTiiL  n.  6— S 
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from  it.  The  city  was  strongly  fortified  in  itself ;  and  besides,  situ- 
ated on  the  Enripus,  that  famous  strait,  in  which  the  sea  does  not  ebb 
and  flow  seven  times  every  day,  at  fixed  and  stated  hoars,  as,  says 
Livy,  is  commonly  reported,  but  irregularly,  while  the  waves  roll  on 
all  sides  with  such  impetuosity,  that  they  seem  like  torrents  falling 
precipitately  from  the  mountains ;  so  that  ships  can  never  ride  there 
in  safety.^ 

Attalus  besieged  Opontus,  a  city  situated  not  far  from  the  seaside, 
among  the  Locrians,  in  Achaia.     Philip  advanced  with  incredible  dili- 

fence  to  its  aid,  having  marched  upwards  of  sixty  miles  in  one  day.^ 
'he  city  had  been  just  taken  before  he  arrived ;  and  he  might  have 
surprised  Attalus,  who  was  employed  in  plundering  the  place,  had  not 
the  latter,  the  instant  he  heard  of  his  approach,  retired  with  great 
precipitation.     However,  Philip  pursued  him  to  the  seaside. 

Attalus  having  retired  to  Orssa,  and  received  advice  there,  that 
Prusias  king  of  Bithynia  had  entered  his  territories,  he  returned  to- 
ward Asia,  and  Sulpitius  to  the  island  of  iBgina.  Philip,  after  having 
taken  some  small  cities,  and  frustrated  a  project  of  Machanidas,  the 
Spartan  tyrant,  who  designed  to  attack  the  people  of  Elis,  who  were 
employed  in  preparing  for  the  solemnization  of  the  Olympic  games, 
repaired  to  the  assembly  of  the  Achssans,  which  was  held  at  JGgium, 
where  he  expected  to  find  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  and  to  join  it  with 
his  own ;  but  advice  being  brought,  that  the  ships  of  the  Romans  and 
king  Attalus  had  sailed  away,  his  fleet  also  left. 

Philip  was  truly  grieved  to  find,  that  though  he  employed  the  ut- 
most diligence  in  all  his  projects,  he  always  came  too  late  to  put  them 
in  execution ;  fortune,  he  would  say,  taking  a  pleasure  in  bereaving 
him  of  every  opportunity,  and  in  frustrating  all  his  incursions  and 
expeditions.  He,  however,  concealed  his  uneasiness  from  the  as- 
sembly, and  spoke  with  an  air  of  confidence  and  resolution.  Having 
called  the  gods  and  men  to  witness,  that  he  had  never  neglected  an^ 
opportunity  of  marching  out  on  all  occasions,  in  quest  of  an  enemy ; 
he  added,  that  he  did  not  know  which  side  used  the  greatest  despatch ; 
whether  himself  in  flying  to  the  aid  of  his  allies,  or  his  enemies  in 
escaping  his  pursuits;  that  this  was  a  tacit  confession  that  they 
thought  themselves  inferior  to  him  in  strength  ;  nevertheless,  that  he 
hoped  soon  to  gain  so  complete  a  victory  over  them,  as  would  evi- 
dently demonstrate  his  superiority.  This  speech  greatly  encouraged 
the  allies.  After  having  given  the  necessary  orders,  and  made  some 
expeditions  of  no  great  importance,  he  returned  into  Macedonia,  to 
carry  on  the  war  against  the  Danlani.n.  . 

DIGRESSION  OF  POLYBIUS  ON  THB  SIGNALS  MADE  BY  FIRE. 

The  subject  which  Polybius  here  treats,  is  sufficiently  curious  in 

'  Haud  alia  infestior  classi  statio  est  Nam  et  renti  ab  atriusqua  terre  pnealtis  montibufl 
eabiti  ao  pro  cellosi  06  dejiciunt,  et  fretum  ipsum  Eoripi,  non  saptieopdie,  sicat  fama  fart^ 
temporibu0  statis  reoiprocat ;  sed  temere,  in  modam  Tenti,  nano  hue,  Duno  illao,  verso  mari» 
volut  moQte  prsoipiti  devolatus  torrens  rapitor.     Ita  neo  neole,  neo  die,  quies  navibus  datar. 

•Liv. 

*  80  lilvy  relatefl ;  wbloh  is  certainly  a  prodigious  day's  march  for  an  army. 
'  Philippus  moerebat  et  angebatar,  cum  ad  omnia  ipse  raptim  isset,  nnlli  tamen  se  rei  in 
tempore  ocourrisse ;  et  raplentem  omnia  ex  oculis  elusisse  celeritatem  snam  fortanam. — Lir. 
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itself,  and  besides  bears  so  near  a  relation  to  the  facts  I  am  now  relat- 
ing, as  to  excuse  my  introducing  a  digression,  that -will  not  be  of 
reat  length,  and  which  the  reader  may  pass  over  if  he  finds  it  tedious, 
shall  repeat  it  almost  literally  as  I  find  it  in  Polybius.  Livy,^  in 
his  account  of  the  particulars  above  related,  and  which  he  copied 
almost  verbatim  from  Polybius,  mentions  the  same  signals  made  by 
fire ;  but  he  only  hints  at  them,  because,  as  they  were  not  invented 
by  the  Romans,  consequently  this  was  a  subject  which  did  not  relate 
so  immediately  to  the  history  he  was  writing.  This  artifice  of  the  sig- 
nals, which  is  a  part  of  the  art  of  war,  belongs  properly  to  the  history 
of  tiie  Greeks,  and  shows  to  how  great  a  perfection  they  had  carried 
all  the  parts  of  that  noble  art,  the  judicious  reflections  they  had  formed 
in  all  things  relative  to  it,  and  the  astonishing  progress  they  had 
made,  in  respect  to  the  construction  of  machines  of  war,  different 
kinds  of  armour,  and  military  signals.' 

As  the  making  of  signals  by  fire,  says  Polybius,  though  of  great 
use  in  war,  has  hitherto  not  been  treated  with  any  accuracy,  I  believe 
it  will  not  be  proper  to  pass  over  them  superficially,  but  to  dwell  a 
little  upon  that  head,  in  order  to  give  my  readers  a  more  perfect  idea 
of  it. 

It  is  a  truth  universally  acknowledged,  that  opportunity  is  of  great 
advantage  in  all  things,  but  especially  in  war.  Now,  among  the  seve- 
ral things  which  have  been  invented  to  enable  men  to  seize  it,  nothing 
can  be  more  conducive  to  that  end  than  signals  made  by  fire.  Whether 
transactions  have  happened  but  a  little  before,  or  are  then  transacting, 
they  may,  by  this  method,  be  very  easily  made  known,  at  places  dis- 
tant three  or  four  days'  journey  from  where  they  happened,  and  some- 
times at  a  still  ereater  distance ;  and  by  this  help,  the  necessary  aids 
may  be  obtained  in  time. 

Formerly,  this  method  of  giving  notice  was  of  very  little  advantage, 
because  of  its  too  great  simplicity.  For,  in  order  to  make  use  of  it, 
it  was  necessary  that  certain  signals  should  be  agreed  upon :  and,  as 
events  are  infinitely  various,  it  was  impossible  to  communicate  the 
greatest  part  of  them  by  this  method.  As  for  instance,  not  to  depart 
from  the  present  history,  it  was  very  easy  to  make  known,  at  a  dis- 
tance, that  a  fleet  had  arrived  at  Orsea,  at  Peparethos,  or  at  Ghalcis; 
because  the  parties  whom  it  concerned  had  foreseen  this,  and  accord- 
ingly had  agreed  upon  such  signals  as  might  denote  it.  But  an  un- 
expected insurrection,  a  treason,  a  horrid  murder  committed  in  a  city, 
and  such  like  accidents,  as  happen  but  too  often,  and  which  cannot  be 
foreseen ;  this  kind  of  events,  which  require  immediate  consideration 
and  remedy,  cannot  be  signified  by  a  beacon.  For  it  is  not  possible 
to  asree  upon  a  signal  for  such  events  as  it  is  impossible  to  foresee. 

iBneas,^  who  wrote   a   treatise  on  the  duties  of  a  general,   en- 

*  Philipptts,  ut  ad  omnes  hoatium  motus  pouet  ocourrere,  Id  Phooidem  atqae  Euboeam,  et 
Peparetbam  mitti,  qai  loca  alt*  eligerent,  ande  editi  ignes  apparerent;  ipse  in  Tisaeo  (mom 
est  in  altitodinem  ingentem  eaeuminis  editi)  speeiUam  posuity  at  ignibus  proonl  sablatU,  sig- 
niim,  nbi  qaid  molirentor  hostes,  momento  temporis  aooiperet. — lAr,  L  xzyiii.  n.  5. 

•  Polyb.  L  X.  p.  614—618. 

'  ^neas  was  ootemporary  witb  Aristotle.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  war.  Cineai^ 
one  of  the  counsellors  of  Pjrrhus,  made  an  abridgment  of  it.    Pjirhns  also  wrote  on  the 
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deavonred  to  complete  nrhst  wu  wanting  on  this  oecasion;  but  he 
was  far  from  succeeding  so  well  as  could  have  been  wished,  or  as  he 
himself  had  proposed,  of  which  the  reader  may  now  judge. 

Those,  says  he,  who  would  giro  signals  to  one  another,  upon  affairs 
of  importance,  must  first  prepare  two  vessels  of  earth  exactly  equal 
in  breadth  and  depth ;  and  they  need  be  but  four  feet  and  a  half  deep, 
and  a  foot  and  a  half  wide.  They  then  must  take  pieces  of  cork, 
proportioned  to  the  mouth  of  the  vessels,  but  not  quite  so  wide,  that 
they  may  be  let  down  with  ease  to  the  bottom  of  these  vessels.  They 
next  fix,  in  the  middle  of  this  cork,  a  stick,  which  must  be  of  equal 
size  in  both  these  vessels.  This  stick  must  be  divided  exactly  and 
distinctly  by  spaces  of  three  inches  each,  in  order  that  such  events  as 
generally  happen  in  war  may  be  written  on  thera.  For  example,  in 
one  of  these  intervals  the  following  WM-ds  may  be  written,  '*  A  body 
of  horse  are  marched  into  the  country.'*  On  another,  ^  A  body  of 
infantry,  heavily  armed,  have  arrived."  On  a  third,  ^^  Infantry 
lightly  armed.*'  On  a  fourth,  '^  Horse  and  foot.^'  On  another, 
^' Ships."  Then  ^'Provisions;"  and  so  on,  till  all  the  events  which 
may  probably  happen  in  the  war  that  is  carrying  on,  are  written  down 
in  these  intervals. 

This  being  done,  eaeb  of  the  two  vessels  must  have  a  little  tube  or 
cock  of  equal  sise,  to  let  out  the  water  in  equal  proportion.  Then 
the  two  vessels  must  be  filled  with  water ;  the  pieces  of  cork,  with 
their  sticks  thrust  through  them,  must  be  laid  upon  them,  and  the 
cocks  must  be  opened,  Now  it  is  plain,  that  as  these  vessels  are 
equal,  the  corks  will  sink,  and  the  sticks  descend  lower  in  the  vessels 
in  proportion  as  they  empty  themselves.  But  to  be  more  certain  of 
this  exactness,  it  will  be  proper  to  make  the  experiment  first,  and  to 
examine  whether  all  things  correspond  and'  agree  together,  by  a  uni- 
form execution  on  both  sides. 

When  they  are  well  assured  of  this,  the  two  vessels  must  be^  carried 
to  the  two  places  where  the  signals  are  to  be  made  and  observed ; 
water  is  poured  in,  and  the  corks  and  sticks  are  put  in  the  vessels. 
In  proportion  as  any  of  the  events  which  are  written  on  the  sticks 
shall  happen,  a  torch,  or  other  light,  is  raised,  which  must  be  held 
aloft,  till  such  time  as  another  is  raised  by  the  party  to  whom  it  is 
directed.  Tbia  first  signal  is  only  to  give  notice  that  both  parties  are 
ready  and  attentive.  Then  the  torch  or  other  light  must  be  taken 
away,  and  the  cocks  aet  open.  When  the  interval,  that  is,  that  part 
of  the  stick  where  the  event  of  which  notice  is  to  be  given  is  written, 
shall  be  fallen  to  a  level  with  the  vessels,  then  the  man  who  gives  the 
signal  lifts  up  the  torch ;  and  on  the  other  side,  the  correspondent 
signal-maker  immediately  turns  the  cock  of  his  vessd,  and  looks  at 
what  is  written  on  that  part  of  the  stick  which  touches  the  mouth  of 
the  vessel ;  on  which  occasion,  if  every  thing  has  been  executed  exactly 
and  equally  on  both  sides,  both  will  read  the  same  thing. 

Although  this  method  differs  from  that  which  was  practised  in  early 

Mme  Babject  —  iElian.  Tact.  cap.  1.  Cicero  mentioDB  the  two  last  in  one  of  his  epi/itlei. 
**  Bammum  mo  dneoin  Utens  tar»  rediderant  Plane  neseietMun  to  tarn  peritam  es»o  rei  mili> 
twif.    Pjrrhi  U  Ubfoa  ot  CiaMB  ▼idee  lootitano.-— Lib.  U.  £pi9t  25,  Papir.  Pofttam 
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ftges,  in  maicb  men  agreed  only  upou  a  single  signal,  which  was  to 
denote  the  event  the  other  party  desired  to  be  informed  of,  and  which 
had  been  agreed  upon,  yet  it  was  too  vague  and  indeterminate.  For 
it  is  impossible  to  foresee  all  the  accidents  that  may  happen  in  a  war ; 
and  though  they  could  be  foreseen,  there  could  be  no  possibility  of 
writing  them  all  on  a  piece  of  stiok.  Besides,  when  any  unexpected 
accident  should  happen,  how  could  notice  be  given  of  it  according  to 
this  method  ?  To  this  I  may  add,  that  the  inscription  on  the  stick  is 
no  ways  exact  and  circumstantial.  We  are  not  told  how  many  horse 
and  foot  are  come ;  what  part  of  the  country  they  are  in ;  how  many 
ships  are  arrived;  nor  the  quantity  of  provisions  we  have.  For, 
before  these  several  particulars  coiUd  be  written  on  the  stick,  they 
must  have  been  foreseen,  which  was  altogether  impossible  though  most 
essential ;  and  how  can  succours  be  sent,  when  it  is  not  known  how 
many  enemies  are  to  be  opposed,  or  in  what  part  of  the  country  they 
are  ?  How  must  a  party  either  confide  in  or  doubt  their  own  strength  ? 
In  a  word,  how  will  they  know  what  to  do,  when  they  are  not  told 
how  many  ships,  or  what  quantity  of  provisions,  are  come  from  the 
enemy  ? 

The  last  method  was  invented  by  Oleoxenes,  which  others  ascribe 
to  Democlitus ;  but  we  have  improved  it,  says  Polybius,  who  continues 
the  sole  speaker  upon  this  head.  This  fixes  every  circumstance,  aud 
enables  us  to  give  notice  of  whatever  happens.  The  only  thing  re- 
quired is  great  care  and  exactness.     This  method  is  as  follows : 

The  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet  must  be  taken  and  divided 
into  five  parts ;  and  these  must  be  fixed  on  a  board,  from  top  to  bottom, 
in  their  natural  order,  on  five  columns,  five  letters  on  each  column, 
the  last  excepted,  which  is  to  have  but  four. 

The  alphabet  being  disposed  in  this  manner,  the  man  who  is  to 
make  the  signal  must  begin  by  showing  two  torches  or  lights ;  and 
these  he  must  hold  aloft  till  the  other  party  has  also  shown  two  lights. 
This  first  signal  is  only  to  show  that  both  sides  are  ready,  after  which 
the  lights  must  be  removed.  * 

The  object  now  is,  to  make  the  other  party  read,  in  this  alphabet, 
the  advices  we  want  to  acquaint  them  with.  The  person  who  gives 
the  signal,  must  hold  up  torches  to  his  left,  to  denote  to  the  corres- 
pondent party,  from  which  of  the  columns  he  must  take  letters,  to 
write  them  down  as  they  shall  be  pointed  out  to  him ;  so  that,  if  it  is 
the  first  column,  he  only  holds  up  one  torch ;  if  the  second,  he  shows 
two ;  and  so  on,  and  always  to  the  left.  He  must  do  the  same  to  the 
right  hand,  to  point  out  to  the  person  who  receives  the  signal,  which 
letter  in  the  column  he  must  observe  and  write  down.  Both  parties 
must  agree  upon  this  between  them. 

These  several  things  being  fixed,  and  each  of  them  got  to  his  post, 
the  man  who  gives  the  signal  must  have  a  geometrical  instrument 
with  two  tubes,  so  that  he  may  know  by  one  of  them,  the  right,  and 
by  the  other,  the  left,  of  him  who  is  to  answer.  The  board  must  be 
set  up  near  to  this  instrument ;  and  to  the  right  and  left  a  solid  muse 
be  raised  ten  feet  broad,  and  about  the  height  of  a  man,  that  the 
torches,  which  shall  be  lifted  up  over  it,  may  spread  a  strong  clear 
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light,  and  thfct  when  they  are  to  be  lowered,  they  may  be  entirely  hid 
behind  them. 

All  things  being  thns  disposed  on  each  side,  I  will  suppose,  for 
instance,  that  advice  is  to  be  given,  that  ^'  one  hundred  Cretans,  or 
Kretans,  are  gone  over  to  the  enemy."  First,  he  must  make  choice 
of  such  words  as  will  express  what  is  here  said  in  the  fewest  letters 
possible,  as,  ^^  Cretans,  or  Kretans,^  a  hundred  have  deserted,"  which 
expresses  the  very  same  idea  in  much  fewer  letters. 

The  first  letter  is  a  K,  which  is  in  the  second  column.  Two  torches 
must  therefore  be  lifted  to  the  left,  to  inform  the  person  who  receives 
the  signal,  that  he  must  look  into  the  second  column.  He  must  then 
lift  up  five  torches  to  the  right  to  denote  that  the  letter  sought  for  is 
the  fifth  of  the  second  column,  that  is,  a  K. 

Afterwards,  four  torches  must  be  held  up  to  the  left,  to  point  out 
the  P,^  which  is  in  the  fourth  column ;  then  two  to  the  right,  to  denote 
that  this  letter  is  the  second  of  the  fourth  column.  The  some  must 
be  observed  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  letters. 

By  this  method,  every  event  that  comes  to  pass  may  be  denoted  in 
a  fixed  and  determinate  manner.  The  reason  why  two  sets  of  lights 
are  used,  is,  that  every  letter  must  be  pointed  6ut  twice ;  the  first,  to 
denote  the  column  to  which  it  belongs ;  and  the  second,  to  show  its 
place  in  order  in  the  columns  pointed  out.  If  the  persons  employed 
on  these  occasions  observe  the  rules  here  laid  down,  they  will  give 
exact  notice ;  but  it  must  be  practised  a  long  time,  before  they  will 
be  very  expert  in  the  operation. 

This  is  what  is  proposed  by  Polybius,  who,  it  is  well  known,  was  a 
great  soldier  and  politician,  and  for  this  reason  his  hints  ought  to  be 
valued.  They  might  be  improved  and  put  in  practice  on  a  great 
many  occasions.  These  signals  were  employed  in  a  mountainous 
country. 

A  pamphlet  was  lent  me,  printed  in  1702,  and  entitled,  ^*  The  art 
of  making  signals  both  by  sea  and  land."  The  pamphlet  was  dedicated 
to  the  king,  by  the  Sieut  Marcel,  commissioner  of  the  navy  at  Aries. 
This  author  affirms  that  he  communicated  several  times,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  leagues,  in  as  short  a  space  of  time  as  a  man  could 
write  down  and  form  exactly  the  letters  contained  in  the  advice  he 
would  communicate,  an  unexpected  piece  of  news  that  occupied  a  page 
in  writing. 

I  cannot  say  what  this  new  invention  was,  nor  what  success  it  met 
with ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  such  discoveries  as  these  ought  not  to  be 
neglected.  In  all  ages  and  nations,  men  have  been  very  desirous 
of  finding  out  and  employing  methods  for  receiving  or  communicat- 
ing speedy  advices;  and  of  these,  signals  by  fire  are  one  of  the 
principal. 

In  the  fabulous  times,  when  the  fifty  daughters  of  Danans  murdered 
•ill  their  husbands  in  one  night,  Hypermnestra  excepted,  who  spared 
Lyuceus,  it  is  related  that  both  flying,  and  each  having  arrired  at  a 
place  of  safety,  they  informed  one  another  of  it  by  signals  made  by 

*  The  words  are  disposed  in  this  manner  in  the  Greek. 
'This  ia  the  capital  letter  R  in  the  Greek  tongue. 
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fire ,  and  that  this  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  festival  of  torches 
established  in  Argos.^ 

Agamemnon,  at  his  setting  ont  to  the  Trojan  expedition,  had 
promised  Glytemnestra,  that  the  very  day  the  city  should  be  taken, 
he  would  give  notice  of  the  victory  by  fires  kindled  for  that  purpose. 
He  kept  his  word,  as  appears  from  the  tragedy  of  ^schylus,  which 
takes  its  name  from  that  prince;  where  the  female  sentinel,  appointed 
to  watch  that  signal,  declares  she  had  spent  many  tedious  nights  in 
that  uncomfortable  post. 

We  also  find  by  the  writings  of  Julius  Csesar,  that  he  himself  used 
the  same  method.^ 

Caesar  gives  us  an  account  of  another  method  in  use  among  the 
Gauls.  Whenever  uny  extraordinary  event  happened  in  their  coun- 
try, or  they  stood  in  need  of  immediate  succours,  they  gave  notice  to 
one  another  by  repeated  shouts,  which  were  made  from  place  to  place ; 
so  that  the  massacre  of  the  Romans  in  Orleans,  at  sunrise,  was  known 
by  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  at  Auvergne,  forty  leagues 
from  the  other  city. 

We  are  told  of  a  much  shorter  method.  It  is  pretended  that  the 
king  of  Persia,  when  he  carried  the  war  into  Greece,  had  posted 
sentinels  at  proper  distances,  who  communicated  to  one  another,  by 
their  voices,  such  news  as  it  was  necessary  to  transmit  to  a  great 
distance;  and  that  advice  could  be  communicated  from  Athens  to 
Susa,  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues,  in  forty-eight 
hours.^ 

It  is  also  related,  that  a  Sidonian  proposed  to  Alexander  the  Great, 
an  infallible  method  for  establishing  a  speedy  and  safe  communication 
between  all  the  countries  subject  to  him.  He  required  but  five  days 
for  giving  notice,  from  so  great  a  distance  as  between  his  hereditary 
kingdom  and  his  most  remote  conquest  in  India ;  but  the  king,  look- 
ing upon  this  offer  as  a  mere  chimera,  rejected  it  with  contempt :  he, 
however,  soon  repented  it,  and  very  justly,  for  the  experiment  might 
have  been  made  with  little  trouble  to  himself.^ 

Pliny  relates  another  method,  which  is  not  altogether  improbable.* 
Decimus  Brutus  defended  the  city  of  Modena,  besieged  by  Anthony, 
who  prevented  his  sending  the  least  advice  to  the  consuls,  by  drawing 
lines  round  the  city,  and  laying  nets  in  the  river.  But  Brutus  em- 
ployed pigeons,  to  whose  feet  he  fastened  letters,  which  arrived  in 
safety  wherever  he  thought  proper  to  send  them.  Of  what  use,  says 
Pliny,  were  Anthony's  entrenchments  and  sentinels  to  him?  Of 
what  service  were  all  the  nets  he  spread,  when  the  new  courier  took 
his  route  through  the  air  ?^ 

*  Pausan.  1.  ii.  p.  130. 

'Celeriter,  at  ante  Caesar  imperayerat,  ignibns  signifioatione  facta,  ez  prozimis  oaBtellis  eo 
•onoaniim  eet. — C>m.  Bell.  Gall.  1.  ii. 

*  Coel.  Rbodig.  L  ZTiii.  c.  8. 

'  Yigenere,  in  bis  remarks  on  the  serenth  book  of  Cnsar's  wars  In  (hail,  relates  this  with* 
oat  directly  citing  the  aathor. 

*  Plin.  L  vii.  c.  37. 

'  Quid  vallam,  et  vigil  obsidio,  atque  etiam  retia  amne  prastezta  profaere  Antonio.  p«r 
tOBlam  eante  nuntio  f 
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Travellers  relate,  that  to  carry  advices  from  Alexandria  to  Aleppo^ 
when  ships  arrive  in  that  harbour,  they  make  use  of  pigeons  which 
have  young  ones  at  Aleppo.  Letters,  containing  the  advices  to  be 
communicated,  are  fastened  about  the  pigeons*  necks  or  feet;  this 
being  done,  the  pigeons  take  wing,  soar  to  a  great  height,  and  fly  to 
Aleppo,  where  the  letters  are  taken  from  them.  The  same  method  is 
used  in  many  other  places. 

DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  INSTRUMENT  EMPLOYED  IN  SIGNALS  MADE  BY  FIRE, 

Mr.  Chevalier,  mathematical  professor  in  the  royal  college^  a  fellow 
member  with  me,  and  my  particular  friend,  has  been  so  good  as  to 
delineate,  at  my  request,  the  figure  of  the  instrument  mentioned  by 
Folybius,  and  to  add  the  following  explication  of  it. 

In  this  manner  I  conceive  the  idea  I  have  of  the  instrument  described 
by  Polybius,  for  communicating  advices  at  a  great  distance,  by  signals 
made  by  fire. 

A  B  is  a  beam  about  four  or  five  feet  long,  five  or  six  inches  broad^ 
and  two  or  three  inches  thick.  At  the  extremities  of  it  are,  well  dove- 
tailed, and  fixed  exactly  perpendicular  in  the  middle,  two  cross  pieces 
of  wood,  G  D,  £  F,  of  equal  breadth  and  thickness  with  the  beam,  and 
three  or  four  feet  long.  The  sides  of  these  cross  pieces  of  timber  most 
be  exactly  parallel,  and  their  upper  superfices  very  smooth.  In  the 
middle  of  the  surface  pf  each  of  these  pieces,  a  right  line  must  be 
drawn  parallel  to  their  sides;  and  consequently  these  lines  will  be 
parallel  to  one  another.  At  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  distance 
from  these  lines,  and  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  length  of  each  cross 
piece,  there  must  be  driven  in,  very  strongly,  and  exactly  perpea- 
dicular,  an  iron  or  brass  screw,  (2)  whose  upper  part,  which  must  be 
cylindrical,  and  five  or  six  lines  in  diameter,'  shall  pmject  seven  or 
eight  lines  above  the  superfices  of  these  cross-pieces. 

On  these  pieces  must  be  placed  two  hollow  tubes  or  cylinders,  G  EC, 
I  K,  through  which  the  observations  are  made.  These  tubes  must  be 
exactly  cylindrical,  and  formed  of  some  hard,  solid  metal,  in  order 
that  they  may  not  shrink  or  warp.  They  must  be  a  foot  longer  than 
the  cross  pieces  on  which  they  are  fixed,  and  thereby  will  extend  six 
inches  beyond  it,  at  each  end.  These  two  tubes  must  be  fixed  on  two 
plates  of  the  same  metal,  in  the  middle  of  whose  length  shall  be  a  small 
convexity,  (3^  of  about  an  inch  round.  In  the  middle  of  this  part  (3) 
must  be  a  hole  exactly  round,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter ;  so  that 
applying  the  plates  on  which  these  tubes  are  fixed,  upon  the  crosa 
pieces  of  wood  G  D,  E  F,  this  hole  must  be  exactly  filled  by  the  pro- 
jecting and  cylindrical  part  of  the  screw  (2)  which  was  fixed  in  it,  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  its  play.  The  head  of  the  screw  may 
extend  some  lines  beyond  the  superfices  of  the  plates,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  that  those  tubes  may  turn,  with  their  plates,  about  these 
screws,  in  order  to  direct  them  on  the  boards  or  screens,  P,  Q,  behind 
which  the  signals  by  fire  are  made,  according  to  the  different  distances 
of  the  places  where  the  signals  shall  be  given. 

The  tubes  must  be  blacked  within,  in  order  that,  when  the  eye  is 

*  Twelfth  part  of  an  inch. 
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applied  to  one  of  their  ends,  it  may  not  receive  amy  reflected  rays. 
There  must  also  be  placed  about  the  end,  on  the  side  of  the  observer, 
a  perforated  ring,  the  aperture  of  which  must  be  three  or  four  lines ; 
and  place  at  the  other  end  two  threads,  the  one  vertical  and  the  other 
horizontal,  crossing  one  another  in  the  axis  of  the  tube. 

In  the  middle  of  the  beam  A  B,  must  be  made  a  round  hole,  two 
inches  in  diameter,  in  which  must  be  fixed  the  foot  L  M  N  0  P,  which 
supports  the  whole  machine,  and  round  which  it  turns  on  its  axis. 
This  machine  may  be  called  a  rule  and  sights,  though  it  differs  from 
that  which  is  applied  to  ciroumferentors,  theodolites,  and  even  geomet- 
rical squares,  which  are  used  to  draw  maps,  take  plans,  and  survey, 
&;c. ;  it  answers  the  same  purpose,  which  is  to  direct  the  sight. 

The  person  who  makes  the  signal,  and  he  who  receives  it,  must 
have  similar  instruments ;  otherwise,  the  man  who  receives  the  signal 
could  not  distinguish  whether  the  signals  made  are  to  the  right  or  left 
of  him  who  makes  them,  which  is  a  material  circumstance,  according 
to  the  method  proposed  by  Polybius. 

The  two  boarda  or  screens  P  Q,  which  are  to  denote  the  right  or 
left  side  of  the  man  who  gives  the  signals,  or  to  display  or  hide  the 
fires,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  observation,  ought  to  be 
greater  or  less,  and  nearer  to  or  farther  from  one  another,  as  the  dis- 
tance between  the  places  where  the  signal  must  be  given  and  received 
is  greater  or  less. 

In  my  description  of  the  preceding  machine,  all  I  endeavoured  was 
to  explain  how  the  ideas  of  Polybius  might  be  put  into  execution,  in 
making  signals  by  fire ;  but  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  it  is  of  use 
for  giving  signals  at  a  very  great  distance ;  for  it  is  certain,  that,  how- 
ever large  this  machine  be,  signals  made  by  two,  three,  four,  and  five 
torches  will  not  be  seen  at  five,  six,  or  more  leagues  distance,  as  he 
supposes.  To  make  them  risible  at  a  great  distance,  such  torches  must 
not  be  made  use  of,  as  can  be  lifted  up  and  down  with  the  hand,  but 
large,  wide-spreading  fires,  of  whole  loads  of  straw  or  wood;  and,  con- 
sequently, boiards  or  screens  of  a  prodigious  sise  must  be  employed,  to 
hide  or  eclipse  them. 

Telescopes  were  not  known  in  the  time  of  Polybius ;  they  were  not 
discovered  or  improved  till  the  last  century.  Those  instruments  might 
have  made  the  signals  in  question  risible  at  a  much  greater  distance 
than  bare  tubes  could  have  done:  but  I  still  doubt,  whether  they  could 
be  employed  to  the  use  mentioned  by  Polybius,  at  a  greater  distance 
than  two  or  three  leagues.  However,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  a  city  be- 
sieged might  communicate  adriee  to  an  army  sent  to  succour  it,  or  give 
notice  how  long  it  could  hold  out  a  siege,  in  order  to  taking  proper 
measures ;  and  that,  on  the  other  side,  the  army  sent  to  its  aid  might 
communicate  its  designs  to  the  city  besieged,  especially  by  the  assist- 
ance of  telescopes. 

SECTION  VIL — PHILOPCBMBN  GAINS  A  FAMOUS  VICTORY  NEAR  MANTINEA, 

OVER  MACHANIDAS,  TldRANT  OE  SPARTA. 

The  Romans,  wholly  employed  in  the  war  with  Hannibal,  which 
they  resolved  to  terminate,  intermeddled  very  little  with  that  of  the 
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Greeks,  and   did  not  interfere  with  them  daring  the  two  following 
years.* 

In  the  first,  Philopoemen  was  appointed  captain -general  of  the 
Achseans.  As  soon  as  he  was  invested  with  this  employment,  which 
was  the  highest  in  the  state,  he  assembled  his  allies  before  he  took  the 
field,  and  exhorted  them  to  second  his  zeal  with  courage  and  warmth, 
and  support  with  honour  both  their  fame  and  his.  He  insisted  strongly 
on  the  care  they  ought  to  take,  not  of  the  beauty  and  magnificence 
of  their  dress,  which  became  women  only,  and  those  too  of  little  merit ; 
but  of  the  neatness  and  splendour  of  their  arms,  an  object  worthy  of 
men  intent  upon  their  own  glory,  and  the  good  of  their  country.^ 

His  speech  was  received  with  universal  applause,  insomuch  that,  at 
the  breaking  up  of  the  assembly,  all  those  who  were  magnificently 
dressed  were  pointed  at ;  so  great  an  influence  have  the  words  of 
an  illustrious  person,  not  only  in  dissuading  men  from  vice,  but  in- 
clining them  to  virtue ;  especially  when  his  actions  correspond  with 
his  words,  for  then  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  resist  his  exhortations. 
This  was  the  character  of  Philopoemen.  Plain  in  his  dress,  and  frugal 
in  his  diet,  he  took  very  little  care  of  his  body.  In  conversation,  he 
suffered  patiently  the  ill  temper  of  others,  even  when  they  used  con- 
temptuous expressions;  and,  for  himself,  he  was  sure  never  to  give 
the  least  offience  to  any  one.  It  was  his  study  during  his  life,  to  speak 
nothing  but  the  truth ;  and,  indeed,  the  slightest  expressions  of  his 
were  heard  with  respect,  and  immediately  believed.  He  was  not 
obliged  to  employ  a  great  many  words  to  persuade,  his  conduct  being 
a  rule  of  what  every  body  else  ought  to  do. 

The  assembly  being  dismissed,  every  body  returned  to  their  respec- 
tive cities,  in  the  highest  admiration  of  Philopoemen,  whose  words  as 
well  as  actions  had  charmed  them  ;  and  fully  persuaded,  that  as  long 
as  he  should  preside  in  the  government,  it  could  not  but  flourish.  He 
immediately  visited  the  several  cities,  and  gave  the  necessary  orders 
in  them.  He  assembled  the  people  in  every  place,  acquainted  them 
with  every  thing  that  was  necessary  to  be  done,  and  raised  troops. 
After  spending  near  eight  months  in  making  the  various  preparations, 
he  took  the  field. 

Machanidas,  tyrant  of  Lacedsemonia,  was  watching,  at  the  head  of 
a  powerful  army,  for  an  opportunity  to  subject  all  Peloponnesus.  The 
moment  advice  was  brought  of  his  arrival  in  the  territories  of  Man- 
tinea,  Philopoemen  prepared  to  give  him  battle.^ 

The  tyrant  of  Sparta  set  out  upon  his  march  at  daybreak,  at  the 
head  of  the  heavy-armed  infantry,  and  posted  to  the  right  and  left 
on  the  same  line,  but  a  little  more  advanced,  the  light  infantry,  com- 
posed of  foreigners;  and  behind  them  chariots,  laden  with  catapal- 
tse,^  and  darts  to  sustain  them.  It  appears  by  the  sequel,  that  before 
him  lay  a  ditch,  running  along  part  of  the  plain,  beyond  which  his 
troops  extended  at  each  end. 

At  the  same  time,  Philopoemen  marched  his  army  in  three  bodies 

'  A.  M.  8798.    Ant.  J.  G.  206.  *  Polyb.  .  xL  p.  629—031. 

■  Polyb.  1.  xi.  631—637.     Plat,  in  Philop.  p.  891. 
•  Bnginee  to  discharge  darts  or  stones,  Ac 
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out  of  the  oitj.  The  first,  consisting  of  Ach»an  horse,  was  posted 
on  the  right ;  the  second,  composed  of  heavy-armed  foot,  was  in  the 
centre,  and  advanced  to  the  ditch ;  the  third,  composed  of  Illyrians, 
cuirassiers,  foreigners,  light-armed  troops,  and  some  Tarentine  horse,^ 
were  on  the  left,  with  Philopcemen  at  their  head. 

The  time  for  beginning  the  battle  approncliing,  and  the  enemy 
being  in  view,  that  general,  flying  up  and  down  the  ranks  of  the 
infantry,  encouraged  his  men  in  few,  but  very  strong  expressions. 
Most  of  them  were  not  heard ;  but  he  was  so  dear  to  his  soldiers, 
and  they  reposed  such  confidence  in  him,  that  they  wanted  no  exhor- 
tations to  fight  with  incredible  ardour.  In  a  kind  of  transport  they 
animated  their  general,  and  pressed  him  to  lead  them  on  to  battle. 
All  he  endeavoured  to  make  them  understand  was,  that  the  time  was 
come  in  which  their  enemies  would  be  reduced  to  an  ignominious  cap- 
tivity, and  themselves  restored  to  a  glorious  and  immortal  liberty. 

Machanidas  marched  his  infantry  in  a  column,  as  if  he  intended  to 
begin  the  battle  by  charging  the  right  wing ;  but  when  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  a  proper  distance,  he  suddenly  made  his  infantry  wheel 
about,  in  order  that  it  might  extend  to  bis  right,  and  make  a  front 
equal  to  the  left  of  the  Ach»ans ;  and,  to  cover  it,,  he  caused  all  the 
chariots  laden  with  catapultss  to  advance.  Fhilopoemen  plainly  saw 
that  his  design  was  to  break  his  infantry,  by  overwhelming  it  with 
darts  and  stones.  He,  however,  did  not  give  him  time  for  it,  but 
caused  the  Tarentine  horse  to  begin  the  battle  with  great  vigour,  on 
a  spot  where  they  had  sufficient  room  to  engage.  Machanidas  was 
forced  to  do  the  same,  and  to  lead  on  his  Tarentines.  The  first 
charge  was  very  furious.  The  light-armed  soldiers  advancing  a  little 
after  to  sustain  them,  in  a  moment  the  foreign  troops  were  universally 
engaged  on  both  sides ;  and,  as  in  this  attack  they  fought  man  to 
man,  the  battle  was  a  long  time  doubtful.  At  lastVhe  foreigners  in 
the  tyrant's  army  had  the  advantage ;  their  numbers  and  dexterity, 
acquired  by  experience,  gave  them  the  superiority.  The  Illyrians 
and  cuirassiers,  who  sustained  the  foreign  soldiers  in  Philopoemen's 
army,  could  not  withstand  so  furious  a  charge.  They  were  entirely 
broken,  and  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation  toward  the  city  of  Man- 
tinea,  about  a  mile  from  the  field  of  battle. 

Philopcemen  seemed  now  lost  to  all  hopes.  On  this  occasion,  says 
Polybius,  appeared  the  truth  of  a  maxim,  which  cannot  reasonably 
be  contested,  that  the  events  of  war  are  generally  successful  or  unfor- 
tunate, only  in  proportion  to  the  skill  or  ignorance  of  the  generals 
who  command  in  them.  Philopcemen,  so  far  from  desponding  at  the 
ill  success  of  the  first  charge,  or  being  in  confusion,  was  solely  intent 
upon  taking  advantage  of  the  errors  which  the  enemy  might  commit. 
Accordingly,  they  were  guilty  of  a  great  one,  which  indeed  is  but 
too  frequent  on  these  occasions,  and  for  that  reason  cannot  be  too 
strongly  guarded  against.  Machanidas,  after  the  left  wing  was 
routed,  instead  of  improving  that  advantage,  by  immediately  charging 
with  his  infantry  the  centre  of  that  of  the  enemy,  and  taking  it  at 

'  Tha  Twentina  honamen  had  aaoh  two  honea.  —  Lir.  L  zxzt.  f.  28. 
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tbe  same  time  in  flank  with  his  victorionB  wing,  and  thereby  termi* 
nating  the  whole  affair,  suffered  himself,  like  a  young  man,  to  be 
hurried  away  by  the  fire  and  impetuosity  of  his  soldiers,  and  parsued 
without  order  or  discipline,  those  who  were  flying ;  as  if,  after  having 
given  way,  fear  would  not  have  carried  them  to  the  gates  of  the  city. 

Philopoemen,  who,  upon  this  defeat,  had  retired  to  his  infantry  in 
the  centre,  took  the  first  cohorts,  commanded  them  to  wheel  to  the 
left,  and  at  their  head  marched  and  seised  the  post  which  Machanidaa 
had  abandoned.  By  this  movement  he  divided  the  centre  of  the 
enemy's  infantry  from  his  right  wing.  He  then  commanded  these 
cohorts  to  remain  in  the  post  they  had  just  seised,  till  further  orders ; 
and  at  the  same  time  directed  Polybius,^  the  Megalipolitan,  to  rally 
all  the  Illyrian  cuirassiers  and  foreigners,  who,  without  quitting  their 
ranks,  and  flying  as  the  rest  had  done,  had  drawn  off  to  avoid  the 
fury  of  the  conqueror ;  and,  with  these  forces,  to  post  himself  on  the 
flank  of  the  infantry  in  his  centre,  to  check  the  enemy  in  their  return 
from  the  pursuit. 

But  the  Lacedsemonian  infantry,  elated  with  the  first  success  of 
their  wing,  without  waiting  for  the  signal,  advanced  with  their  pikes 
lowered  toward  the  Achseans,  as  far  as  the  brink  of  the  ditch.  When 
they  came  up  to  it,  whether,  from  being  so  near  the  enemy,  they 
were  ashamed  not  to  go  on,  or  that  they  did  not  regard  the  ditch, 
because  it  was  dry,  and  had  no  hedge,  and  besides  being  no  longer 
able  to  retire,  because  the  advanced  ranks  were  pushed  forward  by 
those  in  the  rear,  they  rushed  into  the  ditch  at  once.  This  was  the 
decisive  point  of  time,  which  Philopoemen  had  long  waited,  and 
thereupon  he  ordered  the  charge  to  be  sounded.  His  troops,  levelling 
their  pikes,  fell  with  dreadful  shouts  on  the  Lacedaemonians.  These, 
who,  at  their  descending  into  the  ditch,  had  broken  their  ranks,  no 
sooner  saw  the  enemy  above  them,  than  they  immediately  fled.  Great 
numbers  of  them  were  left  in  the  ditch,  having  been  killed,  either  by 
the  Achaeans  or  their  own  soldiers. 

To  complete  the  glory  of  this  action,  the  business  now  was  to  pre- 
vent the  tyrant  from  escaping  the  conqueror.  This  was  Philopos- 
men's  only  object.  Machanidas,  on  his  return,  perceived  that  his 
army  fled ;  when,  being  sensible  of  his  error,  he  endeavoured,  but  in 
vain,  to  force  his  way  through  the  Achsoans.  His  troops,  perceiving 
that  the  enemy  were  masters  of  the  bridge  which  lay  over  the  ditch, 
were  quite  dispirited,  and  endeavoured  to  save  themselves  as  well  as 
they  could.  Machanidas  himself,  finding  it  impossible  to  pass  the 
bridge,  hurried  along  the  side  of  the  ditch,  in  order  lo  find  a  place 
for  getting  over  it.  Philopoemen  knew  him  by  his  purple  mantle  and 
the  trappings  of  his  horse ;  so  that,  after  giving  the  neoesaary  orders 
to  his  officers,  he  passed  the  ditch,  in  order  to  stop  the  tyrant.  The 
latter,  having  found  a  part  of  the  ditch  which  might  easily  be  eroesed, 
spurred  his  horse,  and  sprang  forward  in  order  to  leap  over.     That 

■     ^m    —a^M      M   I       I    !■■  I  I    I  ■■  I  I  III  ■  ■    ^W  will  II      M  ll^llBlfc  lia*lll^>  !■     «*^WU--L-^^^_^.^^^^__^_^_^^_^^_ 

*  The  late  trantlMor  of  Polybiiu  mbtakM  thU  of&o«r  for  our  hutorian,  and  hero  intro- 
dnoes  him  speaking ;  which  U  otherwise  in  the  original.  Polybins,  Lhe  historian,  was  not 
bom  at  that  time.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  this  person  had  the  same  name,  and  was  a  natire 
of  the  same  oitj,  wkiefa  makes  tha  error  more  ezoosable. 
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ret  J  ioBtant  Philopcemen  threw  his  javelin  at  him,  ^hieh  laid  him 
dead  in  the  ditch.  The  tyrant's  head  being  struck  oflf,  and  carried 
from  rank  to  rank«  gave  new  courage  to  the  victorious  Achseans. 
They  pursued  the  fugitives,  with  incredible  ardour,  as  far  as  Tegea, 
entered  the  city  with  them,  and  being  now  masters  of  the  field,  the 
very  next  day  they  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas. 

The  Achseans  did  not  lose  many  men  in  this  battle,  but  the  Lacedae* 
monians  lost  four  thousand,  without  including  the  prisoners,  who  were 
still  more  numerous.  The  baggage  and  arms  were  also  taken  by  the 
Achseans. 

The  conquerorsi  struck  with  admiration  at  the  conduct  of  their 
general,  to  whom  the  victory  was  entirely  owing,  erected  a  brazen 
statue  to  him  in  the  same  attitude  in  which  he  had  killed  the  tyrant ; 
which  statue  was  afterwards  placed  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  at  Delphos. 

Polybius  justly  observes,  that  this  signal  victory  must  not  be  ascribed 
either  to  chance  or  a  concurrence  of  circumstances,  but  entirely  to  the 
abilities  of  the  general,  who  had  foreseen  and  disposed  all  things  ne- 
cessary for  this  great  event.  And,  indeed,  from  the  beginning,  Phi- 
lopo&men  had  covered  himself  with  the  ditch ;  not  to  avoid  coming  to 
a  battle,  as  some  have  imagined,  but,  says  Polybius,  because,  like  a 
judicious  man  and  a  great  soldier,  he  had  reflected,  that  should  Ma- 
chanidas  attempt  to  make  his  army  pass  the  ditch,  before  he  was 
aware  of  it,  his  troops  would  certainly  be  cut  to  pieces,  and  entirely 
defeated;  or  if,  being  stopped  by  the  ditch,  he  should  change  his 
resolution,  and  break  his  order  of  battle  through  fear,  that  he  would 
be  thought  the  most  unskilful  of  generals,  in  abandoning  his  victory 
to  the  enemy,  without  daring  to  come  to  a  battle,  and  in  carrying  off 
no  other  marks  of  his  enterprise,  than  the  ignominy  of  having  re- 
nounced it.  Polybius  also  highly  applauds  the  presence  of  mind  and 
resolution  of  Philopoemen,  in  not  desponding  or  losing  courage  when 
his  left  wing  was  routed ;  but  in  having  made  that  very  defeat  an 
occasion  of  his  gaining  a  glorious  victory. 

These  small  battles,  where  there  are  not  many  combatants  on  either 
side,  and  in  which  one  may  follow,  as  it  were  with  the  eye,  the  several 
steps  of  the  commanding  officers,  observe  the  several  orders  they 
give,  the  precautions  they  take,  and  the  errors  they  commit,  may,  in 
my  opinion,  be  of  great  service  to  those  who  are  one  day  to  command 
armies ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  chief  advantages  from  the  study  of 
history* 

It  IS  related,  that  in  the  assembly  of  the  Nemsean  games,  which 
were  solemnized  the  year  after  this  famous  battle  of  Mantinea,  Philo- 
poemen  being  elected  general  of  the  Achseans  a  second  time,  and 
having  then  no  employment  for  his  forces,  on  account  of  the  festival, 
caused  his  phalanx,  very  splendidly  clothed,  to  pass  in  review  before 
all  the  Greeks,  and  made  them  perform  their  usual  exercises,  to  show 
with  what  dexterity,  strength,  and  agility,  they  performed  the  several 
military  movements,  without  breaking  or  disordering  their  ranks  in 
the  least.  He  afterwards  went  into  the  theatre,  in  which  the  musicians 
were  disputing  for  the  prize  in  their  art,  accompanied  by  those  youths 
in  their  coats  of  arms,  all  of  a  graceful  stature,  and  in  the  flower  of 
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their  age ;  all  filled  with  the  highest  veneration  for  their  general,  and 
fired  at  the  same  time  with  a  martial  intrepidity;  sentiments  with 
which  their  glorious  battles  and  success,  under  this  illustrious  genenJ, 
had  inspired  them.^ 

The  very  instant  that  flourishing  troop  of  youths  entered  with  Phi- 
lopoemen,  Pylades,  the  musician,  who  -was  singing  to  his  lyre  the 
Persians  of  Timotheus,^  happened  accidentally  to  repeat  the  following 
verse : 

**  The  wreathe  of  liberty  to  me  jon  owe, 
The  brightest  crown  the  goda  beetow." 

These  lofty  verses  being  finely  expressed  by  the  singer,  who  had 
an  exquisite  voice,  struck  the  whole  assembly.  At  the  same  time  all 
the  Greeks  cast  their  eyes  upon  Philopcemen;  and  clapping  their 
hands,  and  raising  shouts  of  joy,  they  called  to  mind  the  glorious  ages 
of  triumphant  Greece ;  soothing  themselves  with  the  pleasing  hopes, 
that  they  should  revive  those  ancient  times,  and  their  pristine  glory ; 
BO  greatly  did  a  general  like  Philoposmen  increase  their  confidence, 
and  inflame  their  courage. 

And  indeed,  says  Plutarch,  as  we  find  that  young  colts  are  always 
fond  of  those  they  are  accustomed  to,  and  that  in  case  any  other 
person  attempts  to  mount  them,  they  are  displeased,  and  prance  about 
with  their  new  rider,  the  same  disposition  appeared  in  the  Achaean 
league.  The  instant  they  were  to  embark  in  a  new  war,  and  a  battle 
was  to  be  fought,  if  any  other  general  was  appointed,  immediately  the 
deputies  of  the  confederate  powers  would  be  discouraged,  and  turn 
their  eyes  in  quest  of  Philopcemen ;  and  the  moment  he  appeared,  the 
whole  league  revived,  and  were  ready  for  action ;  so  strongly  were 
they  persuaded  of  his  great  valour  and  abilities ;  well  knowing  that  he 
was  the  only  general  whose  presence  the  enemy  dreaded,  and  whose 
name  alone  made  them  tremble. 

Can  there,  humanly  speaking,  be  a  more  pleasing,  more  affeoting, 
or  more  solid  glory  for  a  general  or  a  prince,  than  to  see  himself 
esteemed,  beloved,  and  revered,  by  the  army  and  people,  in  the  man- 
ner Philopcemen  was  ?  Is  it  possible  for  any  man  to  be  so  void  of 
sense,  as  to  prefer,  or  even  compare,  to  the  honour  which  the  exalted 
qualities  of  Philopcemen  acquired  him,  the  pretended  glory  which  so 
many  persons  of  quality  imagine  they  derive  from  their  equipages, 
buildings,  furniture,  and  the  ridiculous  expense  of  their  tables  ?  Phi- 
lopcemen afiected  magnificence  more  than  they  do,  but  then  he  placed 
it  in  what  it  really  consists ;  the  clothing  his  troops  splendidly ;  pro- 
viding them  with  good  horses  and  shining  arms ;  supplying  with  a 
generous  hand,  all  their  wants,  both  public  and  private ;  distributing 
money  seasonably,  to  encourage  the  officers,  and  even  private  men. 
In  acting  thus,  Philopcemen,  though  dressed  in  a  very  plain  habit, 
was  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  and  most  magnificent  general  of  his 
time. 

Sparta  did  not  recover  its  ancient  liberty  by  the  death  of  Macha- 

'A.  M.  3799.    Ant.  J.  C.  205. 

'  He  was  a  dithyrambic  poet,  who  lived  about  the  95th  Olympiad,  L  e.  298  years  before 
Jesus  Christ.    One  of  his  pieoee  was  entitled  "  The  Persians." 
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nidas,  the  only  consequence  of  which  was  the  change  of  one  oppressct 
for  another.  The  tyrant  had  been  extirpated,  but  not  the  tyranny. 
That  unhappy  city,  formerly  so  jealous  of  its  liberty  and  independence, 
and  now  abandoned  to  slavery,  seemed,  by  its  indolence,  studious  of 
nothing  but  to  make  itself  new  chains,  or  worse,  support  its  old  ones. 
Mechanidas  was  succeeded  by  Nabis,  who,  though  a  tyrant,  yet  the 
Spartans  did  not  show  the  least  spirit,  or  make  the  least  effort  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  of  slavery. 

Nabis,  in  the  beginning  of  his  govern ru en t,  was  not  desirous  to 
undertake  any  foreign  expedition,  but  employed  his  whole  endeavours 
to  lay  the  solid  foundatioHS  of  a  lasting  and  cruel  tyranny.  For  that 
purpose,  he  made  it  his  particular  care  to  destroy  all  the  remaining 
Spartans  in  that  republic.  He  banished  from  it  all  such  as  were 
most  distinguished  for  their  quality  and  wealth,  and  gave  their  estates 
and  wives  to  his  creatures.  We  shall  speak  of  these  persons  here- 
after under  the  name  of  the  Exiles.  He  had  taken  into  his  pay  a  great 
number  of  foreigners,  all  plunderers  and  assassins,  and  capable  of 
perpetrating  the  blackest  crimes  for  gain.  These  people,  who  had 
been  banished  their  country  for  their  crimes,  flocked  round  the  tyrant, 
who  lived  in  the  midst  of  them  as  their  protector  and  king ;  employing 
them  as  his  attendants  and  'guards,  to  strengthen  his  tyranny,  and  con- 
firm his  power.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  banishing  the  citizens ;  he 
acted  in  such  a  manner  that  they  could  not  find  any  secure  asylum, 
even  in  foreign  countries ;  some  were  butchered  in  their  journey  by 
his  emissaries ;  and  he  recalled  others  from  banishment,  with  no  other 
view  than  to  murder  them.^ 

Besides  these  barbarities,  he  invented  a  machine,  which  may  be 
called  an  infernal  one,  resembling  a  woman  magnificently  dressed,  and 
exactly  resembling  his  wife.  Every  time  that  he  sent  for  any  person, 
to  extort  money  from  him,  he  would  first  declare,  in  the  kindest  and 
most  gentle  terms,  the  danger  to  which  the  whole  country,  and  Sparta 
in  particular,  was  exposed  by  the  menaces  of  the  Achseans ;  the 
number  of  foreigners  he  was  obliged  to  keep  in  pay  for  the  security 
of  his  government ;  and  the  great  sums  he  expended  for  the  worship 
of  the  gods,  and  for  the  good  of  the  public.  In  case  the  person  spoke 
to  was  wrought  upon  by  his  words,  he  proceeded  no  farther,  this  being 
all  he  wanted ;  but  if  he  was  refractory,  and  refused  to  give  him 
money,  he  would  say,  "Probably  the  power  of  persuasion  is  not  mine; 
but  I  hope  that  Apega  will  have  some  effect  upon  you.**  This  Apega 
was  his  wife.  As  soon  as  he  uttered  these,  words,  this  machine 
appeared.  Nabis,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  raised  her  from  her  chair, 
and  led  her  to  his  man.  The  hands,  the  arms,  and  breast  of  this  ma- 
chine, were  stuck  with  sharp  iron  points,  concealed  under  her  clothes. 
The  pretended  Apega  embraced  the  unhappy  wretch,  folded  him  in 
her  arms;  and  laying  hers  round  his  waist,  clasped  him  into  her 
bosom,  while  he  made  the  most  lamentable  cries.  The  machine  was 
made  to  perform  these  several  motions  by  secret  springs.  In  this 
manner  did  the  tyrant  put  many  to  death,  from  whom  he  could  not 
otherwise  extort  the  sums  he  demanded. 

*  Polyb.  1.  xiii.  p.  674,  676. 
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• 

Would  one  believe  that  a  man  could  be  so  completely  wicked,  as  to 
contrive  in  cold  blood,  such  a  machine,  merely  to  torture  bis  fellow- 
creatures,  and  to  feed  his  eyes  and  ears  with  the  cruel  pleasure  of 
seeing  their  agonies  and  hearing  their  groans  ?  It  is  astonishing  that 
in  such  a  city  as  Sparta,  where  tyranny  was  held  in  the  utmost  detes* 
tation,  where  men  thought  it  glorious  to  confront  death,  where  reli* 
gion  and  the  laws,  so  far  from  restraining  men,  as  among  us,  seemed 
to  arm  them  against  all  who  were  enemies  to  liberty,  that  so  horrid  a 
monster  should  be  suffered  to  live  one  day. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  the  Romans,  employed  in  a  most  im* 
portant  war,  had  intermeddled  very  little  with  the  affairs  of  Greece.  The 
^tolians,  finding  themselves  neglected  by  that  powerful  people,  who 
were  their  only  refuge,  made  a  peace  with  Philip.  Scarcely  was  the 
treaty  concluded,  when  P.  Sempronius  the  proconsul  arrived  with  consi- 
derable aids ;  ten  thousand  foot,  one  thousand  horse,  and  thirty-five 
ships  of  war.  He  was  very  much  offended  at  them  for  making  this 
peace,  without  having  first  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Romans,  con- 
trary to  the  express  words  of  the  treaty  of  alliance.  The  Epirota, 
also,  tired  with  the  length  of  the  war,  sent  deputies,  with  the  pro- 
consul's leave,  to  Philip,  who  had  now  returned  to  Macedonia,  to 
exhort  him  to  agree  to  a  general  peace ;  hinting  to  him,  that  they 
were  almost  sure,  if  he  consented  to  have  an  interview  with  Sempro- 
nius, they  would  easily  agree  upon  conditions.  The  king  was  greatly 
pleased  with  these  overtures,  and  went  to  Epirus.  As  both  parties 
were  desirous  of  peace,  Philip,  that  he  might  have  leisure  to  settle  the 
affairs  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  Romans,  that  they  might  be  able  to 
carry  on  the  war  against  Oarthage  with  greater  vigour,  a  treaty  was 
soon  concluded.  The  king  caused  Prusias  king  of  Bithynia,  the 
Achaeans,  Boeotians,  Thessalians,  Acarnanians,  and  Epirots,  to  be  in- 
cluded in  it;  and  the  Romans  included  the  people  of  Ilium,  king 
Attains,  Pleuratus,  Nabis,  the  Spartan  tyrant,  successor  to  Machani- 
das,  the  people  of  Elis,  the  Messenians,  and  the  Athenians.  In  this 
manner  the  war  of  the  confederates  terminated  in  a  peaoe  of  no  long 
continuance.^ 

SECTION  VIII.  —  THE  GLORIOUS  EXPEDITIONS  OF  ANTIOCHUS.      AT  HIS 
BETURN  RECEIVES  ADVIOB  OF  PTOLBMT  PHILOPATOR'S  DEATH. 

The  history  of  the  wars  in  Oreece  obliged  us  to  interrupt  the  re- 
lation of  the  transactions  of  Asia,  and  therefore  we  now  return  to 
them. 

Antiochus,  after  the  death  of  Achseus,  having  employed  some  time 
in  settling  his  affairs  in  Asia  Minor,  marched  toward  the  east,  to 
reduce  the  provinces  which  had  revolted  from  the  empire  of  Syria. 
He  began  with  Media,  of  which  the  Parthians  had  just  before  dis- 
possessed, him.  Arsaces,  son  to  him  who  founded  that  empire,  was 
their  king.  He  had  taken  advantage  of  the  troubles  in  which  the 
wars  of  Antiochus  with  Ptolemy  and  Achaeus  had  involved  him/and 
had  conquered  Media.' 

'  A.  M.  3800.    Ant.  J.  C.  204.    Liv.  L  xxlx.  n.  12. 
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This  country,  gays  Polybios,  is  the  most  powerftil  in  all  Asia,  in 
extent,  and  the  number  and  strength  of  the  men,  and  the  great  qaan> 
tity  of  horses  it  prodnoes.  Media  furnishes  all  Asia  with  those  ani- 
mals ;  and  its  pastures  are  so  good,  that  the  neighbouring  monarchs 
send  their  studs  thither.  Ecbatana  is  the  capital  city.  The  edifices 
of  this  city  are  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  the  king's  palace  is  seven 
hundred  fathoms  round.  Though  ail  the  timber-work  is  of  cedar  and 
Cyprus,  yet  not  the  least  piece  of  timber  is  visible ;  the  joists,  the 
beams^  the  ceilings,  and  columns  which  sustained  the  portico^  and 
piazzas,  bdng  covered  with  plates  of  silver  or  gold.  All  the  tiles 
Were  of  silver.  The  greatest  part  of  these  rich  materials  had  been 
carried  off  by  the  Macedonians  under  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the 
rest  plundered  by  Antigonus  and  Seleucus  Nicator.  When  Antio- 
chus  entered  this  kingdom,  the  temple  of  JSna  was  still  surrounded 
with  gilt  columns ;  and  the  soldiers  found  in  it  a  great  number  of 
•liver  tilea,  a  few  gold  bricks,  and  a  great  many  of  silver.  All  this 
W16  converted  into  specie,  and  stamped  with  the  image  of  Antiochus ; 
the  whole  amounting  to  four  thousand  talents. 

Arsaces  expected  that  Antiochus  would  advance  as  far  as  this 
temple ;  but  he  never  imagined  that  he  would  venture  to  cross,  with 
his  numerous  army,  a  country  so  barren  as  that  which  lies  near  it ; 
and  especially  as  no  water  can  be  found  in  those  parts,  none  appear- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  There  are  indeed  rivulets  and  springs 
under  ground,  but  no  one  except  those  who  know  the  country  can 
find  them.  On  this  occasion  a  fact  is  related  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  that  the  Persians,  when  they  conquered  Asia,  gave  to 
those  who  ^ould  raise  water  in  places  where  none  had  been  before, 
the  profits  arising  from  such  places  to  the  fift^  generation  inclusively. 
The  inhabitants,  animated  by  these  promises,  spared  neither  labour 
nor  expense  to  convey  water  under  ground  from  Mount  Taurus,  whence 
a  great  quantity  fiows,  as  far  as  these  deserts ;  insomuch  that  at  this 
time,  says  Polybius,  those  who  make  use  of  these  waters,  do  not  know 
from  what  springs  the  subterraneous  rivulets  flow  that  supply  them 
with  it. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  Polybius,  who  is  generally  sufficiently 
difiuse,  had  been  more  prolix  here,  and  explained  to  us  in  what  manner 
those  subterraneous  canals,  for  such  were  the  wells  spoken  of,  were 
built^  and  the  methods  employed  by  Arsaces  to  stop  them.  From  the 
account  he  gives  of  the  prodigious  labour  employed,  and  the  vast  sums 
expended  to  complete  this  work,  we  may  suppose  that  water  had  been 
conveyed  into  every  part  of  this  vast  desert,  by  stone  aqueducts, 
built  under  ground,  with  openings  at  proper  distances,  which  Polybius 
oalls  wells. 

When  Arsaces  saw  that  Antiochus  crossed  the  deserts  in  spite  of 
the  difficulties  which  he  imagined  would  stop  his  march,  he  gave  orders 
for  stopping  up  the  wells.  But  Antiochus,  having  foreseen  this,  sent 
a  detachment  of  horse,  which  posted  itself  near  these  wells,  and  beat 
the  partv  that  came  to  stop  them.  The  army  passed  the  deserts, 
entered  Media,  drove  Arsaces  out  of  it,  and  recovered  all  that  pro- 
vince.    Antiochus  remained  there  the  rest  of  the  year,  in  order  to 
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re-establish  his  affairs,  and  to  make  the  preparations  necessary  for 
carrying  on  the  war.* 

The  year  following,  he  entered  very  early  into  Parthia,  whore  he 
was  as  successful  as  he  had  been  the  year  before  in  Media.  Arsaces 
was  forced  to  retire  into  Hyrcania,  where  he  imagined  that,  in  securing 
some  passes  of  the  mountains  which  separate  it  from  Parthia,  it  wonla 
be  impossible  for  the  Syrian  army  to  approach  him.^ 

In  thia  he  was  mistaken ;  for  as  soon  as  the  season  would  permit, 
Antiochus  took  the  field ;  and,  after  incredible  difficulties,  attacked 
all  those  posts  at  the  same  time  with  his  whole  army,  which  he  divided 
into  as  many  bodies  as  there  were  attacks,  and  soon  forced  them  alL 
He  afterwards  assembled  them  in  the  plains,  and  marched  to  besiege 
Seringes,  which  was  the  capital  of  Hyrcania.  Having  besieged  it  for 
some  time,  he  at  last  made  a  great  breach,  and  took  the  city  by 
storm,^ 

In  the  mean  time,  Arsaces  was  very  busy.  As  he  retired,  he  re- 
assembled troops,  which  at  last  formed  an  army  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  foot,  and  twenty  thousand  horse.  He  then  took  the 
field  against  the  enemy,  and  put  a  stop  to  their  progress  with  the  ut- 
most bravery.  His  resistance  protracted  the  war,  which  seemed 
almost  at  an  end.  After  many  engagements,  Antiochus,  perceiving 
that  he  gained  no  advantage,  judged  that  it  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  reduce  so  valiant  an  enemy,  and  drive  him  entirely  out  of  the 
provinces,  where,  by  length  of  time,  he  had  so  strongly  established 
himself.  For  this  reason,  he  began  to  •listen  to  the  overtures  which 
were  made  to  him  for  terminating  so  tedious  a  war.^ 

At  last,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  in  which  it  was  stipulated,  that 
Arsaces  should  continue  in  possession  of  Hyrcania,  upon  condition 
that  he  should  assist  Antiochus  in  recovering  the  rest  of  the  revolted 
provinces.* 

Antiochus,  after  this  peace,  turned  his  arms  against  EuthydemuB, 
king  of  Bactria.^  We  have  already  shown,  in  what  manner  Theo- 
dotus  had  disunited  Bactria  from  the  empire  of  Syria,  and  left  it  to 
his  son,  of  the  same  name  with  himself.  This  son  had  been  defeated 
and  dispossessed  by  Euthydemus,  a  brave  and  prudent  man,  who  en- 
gaged in  a  long  war  against  Antiochus.  The  latter  used  his  utmost 
endeavours  to  recover  Bactria :  but  they  were  all  rendered  ineffectual 
by  the  valour  and  vigilance  of  Euthydemus.  Daring  the  course  of 
this  war,  Antiochus  displayed  his  bravery  in  the  most  extraordinary 
manner.  In  one  of  these  battles  his  horse  was  killed  under  him,  and 
he  himself  received  a  wound  in  the  mouth,  which,  however,  was  not 
dangerous,  being  attended  with  only  the  loss  of  some  of  his  teeth.^ 

At  last  he  grew  weary  of  the  war,  when  he  plainly  perceived  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  dethrone  this  prince.  He  therefore 
gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  Euthydemus,  who  represented 
to  him  that  the  war  he  was  carrying  on  against  their  sovereign  was 
not  just ;  that  he  had  never  been  his  subject,  and  consequently  that 
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ne  ought  not  to  ayenge  himself  on  their  king,  because  others  had 
rebelled  against  him ;  that  Bactria  had  thrown  off  th^  joke  of  the 
Syrian  empire  under  other  monarchs  long  before  him ;  that  he  pos- 
sessed this  kingdom  by  right  of  conquest  over  the  descendants  of 
those  chiefs  of  the  rebellion ;  and  preserved  it  as  the  reward  of  a  just 
victory.  They  also  insinuated  to  him  that  the  Scythians,  observing 
both  parties  had  weakened  themselves  by  this  war,  were  preparing  to 
invade  Bactria  with  great  fury  ;  and  that,  should  they  persist  obsti- 
nately in  disputing  it,  those  barbarians  might  very  possibly  dispossess 
both  of  it.  This  reflection  made  an  impression  on  Antiochus,  who, 
by  this  time,  was  grown  quite  weary  of  so  unprofitable  and  tedious  a 
war ;  and  for  this  reason  he  granted  them  such  conditions  as  ended 
in  a  peace.  To  confirm  and  ratify  it,  Euthydemus  sent  his  son  to 
Antiochus.  He  received  him  kindly ;  and  judging  by  his  agreeable 
mien,  his  conversation,  and  the  air  of  majesty  conspicuous  in  his 
whole  person,  that  he  was  worthy  of  a  throne,  he  promised  him  one 
of  his  daughters  in  marriage,  and  granted  his  father  the  title  of  king. 
The  other  articles  of  the  treaty  were  reduced  to  writing ;  and  the 
alliance  was  confirmed  by  the  usual  oaths.  ^ 

Having  received  all  the  elephants  of  Euthydemus,  which  was  one 
of  the  articles  of  peace,  he  passed  Mount  Caucasus,  and  entered 
India,  and  then  renewed  his  alliance  with  the  king  of  that  country. 
He  also  received  elephants  from  him,  which,  with  those  Euthydemus 
had  given  him,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty.  He  marched 
from  thence  into  Arachosia, 'afterwards  into  Drangiana,  thence  into 
Oarmania,  establishing  his  authority  and  good  order  in  all  those 
provinces. 

He  passed  the  winter  in  Carmania.^  From  thence  he  returned  by 
Persia,  Babylonia,  and  Mesopotamia,  and  at  last  arrived  at  Antioch, 
after  having  spent  seven  years  in  this  expedition.  The  vigour  of  his 
enterprises,  and  the  prudence  with  which  he  had  conducted  the  whole 
war,  acquired  him  the  character  of  a  wise  and  valiant  prince,  and 
made  him  formidable  to  Europe  as  well  as  Asia. 

A  short  time  after  his  arrival  at  Antioch,  advice  was  brought 
him  of  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Philopator.  That  prince,  by  his  intem- 
perance and  excesses,  had  quite  ruined  his  constitution,  which  was 
naturally  strong  and  vigorous.  He  died,  as  generally  happens  to 
those  who  abandon  themselves  to  pleasure,  before  he  had  run  half 
his  course.  He  was  but  little  more  than  twenty  years  old  when  he 
ascended  the  throne,  and  reigned  but  seventeen  years.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  his  son,  then  five  years  old.^ 
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